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In the December Number qf the Second Volume, 

Pe-ge 654, dele Note. 

655, line ll,/or * 514dth» read * .514dth.* 

52.9 

15, ybr ‘ X (572,^0)* &c.* read * ^ <572,360)* x by 

1609 

3, from bottom, ybr * 4** f'cad * -f--* 

659, 32, ybr * W. Burt* read ' T. S. Burt.' 

In the Pretent Volume, 
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Page 53, 39,ybr ' granity,* read ' granite.' 

58, last line of Tibetan, ybr read^^i^ 

61, line 3, of ditto, 2nd Stanza, ybr read 

111, 30, for ‘ 178,’ read* 278.’ 

226, Note, ybr * svatii^ read * tvatrli* 

251, 4, from top, before * astronomy,' insert * on.* 

— 18, from foot, ybr * Hercules,' read ‘ X Herculis.' 



BRRATA. 


XX 

Page 252, line 7, from top, ‘ aim!,* read * semi.* 

— i:^, from top, /or * attractions, read ‘ attraction.' 

— 8, from foot, (note) /or * in,’ read * on.* 

25.1, 7, from top,,/br * extinction,* read * extrication.* 

— 12, from foot, ybr * to have,* read * we have.* 

— 9, from foot, place the comma hefore * has.* 

254, 8, from top, /or * monogram,* read ‘ monograph.* 

— 18, from foot, /or * greater comparative/y/ read ‘ comparativeff 

greater.* ^ 

— 17, from foot, /or * heat>canducting probable,* read * probable 

heat-conducting.* 

255, "^j/or * Phlegrten,* read ‘ Plilegraean.* 

— 1(>, from top f /or ‘ precipices,* read * precipitous.* 

— 18, from foot,ybr ‘ of,' read * at.* 

In the Latin interlineation of the column 1. 12, in the large Devan4gari plate, 
/or * Magnatis,’ read * Magni.* 

310, Jt/or * for,* read * from.* 

.313, '[i\,/or * near Kabul* read * in the Punjab, lat. 32o. lon^.' 72© cast 

of Paris.* 

315, 2hf/or ‘mass,* read ‘ chamber.* 

367, 2i, /or * seer* read fuldis (or pice) = 282 grs. troy. 

378, in the General Tabic, ‘ Tiraiitchir,* read * I'iinutchin.* 

405, line 17, /or ‘ 3'' 0' 0'%* read * 0*' 0* 0 *.* 

409, in column headed Saugur.^or ‘ 12 18,’ reaif * 11 18,* 

443, hue 9, for ‘ 10 and 11’ read ‘ 9 und 10.* 

10, /or ‘ own,* f'ead * now.* 

447, .37, a/ter Farnavisc, hiseri (/ard^navis, record- writer.) 

450, last line, /or * Larlibhara,’ reati ‘ Lashkhara.* 

452, lif /or MIOPA read 5}J@PA. 

498, 21, the 1 9th character^ ^ should be ^ like the one immediately 

preceding it. 

500, line 31,. /or ‘ cross,* read * crop.* 

593, 4, /or* uni\alve,’ read * bivalve,* 

AOOKNDl M. 

Page 450, line 10, imert as a/ooi note,* Dr. J. Swiney has pointed out to me 
the follov'mg jjassage in the “ Anafccia Antiguitatum ct Com-vetudinum Pereica^ 
rum,** contained in a w’ork euliiled, “Asia, by Bai»tista Gramayk,” page 377. 

“ Dianam Pcrsic/i voct Nanneam vocabant, et certis mysteriis colebant.** 

This is precisely the word on the reverse of the Kauerkos coin, and would 
prove the figure to represent the moon, a very probable circumstance, as some 
coins since discovered place her in direct connection with Mithra, the sun. It 
also readily accosts for the word Mao, on numerous coins of the same class, 
that being doubtlesi the Zend for Mas (Sunscrit) and Maft (Persian), the moon. — 
J. P. 


[For Directions to the Binder see the last page of the volume.] 
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No. 25 . — Januarjft 1834. 


1 . — PrqfesMor SchlegePs Enigma.— Mode of expressing numerals in the 
. < Sanskrit and Tibetan languages. 

At the end of the pamphlet lately addressed by Professor Schlbgbii 
to Sir James Mackintosh, on the subject of the Oriental Translation 
Committee of the Royal Asiatic Society*^ we findamor^eau of enlighten- 
ment for the continental orientalists* on the Hind'^* method of expressing 
numerals by symbolical words, which the learned author states himself 
to be the first to expound to European scholars. 

It IS certainly a curious circumstance that neither Colbbrookb, Dayis» 
nor Bentley, when quoting, translating, and commenting on the text of 
Sanskrit astronomical works, should have taken occasion to explain the 
system invariably used by their authors in expressing verbally num- 
bers occurring in their computations and formulae ; it must doubtless be 
attributed to their considering the subject too trite and obvious to need 
any remark,^ or otherwise the very passage quoted by Professor 
SciiLneafen* would surdy have elicited some observation by the trandaton 
It IS true however that many of the terms thus technically adopted 
the Sanskrit arithmeticians and astronomers, as the only mode perhaps 
of screwing the uncouth dements they had to deal with into theprocros- 

« This pamphlet eeutaiiis also an attack upon Br, H. WiLSOXy which that 
gentleman will doubtless answer for himself, and aome severe otitioism on ths 
careless* manner in which oriental works are issued from the press hy Oalcutta Edi- 
tors generally. We trqst our Orientalists will be able to shew that such censure is not 
deserved, or at any rate that it applies but partially ; and we diould like to have the 
opportunity of pointing out those works (such as the ShSh ndma) to dm accuracy of 
which real editorial care was devoted, end on which the eqn&ionse of the reader 
may he implidtiy plaoed.-^£i>. 



2 FroftHor SM^eTs Enigma^ 

tean bed of poetical metre, are not to be found in the beat dictionaries ; 
for instance, t^eda, for 4 ; ananta for 0 ; Rudra for 7 ; awhile on the other 
hand many, such as m, for zero ; vulsu, for S, &c. will be found^ Wzjl 80 n*s 
last edition. 

1 extract the Professor's remarks at length, since equal credit is 
due to his ingenuity in unravelling the mystery, in the absence of native 
pundits, who would have cleared it up in a moment, as if it had alto« 
gether been a sealed book of hieroglyphics to the more fortunate 
student on this side the water, as to the rising schools of Sanskrit 
philosophy in Germany and France. 

Explication d*une 

** Dans les Kecherches Asiatiques, yot. xii. p. 231, M. Colkdrooke cite an an* 
tear qui dit que le nombre des jours sid^raux compria dans la grande ^poque, 
nppeUe Ca/pOf est: 1,582,236,450,000. 11 donne le texte in<>me, dont les mots 

qui r^pondent k ce nombre, signident litteralement/. quatre cffpacas videk (ouzero), 
einqt vSda, goUtt /eUf JnincauXf aUe^ huitfflicke, lune. Tout ces mots sont r^unis 
en un senl compost agr^gatif. 

Qu’on se figure maintenaut Tembarras des ^coliers interpell^s pour expliquer 
comment cette bigarrurc fait preeijs^ment un trillion cinq cents quatre-vingt-deiix 
billions, deux cents trente six millions, et quatre cents rinquante mille. La chose 
est pourtant bien sure : il ne pent y avoir erreur. Voici le mot de Venigme. lies 
matb^maticiens Indiens ont une m^»thode d’exprimer les chiffres par des noms res- 
treints ^ un certain nombre d'objets. Us commencent kla'droitc par les unites, 
et remontent vers lea chiffres d’un ordre supi^'Heur. Cela a Tair d’une putVilit^, il 
7 a pourtant lil-dessous *un but raisonnable. Ou a voulu se pr^munir centre 
ration des chiffres qui seglisse si facilementdans les livres copi<^s k la main. Quand 
le traits etait r^dig^ en vers, comrae c*est un ancien usage dans I’lnde d'employer 
la versification m^me dans les livres scientifiques, la garantie en devenait d’autant 
plus forte. 

Void 1* explication. Les deux premier.^ termes, 4tant des chiffres sans dvguise- 
xnent, n*en ont besoin. VSda ; ces livres sacr^s sont au nombre de quatre. GaHt .* 
on en compte six esp^ces principales ; le doux, Tamer, le 6al<^, Taigre, le poignant 
et Taetringent. Feu signifie trots ; par rapport aux trois fenx Bacr^.s que les brah- 
ynq neg entretienueut. Jumeattx, ai/e, signifient naturellement deux ; le dernier mot 
est employtli aussi poor les deux moiti4s d’nne lunaison. ' signifie cinq : ce 

Bont les cinq filches du dieu de Tamour, dont les pointes sont armies de fieurs. 
Ces filches Bont un embl^me des cinq sens par lesquels Tamour p<^D^tre dans Tame. 
Lune est ««, parcequ’il n*y k qu’une seule lune. 

On voit cependant qn’il y a la dedans quelque chose dc conventionnel. Par 
exemple, le mot de goiit, chez les Indiens comme chez nous, est employ^ anssi 
m^tapUoriqcement, pour les diffdrentes impressions que produit la po^sie. Alors 
r^nnm^ration varie de huit it dix. Il faut dont savoir qne, lorsqne ce mot est 
Buhstitn^ k un chiffre. Von doit entendre le gofit matdricL 

Vn autre auteur cit^ par M. Colsbroxis, exprime le m4me nombre de la mo* 
niere srivante, 
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The cmly difierence in the second enmnemtion quoted by the Professor 
Consists in the substitution of aoean, quality, vasu, and lunar day, for 
4, 3, 8 and 15, respectively : of which uaau alone requires explana- 
tion, being the name of a species of inferior divinities, eight in number. 

The astronomical pundit of the Sanskrit College has enqj^led me to 
publish a catalogue of the princix>al terms thus numerically employed in 
the Surya-^siddhdnta, the Arya-siddhdnta, the Bhdsvatis, and the other 
numerous astronomical works of the Hindds. It does not seem neces- 
sary to oiler any explanation, beyond a simple translation of the terms, 
since in most cases their origin is obvious to such as are acquainted with 
the metajihysical or mythological systems of the Hindus. The only 
equivocal expression in the list appears to be occean, which may 
either represent four or seven / but it is invariably employed in tlie former 
sense in the Surya-Siddhanta and other best authorities. * 

The mode of expressing any number greater than nine is, by placing 
consecutively the term for each figure, beginning with tlie lowest or 
right-hand figure, as will readily be understood from the example quoted 
by Professor Schleokl ; and as there are numerous synonymes of most 
of the simple terms, which may be selected as they may be the 
best adapted to the metre of the intended aslok, an infinity of compounds 
may be thus formed which must be perplexing enough to a student, in 
addition to all the other difficulties of a science of calculations. For a 
few compounds, however, as 11, 12, 15, 32, &c. single expressions have 
been created, founded on the names of Siva, the signs of the zodiac, the 
days in a half-lunation, the number of human teeth, and other aimiTnr 
analogies, that are easily retained in the memory. 

The following is the list alluded to, omitting most of the syjionvmes 
of each word, which would have swelled it to an inconvenient length, 
o or 0. ^ kha ; vacuity, &c. space, heaven, zero, cypher. 

\ or 1. ; the earth, (and its synon\Tnes VjFil, v, ^ &c.) 

Chandra ; the moon, fV uT ^, &c.) 

rup ; form, colour, &c. 

^ or 2. paksh ; a wing, the half of a lunar mouth, 
vNr nttra the eye, &c.) 

V3I bhuja ; an arm, (imr, &c.) 
ijw ; twin, also the deity of Naraha or hell. 
ashwina ; the twin sons of Surya. 
chhada ; jaw, (the two jaws.) 
hanhi ; fire, (^ftTj and its synonymes.) 
icm Rdma, the deity Rdma ; (the three are Rdmu„ Btdardma, 
and Parasurama,) 

B 3 
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%i| i(«r Pindkanq^fina j u name of Sttra, 3-eflid.) 

^una ; t^e three qualities^ good, middling, and bad. * 
t or 4. Vedo ; the four Vddaa, (and their, synonymes.) 

ahdhi ; an ocean, ( ^9^ fgai, &c.) n. x. a. and W. seas. 
,inf Krita g the first of the four ages of the world. 

Yu^a, an age, as the preceding. 
mfmjaias water, wrf^.w^, &c. (similar to ocean.) 

HL or 5. mw vdn ; an arrow, (and its synonymes.) 

SiTW prdn ; inspiration, the five modes of vital inspiration. 

4 or 6. WTT onga ; the members (head, firms, legs, and body.) 

^ rasa ; taste, the six savonrs. 

arm rdga ; mode of music (the six Hindu musical modes.) 

Iritu ; the six seasons according to the Hindu division. 
rrii tark ; Shastra : the six Shdstras, 

ari ; the enemy, the six dangers, or temptations. 

^ or 7. wfig Muni, a saint, sage, (and its synonymes &c.) 
swara ; vowel, the six vowels, 
anr naga ; a mountain, and other synonymes. 

ashwa ; a horse, (the 7-faced horse of Surya.) 
samudra ; an ocean, the seven encircling seas*. 

«: or 8. *9^ Vasu ; the eight demigods so called. 

iPir gaj ; an elephant (and its synonymes.) Eight elephants sup- 
port the eight Dishds, or cardinal points, 
irnr ndga ; a ser^^ent ; the eight species of snakes. 

Tnra mangala, happiness, good fortune. 

< or 9. anka ,■ a numeral : the nine units from 1 to 9. 

chhidra ; an inlet, (the nine orifices of the body.) 
ipg graha g a planet, (the 7 planets and two lunar nodes.) 

V® or 10. flcXT ^shd g a side, quarter, (and its synonymes,) the eight 
cardinal points, with the zenith and nadir. For this and all 
numbers composed of two or more figures other compound 
expressions may he formed, as cypher-earth 

cypher-moon, meaning zero, one, or 10, as explained in the 
foregoing remarks ; the following numbers however have 
simple expressions likewise. 

W or 1 1 - Xtf. Isha ; a name of Rudra or Siva, (and his other 1 1 names.) 
or 12. Sdrya g the sun, (from his 12 montldy appellations.) 
chakra g a wheel, the zodiac. 

or 13. ftng Vishioag the universe, (the 14 bkuwOnas, deducting 
baikunt on VisAnd*s heaven) ; see the next number. 

9rTi9 Kdmag Cupid; the Swdmf orlord of the IStbtiirfiior lunar day. 

* Only used in the Grantha* of South India. 



\9 or 14. ifm hhmi^ ; Hie : l^e oeren upper and 

* aeven lower beavens. . 

Xy% Jwfe^o^aaameoftbegodlniba* (renewed atiburteein epochs.) 
ipir Mumt^ the fourteen innnoos» oTsamts. 
or 15. fwf^ HtM; a lunar day, (fifteen in a aemiiunation,} 
aha ; a day, (from the eame analogy.) 
or 16. angr hold ^ a digit, one>sixteenth of the moon's diameter. 

•arft akhri ; a metre, consisting of four lines, having sixteen 
syllables in each. 

arir nripa ; a king,* (and its S 3 monymes, from the tale of the 
1 6 rajas in the MahahhdratJ 

or 17. WFFCrf^ atyakhri ; a stanza of four lines, with seventeen syllables 
to the line. 

or 18. dhriti ; ditto havuig eighteen syllables ima line, 
or 19. atidhriti, ditto with nineteen syllables in each line, 

or 20. nakh ; a finger nail. 

or 21. Siverga; leaven. The twenty one heavens, 
or 22. Sffrfw Jdtri, kind, sort ; race, family, cast, 
or 24. fai*r Jina ; the 24 Jinas of the Buddh religion, 
or 25. WW tatwa ; the 25 essences : the five quintuple elements, 
or 26, ’^Trrgrf?? utkriti ; in prosody, a stanza of four lines of twenty- 
six syllables each. 

or 27. W or inaw nakshatra ; a star, the 27 lunar mansions, 
or 32. danta ; a tooth, the number of human teeth, 
or 33. Deva, a god, for the 33 crores of Hindu gods ; or by other 
accounts, 1 1 Rudras, 12Suryas, 8 Vasus,and 2 Viswadevas. 
or 49. WTif tuna ; tune ; the seven octaves (of seven notes each.) 
vdgu, the air, the 7 vayus and their 7 subspecies. 

On looking over Mr. A. Csoma's manuscript translations and extracts 
from the Tibetan works in the Society’s library, my attention was at- 
tracted to the passage in his life of Shaky a, where the Tibetan author 
quotes the epoch of Buddha from a variety of diilerent authorities ; here 
the same numerical system is seen to prevail ; — the printed Tibetan text 
has the dates in figures above, and written at length in the body of the 
text, in the same kind of symbolical words, as if to secure them from 
the danger of alteration ; this system in fact gives the same safeguard 
against the incertitude of figures as the mode of writing values and 
sums at length in European documents is intended to secure. To eluci- 
date the subject at the time, a separate note was drawn up by Mr. Csoma, 
shewing that the symbolical terms employed by the 'Kbetaa writers were 
chiefly if not entirely derived, like their literature in general, from Sans- 
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krit originals. 1 am happy in being' permitted to take tldii liifppQiiinuiity of 
publishing the catalogue and notes of this indefatigable scholar, placing in 
juxtaposition the parallel expressions of the Sanskrit language, for the 
convenience of comparison with the catalogue just given of the terms 
usually employed in the latter tongue. 

Tibetan Symbolical Names, used as Numerals. 

“ In astronomy and astrology, there are many works to be found in 
Tibet, that have not been introduced into the Kah^gyur or Stan^gyur 
collections. Of these the most celebrated is the Beidurya Kdrpo, w^ritten 
by s.DtUsrid Sangs-r,gyas r,Gya‘m,i$*ho* 

a regent or vice-roy at Z^a5j;a,inthe last half of the seventeenth century 
of our aera. In all these works, symbolical names br,da, 

numerical signs), are used instead of numerals, in all arithmetical and 
astronomical calculations. As for instance : + QIfiljfor+2; — 5^jfor — 3; 
X S, X 4 ; -f- for -r- 32. 

This mode of expressing numbers has been borrowed from India 
by the Tibetans. For some of the numerals specified below, there arc yet 
other synonymous terms applied in Tibetan, as in Sanskrit, but in their 
works these only are of general use. Although the nine units, together 
with the zero ^o), would be sufEcient to express any greater number, 
yet there are used the following numerals also : 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 18, 24, 25, 27, and 32, 

When dictating to an assistant in symbolical names what to write in 
characters, the pandit commences the operation from right to left : thus if 
he says q-aif (12), «rp&Q (0), (4), the other writes 4012, &c. This 

method is the same with that followed in the Shastras of India there-,, 
fore it is unnecessary to add any thing further on the subject. 

The following numbers are expres.scd by s\ich names as are stated here 
below, and explained in English, to which the Sanskrit terms also have 
been added (with a few exceptions) not from Tibetan books, but fh>m 
other sources ; 

^ or 1. body ; S. shariram. 

zla, the moon ; S. chandra. 

white brightness, the moon : S. shwdta- 

rochis. 

rhinoceros; S. gandaka. 

or 2. hand : S. bhuja, hasta, or pani, 

mig, the eye ; S. ndtra, chakshus. 

« Notev The articles, (Papo, Fa, vo, mamOtSfc.J havebceen 

omitted after the roots, since the words occur mostly in this form. 
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^sung-phfoge^ or ftinaply xm§^ the two sides, 
wings, halves, a pair, couple ; S. chhada, pak»h6^ 4rc. 
q;^fi) hkhrifft or hgred, the twins ; copulation : 

% or 3. hjig-rtm^ the world ; S. hhu. 

quality ; S. guna, 

Sf^ m^, fire, S. agni or anala. 
rts^, top, summit: S, ugram. 

^ or 4. ft sftft or Jake : S. samudra. 

chhut water ; S. jala or %ouri. 
rkang, a foot : S. phda, 

£jq-gT;, Mg-hya, a V^da ; S. Ttia. 

4 ^ or 5. Qgc;, hbyung, an element; S. bhutam, 

dvang^ an organ of sense ; S. indray am. 

*r^Qj mdah, an arrow ; S. bdna or vdna. 

2 ^^ phung, a heap of the aggregates constituting the body and 
soul ; S. skdndha. 

^ or 6. six cardinal points ; the north, east, 

south west, zenith and nadir. 
t'ofirO’Va, taste, savour; S. rasa, 
das^ time, season ; S. samaya. 
or 7. Thub~pa, a sage; S. Muni. 

Drang^srong, an hermit: S. Rishi. 

£, ft mountain ; S. parvata. 

Res-geah, a special or chief planet ; S, Graha. 

^ or 8. ^ ^ klUt an hydra or snake ; S. ndga, 

shrul, serpent; S. sarpa. 

ffdengs^chan, a hooded-snake ; S. ? 
fto-Ayro, creeping on its belly : S. uraga. 
ijx. nor or nor-Iha, wealth, or the eight gods of wealth: 

S. Vdsu or vasud^va. 
sred-pa, affection, passion : S. ? 

^ or 9. risa, root (or vein): S, mala. 

treasure ; S. kosham. 
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pzah, a planet ; S. praka, 
hz^a^ a holer s, chiddra. 

SHn-po, an imp or goblin ; S. Rdkskasa. 

9® or 10. comer, quarter, point; S. Dik or Dish. The ten 

pointa. 4 cardinal, 4 intermediate, the zenith and the 
nadir.) 

pjor 11. hphrog-byed, that takes by force ; S. Hari for Siva, 

Drag-po, the brave or fierce, S. Rudra, for Siva, 

the source of happiness; S. Shambhtt, 
another name of Siva. 

Dvang-phyvg, the powerful: S. Ishwara^ for Siva. 
or 12. Nyi-ma, the sun; S. Surya, Arka, Bhdnu. 

Igaf, khyim, the sun's place in the zodiac ; S. Griha or pi. 
ChrihdSt the 12 zodiacal signs. 

or 13. hdod-pa, lust, desire, wish, Cupid; S. Kama. 

or fnyos-byed, that inebriates or makes mad. 

lust, desire, wish, Cupido. S. Madana, Kama DCva. 
^^orl4. 4r^, mind; S. manas, 

Ma-nUt ditto ; S. manu. 

Srid-pa, existence, birth, the world ; S. bhuvanam. 
or 15. nyin-zhagt the \bth day of a lunar month ; 

any day of the semilunation. S. Aha or Ahan. 
or 16. Mi~bdag, lord of men, a sovereign ; S. Narapati, 

Rgyal-po, a king, prince; S. Raja. 

^^or 18. nyes^pa, or skyon, vice, fault, blemish, S. Dosha. 

or 24. Rgyal-va, be that has been victorious, a Jina or Buddha ; 

S. Jina. 

^«4 0r25. de-nyid, the same self ; S. tatwam. 

or 27. Skar~mat a star, one of the 27 constellations in the 

path of the moon; S. Nakshatra. 
or 32. So, a tooth ; S.dan^a, 

For o zero or 0 the foUowing three terms are used : 

#{|KQ mkhah, void, space, S. kha, dkdsha, gaganam. 

^fS) ^ig, a spot, stain ; S. ? nabhas. 

8tong-pa, the vacuum; empty space, zero ; S. shdnyam 
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II.— ^ Brie/ Description of Herat. By Munshi Mohan Lal» 

7b the Editor q/ the Journal qf the Asiatic Society^ 

SlRy 

The arrival here lately of a package from India, bringing Journals of the Asiatic 
Society, of wluch you are the source, containing many curious novelties, has excited 
my desire to contribute some little information to so great a public object. 

1 was two years in the Dehli College, under the tuition of Mr. Taylob, and en- 
couraged to gain the eternal advantage of learning by C. E. Trevelyan, Esq. who 
is my kind patron. 

At my firiend Mr. B. Fitzgerald's house, I met Lieut. A. Burnes, whom I 
accompanied at bis wish, and of my own free will, to Bokhdra and Persia, in the 
capacity of a Persian Munshi. 1 am now in company with Dr. Gerard. We have 
only native articles of writing, and are also not in a place of solitude, or even of quiet 
repose, an account of the preparations for encountering Shah Sruja. I therefore 
hope you will be kind enough to forgive the feebleness of my observations, and the 
badness of my pen and paper, but 1 trust my endeavours in the accompanying 
will not be the less acceptable in describing a brief aceount of Herat. 

I remain, &c. 

Kandahar f lOih October f 18S3. Moiiun Lal. 

The City of Herat. 

Tradition and the following Persian verse say, that thu foundation 
\ of the city of Herdt, or Hari, w’as by an ancient king called L ah rasp, who 
was succcded by Gushtasp. Alexander, the successor of Behman, 
built and finished the structure of Herat very beautifully, and after him 
it was never repaired. 

•Jl (^1 jWc 

[LahrAsp laid the foundations of Hare ; Gushtasp erected many buildings thereon ; 
Bahman after him added greatly to the town, and Alexander imt the finishing 
stroke to it. — ] 

The city is environed by a strong wall, and also by a small, weak, and 
thirsty ditch. The circumference is nearly four miles. The houses in the 
city are generally made of two stories high, and have very small doors 
to enter at. 

Great part of the population of the city, and even of the western 
district, is Parsi Baban, the follower of Panj^tem, or five persons, name- 
ly. Muhammed, Ali, Fatimah, Hasan, andHosAiN. — ^Theyare all fond 
of the Persian government — not with regard to religion, but through the 
" ill treatment, which they daily receive from Kamran and his ministers. 

He is a decrepit and gloomy prince. He excites the pity of mankind. 
He has neither state nor good palace, which is like a prison. He is 
c 
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destitute of the signs of royalty, and a ray of meanness and melan- 
choly gleams on his features. 

He is afraid of his ministers and of the whole Ala koo zay family, 
who over-rule him. He is anxious to get rid of them, and to be an 
ally of the English Government, of wdiicli he often talked very friendly. 

Shair Muhammed Khan, the Acting Vizier, is a talkative and base 
man. He susiiected us to be Russian spies, and twice sent thieves at 
night to destroy us, but availed nothing. 

Our abode in Herat for seven months was very far from agreeable, 
especially as wx hoj)cd to be in Cabul in December. Upon one hand, the 
plague was ravaging the city ; on the other, the dearth of every article 
caused us to spend a great deal of money. 

The streets of Herat arc very narrow and dirty, but the roofed ba- 
zar, or clidrsii, gives an idea that in old days it was a great mar- 
ket in Khorasan. The shops are adonied by English chintzes, wliich 
are here very dear. 

The people of Herat, though poor, are fond of pleasure. They go daily 
to gardens, which resemble imradise, and pass their time in firing from 
horse-back, in racing, and also in singing, joking, dancing, and sleeping. 

Their dress is a red shirt and an open red trowser, below a cloak or 
chogha, and on the head a turban of Peshdwer Imgi, They tie 
a verv thin cloth round their waist, and keep a knife on their girdle for 
show, and also for aggression. 

The suburbs of Herat are exceedingly fertile, and covered by numerou.s 
villages, which extend as far as the eyes reach. Ihc whole coimtr\ is 
divided into four pai*ts ; namely, Ohaih, Kurakh, Ghuryan, and Sabz- 
war^ or Jafazor^ 

Since "Kamban’s dynasty, the commerce of Herat has fallen to 
nothing. The caravans are plundered, as we ourselves were witness of. 
The resident merchants are fined in a large sum of money ui)on any 
foolish pretext of the Government, 

There are two frequented roads from Herat to Bokhara, one goes 
through Maimara, where the caravans generally meet with difficulty. 
The other, whichf»is easy, leaves Sdrakhs on the left liand. By this last 
route the caravans cross the Mvr-ghdk river, and reach Bokhdra after 23 
marches, the distance of which (a merchant told me) is 110 farsangs, 

or 480 miles. ^ , 

The caravan pays duty only in four places through all the way, and I 

have got the name of every stage witten in my diary. 

\ subjoin the list of the income of Herat, which if you think suffici- 
ently interesting and proper, you may include in this letter. 
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Tomans, 

1 Money collected from teMUt, 1150 

2 Wearere annually pay 1500 

3 The soap manufacture is monopolized for 700 

4 The monopoly of Bokhara caravan passing through Kurakh, 600 

5 The head of the grape-sellers pays annually 250 

6 Money collected by stamping skins and caps, 600 

7 Money collected by the above means on new clothe 800 

8 Money collected by stamping woollen things, 100 

9 Mir Shahi, or money collected by the inhabitants for the purpose of 

watching at night against thieves,. ... 200 

10 The chief seller of the heels of shoes pays 160 

11 Monopolizer of water and wind mills pays 600 

12 Money collected from the people for catching thieves, doozd baglri,,, 200 

13 Cash collected from the districts or Beldhats^ 2000 

14 Custom-house officer of SahzwAr pays 300 

15 Do. of Ghuryan 2 )ays 1500 

1 (i ^loney collected from the black tents of Emak or Elat annually, 2000 

17 Monopolizer of wood for burning and all other uses pays, 300 

18 Tlie head of the horse-sellsrs pays 180 

19 Money collected from Zeh M^i, orskin ropes, exported to India, 4 

20 The inhabitants of Caravanserais pay 50 

21 Money collected from the Kandahar gate, 150 

22 Do. collected from the KAmhk gate,'. 50 

23 Duty taken upon charcoal, 60 

24 Money obtained from all shops, 1000 

25 Duty taken upon tobacco, 200 

26 Dnbhayh or the head of skin-cleaners pays 110 

27 Money collected from stamping the kafsh or a kind of shoe, 300 

28 Monopolizer of assafoetida pays 600 

^ Money collected from each Toman’s king, called the Toman Shahi, . . 300 

3i. \nufacturer of the rice or SAaiipajs annually, 600 

31 hionopolizer of the mint (in Ilaji Firoze’s reign, 50 tomans everyday,) 

now pays yearly, 120 

32 Revenue of Ghuryan, 220 

33 Do. of Obaih, 300 

34 Do. of Kvrakh, 110 

35 Do. of SahzwAr, 100 

List of the Corn produced in Herat, Sec, Karvan, 

Corn produced in the suburbs of Herat, 27000 

Do. inOim'A, 2000 

Do. in Kurukh, 1020 

Do. in Ghuryan, 2000 

Do. in Subzwar, 1.300 

20 Rupees make a Toman of Herat, which is equal to 6Rs. and 12 As. of India. 

Karvan is a measure of 100 maunds of Tabriz, which is equal to six maunds and 
10 seers of India. 

c 2 
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On the 4th of July, 1833. before the sun rose, we set out to the east 
of the city* to examine the place called Gdzur Gdh^ where the body of 
Abu Ismael* or Khajbh Abdul Ansak, the son of Abu Mansaur. the 
son of Abu Atoub, the son of Mat Ansar, or the bearer of Muhammxd’s 
Koran, reposes. 

Abu ANSAR was struck with stones by the boys, when he was doing 
penance, of which he expired in 1065, A. D., or in 481, Hejri*. He had 
learned about 12,00,000 poems by heart, and was the author of 1,00,000 
couplets. 

When we reached the pleasant Gdzvr Gdh, we entered the CAdr- 
8u or square of Hasan Khan Shamlu, who has also built a few shops 
and a fine cistern on account of the periodical fair in spring. Having pass- 
ed through the aahan, we came to the door which led us to the grave 
of Abu Ansar. The door is made of copper, and on each side are 
fine and clear mosques, where we saw a few Korins laying on the shelves 
or rdhala. The Musnavi, or the book of Maulanai Riim, is recited 
every morning, and the people faint during the invocation. 

On our right hand were the tombs of Mansur Sultan, the father 
of Shah Ruxh Mirza, and of the descendants of Amtr Timur. On 
our left were buried the successors of Chengiz Khan. The body of 
Mansur was lodged on a large platform, bordered with marble, and 
towards the head of the tomb we saw the following inscription ; 

1 CSii^LdX 

“tJ ‘**r* J 

c^iUx ^^\ 

^UaJ.w AJLwt^i 

The substance of the inscription may be thus rendered : 

“ This excellent construction and meritorious work which resembles Paradise* re- 
splendent with the lights of divine favour and the blessings of the merciful 
God, has been built with great art and beauty as the monument of the famous Sul- 
tan GmirstrnDXN Manbur and his pious descendants* in the year of H. 772, 
Written by Sultan Mushhadi.'' 

* The year 481 Hejiri began on the 27th March, 1088, not 1065 as above stated. 
— £]>« 
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Aitiong the graves of Chanoiz Khak's hmJiy was a body covered 
with black marble, on which we beheld the stirprising sculptures of the 
ancient unknown hewer. Hie works are incomparable at the present 
day. The stone was carved in seven figures, called “ haft kdm,*' or 
seven pens. 1 copied the following inscription from the above tomb : 

[On the day of the threat king’s death, the Lord seat him repose, and the pen of 
fate inscribed his simple epitaph rest in peace.” [a. k. 718.] 

The tomb of Abu ansar was very large, bordered with marble, and 
covered with stones : on the bead of the grave stands a marble I6h 
which resemb^s a minar : it is beautifully made of two pieces. The 
size of one piece is five feet high, and of the other is 10»feet. It is co- 
vered with Arabic letters, and has only one in the following Persian: 

L::>A<,lAliltV.:u: oU; ^ u:»U 

[The Khajeb, in look and verity a king, was c^nally versed in the affairs of both 
the worlds ; would you know the date of his death, read it in the words * Kkt^eh 

AhdnlUi' i. e. a. h. 737. The words give the same date,] 

The tomb is commanded by a magnifi^nt high arch, erected by Shah 
Hukii Mirza, 480 years ago. It is 70 feet high. 

Timur Shah resolved to gild the arch, but was diverted by some ac- 
cidents. On the right hand of the tomb are many inscribed poems 
written by the celebrated author named Jami, but the following 
verse made by Hasun Khan Shamlu informs us the day of abdul 
ansar’s death : 

aI! ^ ^ gsLw ISjibi) 

[If you are desirous that the cupbearer of wisdom should give you a cup full of 
unilerstanding, come into the banqueting house of Khajah Abdullah Anaari. 

II is monument is like the graceful cypress which enchants angels to hover 
over it, crying and lamenting like doves.] 

When we came out of the door, we went to the cistern, which contains 
a very delicious, sweet-flavoured water, called Ah Zem-^zem ; it is cold 
in summer, and hot in winter, which 1 believe is owing to a jdeception 
in the te mperature of the atmosphere. There were written plenty of verses 
in the arch, which 1 wished to copy. 
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IcfAfU^Uj tXx:>.jjy idts^t lit j tijxpJ ULiJ IfAAJ 

c3^ ^ e/-V-!; jt*^ d^s^Lw 

J 

j'^ ssi^ dji 

^Sj^] U». jd * U)Jc!| 

^a 1^ t^bwj^ ajc^^ ‘^lLmo \f'J 

C- ^ (JUu 

(yj 

[The purport of this long inscription is, that Adil Shah Rukh erected a well / 
and terraces, &c. tor the use of pilgrims to the tomb of Khajrh Assar, " which \' 
having fallen into disrepair were reconstructed at the expense of a female descend- 
ant of Ca'n one of the sons of Chengez Khan in the year (houz-ze7Hzem-iiihabil) 
1090.] 

Tlie original name of Gdzur Gdh is Kazar Gdh, Karzar mean 
. in Persian battle, and Gdh^ place, (the place of battle ;) in short, it is 
the seat of happiness and pleasure, and the people always go and j}ass 
their time in drinking and singing, which seems very inconsistent with 
the solemnity of the dead. 

The water of the neighbouring coA’ered fountain runs beautifully 
through the canal which ornaments Gdzur Gdk and makes it a lovely 
spot in Herat. 

Towards the north of the city, under the base of the hills, flourishes a 
pleasant edifice, called Takht Snfar constructed by Sultan Hosain 
MjRZA,thefoulth descendant of Amir Timur. In spring tlie neighbouring 
fields and mountains are covered wdth a bed of yellow and red flowers, 
called UrGhavan. The place is now going to decay, but seems to have 
been once a paradise. A tank of water possesses a mafynificent fountain, 
which with its ivatery arrows fights with the top of the building. The ' 
licight of the edifice is measured 100 feet. 

In the reign of Kultan Hosain Mirza the punishment for the people 
of bad demeanor was to reduce them to the office of masons, who were 
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ordered to assist in the building of Takht Sitfar* He also published a 
poem aud applied it on every gate, that the passengers should read it. 

[All who have been trespassing in the pleasures of wine and beauty, by Mirza*s 
command must add a stone to tlie 

To the N. E- of the city stand the two very grand ruins separated by 
the stream Anjir^ 

St'LTAN Hosain 'Mirza Icavcs his name by building a stately col- 
lege, which is all levelled to the ground. Two arches and four minars 
have still a grand appearance, and are separated into two equal parts by 
the above stream. The arch and the two minars which ore situate on 
the right hank of the water are in the vicinity of the grave of Sultan 
Hosain, who is remembered with great respect and honor. He reigned 
in 1.500, A. D. The head master of the college was the famous poet 
named .Jami, whose works are very interesting indeed. 

On the left hank of the stream rests the body of Goher Shad, the 
daughter of Amir Timur,* and the sister of Shah Rukh. The grave 
it* shaded by a very high gilt dome. There were formerly nine tombs, 
all made of black marble, ornamented by inscriptions in the Arabic cha- 
racter. The letters are all rubbed out and not legible. 

She built a fine edifice called Musallah, and is said to have been 
the most incomparable lady in the world. She never married, but 
devoted herself to the perusal of the Kordn ; she was anxious to encour- 
age the people to learn. The place is decorated by four liigh mi- 
nars and two lofty arches, which make a beautiful square of 75 paces. 

On the top of the arch were a few defaced Arabic inscriptions, which I 
could no.t read. The minars seem half finished, and bent towards Meshid, 
to salute Em AM Rkza. I ascended a minar of two stories high by 
ililficult paces, and had a very striking view of the city. Every story 
contains 20 steps. 

Having passed the square, we entered a lofty dome, which encouraged 
us to climb five stairs, and to come into the gilt and painted room where 
OonKR Sha'd ]>rayed. 

All these ruins are decorated with azure and gold cdour : (the blue 
colour is made of laiiis-lazuli, which is found in considerable quantities 
in the mines of j 

It is alleged, one day Goher Shad, aecompanied by 200 beautiful 
ladies, came into the college, and ordered all the students to go out ; she 
passed all day in the place, and had the pleasure of seeing every 
room. 
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One of the students^ being sleepy^ was not aware of her eoming, and 
therefore he remained in the oolite. He aweke and peejied fearfully 
through the holes of the window. He*cast his eyes on a ruby*lipped lady« 
one of the companions of GoHua Shad/’ She caught the sight of 
the scholar, and fell in love with him. She left her associates, and en- 
tered the room of tiie student, who gained the pleasure of her society. 

She was a delicate virgin, and after leaving the student, she joined 
her party, who suspected her by the irregularity of her dress and man- 
ners. 

G^hsr Shad, on the information of this, was very much vexed, and 
to wipe away the reproach, she married all her associates to the students 
of the college, who were first ordered to avoid the friendship of the 
women. She gave them clothes, fine beds, and good salaries to live upon ; 
she made rules for the collegians to meet their wives after seven days, on 
the condition not to forget their studies. She did all this to arrest the 
progress of adultery. 

On the east end of the city flourished a very grand ancient building, 
called Masjid Jamahs or great mosque. It was erected by Sultak 
Ghiasuddin, the old king of Gaur, 700 years ago. He was the 
son of Mvbammbd Sam, and the sixth descendant of Abu Bakr, one 
of the friends of Muhammed. 

The mosque has four doors and many arched domes. We made our 
entrance through the door called dar-hauz-vakil. Having traversed 70 
paces under a roof supported by massive jiillars, we opened into the 
great square of the mosque. 

On our left hand were two pieces of marble, decorated with Persian 
inscriptions, which contained no valuable subjects, but an order to the 
custom-house officers, to provide the mullas with livelihood. The length 
of the square is 11 1 paces, and the breadth, 83. 

There are four lofty and magnificently painted arches facing each 
other. The arch which stands to the west led us into the praying place, 
covered with heaps of mud. which has lately fallen by the severity of 
the winter. We saw a marble tomb-stone lying on the ground, which 
had Arabic characters. It was engraved by Fbrokh Shad Shbrvani, 
to cover the gmve of Sultan Abu Sabd Ktjrqani. 

The eastern arch exhibits a great deal of Muhammedan neglect. It is 
almost hidden under considerable masses of earth. The arch, which is 
situate towards the south, contains numerous Arabic inscriptions. They 
are aU wasted away by the rains. 

The northern arch is the place for students ; it conducted us into a 
cupedated structure, where we were astonished to see a marble slab in 
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tihe Bbape of a door. It nwui of a piece, and so beoatiMly clear, 
that our faces were^*itHected in it. The length of the stone was ten 
spans, and the breads, eight. 

Having passed through a very small door, we happened to come mto a 
square of 20 paces, where the body of Sultan Ghiasvddin reposes. 
The place is very filthy, and the grave is reduced to pieces. There is no 
inscription at all. The roof has fallen into decay, and overwhelms the 
tomb. There are many graves also, and the bones of the dead seemed 
to be decayed. Our sight got dim by visiting the sepulchres. There 
was no difference between thg tomb of the great Sultan and that of the 
poor man. 

In the square of the mosque is a small cistern of water, for ablution, 
and a large heavy vessel of tin, made by Sultan Griasuddin ; the cir- 
cumference of which was 20 spans, and the thickness of the edge was 
one. There were inscriptions written on the borders of the vessel, dated 
700 years ago. 

It was repaired by Malar Griasuddin Cu'rt, 470 years ago, and 
repainted by Mir Ali SIiair, the minister of Sultan Hosain, 350 
years ago. The verse informs us the day of the repair. 

1 

[Tills place, which was before vile as a rotten bone, has acquired enduring 
fame like the kaaba, I inquired the date of the building, and my mind answered x 

it is a second altar of Abraham.’’ a. h. 950.] 

The mined buildings of Herat are beyond my ideas of description, 
and I am very sorry indeed that I am not well conversant with the Eng- 
lish language. 

One farsangisx from the city tow^irdsthe south is a famous bridge, called 
Pul Mdldfi, In former days there were 33 arches, but now only 27 remain. 

No history gives us any information about the foundation of the bridge, 
but the people say that it was built by a lady named Nur Biby, who lived 
more than 1000 years ago. The books of Herat give no account of 
the bridge, which is called by the natives ‘ the matchless in the world.' 
The inundation of the river was so rapid, during our residence at 
Herat, that three arches were swept away from one end, and nearly for 
two months all intercourse between Herat and other places was arrested. 

From Kochan, or Kabu Shain, where we were with the camp of H. 
R. H. Abas Mirza, Astrabad, a sea-port town on the bank of the Cas- 
pian, is nine days* journey ; and I am sorry not to know what sort of road 
continues from this to the above place ; but in winter we hear the road 

D 
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to Astrahad is so muddy and troublesome that foot passengers even 
find difficulty to go. 

The horsemen from Kachan to Herat may come very easily in eight 
days, and are supplied vnth all sorts of provision in the way. From Herat 
to Cahul the route is beautifully covered with villages, the produce of 
which can feed a considerable army. It b 20 days’ journey without cross* 
ing any hill. 

On the death of Vizir Fatha Khan, his brother, Dost Muhamhbd, 
mutinied against Shah Muhammed and Prince KAMRAN,and defeated them 
after a great loss. They escaped from Cahul and came to Herat tlirough 
the Hazara country, after 13 marches ; tliey were abo accompanied by 
a numerous army. 

Shah Zaman, on his coming to the throne, had occasion to quell an 
insurrection at Cahul, and arrived there from Herat in the space of 10 
or 1 1 days, and a large body of horsemen accompanied him. 

The road through which these two above-mentioned kings came to Ca- 
bul is hilly, and the people are called independent Hazaras, 

From CaJbulXiQ the bank of the Indus, the road, through the Khyhur coun- 
try, is not to be traversed by carriages, and is eight days* journey : and from 
thence to Lahore we saw oursqlvea in some places that it was a diflicult 
route. 15 marches bring the travellers from the bank of theindus, or Atock 
to Lahore. 

Alexander the Great, on his invasion of India, came by this road, 
without encountering any difficulty, and also Nadir, who is called an ad. 
venturer, followed his example. 

Our last interview with Shah Kamran was avery friendly one. He pro- 
mised a great deal to be friendly with the British Government, and never 
to submit to the Persians, who he said, are the obedient slaves of the Rus- 
sians.” He told Dr. Gerard to come again to Herat on leave from tlie Go- 
vernment, where they both will get a great advantage by working the valu- 
able mines of his country. 


III . — On the Climate of the Fossil Elephant. By the Rev. R. Everest, 

M. G. S. SfC. 

[Read at the Meeting of the 26th December, 18.S3.] 

Since the discovery of fossil bones of the Pachydermata, and some 
large Carnivora in England and other parts of Northern Europe, it has 
been usual to consider them as evidence of a tropical climate having ex- 
isted in those localities, while the animals to which they belonged were 
living. 
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' The term has been rather ve^ely used ; for the Cape of Good Hope, 
of which country four of the animals whose bones have been found most 
abundantly are natives, viz. the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopota- 
ihus, and the hyaena, is situated without the tropics, and in a hemisphere 
much colder than the northern one. 

But, barring this, the assertion has been more seriously called in ques- 
tion by Mr. Fleming, a Scotch naturalist, who observed, that the circum- 
stance of certain animals being incapable of bearing a certain climate 
was no proof that their congeners laboured undmr a like disability ; and 
he instanced the rein-deer, which by its habits, its food, and its cli- 
mate, is totally separated from the genus, in which, according to its 
conformation, it must be ranked. 

Unless tlierefore (he continued) you can prove the identity of the fossil 
with the existing species, you cannot with propriety draw any conclusion, 
as to the climate the former may have lived in. 

In confirmation of this, we may remark under what disadvantageous 
circumstances wc commonly judge the animals of a tropical climate 
unable to bear our northern cold. They are mostly individuals who have 
not even been born in a domestic state, but have been caught wild, caged, 
and suddenly exposed to a great change of temperature. We see in our 
own people, and in animals brought with us from Europe, the conse- 
quences of such a change, equal to, though the reverse of, the other. What 
numbers are carried ofl'*, and how few can preserve a healthy and vigorous 
condition wdth every precaution that can be taken ; yet man, the horse, 
and the dog are, with little exception, the hardiest of existing animals, 
and the most universally diffused over the globe. We have a marked 
instance of the liability even of certain varieties of the same species to 
suffer more than others, in the Newfoundland dog, which, I believe, no 
one has ever succeeded in preserving alive in India. 

The objection of Mr. Fleming was strengthened by the circumstance 
that the elephant, which was found in Siberia preserved in ice had ac- 
tually a coat of long hair, such as would have fitted it for living in a 
severe climate. Mr. Ltell too quotes from Bishop Heber the informa- 
tion that along the lower range of the Him^aya mountains, in the 
north-eastern border of the Dehli territory, between lat. 29®, and 30® 
he saw an elephant covered with shaggy hair. I have inquired a great 
deal, of people used to elephants, respecting this, since my residence in 
the Dehli territory, but could never find any one who was aware of the 
existence of such a breed or variety of the animal. One solitary indi- 
vidual was mentioned to me, as having been seen at Dehli some years 
ago, with a good deal of long hair upon it, but it was altogether an 
D 2 
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anomaly, being of a dirb^ white or cream colour, like tibe atate tlephanta 
of the Burmese sovereign. 

Since Mr. Fleming raised the objection above stated, the discovery of 
fossil bones of the elephant in Yorkshire, intermingled with those of the 
Bison, a North American animal, and several ipecies of land and fresh- 
water shells yet existing in Great Britain, seems to have determined, that 
the climate, at the period those animals lived, was nearly what it is at 
present. But it is still a question of some interest, how much that dif- 
ference was ; and situation in a country, where races of animals si- 
milar to those, whose bones have been found fossil, are yet existing, 
enables us to throw some light upon this. 1 mean, of course, supposing 
the species to be the same. If we revert to Mr. Fleming’s objection 
that no argument can be drawn from the capabilities of one species, as 
to those of another, then we must desist from reasoning on the subject, 
until we can ascertain the law according to which different species of the 
same genus are distributed over the globe. 

Of the six species of Carnivora which were discovered in the celebrated 
Kirkdale cavern, four are yet inhabitants of Northern Europe, viz. the 
bear, wolf, fox, and weasel ; of the two others, the tiger and the hysena, 
the first is sometimes found at the very edge of perpetual snow in the 
Him^aya, as we learn from Mr. Hodgson’s account of the Mammalia 
of Nepal*. Pennant too mentions it among the snows of Mount Ararat 
and in Armenia, and it is said to be abundant (see Playfair’s Geography) 
in the northern part of the peninsula of Corea on the eastern coast of 
China. This peniiu^ula extends from 34*^ 30’ to 43® N. Lat. and its 
climate cannot differ greatly from that of Pekin in 39° N. Lat., where it is 
stated that the frost lasts from November to March, and that the ther- 
mometer is usually below 20° Fahrenheit at night in winter time. An ac- 
count too, has lately been published in Calcutta of a trading ship (the 
Sylph) having been frozen up on the same coast, in Lat. 40° by the 1st of 
December. So that there can hardly remain a doubt, but that the tiger 
is capable of bearing a climate even more severe thau that of England, 
probably one approaching to that of the southern coast of the Baltic. 

The ordy circumstances essential to its existence appear to be a great 
extent of very thick forest, and an abundance of ruminant animals, both 
which would be the consequence of excess of moisture. It is most nu- 
merous, I believe, in Ceylon, the eastern peninsula of India, the Delta of 
the Ganges, and the vast belt of forests that border the outer Himalaya 
range ; every where, in short, that great moisture, and the vegetation 
consequent npon it are to be found. Where the climate becomes dry, 
aq in comtry to the west of Dehli, the soil sandy, and the vegeta- 
* Journal, As. Soc. vol. i. page 340. 
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tion etwted* il; is 9iip|]toted by the Uon^ m enimal which infested that 
part in great numbera a few years back» though since the arrival of 
the English it has beco^ extinct^ or nearly so. 

1 have not yet been able to ascertain the limit of the climate of the 
hyaena. But there are two animals in the list of the Kirkdale remains, 
viz. the weasel and the water-rat, that are, at present, confined to high 
northern latitudes. The first of these '(see Pennant’s Table of Quad- 
rupeds of Arctic Zoology, vol. 1,) extends only as far south as Barbary, 
aiul the last no farther than the south of Europe, ^ that, in a degree, 
they enable us to set a limit to the heat of the anemt climate, as the 
elejjhant and animals allied th it do to the cold. The next question, 
therefore, that occurs to us is, — what extreme of cold these latter are 
capable of enduring ? 

The greatest elevation at which the wild elephant is found in the 
mountains to the north of this, is at a place called Nahun, about 4000 
feet above the level of the sea, and in the 31st degree of N. Lat. I have 
not met vritli the temperature of Nahun itself in any work, but we have 
given us in the Gleanings the temperature ofSeharunpoor, 1000 feet, and 
Mussoori 7000 feet above the level of the sea, both places in nearly 
the same latitude and longitude. Thpy are at’ follows. 

Seharunpur Mean Temperature. 


Jan. Fub. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec, 

52 

5.5 

67 

78 

85 

90 85 

Mussoori. 

83 

79 

74 

64 

55 

39 

39.5 

52 

60 

72.5 

73 

65.5 

65.5 

61.5 

60.5 

52 

40 


Now Nahun being, as to elevation, half way between these two, we can- 
not err greatly in taking the aritlimetic means of these numbers for its 
temperature. Thus, vre have, 

45.5 47- 59.5 G9 78,5 81.5 75 74 70 67 .58 47.5 
for the mean temperature of each month, giving a yearly mean of 64.4. 
Now the yearly mean of Keswick in Cumberland, which we may assume 
for that of Kirkdale, is 48®, leaving a difference of 16. "4 still to be ac- 
counted for. 

But we may remark that this climate of Nahun is what has been call- 
ed an “ excessive,” in opposition to an insular, climate ; that is, one in 
which, owing to its distance from the ocean, the extremes of heat and 
cold are very great. Thus, the month of January averages 45.5, and June, 
the hottest month, is 81 .5, making a difference of 36 degrees; whereas, at 
Edinburgh, the mean of January for five years is 37, and of July (usually 
the hottest month there) only 60®, giving a difference of only 23 degrees. 

It may be worth while to compare the five coldestmonths at both places. 
Taking the average at Edinburgh for five years, and adding one degree 
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for the difference of latitude between that place and Kirkdale« the* num- 
bers stand thus : 

Not. Dec. Jan. Feb. March 

Nahun 58 47.5 45.5 47 59.5 

Kirkdale, 42.1 41.8 38 39.8 42.1 

Difference, 15.9 5.7 7.5 7.2 17.4 


So that for the three coldest months in the year, the elephant actually 
endures a temperature not differing in the average more than 6^.8 Farh. 
from that of Yorkshire at the same season. 

Now we have no reason to suppose the great heats of the summer es- 
sential to the existence of the elephant ; if^ therefore, we alter only these 
five months at Kirkdale, so as to raise them above the minimum atNalfun 
(45,5), we have a climate, which we may reasonably suppose it capable 
of bearing the year through. Allowing the differences between each 
Buccessive month to be as at present, we might place the numbers thus : 

Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March 

Kirkdale, 50.1 49.8 4C 47.8 50.1 

The total number of degrees added to the five months is 40, which would 
raise the mean of the whole year from 48 to 51 .3. The months of April 
and October would be warmer than at present; but this would be com- 
pensated by the diminished heat ot the summer months, which would 
probably be somewhat cooler. 

Here then the argument of Mr. Fleming applies with peculiar effect. 
Most species with which we are acquainted have certain breeds or varie- 
ties which are somewhat more hardy than their fellows. Thus the oxen, 
and sheep, and horses that are bred in the low pastures of the south of 
Fngland, would perish in a country where the black cattle and sheep of 
the Highland of Scotland, and the ponies of Shetland, would thrive. If 
therefore it be not improbable to suppose that the present elephant of 
Northern India is fitted to live in an insular climate, the mean temperfi- 
ture of which is about 52® Farh., it is by no means unlikely that a breed 
somewhat hardier may have existed in a mean temperature four degrees 
lower, or 48®. 

There is yet, however, some further evidence, that the elephant is 
capable of bearing a climate somewhat similar to that which has been 
above assigned to it. 

Hannibal, on his famous expedition into Italy, took with him a consi- 
derable number of elephants, which were probably obtained in Mauri- 
tania, A detailed account has been left us of the difficulties he was 
subjected to, particularly in the passage of the Alps ; but it is no where 
that I can find stated, that the elephants suffered more than the other 
beasts of burden belonging to the comp. The transport of them across 
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the Rhone Is anmotelj told; and yet, though the anhy remained four 
days upon the snow ; though Hannibal himself is said to have told one 
of his Roman prisoners* that he had lost 36,000 men, besides a vast num- 
ber of horses and other beasts of burden; though he is represented by 
his adversary SciPio, before the engagement on the banks of Tesinp 
(Ticinus), as having lost two-thirds of his horse and foot in the passage 
of the Alps, yet nothing is said about the alephants, until the battle of 
Trebia, when, owing to the severe ^tig^e, and long exposure to a snow- 
storm, great numbers of men, cattle, and almost elephants perish- 

ed. Shortly afterwards, we read of a pitiable detraction of men and 
cattle in the attempt to pass the Apennines, and that here also seven of 
the elephants, which had hitherto survived, were lost. One only was 
left in crossing the marshes of the Amo in the ensuing spring. 

Tlius, it appears, that these animals, who had the disadvantage ofbeing 
born in a climate far to the south, and not even reared in a domestic 
state, endured the extreme cold and privation consequent on the passage 
of the Alps late in the autumn, and a winter campaign succeeding it. 
Now the elephant, though capable of sustaining great burdens, is said to 
bear long inarches and scarcity of food very indifferently. These two 
causes, therefore, must have contributed in a great degree to their loss. 

Hannibal recruited his army with men and cattle in the countries he 
passed through, and was thus enabled to proceed ; but we have no ac- 
count of wliat proportions of the original expedition, which left the 
shore of Africa, were living at the time of crossing the marshes of the 
Arno, and what had perished. In the absence of this, we can only 
guess at the different capacities of man, the horse, the ox, and the ele- 
phant, to endure fatigue and cold. Yet did we know nothing of this 
last, except from the history above alluded to, we could hardly doubt, 
but that, if gradually inured to a colder climate, in a succession of 
generations, it would easily bear any temperature above the freezing 
point. 

The freezing point, however, would of necessity set a limit to the 
existence of any animal of the size and structure of the elephant. In a 
country occasionally subjected to heavy fells of snow, which remained 
untliawed upon the ground for several days, such a creature would be 
unable to move about in search of food, and must consequently perish. 
On this account, the elephant of Siberia could not have lived in a very 
severe climate, notwithstanding its long hair and mane. 

It is singular, that the ancients should have had a tradition of an 
animal somewhat similar, not maned indeed, but crested : ** Mirum unde 
cristatos Juba tradiderit” is the expression used by Pliny in speaking of 
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the elephants of Ethiopia, which were a different breed, it ttppearo, from 
those of Mauritania. 

If we turn to the map of Europe, in the 2nd vol, of LratL's Geology, 
we shall find that a great proportion of it was beneath the sea at a late 
geological period, a circumstance fuUy sufficient to account for the small 
difference of climate, which we have supposed to be necessary for the 
existence of the elephant. We know enough of the laws which regulate 
the atmospheric phenomena, to be able to assert this change as one that 
must necessarily ha^ happened. It is needless, therefore, to investigate 
the matter further; « r. , 

I have not been able to learn the greatest elevation at which the 
rhinoceros is to be found, but it cannot be much less than that of the 
elephant. 

There is another question connected with the climate of these extinct 
animals, and that is the period of the’ir existence. The bones of some of 
tliem have lately been found in caverns in the south of France, inter- 
mixed with those of men, and fragments of a rude kind of jiottery. 
Some have endeavoured to explain away the direct inference from this 
fact, viz, that tlie animals were contemporaneous with the human race, 
but hardly with success. 

We know nothing of Gaul before the conquest of it by Caesar, nor 
have we any account of Germany of an earlier date. What ‘■pecies, 
therefore, may have existed in the wildernesses of these countries, for 
a thousand years, or more, previous, we cannot detennine. The fossil 
elk of Ireland, which was once termed “ antediluvian/’ is now believed 
to have existed in the forest of Germany at a comparatively late period. 
Since the time of the ancients, several large animals have become (‘xtiiict 
in regions wliich once harboured them. Thus the lion has deserted 
Greece since the time of Aristotle. The elephant, has left Northern 
Africa (I mean that part of it to the north of the g^eat desert), and the 
hippopotamus the Nile, since the days of the Caesars. The rhinoceros, 
which a few centuries back was found as far to the west as Attock on 
the Indus, is now confined to the forests east of the Ganges. Can we 
then supxjose that in the many centuries previous, during which it was 
co-existent with man, its limits were not greatly circumscribed? Is it 
not rather probable that both it and the elephant (which is now limited 
by the Sutlej) may at no very remote period have been found far west as 
the Caspian, and that from thence as well as from still further limits 
both have g^dually retreated, as they are still retreating, before the 
attacks of man, and the clearing of the forests. 
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IV . — CMrra Pm^, iuit n JP^U qf tame of the favourable drcumatoincet 
which render k.M Aduantoj^eoua Site for the Erection of an Iron and 
Steel Mimtfa€t0rit. .^ i^ tensive scale. By Lieut.-Col. Thomas C. 
Watson. 

^ Now that the fxnnmercial privileges of the East India Company are 
abolished, and that free scope is given to the h^fE)||^ement of India, 
through the enterprising speculations of Britislii'Wb^^ it may hiirly 
be expected ere long that the efforts of enlightened industry, and all the 
aid of modem machinery and scientific research, supported by a liberal 
outlay of capital, will be employed in perfecting the existing produce and 
manufacture of the country, as well as bringing into vigorous and flou- 
rishing development many sources of national prosperity which have 
hitherto languished under the unwholesome shadow of a w4de-spreading 
and disqualifying monopoly. 

My present object howjever is not to speculate on possibilities, but to 
bring forward a few plain matters of fact, which may appear to others 
who have the means of turning them to t^ncount to be pregnant with 
matter of some importance. 

A residence of considerable duration in the Kasya or Silhet hills, 
and my observations and inquiries while sojourning there, have impress* 
ed my mind with a full and satisfactory conviction, that works might be 
established in those hills for the manufacture of iron and steel on a 
very extensive scale, and under as favorable a combination of circumstan* 
ces as can well be imagined or desired. It would be foreign to my 
purpose, and I fear beyond my ability, to attempt anything like a scien* 
tific treatment of this subject, and I shall therefore content myself with 
merely detailing in the order in which they strike me, certain matters of 
fact, leaving the inference to be drawn from them to those better qua- 
lified than myself to consider the question in all its bearings and rela- 
tions. 

The sanatary station of Chirra Punji is situated on the range of 
mountains that bound the plains of Silhet on the north, and which run 
nearly east and west. There is little or no rise in the country, to the 
very foot of the hills ; the ascent to which is for the most part very 
abrupt. The Sanatarium is about 4,200 feet above the level of the sea, 
and distant about eight or ten miles from Tyrea Ghat, where the 
ascent commences, to which place the Pandua river is navigable nearly 
half the year. The journey from Tyrea to Chirra is seldom performed 
in less than four hours. 

The average temperature of Chirra throughout the ye^ is more than 

IS 
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twelve degrees of Fareaheit below that of the plains iit Bmgal : in the 
months of March, April, May, September, and October, jibe difference 
is fall twenty degrees. - , , 

As to climate, my own opinion, founded cm personal experience of its 
effects on the health of my own large family, is highly in favor of its sa- 
lubrity. I have no hesitation in giving it the preference to any I have 
ever been in ; it must however be admitted that a widely dififerent view 
has been taken on point by others, who consider the dampness of 

the atmosphere, the rains, os injurious to persons labouring under 

organic affections of the liver •, whether this opinion is correct, or not 
remains to be proved, for I believe a large majority of medical gentlemen 
who have visited the Sanatarium concur in considering the climate as 
highly congenial to the European constitution : in which opinion they 
are borne out by the florid and general healthy appearance of the Euro- 
pean soldiers; but more especially of children, amongst whom no casualty 
has taken place in three years, though many have been afflicted with 
complaints incidental to childhood, which in all human probability would 
have proved fatal in the plains ; some also w'ho have been sent as a last 
hope in a state of extreme debility have been restored to perfect health 
in a few weeks. In these hilLs Cholera has never been known, although 
its ravages have frequently extended to the villages at their feet. The 
bilious remittent or jungle fever of Bengal is also unknown, and I be- 
lieve no instance has occurred of a fatal case of dysentery. 

Tyrea Ghat, which is at the commencement of the ascent, may be 
reached by the Pandua river, which is navigable for small boats, from 
the beginning of May, to the end of September ; during the other months 
land carriage commences from Pandua, or Munipoor Ghat, the form- 
er distant from Tyrea two, and the latter four, miles. The Kasya 
porters however make no additional charge, their fares for conveying a 
load of one maund up or down the hill being four annas, whether taken 
up or laid down, at Tyreah, or either of the other stations. The road 
between Tyrea and Chirra has been recently much improved, and is for 
the most part practicable on horseback. There is no doubt that a liberal 
outlay of money, under the directions of a skilful engineer, would make 
it flt for wheeled carriages, at all events for elephants and loaded bul- 
locks ; it is also certain that at a moderate expence means might be 
devised of bringing coal, iron, and other bulky and heavy articles down 
to the plains, at one-tenth part of their present cost ; but I shall take a 
future opportunity of submitting to the Asiatic Society, a model & 
cheap and simple machinery, which I have contrived for the purpose. 

Prom Calcutta, by a steam boat, the journey to Chattak (on the 
Boorma river), Jipcjay at all seasons be performed in less than six days. 
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Chottak h 4i«ta»t: V'iteea l^raa Ghat by the way of Pandua about 
fourteen mEes# performed in from four to eight hours. 

The journey ^nt BaM to Chirra, by large accommodation boats* 
usually oceaptes about tep ^ twelve days; the return voyage is perform- 
ed in five or six days. X<adies and sick people are carried up the hill 
in light doolies by two Kasyas* for eight annas each ; but the liberality 
of passengers has of late caused a considerable increase in this charge. 
Children to the age of eight or ten years are ta(^;tcp with great secu- 
rity and comfort in baskets, by a single Kasya/|^tiMr, for four annas. 
Bulky articles, which cannof be carried by a single' person, often cost a 
sum for conveyance, which appears out of all proportion ; for instance, a 
chest, weighing a maund and a half, will be taken by one man for one 
rupee ; but a square piano forte of the same weight will not be carried 
for less than ten or twelve. 

Tlic only provisions used by Europeans, which are produced in the 
hills, are beef and pork: these are abundant, cheap, and good. A cow fit 
for killing, weighing about :200 lbs., niay be purchased for six rupees, 
and a well and clean fed porker, for the same price ; of late the Kasyas 
towards M}Tung, in the interior of tlie hills, have got into tlie way of 
cultivating potatoes with great success : these at present aie sold at ra- 
ther a high price, but a few years will bring them down. The crop comes 
in at the most convenient season in the month of September, when Pat- 
na potatoes become unfit for use, of which advantage might be taken in 
supplying the Calcutta market. A few other vegetables may also be 
had in the hills. It must be admitted however that little progress has yet 
been made in gardening. 

Grain of all kind.s is brought from the plains. Rice sells from 35 
seers to one maund for a rupee ; other grains, in proportion ; but at all 
times much cheaper than in Calcutta. Eight ducks for a rupee ; large fowls, 
nine and ten for a rupee ; small fowls, 20 and 22 for a rupee; eggs, 160 
for a ruj)ee; bread, 12 loaves for a rupee, but competition wiD make this 
much cheaper. Sheep must be brought from the plains and fed. Farm- 
yards answer admirably ; pigeons thrive and increase rapidly ; rabbits 
require more care than has hitherto been bestowed on them; milk and but- 
ter abundant, but rather dear. 

The native finiits are exceUent and abundant in the season; that is, 
from November till the end of February, the finest oranges in India may 
be had for about one tliousand for a rupee. 

- The pine-apple plant, which produces the hemp, of which specimens 
are sent herewith, is raised with hardly any care in the culture, in all the 
valleys surrounding Chirra, but chiefly in that of Nanguth, about six 
iiours’ journey from the Sanatarium, where it flourishes in great luxuriance* 
« 2 
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producing in the season, June, July, and August, an alna^diint crop of 
fruit, which js admitted to be as much superior^to |nne-apples grown 
elsewhere in Bengal, as the Kasya (or as they ai^e called) Silhet 
oranges are to those of any other part of India. When in full season, this 
fruit is some times sold at the Sanatarium at upwards of 880 for one 
rupee ; it is rather above the common uze, weighing from § to ^ of a 
seer each ; it contains much juice, and it only remains to be ascertained, 
whether this fine {certainly the cheapest, considering its quantity 
known to exist any wJiwe) may not make fine cider, or whether by dis- 
tillation, it may not lie converted into good brandy. The leaves of the 
plant are gathered by the Kasyas according to the wants of their re- 
spective families, and not for the purpose of trade, generally before the 
commencement of the rains ; they are soaked in water for some time, 
before the fibre is separated by being beaten out, this fibre appears 
remarkably strong, but I have not had opportunity of submitting it to 
any comparative trials. It is chiefly used by the Kasyas for the net 
pouches or bags which form part of the equipment of every inhabitant 
of the hills. One of these I have the pleasure to send you. Should this 
hemp be found adapted for cordage, canvas, or even for paper, it may 
become an article of much importance, as I can assure the Society that 
the plant may be spread to any extent that may be supposed desirable, 
with little care and hardly any expense. 

Ihe i>epper vine grows wild in the jungles ; it is also cultivated in 
small quantities about the houses of the natives. The specimen now for- 
warded is the produce of such culture. It is used by the natives in 
their ordinary food, and is sold in the bazar of every village ; but 1 have 
not been able to find that it is ever exported. Tliere can be no question 
however but the cultivation of this vine may be extensively increased. 

Specimens of Indian Rubber I have already presented to the Society. 
It is produced from a tree which grows to a considerable size amongst 
the rocks, and which being of quick growth may be propagated with 
case to any extent from suckers or even from slips ; but even without 
increasing the plant, a very considerable supply might now be furnished 
were the article to be in demand. From the various purposes to which it 
has lately been applied in England, it may one day become a valuable 
article of export ; in its liquid state I have succeeded in moulding it 
into any shape. 

The cotton which is brought by the Kasyas to the plains for sale is 
purchased by them from the Garrows, a tribe inhabiting the northern 
side of the range of hills which divide Assam from Sylhet, but as this 
article has been already fully described by Captain Fisher I merely men* 
tion it whilst enumerating the various productions of the Kasya moun- 
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tamSt whidi toAy eventually become valuable articles of commerce. 

Honey and bees^-iffut nre produced from beeskept^ as in England, in a 
domestic state* but they are also obtained from the jungles. As yet bees*- 
wax has only been exported in small quantities ; there is, however, no 
reason why it should not be abundantly collected as an article of traffic, 
if not of manufacture on the spot. 

TheKasyas have no regular artificers* except blacksmiths and iron- 
founders, but they are all handy and expert in |be use of the daw or 
cleaver, and also with the adze, with which they their timbers and 

smooth their planks. They are not often emplc^^ lik'building houses, as 
workmen from the plains come up in any number that may be required : 
of these, excellent bricklayers may be had at the rate of seven rupees 
a month ; good carpenters, at seven rupees per month ; grammies, 
at live ditto ; stone-cutters, at five ditto ; coolies, at four ditto. Kasya 
workmen may be hired by the day at three annas, but the best way 
of employing them, and the way they like best, is by contract; in 
this way, the tasks they perform are incredible. I shall scarcely be be- 
lieved when I state the particulars of some task-work, which was execut- 
ed by a few Kasyas, with their wives and children, in the course of last 
mouth (October, 1833). I had a wall built round my estate of dry stones* 
those on the exterior being broke into square or oblong slabs, so as to pre- 
sent a smooth, well-built, and regular surface. This wall was four feethigh* 
at the base it was four feet wide, and two feet at the top ; each foot in 
length consequently contained twelve cubic feet of masonry ; but every 
twelve feet in length, containing 144 cubic feet, were completed at one 
rupee twelve annas, till the whole was finished, measuring upwards of 800 
feet ; thus, six cubic feet, weighing, 1 should suppose, more than 1000 lbs. 
cost only. one anna: — cheaper labour than tiiis I imagine it would be hard 
to find in any country. The Kasyas are remarkably athletic and indus- 
trious ; their women partake in their hardest labours ; and the children 
commence carrying heavy burdens at a tender age : they live well, have 
comfortable houses, and the poorest amongst them is not without gold or 
silver ornaments. 

Their wealth has heretofore resulted from the manufacture of iron« 
which process is explained by Mr. Cracroft in the fourth number of your 
journal for the month of April, 1832. Of late, the sale of iron has been 
unusually dull, and numerous individuals who were employed in digging, 
washing, and smelting the ore, are out of employment. 

.. All these people are available for any manufactory that may be formed 
at Chirra, at very moderate wages. 

Building materials, either for temporary or permanent buildings, are 
abundant and cheap; for the former, posts* eighteen feet long, and from 
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eight to twelve inches in diameter^ coat one rupee each; marweHs ondroalcB, 
or roof sticks, eighteen feet long* and four inches in diameter, sell at ten 
and sixteen for a rupee ; small hill bamboos, called aspar, ten feet long and 
§ of an inch in diameter, for lath and plaster walls, and binding on chup- 
])ers, or grass roofs, cost one rupee for 250 ; latkorahs, or squared tim- 
bers, five inches square, and eighteen or twenty feet long, for joists or 
rafters, sell four for the rupee ; rattan grows at the foot of the hills, and is 
remarkably cheap ; grass for thatching is brought from the plains at 
four rupees a each (being tight bound) measuring 7^ 

inches in circumfemc^. 

For permanent buildings, the common grey sandstone, which forms the 
structure of the table land of Chirra, is found by far the best material. 
This stone is found in inexhaustible qauntitics, in slabs or layers from six 
inches to two feet thick ; it may be easily split into square Mocks by the 
wedge and hammer ; these blocks require little or no dressing before they 
arc passed into the hands of the mason. Wlicn thepuckab houses belonging 
to Messrs. Sargent and Cracroft were erected, the facility of working 
this stone was not understood ; hence, a material w^as used, a red spongy 
soft sandstone, which was squared by the Kasyas, and sold at the enor- 
mous rate of four rupees a hundred ; these same stones now sell for one 
rupee the hundred ; but they will never again be made use of in building. 
The common grey sandstone before alluded to is the same of which 
the wall is built, which I have described under the head of price of labour: 
it hardens from exposure to the air, and is not in any situation liable to 
decay or decomposition. It is of this stone also, cut into blocks of eight or 
ten feet long, three feet wide, and two thick, of which the monument to 
the memory of the late Mr, Scott is now in progress of construction under 
the orders of the Government ; it is likewise die Jiiaterial employed by the 
Kasyas for their tomb stones, some of which are single blocks, standing 
nearly tliirty feet high, being bulky in proportion, and which, according to 
the tradition of the natives, have stood uninjured for many centuries. Lime- 
stone is brought to the spot whenever required, within the Sanatarium, 
for six rupees the hundred maunds : burning it even in the simple and 
wasteful manner now adopted costs about ten rupees more, so that good 
fresh lime, fit for use, only costs sixteen rupees the hundred maunds; it 
may however be burnt on an extensive scale in proper kilns, for five or six 
rupees the hundred maunds. Fire-wood for burning lime costs four rupees 
eight annas the hundred maunds. Good sand for mortar may be got in the 
immediate neighbourhood of any spot where a building is to be erected ; 
excellent clay for making bricks or tiles is found within half a mile of the 
Sanatarium ; but except for mixing with mortar and building furnaces, 
bricks will not be much in use at Chirra, Good timb^ may be had, and 
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of coAuderable seantikij^, buttle price increases m proportaon to the dif- 
ficulty of conveyan^ ; beams of twenty-two feet long and nine inches 
square cost six rupees eadi; but if the Kas3ras were furnished with 
tracks for its conveyance, large timbers might be brought in, at one^fourth 
of the Calcutta price. The is not yet brought into use for cutting 
planks : a saw -mill might with advanta^ form part of such a concern as 
I should recommend to be establifihed at Chirra. The experiments which 
have hitherto been made in the pucka or teira^^jroofs of Messrs Sar- 
gent’s and Cracroft’s houses, lead to an they will not an- 

swer at Chirra. Mr. Cracroft/I believe, has fully adapted this opinion, and 
expresses a conviction, that permanent buildings will require to be roofed 
with copper, lead, or spelter ; but I am far from coinciding in this convic- 
tion, being satisfied that a fair trial has not yet been given to terrace-roofs ; 
those at present existing, which have failed, were constructed too 
late in the season, and consequently were not sufficiently beaten down and 
consolidated before the heavy rains set in. Pucka roofs to be effectual 
at Chirra should be constrqcted at a pitch of about fifteen degrees ; should 
cover the walls and project so as to form a sort of false verandah from 
three to four feet beyond them. Tlie composition should be laid on by the 
middle of December ; and the process of beating down should be slowly and 
regularly persevered in, till a perfect consolidation is obtained. Such a roof 
I am convinced will answer ; and if so, a most important object will have 
been accomplished, as all the materials are on the spot ; whereas, metal for 
roofs must be brought from Calcutta at great expence, and experienced 
workmen must also be brought to lay them on, and kept in employ for 
their occasional repair. 

Tliese valuable materials are supplied in exhaustless abundance from 
a range of- hills which run about three miles north and south across the 
table land, extending between the Sanatarium on the east, and the village 
of Nunklow on the west. This range rises abruptly to the height of about 
four hundred feet ; its summit is flat, and it is covered from top to bottom* 
ill contradistinction to the surrounding hills, with timber jungle and luxu- 
riant vegetation ; its base may cover an extent of six or seven square miles 
(but this is mere conjecture). At the foot of this range the lime- stone is 
produced, and at about one-third the distance up, a seam of coal is exhibit- 
ed of from ten to sixteen feet thick, in various directions, so as to leave 
no doubt of its extending almost in tm horizontal stratum through every 
part of the range; this seam has been the more easily traced, as there 
have been slips from all parts of the range, leaving perpendicular gaps, 
where the various strata composing the structure of the hill lie exposed 
to a considerable extent of its elevation. 

At the foot of one of these gaps or slips it was that 1 Bit^ discovered. 
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the wide -spreading confusion, large masses o£ eo«L I took Mr. 
Cracroft to the spot, and his scientific skill enabled him at once to detect 
the seam from whence these masses were supplied, and to hazard a confi- 
dent conjecture that it extended throughout the whole range, and this 
conjecture has been fully verified by discoveries which have since been 
made. The specimens which have been sent to Calcutta and proved at 
the mint, and also by the Secretary of the Physical Class of the Asiatic 
Society, were the heaps of the material which lay exposed to 

the air and weaidl^^.- ; At the time we thought the specimens excellent, 
and 1 believe a favorable report was made of them in Calcutta, but we 
have since ascertained that they are beyond comparison inferior to the 
coal which has been detached from the seam. This is now in use at 
Chirra, and is admitted to be of the very finest quality's being largely 
impregnated with bituminous matter, easily converted into coke, and 
leaving scarcely any ashes or earthy residue : a s])ecimen shall be for- 
warded to the Society by an nearly opportunity. This supply which may 
be wrought with the greatest facility, and which is not more than one 
mile distant from the Sanatarium, might be estimated to meet the de- 
mand of ages ; but it is ascertained that the material exists in all parts 
of the hills in profuse abundance. 

The manner in which the iron ore is obtained and worked is, I believe, 
fully described in Mr. Cracroft* s paper before alluded to ; it therefore 
only remains for me to state that it may be brought in to any 
required extent at twenty-five rupees the hundred maunds; two- 
thirds of this price however may be considered as payment for 
the conveyance. Any means that can be devised to facilitate this, 
will proportionally reduce the price. I shall forward to the Society 
by an early opportunity a few seers of the ore, that its quality may be 
submitted to experimental proof, and I have reason to believe it will be 
found of the very fcest quality. 

Coke for smelting iron may be made on the spot to any extent, and 
charcoal for making steel ifi abundant and cheap, and a little arrange- 
ment in making it will stiU farther reduce the price. 

The pipe-clay of * Chirra has I believe been already noticed by Mr. 
Cracroft as a valuable commodity in the manufacture of crucibles, 
furnaces, and fire-bricks. 

In the neighbourhood of Chirra there are numerous streams that supply 
sufficient water in the driest seasons, to work overshot mill wheels, hut 
the river which hoards the Sanatarium on the west and south is decid- 
edly the best that can be selected, from its vicinity to the coal, lime, 
and charcoal ; also to the bazars, and populous village of Chirra Punji. 
In the course erf this atreai&» from the village of Chirra to that of Moosmai, 
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At the edge of t^e table land, where it plunges over a perpendicular 
precipice of two 'Ihhusend feet, there are numerous spots admirably cal- 
culated for the cbnstruf^u of wiftfer-milla — spots where there are abrtqit 
faUs of from ten to twenty feet, and from whence aqueducts might be 
made to regulate ihe supply of water required. 

When I commenced this sketch it did not occur to me that I should 
have been led into so much of what may appear tedious detml. 1 fear I 
may have almost exceeded the limits allowed, biit, I shall now conclude 
by saying, that should the Secretary of the or any other 

scientific gentlemen from the presidency, feel iiHil|j^l|i^'wUit Chirra, and 
form their own judgment on the facts I have endeavoured to detail, he 
or they, should they proceed by a steam-boat, will find at Chattak six 
hundred maunds of coal for their return- voyage. This supply has been 
brought ^tjTwn the hill by Mr. Cracroft and myself, expresdy with the 
view of encouraging visitors from Calcutta, in the expectation that the 
frequent report of competent and disinterested individuals may at length 
open the eyes of the Government and of the community, to the many 
advantages, as a sanatary position, and as a highly valuable acquisition, 
which belong to the hitherto neglected station of Chirra Punji, 


V. — Description of the Mode of Extracting Salt from the damp Sand-^beds 
of the River Jumna » as practiced by the Inhabitants of BundHkhand^ 
By Lieut. J, S, Biu t, Engineers, 

The operation is performed by three persons, one of whom is employ- 
ed in collecting a quantity of damp sand, another in preparing a filter- 
ing vessel, and filling it, as well as in emptying a receiving vessel of 
the saline liquid which has been coUected, and the third in superintend- 
ing the boiling of the liquid until it evaporate, and leave a salt at the 
bottom of the pitcher. The sand selected for the purpose is that which 
swells up (phulta), or is raised by the solar heat a little above the general 
surface of the bed, and is generally found near to the stream, where the 
moist saline particles are alone affected by the sun ; however, a quantity 
of sand becomes intermixed with the salt as it swells into innumerable 
little hillocks, which vary in size from an inch to three or foui inches, 
or more, in diameter, according to the quantity of saline matter con- 
tained in them. 

As soon as the gatherer has collected a common ratan-basketful of 
sand, he conveys it upon his head, and depositing the contents near to 
the filtering vessel, returns for a fresh supply; then comes the filler. 
It is however necessary first to describe the manner in which the fil- 
tering vessel is set up. The accompanying plan, elevation, and section 
* '' 
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(Plate I.) shew it; n is a mass of sand heaped up to the heigHt oS about 
four feet, on three ^es of a ndnd, or baked earthen pot, which measures 
from one and a half to two feet in hei^t, and fifteen to sighted inches 
in breadth; it is fixed into the mass of sand, and rests upon three, and 
sometimes upon two, pieces of stick or bambu placed across the top of a 
receptacle, in which lies a small ghara or pitcher immediately below it, 
so as to receive the drops of salt-water as they fall down through an 
aperture cut in the bottom of the large ndnd or pan. Over and perpen- 
dicularly across the ipi^^ture is placed a thin bit of stick or bambu, suffi- 
cient to bear a of coarse doth* which is laid across the stick, 

depending down through the opening to the distance of about three 
inches, and directed to the little pitcher below ; upon the stick is placed 
an irregular spherical fragment of tile, or earthen pot, broken angularly, 
so as to allow the water which disengages from the sand to flow beneath 
it, and pass along the piece of cloth that rests upon the stick to the 
receptacle below. In addition, a second piece of cloth is laid over the 
tile, so as to cover, it, and prevent any sand from escaping undeimeath 
the latter, and mixing with the filtered liquid ; every thing being pre- 
pared, the filler throws into the ndnd a quantity of the saline collec- 
tion, until the vessel is filled to within two or three inches of the top, 
when he fills up the remaining space with fresh water, taken from the 
river close by; the water in a short time percolates the sand, and falls into 
the pitcher by the means above-mentioned, and is found to consist of a 
brine, exceedingly salt in taste at first, but diminishing afterw^ards ac- 
cording to the quantity of water which is added from time to time, as 
the upper surface subsides. The liquid in the small pitcher is emptied 
into a third x>an, in which it is conveyed to a ckulah or clay fire-place, 
sometimes prepared at the spot, but more frequently at the manufacturers* 
abode, where it is subjected to the action of the fire, and allowed to simmer 
under a slow heat, until the liquid has all evaporated, and the salt remains 
at the sides and bottom of the vessel. The colour of tiiis salt is brown- 
ish ; it is of an excellent quality, and is much superior to the black 
salt which is given to horses, and if it were refined, would, I doubt not, 
be fit for the table; the fiavmr being very good when the salt is fresh. 

It is rather a curious dmimstance that salt should be found mixed 
with the sand of the Jumna, a river of which the water is so pure and fresh 
to the taste, (tUthough it is considered by the natives as almost unfit to 
be drank in the hot and rainy seasons;) the quantities gathered are, how- 
ever, under the present management of the poor, trifling, and but barely 
sufficient to give the laborer a sustenance, although he is allowed by the 
Raja in Bundelkhand a portion or plat of sand free to himself and family 
for the seasmi* The rates, quantities, &c. are as follows : 
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, Each of the three persoiia, (sometimes women are employed,) can gain 
their anna per day by making two and half seers of salt, which sell at the 
rate of onerupee permaund. They work each from svm^rise till about no6n» 
and not later, as they consider '^sufficient for tlie day is the evil thereof;** 
besides, after twelve o’clock, the sun becomes too powerful for them to 
work out of doors. 

The locality of this salt preparation is on the Bund^lkhand side of the 
river, about thirty-six miles by water, and twenty-four by land, above 
Culpee ; is under *the authority of the Bud^k is situated op- 

posite to the village of Marhapoor. nea 

Ghat), where the chief operations of removing tlie rocks which impeded 
the navigation of the Jumna have |been carried on for some time 
past. 

The favorable season of the year for this salt operation is only in the 
hot dry months of April, May, and June, before the river ritees ; for on 
its subsidence, which takes place at the close of the rainy season, the sun 
must be allowed to gain some power before these people can attempt a 
renewal of the process, because the only sand from which the salt is dis- 
engaged is drawn forth and mised above the general surface of the bed 
by the direct influence of the sun’s heat, which is not sufficiently power- 
ful ill the cold season to produce such an effect. I am not avare whe- 
ther the little hillocks of swollen -up sand subside again or not after the 
sun’s departure below the horizon, but I should think that they do not. 
A number of sand mounds, fifty or more, raised here and there, some 
given up, and the rest in progress, were to be met with in June last; but I 
should scarcely think if the preparation of salt were carried on after this 
manner on a more extensive scale, that it would reimburse the specu- 
tor for any large sums of money that he might hazard in the manufac- 
ture of the article. 

It appears, from the natives’ account, that four baskets filled with this 
saline collection weigh about tw'o maundsof forty seers each (160 lbs.), or 
forty lbs. each basketful ,* also, that half a seer (one lb.) of salt was extracted 
from a mauiid weight, or eighty lbs, of sand. Thata day's work, consisting 
out of doors, of six hours, (passed in cohecling, filling, and filtering till noon; 
and the rest of the day in the evaporating process,) enabled the manufac- 
turer to prepare a sufficient quantity of salt for him and each of his family 
to gain an anna a day clear, for the fire cost him but little, as he gather- 
ed or picked up the fuel, consisting of old sticks and gobar, or dried cow- 
dung, and he purchases the earthen pots for a mere trifle, and they last 
a long time, excepting the one subjected to the action of the fire. This 
anna, equal to three half-pence, is found to be sufficient for the individual's 
maintenance; but 1 suspect he gains something more^ as he stated that 
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to every labourer whom he employed in excess to 1^. Wn family, he 
paid hire at the rate of an anna a day. 

He sells the salt unrefined, at the dbeap rate of one ^pee per maund 
of forty seers, but this afterwards sells in the towim or cities whither 
it is conveyed, at a rate triple or quadruple (as 1 understand) its first 
price; it however previously undergoes a process of refinement. Half 
a seer of salt per diem is prepared from each of the mounds in which 
only one ghara is so that to enable a family of three persons each, 
to get their anna a above rate of one rupee per maund, they 

must keep up fifteip ia^ mounds, with a ndnd in each. 

I do not know what is the proportion of salt found in the superficial 
hard crust of the dry earth at Cawnpoor*, where I have seen people 
scraping the ground for it, to the depth of half an inch, or more; it would 
be worth while to ascertain, but I should think the proportion of salt 
there exceeded that found in the bed of the Jumna, although it is pro- 
bably not so good. 

As the ndnd was only filled once a day with the sand, and as half a 
seer, equal to one lb., of salt was extracted from it during that period, the 
proportion of the latter to the former will be easily found ; for. 

The ghara contained (by calculation) 0.8836 decimal parts of a cubic 
foot of sand; considering the space that was filled with it to be a he- 
misphere, and the specific gravity of sand being 1520, the weight of that 
quantity will be eighty-four lbs. nearly ; therefore the proportional 
weight of salt extracted from thus much sand, will be one lb. of salt to 
eighty-tbrec lbs. of sand, nearly. The native’s account agrees extraordi- 
narily well with this calculation, for he said that half a seer of salt was 
extracted from a maund weight, or eighty lbs. of sand, as before noticed; 
thereby difliering only three lbs. from this statement: his assertion 
therefore is to be relied upon as nearly correct. 


VI . — On the Saline Nature of the Soil of Ghazipoor, and Manufacture of 
Common Salt, as practised hy the Natives of the Villages of Tuttulapoor 
Ratouly, Sahory, Ckilar,and Becompoor, By Mr. J. Stephenson, Sw/jf, 
H, C. Saltpetre Factories in Behar, 

The surrounding soil in the vicinity of the above villages in the dis- 
trict of Ghazipoor contains a large proportion of various kinds of saline 
matter, such as muriate, sulphate, and carbonate of soda, together with 
nitrate of potass (saltpetre) and nitrate of lime. 

Near the village of Ratoifiy, about four coss N. W. of the station, an 
opulent native is making a large new tank. Here the excavation al- 
j«A&dy made afforded me a section of six feet deep. The first four feet 
* See Jonmkl vol. i. page 503. 
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from the surface ie fbrmed of mud and clay : below this, two feet of 
kankar contained a large proportion of saline matter, consisting of 
sulphate and muriate of soda. The efflorescence is in such abundance, 
on the sides and bottont of the excavation, that 1 gathered it in hand- 
fuls, to obtain an average sample. The bottom of the tank was cover- 
ed with kankar in nodules and lumps recembling stalactites. 

The circumstance of so much saline matter being found here at the 
depth of four feet below the surface, resting upon and impregnating the 
stratum of kankar, naturally leads me to the sittppQ^^on (taking all ap- 
pearances into consideration) that a constant, btkt^diow^ decomposition is 
going on between the carbonate of lime, contained in the kankar, and 
the muriate of soda in contact with this singular stratum. Hence the 
formation and development of carbonate of soda, in the same manner as 
observed in the Natron lakes, and beds of Egypt, by the justly cele- 
brated French chemist Berthollet, though, from his description, the ap- 
pearances in that country are more strongly developed, than I observed 
to be the case at the above place. The upper part of the kankar bed 
being undulated, it therefore" frequently crops out at the surface, and of 
course the saline earth in proportion. This accounts for the efflo- 
rescence appearing in patches, as it were, especially when moisture is re- 
tained in the soil at all seasons, whieh is the case in the vicinity of 
jheels. However, as I wish to confine myself to facts alone, I leave this 
subject to be taken up by others better acquainted with geology than 
myself. There seems (as far as my observations extended) to be 
no want of materials for nature to operate upon ; for in the space 
of a few miles I found the earth to contain sulphate, muriate, and car- 
bonate of soda, with here and there the nitrates of potass and lime, 
distributed, in patches through a large tract of country. 

Near the above excavation for a tank, and close by the village of Ra- 
touly, is established the largest salt factory that I had an opportunity 
of inspecting. I generally found them situated where the patches of 
muriate of soda predominated, and the following notice attempts to de- 
scribe the operations of the manufacture as it came under my own ob- 
servations during my visits to the factories for the purpose. 

The manufacture of salt is commenced on the latter part of the month 
of February, and is carried forward till the commencement of the rainy 
season ; for being upon the principle of solar evaporation, the operations 
can only be carried on during the dry hot months. 

The first operation is to scrape the surface of the soil (in the same 
manner as saltpetre is scraped off and gathered in Tirhoot), and collected 
in heaps near the filters. The latter are the same in principle, though 
different in shape and size to those used for the manufacture of saltpetre. 
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being an oblong square of fifteen feet by five, and not more than nine 
inches in depth. They ^ are built with the stiff kankar day, with the 
Btalks of sugar-cane laid crosswise, to form the bottom of the filter, in- 
stesd of bamboos and mats used to form the bottom of the saltpetre fil* 
ters. A few which I saw had a layer of jungle grass laid over the oanes^ 
which rendered the filtering process more efiective. 

About fifty maunds of the saline earth is operated upon, at each charge. 
This raw material being laid on the bottom of the filter, so as to form an 
uniform thickness of altet five inches, and trodden down to the desired 
hardness by the feat operator. Water, from a well close by, is 

then poured upon the earth to the depth of three or four inches, and the 
whole suffered to remain tranquil for the space of several hours, during 
which time, the fluid finds its way through the earthy bed, and dissolv- 
ing the salt ill its passage, runs off in the form of a weak brine, by 
means of a spout into an earthen vessel used for a receiver. 

The brine thus obtained is more or less charged with a colouring 
matter fixun decomposed vegetable matter and oxide of iron which the 
kankar soil contains. On a subsequent examination of the brine from 
several filters, I found the average to give a specific gravity of 1.095. 

The brine obtained in the above manner next undergoes a subsequent 
process, as follows : — on the surface of the ground, near to the filters, eva- 
porating beds are constructed of about twenty feet square, and not more 
than four inches in depth. The bottom is formed of the nodules of 
kankar limestone, plastered over with a cement of the same material, 
similar to the roof of a pucka built house. These pan -like squares are 
for the purpose of solar evaporation. A thin layer of eow-dung is spread 
over the surface of this evaporatory, and the rns (as tlie natives term 
the brine) is poured over, till the dung is saturaied. The evaporation 
goes on, and when the mixture is sufficiently dry, the saturated dung is 
collecteil into a large heap, in order to be burned, or calcined, in the 
same way that hhdru Ion earth is burnt in Tirhoot, except that the cow- 
dung serves instead of rice-straw for fuel. 

The calcined saline mixture is then removed to a filter (formed of clay), 
of smaller dimensions than the one above, which I have attempted to 
describe, (being only about five feet long, three broad, and two deep,) 
when it is again subjected to the process of filtration. But in this se- 
cond process, no more water is used than is necessary to dissolve the 
common salt (which is known to be more soluble than most other salts) 
contained in the calcined mixture ; consequently a very strong solution 
of brine is obtained from this second operation. By the process of burn- 
ing, the colouring matter is in some measure destroyed, so that the brine 
from this second operation is less coloured than that resulting from the 
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first operation of filtmngs^ and its specific gravity of course is much in- 
creased. It is now sufficiently prepared for final evaporation, and is 
therefore removed again to the evaporating squares, and exposed (vay 
thin) to the action of the sun and heated air, which it appears suffi- 
ciently powerfol to evaporate the saline solution to dryness, leaving a 
thin crust of a brownish white coloured salt attached to tlie bottom of 
the solar evaporatory, from which it is taken off by means of an iron 
chisel. 

The salt thus obtmnedis, however^ far fromh^^ a pure article: an 
average sample which 1 collected, and sabseqtieilSly aobjected to analy- 
sis, produced the following result — lOOgrs. operated iipon. 


Insoluble matter (sand) 3.0 

Sulphate of soda, * 37.0 

Muriate of soda, 60.0 


100.0 

A slight trace of nitrate of lime was detected during the examination. 

The quantity of salt produced, of the above quality, at the Ratouly 
factory, is twenty-five maunds for each filter, and there being seven in 
number, the total produce for three months' operations will amount to 
175 maunds, which, at the stated price of rupees four per maund, make 
a total value of rupees 700. However, as this amount is from the ma- 
nufacturer's own statement, the real produce may be one-third more. 

An average sample of the saline earth, which I carefully collected 
from the heaps merely scraped off the soil at two of the factories, being 
analysed, gave me the following result ; 

100 grs. operated upon. 

The filtered solution made no change on turmeric paper. It there- 
fore contained no loose alkali. I obtained precipitates from the follow- 
ing rc-agents, viz. muriate of barytes, nitrate of silver, oxalate of ammo- 
nia, pnissiate of potass, and liquid ammonia : these precipitates, being 
carefully washed and dried, produced the following equivalent results ; 


Earthy matter, iusoluble in the three 
mineral acids. 

y silex. . 

. 89.0 


Earthy matter, soluble in muriatic acid, < 

r carbonate of lime 

\ alomina and oxide of iron. . 

4.0 

0.2 

Saline matter, soluble in water, . . • • « 

rsulpbate of soda 

] muriate of ditto 

1 nitrate of lime 

1 moisture 

2.7 

1.5 

0.4 

2.0 


Uos>> . . . 

0.2 


160.0 
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VIL — Progress of the Boring for Coal at Jamutram By Capt^ 

€J. W. Grant, Engineers^ 

[Extracted from that Oflicer’s Report to J. Bax, Esq. Sec. to^e Bombay OoTem- 
ment, communicated to the Asiatic Society by the Supreme Government, 30th Jan.] 

“ On the 3rd instant, I dispatched 125 maunds of coal from the vein 
at Dujapoor, a^eeable to the desire of the Right Honorable the Governor. 

“ I continued inking the bore at Jamutra as mentioned in my 
letter of the 18th until towards the latter end of July, when the 
rain fell, and the riyer.^iiie down so suddenly, that I had but just time 
to save the boring and it was of course impossible to go on 

•with the work, so long as the monsoon continued. At this time also, the 
whole of my establishment, my personal servants, and the sepoy guard, 
were attacked with fever — one man only out of 31 escaping it, so that I 
was obliged to allow them to go into Bhooj, for a few days, for change 
of air. As soon after the receipt of your letter of the 24th July, as the men 
had regained sufficient strength to work, 1 commenced digging out the 
coal at Dujapoor, and by the beginning of September, had it all ready 
for shipping to Bombay; since then, we have again been working at the 
bore at Jamutra, and we have now got down 184 feet below the bed of 
the river, or 190 feet below the general level of the country, principally 
through the sandstone and slate-clay, with here and there an exceed- 
ingly hard stratum or band of iron stone, as will be better seen by the 
enclosed list of the numerous strata passed through. The last 22 feet 
of white sandstone consists entirely of the finest particles of white 
quartz, and is evidently the channel of an undci ground spring; for after 
sinking through it some feet, the water rose, and flowed out at the mouth 
of the hole in large quantities, night and day, without ceasing, as much 
as could be conveyed away by a seven or eight inch pipe. It is rather 
brackish, it cannot be otherwise, as it has to pass through 148^ feet of 
very brackish water, which is constantly flowing in from the sides of the 
hole, before it can reach the surface; but I have no doubt, but that if it came 
up through pipes, it would be perfectly sweet. I particularly mention 
this circumstance, as the boring for water is now becoming of great in- 
terest, and my meeting with a spring 190 feet below the level of the 
plain, shows that success in that line should not be despaired of, even 
when not found at small depths. The flow of water is constant and uni- 
form, and runs down the river in a fresh stream, and very much impedes 
our work; so much so, that added to the great depth of the bore, it 
renders the work exceeding tedious and difficult. I am only waiting to hear 
the result of the trial of the coal just sent down, to stop work here, and 
ihould the coal be approved of, have it in contemplation to commence a 
bore at Dujapoor, and see if any other veins lie under the present one* 
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In the mean time, I am ahont to make a long touf through the northern 
and western parts of the province, where, I think if any where, coal is 
likely to be found. I have already examined a great deal of the eastern 
side of the country, and after this trip, shall have a tolerable idea of the 
geology of the province, 

“ The strata passed through in the present bore, as shown by the en- 
closed list, are such as usually denote the presence of coal ; viz, 
sand stones, slate clay, andiron ore, and iron pyriteSy^ndbear a very strong 
analogy to the sections of some of the <x»aldistnetif^'Pisn|i^and. Whether 
coal exists beneath this, the means at my disposf^^ hot x’crmit me to 
ascertain, except at a great cost ; but from the evident traces and pre- 
sence of coal, though in small quantities, over a large extent of country 
of which Jamutra is one boundary, still inclines me to think that it must, 
tliough in this instance I have not been fortunate enough to hit upon it. 

The establishment of a steam communication between Bombay and 
Europe being now I hope placed beyond a doubt, the discovery of coal 
so conveniently situated as this, appears to me to be more than ever a 
desideratum, and I beg you will assure the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor in Council, that no exertions shall be spared on my part to con- 
tribute to so desirable an object.*' 


Ztist and description of the several Strata passed through in Boring for 
Coal at Jamutra in Cutch, 


No. 


feet, inches. 


1 Red and brown sandstone 20 0 

2 Thin band of clay iron ore or stone. 0 6 

3 Brown sandstone. 1 € 

4 Tbin band of clay iron stone, 0 ^ 

5 Argillaceous sandstone and slate-clay in thin alternate lamince, . . 4 0 

. (S Clay iron stone. ‘ 0 3 

7 Sandstone and slate clay in thin lamiuse, 5 0 

8 Atnygdaloidal rock in a state of decomposition. 2 0 

!> Shale slate clay containing a thin vein of coal.. ... 1 10 

10 Sandstone slate clay in tliin laminae. 5 0 

1 1 Light red sandstone. 1 6 

12 Sandstone and slate clay in thin laminie,, 5 0 

13 Light-brown sandstone, 0 Hi 

14 Deep red ditto. 3 3 

ir> Light, brown and yellow ditto, very soft, 7 9 

16 Brown argillaceous sandstone, 3 11 

17 Reddish brown sandstone. 1 3 

18 Very argillaceous sandstone, 0 11 

19 Variegated sandstone. 4 0 

20 Deep red ditto, 3 10 
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No. \ 

21 Sandstone composed of veiy coarse grains of quartz, and con ^ 

ed deep red by oxide of iron,. . )t \ 2 

22 Fine argillaceous sandstone and slate-clay, 0 2 

23 Very coarse quartzy sandstone or breccia, deep red, 0 9 

24 Ditto ditto white ditto, 3 7 

25 Very argillamius sandstone, 1 1 

26 Very coarse light-brown sandstone,. 1 4 

27 Brown sandstone, fine,. 4 0§ 

2S Coarse quartzy sandifi)^, 2 10 

29 Very hard red 1 1 

30 Sandstone .and sla^-clay, ' 1 

31 Red ferruginous sandstone, exceedingly hard, 2 0 

32 Very coarse quartzy sandstone, 0 7 

33 Argillaceous sandstone, 1 5 

34 Clay iron stone, excessively hard, 1 7 

3.5 Deep red sandstone, 5 9 

36 Very argillaceous sandstone, strongly impregnated with iron,. . ..9 10 

37 Excessively hard rock, consisting of particles of quartzy-cl.iy slutc 

and strongly cemented in ferruginous clay 2 0 

38 Reddish argillaceous sandstone, 9 3i 

39 Very coarse quartzy breccia or sandstone, .3 Bj 

40 Very fine grained sandstone 1 4i 

41 Very coarse quartzy ditto, 1 10 

42 Red sandstone, 4 8 

43 Hard red clay, 0 8 

44 Hard brown sandstone, 2 5 

45 Blue clay or slate clay, 6 0 

46 Grey or pyritous iron ore, exceedingly hard, 1 6 

47 Slate clay, 1 3§ 

48 Pyriteous iron ore, exceedingly hard, 2 3 

49 Blue slate cl?iy, with pieces of iron pyrites, 14 0 

50 Hard red iron stone, very difficult to cut tbiough, 1 3 

51 Slate clay, 4 0 

52 White sandstone, composed of extremely fine particles of quartz, 15 0 

53 (A few small pieces of coal were now brought up) : perfectly white 

sandstone, composed of extremely fine particles of quartz, .... 7 0 


54 Total depth of bore at present rea^ffied, including 42 ft.l in. in the 
height of the bank of the river. 190 

N. B. Below the white sandstone is a very hard rock, at which we are 
now working, and which serves as the pavement of the water channel 
described in the letter. 
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VIII. — Discovery of an Ancient Town near Behut, in the Dodh, By Capt. 

P. T. Catitley, 8upt. Doah Cantd, 

[Extract of a letter read at the Meeting of the 30th instant.] 

" I have this day despatched by dak banghy, for the museum^a num« 
ber of coins, of very great interest, from their having been found in 
site of an ancient (apparency Hindu town,) wliich ate is now seventeen 
feet below the present surface of the country, aa^ tipwards of twenty, 
five below that of a modem town near it. I will mofine myself in this 
mere notice at present, to stating, that in consequence of the clearing 
out of tlie canal bed south of the Belka falls, near the town of Behut, 
north of Seharunpoor, the exposure took place ; and on the canal being 
laid dry sliortly after, the coin, &c. were found amongst the shingle in the 
bed of the canal. 1 may mention that this line is altogether distinct 
from that which is said to be the ancient canal, and therefore even were 
there not distinct marks to the contrary, there can be no quibbling on 
the articles having been transported, which is a favorite argument of the 
day. In the present case, the section i» thus; the surface of the country 
at that point being mucli lower than that on which the town of Behut 
stands 

Grass jungle with cultivation on the surface of the country. River eand, feet- 

A seam of sand witli traces of shingle. 

Reddish clay mixed with aaiid, I2f feet. 

A A, site of ancient town, A A 

Black soil full ofpols, bones, &c. in which the coin and other articles have 

l>eeu discovered, 6 feet. 

Bed of canal, 23 feet below surface. 

The line marked above “ site of ancient town A A A A” is distinct in 
section for about a quarter of a mile, and were it not for the breaking 
down of banks, &c. it would be seen much further ; the soil upon which 
the town appears to have stood is very black, and full of bones and pieces 
of pots of diflerent descrij^tion : bricks of a large size, and of unusual shape, 
appearing as if they had been made to suit the circular form of wells : pieces 
of the slug of iron-smelting furnaces, (such a thing as smelting iron at Be. 
hat was never heard of,) arrow heads, rings, ornaments and beads of dif- 
ferent descriptions; in short, an Oriental Herculaneum, for there appears 
every chance of the discoveries being extended hereafter. The appear- 
ance of small pieces of kankar (amongst the shingle), of which I also 
send one or two specimens, is an extraordinary feature, as kankar is not 
known in this part of the country." 

Note. The probable date of Lieut. Cautlby's subterranean city, to 
whatever cause its inhumation may be attributed, can beptietty well placed 
F 2 
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within cognate limita through the very fortunate discovery of many coins 
imbedded in the same place with the bricks and bones. The coins belong 
to three different species already made known through Mr. Wilson’s 
paper on the Society’s cabinef*". 

1 . The Indo-Scythic coin, or that having the figure of a man in a 

coat of mail, offering something on a small altar (Nos. 23 to 33, Plate II. 
As. Res. xvii.), which has been referred with much probability to the 
commencement of the Christian era;— of this only one coin is recogni- 
zable out of 2^ /A/. 

2. The chief paJTl of the coins belongs to the series No. 69, Plate III. 
of the same volume, of which nothing at all is known; only two have hi- 
therto been seen, one of which was dug up in cutting the trench of the 
new road from Allahabad to Benares : this however was square, as was a 
duplicate in Colonel Mackenzie’s collection, but all those now brought 
to light are circular: they are identified with it by the elephant on one 
side, and by one or more singular monograms. Some of them differ 
considerably in other respects, having a Brahmany bull on the reverse, 
and an inscription in unknown characters round the edgef. 

3. The third species of coin is of silver. A square lump with no regu- 
lar impression, but simply stamped with various ckhdjjs, as might have 
been the custom anterior to the general introduction of coined money. 
Ofthis ancient coin, the Mackenzie collection furnishes abundant exam- 
ples, (Plate V. figures 101 to 108,) but his researches altogether failed in 
ascertaining their date, or even their genuineness, both which points are 
now satisfactorily dev'cloped by the present discovery. They must all 
date posterior to the Indo-Scythic dynasties in Bactria, and belong to a pe- 
riod when (as in China at present) silver was in general current by weight, 
while the inferior metals (for all of the present coins are not of copper) 
were circulated as tokens of a fixed nominal value. 

This discovery alone would be of great value, but it is only one of im- 
mnncrable points for wliich we may eagerly expect elucidation from this 
Herculaneum of the East. 

The appearance and state of the tootli and bone sent down are also of 
high interest ; they are not entirely deprived of their animal matter, 
though it is in a great measure replaced by carbonate of lime. The tooth 
is of the same size, and belongs to the same animal (the ox) as those of 
the Jumna fossils, presented by Capt. E. Smith at the last meeting, but 
the mineralization in the latter has been completed, whereas in these it 
remains imperfect. J. P. 

• See Asiatic Researches, vol. XVII. 

1“ We shall insert drawings of these coins, and of other objects discovered on 
the same spot^ When Capt. Cautlev favors us with iiarther particulars. 
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IX . — A Brirf Accomt of the System adopted by Divers in the Deccan^ for 

the Recovery of Valuables^ tost in the Tanks and Rivers of that Pro^ 

vince. By Lieut. G, J. Taylor, 1th Mad. Lt. Cav. 

Happening to lose a valuable diamond ring when swimming same 
years since in a tank in the Deccan, I was induced to employ a set of 
divers for its recovyy : not, I confess, with much hopes of success, not- 
withstanding the confident tone in which I was assured they seldom or 
never failed in their search, I was however most a^eeably disappoint- 
ed, for after seven hours* labour, the ring was fotUOtd^^As the mode which 
they adopted, for the recovery of the lost article; new to me, and 
may possibly be unknown to many of your readers, I venture to forward 
tlie following brief sketch of their proceedings. The head of the set I 
employed, and who eventually was successful in his search, was a cele- 
brated diver in that part of India. He wore a beautiful gold bangle on 
his right ann — a present from the Peshwa Bajse Rao for having reco- 
vered a valuable emerald from the Tapti river, which that prince had 
dropped in crossing the strciMn. He assured me. that although a most 
laborious and sometimes painful tirade, he had usually found it a lu- 
crative occupation. 

I may add that I subsequent!)^ saw the same mode adopted, on various 
occasions, for the recovery of the nose ornaments, ear-rings, and other 
jewels lost by women when bathing on the ghats of the great rivers and 
banks in that part of the country, and almost always with success. 

Their method is as follows ; 

A set of divers consists of three persons, two of whom dive by turns, 
while the third sits on the adjoining bank. The two divers wade to 
the place pointed out, if within their depth, each carrying with him a 
circular flaf-bottonicd wooden basin, with sloping sides, about seven 
inches deep and two and a half feet in diameter With this the diver 
descends, and having scooped into it as much of the surface of the 
mud or sand as it will contain, ascends with the platter and sends it 
ashore, where its contents are carefully washed and examined by a third 
person. If the water be not deep, when one man has stooped under 
water, he is kept down by his partner, placing one foot upon his neck 
or shoulders, until the platter is filled, on which a signal is made, the 
foot is withdrawn, and the man rises to the surface. But when the 
depth of water will not admit of such arrangement, the diver sinks 
a grapnel or heavy stone from a canoe, and then descends by the rope. 
When he ascends, the platter is lifted into the boat, and there examin- 
ed. In this way, they continue to wi>rk for hours, eack diver descend- 
ing in turn, until they have examined the whole surface of the mud or 
sand around the place pointed out, and very seldoiii ;liail of success 
if ordinary information be only afibrded, us to the spbt near which the 
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article has been lost. They remain under water fh>m one to one and a 
half minute at a time — oft- times more, if tiie water be deep. They 
adopt the same system precisely, whether in still water or in a running 
stream : only that in the latter, of course their labour is more severe — 
their success more precarious. 

Their remuneration depends solely on success ;*the ordinary salary 
being one-third of the extricated value of the lost article, and which 
is divided in equal po^ons among the set. 


X. — Register of the Weather at Futtehgurh (Lai, 27°2r A’*. Long. 

E^)from April 1832 to October 1833. By M. P. Edgeworth, Esc], C. S, 

The thermometer was placed in the open air, on a wall fronting the 
north, until 1st January, 1833, when it was removed to an open veranda 
on the north side of the house. Up to 26 Sept, the maximum was taken 
by a self-registering thermometer, which was accidentally broken : it was 
then taken at 2^hp. m. till December,*! 

2 p. m. till April, > by a spirit thermometer, 

3 p. m. till August J 

and from August 6, by a self-registering thermometer. The minimum 
all along by a self- registering spirit thermometer. 

Note. We have endeavoured to render the abstract, into which want of 
epace has obliged us to condense our correspondent's register, more com- 
plete by expressly numerically the number of days, windy, cloudy, fair, &c. 
in each month, as far as can be gathered from a registei’ not intended to 
shew these points with accuracy. The columns of west and east wind 
comprehend 45® degrees on either side of the cardinal point, us it seemed 
more proper to class these winds (north-west, south-east &c.) with the 
directions generally prevalent, than with the north and south winds, 
which are of rare occurrence. 

The mean temperature of Futtehgurh seems nearly as high as that of 
Benares or Ghazii)oor*, but wc are not aware that the instruments used 
had been prcT-iously compared with a standard. 

For four days of 1 832, Mr, Edgeworth took the temperature every 
hour during the day and night: which enables us to prove that the sup- 
position of deriving the mean temperature of a place from the means of 
two hours of the same name will not hold good. At the foot of the hourly 
register we have given the means of the pairs thus deduced; and 
under them the errors from the mean of the whole (75®. 55), which may 
be taken as the corrections due to each pair. The mean of the extremes 
of heat and cold (76®.55) is 1.00 higher than the mean diurnal range. 
In rny register for Benares (App. x. As. Res. xv.) I found the excess to 
be 0.86, whkil, near accordance with Mr. Edgeworth's result. — J.P« 
• jitoe Tol. i. 29, audvol. ii. 604. 
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Hourly Observations of the Thermometer taken fir four daye fn 1639. 


1832. 

XII. 

1. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

mm 

m 

mm 

VIII. 

m 

mm 

n 

Ipth Aug. 

61 

60.5 

80.5 

80.5 

80 

80 

80.7 

83 

86.7 

88 

69 

90.8 

23rd Sept. 

77 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.1 

73.3 

73 

77 

79.7 

84.5 

88 

90 

21st Oct... 

67.6 

65.5 

66 

64.8 

63.7 

61.8 

61 

61.6 

66.5 

71 

74 

76 

ISth Nov. 

59 

57 

66.5 

55.7 

S5..3 

65 

54 

54 

57 

62.7 

67 

72 

Means, . . 

7Ll 

69.4 

69.1 

68.9 

68.3 

67.5 

67^2 

68.9 

72.2 

76.5 

79.5 

82.2 

1832. 

Noon. 


11. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

19th Aug. 

— 

92 

w -- i 

90 

90 

88 

86 

85 

84 

83 

82..‘i 

89 

23rd Sept. 


92 


92 

91 

90 . 

86 

82 

60.5 

79 

79 , 

7« 

21st Oct. 

WM 

61 

81 1 

79.8 

78 

75 

71 

69 

68 

67.3 

67 

66.9 

ISth Nov. 

75 

77 

78 

78 

77 

74 

70.3 

68 

64 

62 

G1 

60.5 

Means.. .. 

85 

85.51 

85.6 

84.9 

84 

81.7 

■s 

76 

74.1 

72.8 

72.4 

71.9 

llo.of pairs. 

KH 

77.5 

77.4 

■S9 

76.1 

; 74.6 

72.7 

72.4| 

73.2 

74.7 

i 7:>.9 

77.0 

Differences.] 

+ 2.51 

+ 1.89 

+ 1.73 

+1.36 

4-0..59 

1—0.91 




— 0.B6 

i+0.39 

+ 1.47 


The last column shews the differences of the means of pairs (of hoars of the same,) from the 
mean temperature of the whole twenty -four hoars 75*.5r). The 19tli August was cloudy after ten 
o'clock *, the rest were fine throughout. The greatest heat of the day occui'b at 2 p. m. ; the mini- 
mum temperature at 6 o’clock in the morning. 


XI . — Note on the Botanical Specimens f rom Mount Ophir. 

[Accompanying Lieut. Newhold's Letter— Read 30th February.] 

The specimens from Mount Ophir, with which I was favored the day 
before yesterday, consist of two Ferns, tlirec Lycupodineae, and two Piiae- 
nogamous plants. They are not in a good state of prcservaiion, and 
only one has any fructification, but they are neverthcie.S8 very viiluable, 
and I feel greatly obliged to Lieut. Newbold for them. Tlie most in- 
teresting among them is a specimen full of good sori of Matonia 
pectinata. Brown, published in 1830, in PnANTja AsiaticjE Rauiukes, 
vol. i. p. 16, tab. 16, from a specimen, unique in Europe, which was 
gathered in the identical locality by Col. Farquhar. The individual now 
before me beautifully confirms the generic character and general observ- 
ations relative to this remarkable fern, which were politely supplied for 
the above work by Mr, Brown ; in shape it differs in having a bifid 
frond, the pinnae being unilateral towards the bifurcation, llie other 
fern may perha[)8 be a Bkeknum, The Lycopodineae are very curious, 
and belong seemingly to new species. Of the Phaenogamous plants, 
one is exceedingly remarkable. It has the habit of some members of 
the coniferous, as well as the myriceous, tribe ; the structure of the 
wood obviously brings it under the former ; the leaves are acerose, op- 
posite, and gland-dotted. Perhaps it is a Dacrydium, The other plant 
bdlongs perhaps to the family of Ericeae. 

Botanic Gardeii^ 


N. Wallich. 
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XII. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 

Thursday Evening 30th January, 1834. 

The Rev. Trineipal W. H. Mull, Vicd.Prei»ident, in the chair. 

After reading: the proceedinga of the last meeting, the Society nrooeeded 
to ballot for the ofEcers of the ensuing year^ when Sir C. T. AfBTCAZ.FB, Sir 
J. Franks, Rev. Principal Mill, and Mr. W. McNaohtbn, were elected 
Vice-Presidents: arid . 

J. Tytler, Esq. Capt. A. Troyer, C. E. TKiewelyan, Esq. 

Baboo Ramconiul Sen, J. R. CoU Dr. J. T. Pearson, 
vin. Esq. D. Hare, Esq. 

Capt. W. N. Forbes, Dr. K. TTalHch, 

were elected Members of . the Committee of Papers. 

Messr'^. Hamilton, Maokenzib, Stopford, and Bibattib, proposed at the 
last Meeting, were unanimously elected Members. 

Before proceeding to the busing of the meeting, Mr. J. T. Pearson pro* 
posed the following resolution?, which were carried unanimou^y : 

1. That the thanks of the Society be tendered to Mr. J. Prinsep, for hiff 
liberality in circulating copiesof the Journal, edited by him, gratuitoorily to 
the Members. 

2. That under existing circumstances it is expedient that the Society 
pay for all copies distributed to its members for the future, as well as for 
the past year. 

Head a letter fromW. E. Frkrb, Esq. Secretary, Bombay Branch Royal 
Asiatic Society, acknowledging the receix>t of the 17th and 18th volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, and requesting to he furnished with the 13th and 
IGth volumes. AUo letters from 11. Harknbss, Esq. Sec. Roy. Aviatic So* 
ciety, and from J. Foitiiall, Esq. Sec. of the British Museum, advising re- 
ceipt of the 17th volume. 

Read a letter from J. Tttler, Esq. Sec. Oriental Translation Commit- 
tee, regretting that the state of their funds would not admit of their 
undertaking the publication of Mr. Yates' Nalodaya, in India, and proposing 
either to transmit it to the Home Translation Committee, or to subscribe for 
copies, should the aiitlior prefer printing it on his own account. To be 
referred to Mr. Yates. 

The Secretary read the following report on the accounts and proceeding 
of the past year. 

Annuai Upport. 

** In drawing up a report upon the affairs of the Society for the past year, I shall 
confine myself to points connected with the finances and constitution of the Society ; 
the literary and scientific objects which have been brought forward during the year 
have been already noticed in the printed proceedings of the monthly meetings, and 
are therefore well known to all the members. The mode of publishing these proceed- 
ings in detail, and furnishing lists of all the books presented, members elected, and 
papera read, has only been adopted for the last two years ; R has already been- 
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of material benefit to distant members, who hare become more eoimected with the 
main body through these means, and hare frequently applied for books which they 
hare seen announced, or hare taken part in discussions going forward within our 
walls, and have become more active contribatora of new facts in the literature and 
science of the vast country within our range. The good effect of publishing and 
/spreading abroad at once all that goes forward in our Society cannot he better 
proreetthan by instancing the letter read this evening from the Secretary to the 
Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society, which was before ignorant that any volume of 
Researches had been published later than the fourteenth ! That the published Re< 
•sarches are not so wiifi|IC|iOwn,or so generally distributed, as they ought to be, may 
be implied from the complaint in the third volume of Professor Hul^rkn’s Historical 
Researches, that he was only able to get access to the first twelve volumes of the 
Transactions. All this will now be corrected through the activity of our agent, the 
Boden Professor, whose interference has already been visibly productive of amend- 
ment in the despatches of books from Europe, latterly left too much at the discre- 
tion of the book-seller. 


The number of members at present on the list is 85 : the diminution during the 
past year has been, by death, 2 ; by retirement to England, and other causes, 10 : 
the addition from new elections has been 14. 


The receipts and disbursements, as abstracted from the collector's general account, 
are exhibited in the accompanying statement. They contain many items belonging 
properly to the last year ; such as the printiug of the last two volumes, which have 
necessitated an encroachment on the stock of the Society to the extent of 7500 ru- 


pees- Strict economy has however been preserved with regard to the ex)>ences of 
the present year — the whole, including a remittance of jC’lOO to our agent in Eng- 
land, being within the sum absolutely collected in the same period, and leaving a 
balance in hand, if the outstanding quarterly bills be included, of nearly five thou- 


. sand rupees. 

VBI B 

■ To paid Military Orphan Press, for 
nnntiniF SOO copies of the 18Ui 

' vol. Asiatic Rcseardies, 4,SMM 14 0 

To Bill for Repairs, Museum &c. 

Yuutsed in December, nfW, 1,023 15 I 

, To E^hlishinent from Dec. 1832 to 

31st Oct. 1833. Ill 0 

To Contingent expences, lij 12 

To Orphan l>ress BilU, for Binding, 2 p6 0 0 

To Duflurees, for ditto, 2f)(i 3 0 

To 12 copies, 1st vol. Joum. As. Soc. 144 0 W 
To Museum CXiUection and ITahinets, 1«9 o 0 

To Repairs of House, • • • 77 13 8 

To Orphan Press for |»rinting 6iK) co- 
pies, 2nd part of tlic 18th vol. 

Asiatic Researches, 0 0 

To engraving Maw and Plates, ■ • • • 316 8 0 

To Experimental Boring, • • 300 0 0 

To remitted to H. II. Wilson, Esq, 
ilOO, as Agent in England, 923 1 3 

11,8M 1410 

By Balancdof Cash in hand, thiaday, 20 8 5 
Sicca Rupees, 11,825 7 3 


Rxcriptb. 

By the Sale of Re«ear<-hCK, 180 0 0 

By Subcriptions collected, S.iMW 0 0 

By Interest on Paper sold - • ■ • 243 12 5 

By Sale of L'ompany's Paper, • 7,429 10 11 

By cash trow ftovemwent for the 
Burraese Image Pedestal, 88 0 o 


Sicca Rupees 7 3 


Siof^^atui Dependencies. 

Company’s paper deftosited with the 

Government agents 17,500 0 0 

Interest for one year (not drawn), - • 700 0 0 

Outstanding Quarterly Bills, reco 

verahlc, 4,28G 0 0 

Dividends on Macintosh di Co's Debt 
of 11,984. C. 8. 


With regard to the collection of the quarterly coutributionfi, the late unfortu- 
nate failures have necessarily caused much inconvenience both to the collector and 
to absent members, and to this cause may be attributed the apparently large amount 


the defaulters^ list. Still there are some names against which too large a balance 


appears to stand as due, and it is for the Society to determine, whether the raem- 
bm thus conl3ttt4l^-^ default are to be allowed tbe privilege of calling themidves 
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inch, while the burden #aUs upon their more regular brethren. The contribntiohs of 
eighty members (without entrance fees) would be 5 120, Wli4^e98 only 3900 were eollect« 
ed ; and in this sum is included 302 rupees, from the Rig^i Honorable the Governor 
General, the Patron of the Society, who, contrary to former precedents, has liberally 
directed that he should be charged as an ordinary paying member. The Society is aware 
that an endeavour has been made, Plough it ia not yet matured, to introduce the Op- 
tion of compounding for the quarterly snbscriptiohs, and 1 cannot but anticipate ghat 
this measure, if adopted, will prove more prodnctive to our finances, and more con# 
venient and agreeable to most of the members. It will save the espence and 
delay of collection, ^ '.'H ' 

It has been my desire to lessen in some degree the burthen to paying members, 
by distributing the Journal gratis to them during the past year : the result has not 
proved so encouraging as 1 could have wished, but with some modification 1 hope 
still to be able to continue the measure. 

Of the subscription for Mr. H. H. Wilson’s Bust, Ha. 1080 have Iwen collected 
and remitted to that gentleman : no intimation has been yet received of the probablf 
cost of the bust. 

Although it has not been thought prudent to comme#be a new volume of Resear- 
ches, or even the printing of the Index of the 18 volumes, sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee of Papers, the press has not been idle, and 1 have the pleasure to lay on 
the table a copy just completed of M. Csoma. db Koros* Tibetan Dictionary, printed 
at tbe expenoc of Government, and under the auspices of the Society, as reported on 
the 20th Feb. last. M. Csoma’s Grammar ‘will now he put in hand, and the whole 
completed in the course of the present spring. 

The plan of increasing the museum has remained uncompleted for the want of 
means, as the ruoins on the ground-floor cannot be adapted to the purpose without 
terracing them anew and enclosing the arched openings to the north. Mr. Pear- 
son was induced to accept the office of gratuitous Curator in the month of July last, 
and an assistant curator had been brought on tbe strength of the establishment some 
months previously, who has been employed in cleaning and preserving tbe objects 
now in our cabinets. But it must be obvious that this branch of the Society can- 
not flourish, while those who might he expected to cherish and support it are con- 
stantly engaged in other duties and reside at too great a distance even to pay the 
rooms an occasional visit. One new cabinet has been constructed to receive a col- 
lection of shells arranged by Dr. Pearson, and the geological almirahs^ have become 
nearly filled with contributions from various quarters. 

With regard to the Library, it seems essentially necessary to incur some expence 
for the better preservation of the books, especially the valuable records of other 
Societies, presented periodically in paper covers. I beg to propose that* some 
professional person be appointed binder to the Society, who may be enti'usted 
with the binding of all new books on fixed rates, under the Committee of Pa- 
pers. 

The furash of the Museum, a very old man, who has been with tbe Society since 
its first establishment, has been allowed to retire on a trifling pension without caus- 
ing any additional charge to the establishment. 

We have to deplore the loss of two Members, by death, during tlie past year, one 
of them, Captain Herbert, is so well known by the high services be has rendered 
to science in India, that the tribute of anobltuary testimony to i^aaemory becomes 
Q 2 
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Ills due, and I have ohIt^ to regret that I am not yet provided with the materiala 
for a sketch of his short hot eminently useful career. 

By departure to Europe, our loss of members has been still more severe, but it 
may be hardly fair to consider that a deprivation which but changes the scene and 
sphere of their exertions and utility. 

I have purposely refrained from alluding to the labours of a more exalted nature, 
which have brightened the proceedings of the past year, because I consider it to 
he the privilege of the highest officer of the Society to review the objects and pro- 
gressive success of institution over which he presides. Severe indisposition 
has nnfortnnately plaoeil U out of the power of our President to restore the lauda- 
ble custom of an annual address on the present occasion ; which is the more to be 
regretted, as this is the jubilee anniversary of the day on which the illustrious founder 
of the Society was elected its first President. The close of that eventful period finds 
the parent Society shorn of all its exclusive honors, and forming but one, perhaps 
the humblest, of the numerous bodies * associated in Europe and in India, for the 
prosecution of ** iiKjuiries into the history, antiquities, the natural productions, arts, 
sciences, and literature of Asia.** The tree which was auspiciously planted by 
the great Sir Witi.i am JotHes, to use bis own expression, has long since produced its 
fairest blossoms, and its most exquisite fruit. It has spread its roots iu distant 
lands, where the arts of cultivation arc better understood, and the value of its pro- 
duce can be more skilfully developed ; but we must not forget that we here assem- 
ble under the shade of the original tree, and that however decjyed the parent stock 
may have become, wldle its more vigorous branches are taking root in France, 
Germany, and England, — still it is to the Asiatic Society of Bengal that belongs 
with propriety the motto assumed by one of its illustrious scions, ** Quot rami iot 
ardom.” 

lAhrary. 

The following books were presented ; 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 2i*‘l part of tlic 3rd volume, new 
scries, and the Proceedings of the 10th Annual Meeting of the S«i(;iety, with the 
Reports of the Council, Auditors, and Committee of Cojrespomlence, held on Sa- 
turday, May 11th, 1833. — Hy the Society. 

Proceedings of the Geological Society, Nos. 30 and 31, with a list of its mem- 
hers for 1B33. — By the Society. 

Garcin De Tassy, Appendicc aux Kudimens de la Langue Hindoustani. — By the 
Author. 

Marcoz, Erreur des Astronomes et des Geometres. — By the Author. 

Journal Asiatique, Nos. 59 and 06. — By the Attiatie Society of Parie. 

Journal of Medical Setenoe, No. 1, vol. Ist. — By Mesers. J. Grant y and J. T. 
Pearnon, Editors. 

Meteorological Register for December, 1833. — By the Surveyor General. 

The following works received from the Oriental Translation Fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

No. 414, Atkinson’s Customs and Manners of the Women in Persia, and their 
, domestic superstitions : 

Shea’s Translation of Mirkhond’s History of the early Kings of Persia. 

Travels of Mecarius, parts 3rd and 4tb, translated by F. C. Balfour. 
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* . Tha Following lKM>k«, received from tlie book^M^U^ s 
H^eren’s, Asiatic Nationa, 3 vol«- '? ^ , . ^ 

Rosen, Corporis Kadicum Sanscritmaa Prolusio, 1 tqI* P* 

Radices Sanscritse, 1 voL 

— — ' ■ . Rig VedsB Specimen, 1 vob 

Freytag, Arabischen Versknnst, 1 vol, 

Dictionary Arabico-Latinum, Ist and 2nd vols. 

Kosegartcn, Chrestpmatbia Arabica, 1 vol. 

Senary, Nalodaya Sanscritum carmen, I vol. 

Boblien, Carmen Arabicum Amali dictum, I vol. P, / f. v. 

Jernour’s Treatise on Languages, 1 vol. 

Tyerman and Rennet’s voyages and travels, 2 vols. 

Priidiard’s Celtic Nations, 1 vol. 

Upbam’s Sacred and Historical books of Ceylon, 3 vols. 

Malcolm on the Government of India, 1 vol. 

Brydges Dynasty of the Kajars, 1 %ol. 

Fairbolme’s Geology of Scripture, 1 vol. 

Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature, 1 vol. 

Alison’s Physiology and Pathology, 1 voL 
David’s Turkish Grammar, 1 vol. 

British India, 3 vols. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, middle ages, 1 vol. 

M'ilkeii’s Mohammedi Filii Chondschahi, vulgo Mirchondi Historla Gasnevida- 
rum, 1 vol. 

l^assen, Gyinuosoi#bista, 1 vol. P. 

PAysicaf. 

A native talwdr,o.Y\d three M-ater-fowls, from Assam^were presented by Dr. 

Buklini. 

Head, a letter from G. A. BtfsnBY, Esq. Secretary to Government, commu- 
nicating an account of the boring experiment lately conducted by Captain 
Grant in Ciitcli. [Printed in the present number.] 

Head extracts from the 'I'hird Annual Report of the Society of the 
Natural History at the Mauritius, presented by M. Jul. Desjabdins. 
Secretaire et Mcinbre Fonduteur, dated 24th August, 1832. 

Read a note from Captain Jenkins, forwarding specimens of a rich or© 
of rnammellated and stalactitic manganese, found in the Ajmir mines ; and 
also of shot manufactured on the spot by Captain Dixon from the Ajmir lead. 

Read a letter from Colonel Watson, presenting further specimens of coal, 
iron, and other productions of the Kasya hills. 

Head a note from Ensign Newbold, forwarding the specimens of granity, 
gold dust, and plants referred to in his account of an excursion to the sum- 
mit of Mount Ophir in the Malay peninsula. 

[See a note by Dr. Wallich on the plants, inserted in the present No.] 
Head a letter from Captain P. T. Cautley, Siiperintendant of the Doab 
Canal, announcing his discovery of the remains of an ancient city under- 
ground, in the neighbourhood of Seharanpur, and presenting two silver and 
24 copper coins found there, and a fragment of bone. 

[This anaouacement is printed in the present Bluaber.] 
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Submitted, an essay oil t^JUoid and fi^esh water shells of India> by Lieute* 
nant T. Hutton^ aocQiii||!4il^iMft with specimens of the same. 

[Tbii fto be published in our next.] 

Submitted, a note by Lieutenant Colonel Hodgson on the use of glass for 
the balance wheels of chronometers^ aocompanying a pamphlet on the sub. 
ject^ by Arnold and Dent» presented by the same member. 


XIII. — MisceUaneovs, 

\. -^Correction of an Error in Gregory's Mathematics, 

As Gregory’s Mathematics is generally used as a booh of reference you would be 
the means of saving many from error by correcting in the Journal of Asiatic 
Society, the following misprint at page 297. T. 

307 

For V iW. 

SI— i log. (S+l«) 

307 (-i/R-Ti,) 

Bmd V ^5 (y/ R— lii). 

Sl-i log. (S+^«) 

2 . — Tufa Formations in Persia, 

■ Having procured a party of horsemen, we proceeded over some very rugged 
ground, five miles in an E. S. K. direction, when we came to the ruins of the palace 
erected by Suliman, one of the first khalifs of Bagdad. It is a fine quadrangular 
structure, built round a natural basin of 70 yards in diameter, uru! presenting one 
of the most singular phenomena in nature. A small channel, of four inches wide 
and three deep, carries off the siiperfluoiis water, which appears to be considerably 
agitated by a strong spring ; on a nearer approach this is found t(» he occasioned 
like the smaller one of Yakout Buttak, by gas, which is only confined by the b(»dy 
of water through which it forces its way. The water flowing from tliis fine 
reservoir forms small pools outside the gates, and a deposit of tufa immediately 
takes place, of which the whole hill is composed, and has most probably been 
formed in a similar manner, ihough it has now reached a height of 300 feet. The 
water appears to occupy a greater .space below than above, but all the line I 
could procure (400 feet) was insufficient to find a bottom, either at the side or 
centre^ where I was able to go on a raft. The whole of the mountains about 
appear to be of a similar formation, atid the brooks are almost filled up by large 
masses of light porous tufa. Madrepore is also abundant. The place is highly or- 
namented in the arabesque manaer^ and has been one of the best niadern buildings 
in Persia. To the north, on the top of one of the highest peaks of Dalkas, stands a 
strong castle, with tour towers, and about 100 yards of a side. 1 could not ascertain 
to what era it belonged, but imagine it was far anterior to Muhammedanism, and 
probably was a fire temple of the later period. It had no Arabic inscriptions, 
which every where cover the walls of the lower building. After a minute survey 
of the palace, and getUng some of the Arabic inscriptions copied, which were only 
verses from the Koran, or moral sentences, I proceeded to a remarkable peaked 
hill, about two miles to the south-west, called the sendmn, or prison. With ooo- 
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»iilenible difflcolty m fprmnbte^ ^»P to tbo top . '«b|i;!|i U higher and 

steeper than the formeiv hut of a sitniliMr tbo top, I found 

an immense hoUoi^ of the same irregular form, of u^ter haring been 

considerably agitated against its sides ; but in other exactly resembling 

the crater of a volcano. The eye could hot reach the bottom , so that I could not 
ascertain if there was still water t tfie diameter of this was considerably less (per 
haps forty feet). We descended with even more difficulty than we had clambered 
up, and commenced a strict search round the base, to ascertiiiii if water had ever 
forced its way through the. mass of rock. On the westei^i side the hill appeared 
tu he less compact than in other places, and a considerable dbpnne), in which thene- 
is now no water, has been washed away apparently by a impid current. I there 
fore think it not impossible that this hill, like the former, had once been the same 
kind of I):isin, gradually formed by a deposit of the water, which, at last, on 
reaching a height beyond which the sides were unable to resist its pressure, found 
a passage through the lower pari. 'Wliether this is the case or not, I leave to the 
decision of more able geologists than myself ; but the fact is undoubted, that this 
mass of mountains in the neighbourhood, 7500 feet high, appears to its very 
summit to be composed of the same light deposit. In the south-west extremity ore 
extensive mines of sulphur, and a white substance was shown me, which they 
used in their sherbet, of a pleasanl acid taste : tliey praised it as being an excellent 
tonic. — Monteiih’ti Tovr ; Jour, Geog. Soc, iii. 7. 

^Gigantic Natural Arch, 

At the seventeenth mile we reached the town of Makoo, and lU gigantic 
cavtMMi. The whole party were struck with amazemeut, and instinctively halted, 
not able to trust our eyes as to the reality of the scene before us. A vast arch, 
600 feet high, 1200 feet in span, and 20 feet thick at the top, at once presented, 
itself to onr view. This cavern is 800 feet deep, but, as the sun then shone directly 
in, the height and breadth alone attracted onr attention. At the very bottom of this 
is a castle inhabited by a chief of the tribe of Biaut; and at the junction of the 
limestone and lava a number of small caves have been partially excavated, aiCcessible 
only by a ladder. From one of these a small stream of water trickles down the 
rock, hut the artificial works look, in the vast space of this natural excavation, 
like ants* nests on a wall. It apiiears to me that this could only have been formed 
at the time of some great convulsion of nature. From the breadth of the sheets of 
lava, 1 do not think tlicy came from any volcano, but by the suddeu rise of a great 
extent of country. Had a number of sinall volcanoes at any time existed, the 
meaning of Azerdbijan (country of fire) applied to the whole province, could not 
be doubtful. The chief was jealous of a close examination of his fortress, and 
though a ladder, for which 1 applied, to examine an Inscription at the western side, 
was promised, it never came. From the ground I could see that the writing was 
neither Arabic nor Armenian, and had some appearance of Greek or Roman 
characteis. The place is a modern structure, ^ but j^e upper caves have always 
been in use as places of refuge. There are about 400 houses in the town : some 
few stand under the rock, but as masses of stone have frequently fallen, the gene- 
rality are outside, and protected by a low wall ^ they could easily be destroyed 
from the top of the rock. — MoniaUlt** Tour. 
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I. — Extracts from Tibetan Works ^ translated by M. Alexander Csoina de 

Korcis. 

THbetan bran^ideal qf a 

[ETtrarted from the 'BiahAtgyv^, mdo kka^ leaf 106-7 ; correapondln^ with leaf 
7d-74 of the Ijalita visiara^ the original Sanscrit tezt» in the Lantsa eharae- 
ter, presented to the Society by Mr. Hodgson] .* 

The required qualities in a maiden who may aspire to be united in 
marriage with Shaky a are thus defined by himself; 

No ordinary woman is suitable to my taste and habits ; none who is 
incorrect in her behaviour ; who has bad qualities, or who does not speak 
the truth. But she alone will bo ]>leasing and fit for me, who, exhila- 
rating my mind, is chaste, young, of good complexion, and of a pure 
family and descent." He indited a catalogue of these qualifications in 
verse, and said to his father, " Xf there shall be fotmd any girl with 
the virtues' I have described, since 1 like not an unrestrained woman, 
let her be given to me in marriage.” “ She, who is young, well pro- 
portioned, and elegant, yet not boastful of her beauty, (lit. with her 
body ;) who is affectionate towards her brother, sister, and mother ; who 
alway rejoicing in giving alms, knoweth the proper manner how to 
bestow them on the priests and brahmans : — if there be found any such 
damsel, father, let her be brought to me. One who being without 
arrogance, pride, and passion, hath left off arti£oe, envy, deceit, and is 
of an upright nature : — ^who even in her dfeams hath not lusted after 
any other man ; — ^who resteth content with her husband, and is always 
submissive and chaste : — ^who is firm and not wavering : — ^who is not 
proud or haughty, but full of humility like a female slave ; — ^who hath 

* See Journal, vol. i. page J80, and page 1 — 6, where a brief analysU ia given 
by Mr. Wiliooi of the contents of the LatUa vittara. 
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no excessive foncbi^ |S|r the vanities of sound, Su^i; taste, (music* 
perfumes, and exqsIlMiiM^) nor for whie : — v^hcr is void of cupidity : 
— ^whohath not a cilS^^MPii'rt, but is content with her own possessions : 
— who, being upriglil^'l^eth not astray ; is not fluctuating ; H modest in 
her dress, and doth not indulge in laughing and boasting : — ^who is 
diligent in her moral duties, without being too much addicted to the 
gods and festivals (or righteous overmuch). Who is very clean and 
pure in her body, her speech and her mind : — ^who is not drowsy nor 
duH, proud nor sti^ld'; — ^but being of good judgment, doth every- 
thing with due reflexion : — who hath for her father and mother-in-law 
equal reverence as for a spiritual teacher : — ^who treateth her servants 
both male and female with constant mildness : — who is as well versed 
as any courtesan in the rites and ceremonies described in the Shastras: 
— ^who goeth last to sleep and riseth earliest from her couch : — who 
maketh every endeavour with mildness, like a mother without afPecta- 
ticm if there be any such maiden to be found, father, give her unto 
me as a wife,” 

Afterwards, the king (Sans. Shuddhodana, Tib. Zas-Qt$ang-ma^) directs 
his brahman minister (Sans. Purohita, Tib. MrfA?/»-«a-hdo«,) to go into 
the great city of Capila-vastu^ (Tib. Ser-skya-qzhi,) and to inquire there 
in every house after a girl possessed with these good qualities, shewing 
at the same time Shakya’s letter, and uttering two Sldkas, or verses, of 
the following meaning : ” Bring hither that maiden who has the 
required qualities, whether she be of the royal tribe, or of the brahman 
caste ; of the gentry, or of the plebeian class. My son regardeth not 
tribe nor family extraction : Ids delight is in good qualities, truth, and 
virtue alone,” 

The objections of the Buddhists to the seclusion of woman may be 
gathered from the following imaginary conversation of ShaiCya* 8 wife, 
extracted from the Kah-gyur, Do, Kb, vol. leaf 120-121, (correi^ndiBg 
with the Sanscrit Lolita vistura, leaf 85.) 



JSd^hiMlhf^i (S. jnfe of 

being nj^ra^ed by ,jibe doniefiti^ for .-noty^^ii^iy ber ^Bkc6 wben in 
comity wi:^ in «^^^&li;<ftgunst the veil), 

meaning of wbhh ^ 

** Sittixig, stanihng* and Wii^ing^ tboae that are venerable, are pleas^ 
ing when not concealed. A b^ht gem will give more lustre ifp^ on 
the top of a atandm:d. The venerable ar^ pleasing when they go, they 
are agreeable also when they come, l^ey are so whether they stand 
or whether they are sitting. In every manner 1^.yenerable are pleas- 
ing. The man excellent in virtue is pleasing when he speaks ; he is so 
also when he sits still. As an example, doth not the Kalapinka bird ap- 
pear more beautiful when she chaunteth her lovely song in your presence ? 
The venerable man who putteth on a garment made of the kusha grass, or 
whose squalid clothing concealeth not his emaciated body, s^ shuieth 
with his own lustre. He that hath good qualities is adonied by ^ose 
qualifications. They who have put ofiT all vices are venerable. ' Fools, 
committing vices, howmuchsoever they be adorned, are never pleasing. 
Those that have malice in their heart and speak a sweet language are 
like a poisoned bowl into which nectar is poured ; or a deft on a rock 
that is rough both inside and outside. Communion with such men is 
as though you would touch the mouth of a snake. With respect 
to the venerable, all resort to them, all reverence them. They are 
supported and cherished by all men, as the stairs descending to the 
water’s edge are kept in repair by the multitude. The venerable are 
always like a bowl full of milk and curd. It is a great happiness to see 
human nature capable of such purity. Fraught with blissfiil conse- 
quences is the gift of such men as have renounced the company of the 
wicked, and. being directed by a venerable religious guide, are become 
enamoured of the doctrine of the most perfect (Buddha). For such 
as have restrained their body, have suppressed the several defects of it, 
have refrained their speech, and never use a deceitful language ; and 
having subdued the fiesh, are held in restraint by a pure conscience : for 
such, to what purjiose is the veiling of the face ? They that have acunnning 
heart are impudent and shameless ; and having not the required quali- 
ties, do not speak the truth : — ^though they ahould cover their body even 
with a thousand clothes, they would go about in the world more naked 
than the unclothed. They that have concealed their i>assions, and have 
kept them under subjection, and are content with their own husbands, 
and think not on any other; — such women, when not concealed 
by a veil, shio') ^orth like the sun and moon. Moreover Duano- 
Sbong, (S. KfS'hi,) the great Lord (God), who is wise in knowing the 
hearts of others, yea, also the whole company of the gods, know my 
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thoughts^ tny good my virtues, tny obligcttkm, Wi ifiy chai^tity. 

Therefore, why my face ?” 

Zas~Qt$anff^ma/j^f^^ii^Mhodtma, the ^ther of Suakta,) her fiither- 
in-law, was muck with these expressions, and presented 

her with several precious things. He uttered at the same time one 
sl^ka, the meaning of which is this : '' My son being adorned with such 
qualities as he has, and my daughter-in-law having such virtuous quali- 
fications as she de^ibes ; to see two such pure persons united toge- 
ther, is like when hutter and ghee are mixed together.” 

As breathing in accordance with the virtuous sentiments of the 
above favourable specimen of the Tibetan sacred works, we may here 
extract a curious correspondence, (whether imaginary or real we will 
not pretend to determine,) stated to have taken place between a princess 
of Ceylon and the Buddhist saint. This letter is very generally known 
and admired throughout Tibet, being introduced in every collection of • 
epistolary forms for the instruction of youth. 

RatndvalVs Letter to Shdkya, 

'hlLutig-chen, (S. RatnavaU,) a young princess of Ceylon, the 
daughter of the king of Singala, having been informed by some mer- 
chants of Central India ( Madhyam) of Buddha and of his doctrine ; 
she was much pleased with it; and, when those merchants returned 
home, she sent some presents to Chom-dan-das (Shakita), with a 
letter of the following contents ; 

" Reverenced by the Suras, Asuras, and men ; really delivered from 
birth, sickness, and fear ; Lord ! who art greatly celebrated by thy far 
extending renown, from the Sage's ambrosial portion, kindly grant me! 
(meaning religious instruction or wisdom.”) 

Sh/^kya received this letter, and sent to the princess a picture of 
. Buddtui on cotton cloth, with some verses written above and below the 
image, containing the terms upon which refuge is obtained with Buddha, 
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Dharnm, SmffUt} vad* *ew fandaiMl^ «*^ad« of^ feth; 
together with two staMM yewMameodatai ^t ^g^isin. In a letter 
to the king of Siiwela. Swakta jKOscribes ^i^M^edemnity t^image 
diould be received, theater pemeed. and imde known in Ceylon. 

Ihe atanzas are tbeae. See Dafee. vol. S, leaf 30, 

T ^f«V’Q5^’QV<?I’gS*gX'i4 T 

t g-qQ-QiiVi^rJ-^'TJSi'N-w t 

T f«i'xi'*'ira'»rx’ivs^x'Q§xn 
Arise, commence a new course of life. Turn to the religion of 
Buddha. Conquer the host of the lord of death, (the passions,) that are 
like an elephant in this muddy house, (the body,) (or conquer your pas- 
sions. like as an elephant subdues every thing under his in a muddy 
lake.) Whoever has lived a pure or chaste life, according to *e pre- 
cepts of this Dulvd, shall be free from transmigration, and shall put an 
end to all his miseries.’* 

The comjiendium, or sum of the Buddhistic doctrine in one ski^ka, 
runs thus : 


T “ No vice is to be committed, 

^ Virtue must perfectly he practised* — 

T Subdue entirely your thoughts. 

T This is the doctrine of Buddha, 


II —Some Remarks upon tJte Country to the South-west of Hoshangabad, 
mtd of the Soil, Cultivation, *c. of that part of the Valley of the Ner- 
budda situated between Hoshmgabad and the Fort of Mukrai, in the 
lower ’ range of the Kali-bheet Hills. By Lieut. R. H, Miles. 

The cautoument of Hoshungabad is situated on a high kankar bank, 
on the southern side or left bank of the Nerbudda. The bed of the 
river below the bank is likewise of kankar. and presents in the dry 
season a rocky appearance. This kankar formation in the river 
extends about half wav across it. and runs parallel with the bank above, 
whose length extend one mile and a quarter, uuiutemipted and 

““STe" rittatiou of tlie town and fort, (which latter is of stone, quad- 
rangular in shape, and with high walls.) is in a gentle holl«m to 
the westward of the cantonments. The bank of the nver is not only 
low under the town, but changes its kankar nature for a loamy soil. 
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much adulterated lalA The visameut m Ir^ . town is 

elaek ; aiMi the wider md dee{^r ihsai o||pioste;|ihe can^* 

tonment. 

In the height of Ui^iihiis, the Nerbudda reaches barely Jualf Way up 
the above-mentioned kankar bank ; although in some seasoivltiie mtem 
have risen M high as to be on a level with the glmts of the town ; 
but such instances are of rare occurrence. 

The rains of 1826 were extremely heavy^ and tlie Nerhudda rose to an 
awful height. In Aat year a very curious and singular circumstance 
was witnessed by some of the officers there. It was as follows; 
Between the fort and the race-course there were some small stunted 
shrubs^ or bashes, approaching the species known by the name of byr, 
which grew not far from the river's edge; in the centre of one of which, 
some natives, who happened to be passing by the spot early one morn- 
ing, perceived a curious looking mass, apparently entangled therein ; and 
which, on a nearer approach, they much to their surprise discovered to 
be a young alligator ! — a few ropes having been procured from the can- 
tonments, they were thrown in running nooses over his tail, head, and 
body, by which means he was hauled out of his brambly resting-place, 
and lattee-mar'd to death. He measured about six feet in all. Tlic 
river had covered the bush the day preceding, into which it is conjec- 
tured the velocity of the stream had carried him with such force, as to 
make his extrication therefrom hopeless, and the river having fallen 
during the night had left him high and dry— when taken, it was observ- 
ed, that he was minus a paw, which had been amputated at the wrist. 

At the distance of about 50 yards above the junction of the Towa 
river with the Nerbudda, there is a ledge of black lime-stone rock, 
which stretches the whole way across the Nerbudda, connecting the 
two banks by a causeway, as it were ; a fine waterfall is the result — 
while immediately below it is an exceedingly deep [koond) hole, 
which is literally alive with immense alligators. The ascent from its 
ateepness and ^ppery nature is impracticable to them, and they con- 
tent themselves with sporting about in the deep water at its base. 

From this waterfall to the Goondry Gkat, (fordable from November 
to June,) the Nerbudda is both deep and broad : — cultivation meets the 
eye on the southern aide; wMIe a dense jungle and impervious under- 
wood skirts the very bank on its northern face. 

The entrance to the Towa, for the distance of 100 yards or so, la 
Intricate on account of hidden rocks below, and also large masses and 
blocks of rock» some of a black, some of a white, and some of a reddish 
tinge, which are scattered about at different elevations above the level 
’Of the water. These being passed, the channel of the river is unoh* 
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' At tin’ dN|liiM^;«^’'i»iK^ ods- ’ faanSred'^'iijl'^^ yas^.Mow the 
vilii^ of '^BiOiiieMjf^iih^i^ iii andtliror ledge of rock« wldch, Btretehin^ Tight, 
ecroBAt odointote- %|hnkB» Hilt Icidge^ howei^, is neither eo ^icje 
nor 80 high ee 1^ fornier one inentaofke<l> ; eldiough the roaring of th/e 
water failing oW it is hoard a long tray off . ^tae obstructioti heing 
cleared> the river pnrsaes its cmward course m>(^|uckened speed., and 
depth, and likewise width of stream, for eome distmice below the villsge 
cf I>oonffuriMre€ 

Both the long, as well as the bnll-monthed alligator is met with in 
the Nerhudda. 1 recollect one of the latter having been shot a baO. 
which peiforated his brain, and which on measurement reached nine 
feet 10 inches in all. Curiosity having led us to open him* in the hopes 
of meeting in his maw with some of the silv^ omameirti. whidh had 
graced the wrists and ankl^ of the Uttle Children, which Imd been taken 
away, when bathing at the ghats, by these amphibious monsters our 
labours were rewarded by finding simply the hairy hide of a yonng 
hysena, which one of the party had ordered to be thrown into the river 
a short time antecedent to the capture of the alligator. It wasooujee^ 
tured, that the hairy particles with which the hide was covered had 
prevented its being digested. 

The country all the way to Seonee, where there is an old stone 
gurhee, or fort, is one fine, extended, sheet of cultivation ; the soil hesiag 
a rich black loam. This town is situated about 34 miles to the W. 
of Hoskungabad, and is without exception one of the best looking and 
cleanest towns in this part of India. It possesses, moreover, a very 
wide street, which is the principal thoroughhare. The houses too are 
mostly new. and built with great regulatity and neatness. I sHtide 
particularly to the new suburb, at the south end of the town, which has 
arisen since the country became settled and quiet under our rule. To 
the south of the town, several young mango topes were planted, and 
also several pucka bouleea erected. The south-east view presents a 
range of mountains in the distunce. while to the S. S. £. tlm fortress of 
Souleegurh, which is built on the top % tintSky isolated hill, at the 
distance of 12 or 15 k68, is visible. There are several wealthy maha^ 
^juns resident in the town, besides several dookandiirs, who cany gb. a 
small trade with Hoskungabad, Boorkanpoor, and other places of less 
note in the neighbourhood. The exports are but few, and these cqmfist 
chiefly of grain and ghee, at least they are the staple commodUties of 
export. Iron smelted in the neighbouring hiils forms .also a smaU 
article of export. Seonee is a great place of resort for Br^ary bullpck- 
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men, who often arrive wi^# atring of opwarda of J&vk:| 
cattile, and after for Mhm, Aseer^iik^:, 

Sugur, 8(C, The coii||^^P around is one unmtenrti|n:ed 1 
with cultivation, with&e exception of a short patch 
round B&ugwara, and the same also about Kahureea. Gram, wheat, 
peas, the di^reut kinds of dais, hajra, and the j<mar form the chief culti- 
vation : khMs of sugaT'Oane (the thin white species) and cotton 
occasionally met with. The herds of buffaloeB and cows are also very 
large and numerous, while their subsistence is both easy and abundant. 

The strata of the country is a black soil, with the exception of some 
few parts through jungle, where the road led over a gravel bed. 

From Pugdar (a Gosain's village) to the JMoorttn nuddee, a thick low 
jungle of praus and underwood, with occasional stunted trees, and 
ieveral bgr bushes extends, through which the narrow and uneven 
road leads ; — a gravel soil is again met with. Doura^ghat is the site 
only of a village that once was. The Moorun is a hill torrent, varying 
from 80 to 120 yards in width : at the ford from bank to bank, it is 
about 150 yards : its channel is obstructed in several parts by ledges 
of rock, which in some places present a bluisli black, and in others 
again a whitish tinge ; — not being a geologist I cannot take upon me to 
Say the nature of it, but 1 strongly conclude it to be limestone. At the 
ford it was massive, and laid bare in the bed of the torrent. The de- 
scent from the jungle into the Moorun is trifling and gradual, (natu- 
rally) ; but the ascent on the opiMJsite side up to tlie small hamlet of 
UH^aTa, which stands on a high bank of sandy soil {vachar), is very 
steep. After we left Seonee, the long range of tree-covered hills, which 
bounds the prospect to the south, as well as the S. E, became more 
clearly defined, and we were approximating them fast each stage. 

The Vindkya range, which skirts the northern bank of the Nerbudda, 
is no longer visible, and the eye has one uninterrupled range to the 
N. and also to the W., over an extensive plain, bounded only by the 
horizon. The whole of this level tract is one sheet of cultivation, stud- 
ded, as it were, with occasional topes of mango trees. 

Bhadoogaon is a small town, or rather a large village, of which in 
1824, a man named Reka S^t was the malgoozar. It is situated 
on the western bank of the Gunjnl river, which flows at the ford in a 
shallow rippling current over a pebbly l)ed, but deepens considerably a 
short distance beyond the town. The north part of Bhadoogaon is 
situated on a high bank, overhanging the stream. To the S. E. is a 
dense jungle, which stretches for some way towards the hills. 

From Bhadoogaon to Rhitgaon, the country is open generally speak- 
ing ; here and there a small patch oi praus is met with on eitlicr side of 
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(f , liave ever obsW^ that '^hen the soil is of a bladk loam, 
irem^tked the 'addest extent of as weH as a greater 

ion of the cotton shrub.) Two villa^yt^^bly were seen near the 


BMtgaon is a small town, less in point of size than Bhadoogatm^ 
situated on the west bank of the Ajnwd nuddee : this stream flows in a 
gentle current over a sandy bed ; no rocks or stones being perceptible. 
In the centre of the place is a small dilapidated mud gurhee, or fort. 

The country from Rhitgong to Mugurduh is a black loam soil, with 
a great deal of praus jungle and byr bushes on each side of the road— 
yet, withal, there was a pretty fair cultivation, considering the paucity 
of villages and the scanty population. 

Since we left Seonee, we have been travelling over a bye-road, and 
one but very little passed, and seldom if ever used by way-farers and 
travellers. The great thoroughfare to Aseergurh, Boorhanpoor, SfC. 
branches off from Seonee through Hurda, 

Mvgurduh is a small village, distant about G9 miles from Hoahungahad^ 
and stands on the confines of the Company's ceded districts. It is 
situated on the northern bank of the Mackuk nuddee, a small stream, 
taking its rise at no very great distance in the mountainciis regions 
to the eastward, and discharging itself after a short course into the 
Nerbudda, 

This village is situated in a low ground, and there is a slight de- 
scent to it the last half mile. It is a small poor i>lace, the inhabitants 
being either all cultivators or herdsmen — and chiefly of the same 6ast 
as their late pat(jl (or headiran) Ram Singh, wlio was a Rajpoot, and 
who, some years back, emigrated from Hindustan to settle there. The 
only trade • of the place consists in the exportation of grain and ghee, 
and unwrought lumps of iron, as obtained from tlie neighbouring hills, 
after a coarse and rude process of smelting. Tlic soil aroiind is very 
rich, and the crops of wheat, (little of which is grown, however, here- 
abouts,) gram, jowar, boota, and bajra are, in consequence, both fine 
and abundant. Sugar-cane with rhur dal, and a small patch here and 
there for the cotton shrub, meet the eye occasionally ; the finest and 
best looking crops are the jowar, whose stalks have reached eleven feet 
and a half in height, although the general height is from six to eight 
feet ; while their pods are well filled with grain. Between the village 
and the nuddee, there is a very fine burghut tree, which has thrown 
otEt!*®Several thick branches, which descending perpendicular to the earth, 
have entered it and taken root. These ramifications, giving support to 
the parent stem, contribute to a great increase of shade. The place is 
extremely unhealthy just after the rains ; for it is literally embosomed 
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in jungle, and save ^h«re cultivation extends, is samuDded by rank 
vegetation and nndermib^;; ' The very air around is tainted by malaria, 
-while the rottening adds to the onwhoksomeness of the place. 

The water of the nuddee is unlit to drink, for it is contaminated by 
leaves and putrid vegetable matter : — like aU mountain torrents, it is 
nearly dry in the cold and hot seasons, and water is only to be seen in 
pools. 1 happened to be stationed on command at this village, with a 
company of sepoys and a few irregular horse, in the month of October, 
and lost two or three men from cholera, while several others were laid up 
with fevers, chiefly of the intermittent kind, with some few cases of ague. 

The water in the best and most frequented well, and which the camp 
used occasionally, if drawn up in a iota over-night, and set aside, had 
its Buifrme covered in the morning with oify particles. 

The population is scanty about Mugurduh. The village of Indra- 
poora, (of which a Goand, named Lutteea, was pat^l in 1825,) 
Sanajhar and Banspanee^ fine-sounding names, are wretched ham- 
lets, buried in the jangle, and inhabited by Goands. This caste of 
Hindoos are almost jet-black, and dirty and forbidding in their appear- 
ance ; -while they are short in stature, and thick-set in point of make. 
Their dialect is peculiar to themselves. The whole race appears wretched 
and poor — a small dhotee and a coarse chudur to wrap over their bodies 
form their outward garments. Their tenements consist of huts, whose 
walls are built of stakes cut from the neighbouring forest, entwined with 
ruck wicker-work, and plastered and besmeared over with mud ; while 
tSfei<0!of8 consist of a thin layer or coating of dried grass, over which are 
fq>read some praus leaves, and a few battens mnde from the bamboo, 
festened over all to pre^J-ent its being acted upon by the wind. The 
Goands are remarkably fond of swine and buflaloes ; they are fond also 
of rearing fowls. When leaving the road, and penetrating the forest’s 
depths, an occasional hut is met with, completely isolated, and from 
such I have seen a Goand issue forth, its only human tenant, while a 
favorite pig has met my eye not far from the threshold. This race of 
human beings are little better in the human scale than demi-savages ; 
they are very superstitious, and like all dark minds, place great confidence 
and belief in the charms and quackery of their gooroos (or priests). 
They have rites peculiar to themselves, and tread the jungles* depths at 
dead of night, without the slightest feeling of dread or fear from tigers or 
other wild beasts. It has often been a matter of surprise to me, that 
these men should dare, both by day and night, to traverse and thread 
these deep forests, unapprehensive of danger from wild beasts (especially 
tigers) which in these parts are fearfully abundant. Habit with man is 
certainly a second nature. 
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D^olem is « fine vQkige^ CfOiiBuierably larger that Mugurduh, at the 
diatance of three miles W.by N. from it. and ts 0 ]^^eve) the Company’s 
frontier to the westward. It bmlt on a rish|j|^g^tind at the distance 
of a couple of hundred yards from the Machuk nuddee, wliich is here 
both deep and wide, resemblinga good-sized river rather than anuddee. 
On the opposite bank, on the edge of the nuddee, stands the vill^e of 
Mccryaon^ (associated in recollection of Shekh Dulla’s visit.) in Scindea’a 
district, of which a Gosain is zumeeadar, holding it rent-free. 

Beyond Doohea a good road leads nearly doe west to the town 
of Chamah, belonging to Scindea. where the high-road is gained which 
leads through Cheinpoor and Ghoru-puehar to Aseergurh, Boorhanpoor^ 
and Bombay, 

It is time now to extend my remarks on the country beyond the Com- 
pany's jurisdiction, and as 1 believe those parts have seldom bepn Tinted 
by any Europeans, and tliat little is known thereof, 1 will in this place 
state what fell under my limited observation, when traversing that part 
of India in the early part of November, 1824, when in pursuit of the 
free-booter Shekh Dulla. 

Tlie ford at the MaeJmk nuddee is quite dry after the middle of Octo- 
ber; for its bed, composed of large round sand-stones, is in that spot as 
elevated as the level of the water on each side of it. This nuddee for 
* the distance of two or three miles on each side of the village, is filled with 
large pieces of rock and stones. 

The road, over a black soil, to Goomgaon, of wliich place a Goand 
was was very bad and extremely confined, and only adapted fiMrii 

rude and narrow species of carts, called Sagahs, The estimated dtstttb^ 
is between four and five miles — low stunted trees, with praus jungle 
and hyr bushes, skirted the road, nearly the whole distance. An occa- 
sional small patch of cultivation, barely sufficient for the population, 
near the wretched-looking villages of Kotwar, Zemi»eea, Parada, 
Amerkhal, and Moortalai, which were situated at a very short distance 
from off the road, was seen. The inhabitants were all Goands, black in 
colour, stunted in stature, squalid in appearance, and all poverty-clacL 
They all, however, possessed small herds of buffaloes and swine, while 
fowls were abundant. 

Goomgaon is a good-sized village ; a rivulet runs close to it — ^to the 
eastward of the village, and at the distance of about fifty yards, there is 
a thid|(M<JLLnderwood, consisting chiefly of the much-alluded-to pram^ 
(or dock,) and byr bushes, beyond which rise abruptly a low range of 
(sandstone, I believe,) hills, covered with foliage. To the S. W. an 
excellent road leads to the small village of Peepuria, distant about three 
miles, and beautifully situated in a fine open plain, teeming with topes 
1 2 
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of mango-trees and cultivation. To the S. and at the distance of about 
a couple of miles, the continuation of the low range of hills, 

noticed close to This is the lower range of the Kah'-bheet 

hiUs. 

The road out of Goomgaon, in the direction of Mukrai, is very good 
and very wide ; yet there is little or no thoroughfare on it i— a few 
brinjary bullocks with grain, and the Goands bringing to the plains 
their lumps of unwrought iron, are the chief, if not only people met 
with ; moosafirs (travellers) are never seen. 

At the distance of about three mDes from Goomgaon, we arrive at the 
foot of a ghat, the ascent of which is by no means long, nor particular- 
ly steep. The soil appeared to be of a gravelly nature ; the whole of 
the distance from the village to the top of the ghat was skirted by a 
wood jungle, in which not a single village was visible, while the first 
mile led through large detached blocks and masses of rock, apparently 
of limestone formation, which were scattered about in great confusion. 
It had the appearance of having been caused by nii earthquake. 

On reaching the top of the ghat, a fine prospect is presented on all 
sides ; in the first place, we stand on table-land, (at an elevation, I con- 
jectured, of between 15 and 1800 feet above the sea,) which stretclies to 
the east, to the south, and to the west for a good distance. The southern 
aspect however was bounded, where the horizon intersected the view, by 
lofty hills, whose towering peaks rose proudly to the sky. These I .sup- 
posed to be the lofty range, amongst which the fort»*ess of Gawilgurh 
facing round to the N., a splendid view of the plain below for 
miles and miles in extent, thickly studded with fine topes of trees, and 
whose face presented one beautiful sheet of cultivation, gladdened the 
eye. This magnificent view extend.^ nearly in a half circle from W, 
to E. The soil on the table-land, I particularly noticed, was of a very 
black loam. The road was of very great width, very level, and in an 
excellent state ; the strata thereof consisted of a reddish colored gravel. 

At the distance of a mile or two further on, a miserable hamlet was 
reached, consisting of half a dozen huts, called Doomgaon. The people 
who inhabited them were of the Bhumkar caste ; and in all respects, 
save the name, were the counterpart of Goands. 

From Doomgaon, we left the high road, (if such it can be called, 
being seldom, if ever, travelled,) and branched off to the left by a nar- 
row pathway into the jungle depths. The first part of the way was a 
rapid descent into a small valley, in w’hich we found innumerable streams 
to cross, and wherein we were closely surrounded by hills and forest. At 
the expiration of two or three miles' progress, a hill was ascended, half 
way round the crest of which a narrow and dangerous footpath led : 
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at our feet, and waebing the base of the hill, flowed a respectable moun> 
tain stream, filled with fragments aud deta(^^ masses of rock, and 
having but little water. There was a gradual dw^nt on the other face 
of the hill, where this stream was crossed again. At the distance of a 
couple of hundred yards from the ford stood a Goand hamlet, a mere 
collection of five or six wretched-looking huts : at the distance of a mile 
further, we crossed a small open plain, in which the jungle was cleared 
away, and the soil cultivated. This patch, however, extended hut a 
short distance, for it was bounded on the left hand by a range of well' 
wooded hills, and on the right by high grass and praus jungle, with 
hills close at hand. Another stream, a little deeper than those previ- 
ously passed, wras reached, and a short and easy ascent out of its gravel 
bed brought us to the Goand village of Basigurh, which is situated on 
the crest of a small hill, covered with wood ; it w^as a small.place, and of 
no note whatever, save being the supposed haunt of the Pindary free- 
booter Shekh DuUa. To the S. S. E., in a hollow, stood, some short 
distance off, another Goanck hamlet called Kali-kho. 

Returning the same road, I remained a few minutes at Doomgatm to 
take a look at the fort of Mukrai, which appeared to be about three or 
four miles distant, nearly south. Its walls appeared very high, and were 
built of light red-colored sandstone. The front presented a beautiful ap- 
pearance, situated as it was on the table- land, or plateau, while ^e rays 
of the morning sun, shining right on it, increased the effect. 

Mukrai is the residence of a Goand Raja. The Sianee nuddee flows 
under its walls. On making inquiries for Kali-bheet, 1 was 
that it was only 25 miles distant from Mukrai, but I conceive Uif site 
further to the westward. 

Tlie natives of this part of India appeared quiet and inoffensive, hut 
sadly poverty-stricken, while the population was excessively scanty. The 
climate is fatal to the European constitution, between the months of June 
and December. Malaria rages greatly during the intervening months, 
and the water both of the running streams and wells is unfit to drink, 
without being xjreviously boiled. Fogs and mists are of frequent occur- 
ence just after the ruins. Two or three diflerent kinds of fish are pro- 
curable in the Machuk nuddee, but chelwas (a kind of sprat) and eels 
predominate, and green pigeons are abundant. 

If 1 recollect rightly, there was in Mugurduh one bung a* s (or chandler) 
shop ; one blacksmith’s ; one carpenter’s : these two obtained a liveli- 
hood by forging and making and repairing the rude implements of hus- 
bandry, beyond the knowledge of which their skill did not extend ; and 
two or may be three korees, (Hiudo weavers,) for the weaving of 
and chudurs. 
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Table of LatUudee and Longitudes ofPUsDes tf» Oen$rai JndiUb 
(VaUeyoftheNerbudda) 


Names of Places. 

' , 

Latitudes. 

North. 

Idongitudes. 

East. 

Height 
above the 
Sea. 


0 » 

0 / ft 

feet. 

Gnnoorgurh, M. . 

22 50 

75 40 

Hindiah, M 

22 26 

77 0 

(a mistake.) 


Hdshungabad, M. 

22 43 

77 43 


Ditto, E 

22 44 

77 47 4.5 


Ditto, fort, 

22 45 .36 

77 45 .54 


Baitool, Fort, £. 

21 51 7 

77 51 5 


Tughdhur, HiU, £. 

21 49 34 

78 1 49 

2854 

Bogda, Hill, E.... 

21 54 5 

78 5 2 


Dhabba Deo, E.. . 

22 5 14 

77 58 22 

2852 

Alumpoor, E 

22 3 33 

77 37 58 

2643 

Nurwurgurh, E.. . 

22 13 4.^ 

77 39 25 

2722 

Neelgnrh, E 

22 49 58 

77 49 16 



22 30 38 

78 9 58 

' 2879 

Bh^^lock, E. .. . 

22 43 48 

77 47 12 

Goradiah Hill, £. 

22 45 4 

77 42 59 


Nemaur, M 

22 27 

77 0 


Morpani, £ 

22 29 34 

77 57 3 


Bhembhct, £ 

22 49 56 

77 40 34 

f 


Remarks. 


A fartress in Malwa (Bho- 
pal), 13 miles N. W. of Hos- 
hungabad. 

A town and fort on the S. 
side of the Nerbudda, which 
is here 1000 yards broad, lie- 
longing to Sindeea. 

A town and fort on the 
south bank of the Ncrbudda, 
here 900 yards broad. 

A city and fort in Gon- 
dwana. The Baitool valley 
was ceded to the Company 
in 1818-19. 

A hill E. by S. from the 
city of Baitool, noted in the 
Gt. Trig. Survey. 

A high hill to the east of 
the Baitool cantonment, not- 
ed in the Gt. Trig. Survey. 

A hill noted in the Great 
Trig. Survey. 

A hill noted in the Great 
Trig. Survey. 

Ditto. 

I A hill near Hoshungabad, 
jnoted in the Great Triir. 
Survey. ** 

[Ditto. 

A small isolated hill 

cks, disUnt 1 m. 1 f. 


of 
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A hill in the Bhopaul ter- 
itory, noted in the Great 
’rig. Survey. 

A small town on the north 
ank of the Nurbudda. 

A hill station noted in the 


Note— The letter M. denotes thet the latitndes nod longitudes are from Sir T 
Malcolm’s work ; E. that they are taken from Major Everest’s date in the Grand 
TrigoBometrieal Survey of 1824. 

[See the accompanying map, Plate II.] 
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ni . — A Bwmmary Description of the Geology of the country between Hos^ 
hungahad on the Nerhudda, end Nagpoor, hy the direction of Baitool, • 
By Lieut. John Fixtids, Regt* Asst. Exec. Offr. XAth Divn, 
[Presented to the Asiatic Society, 15th July 1829*.] 

The route between Nugpoor and Ho&hungabad presents as great a 
variety of formations and as interesting a series of minerals, as is pro- 
bably to be met with in any part of India of equal extent. 

The formations exhibited arc trappean, primitive, transition, and 
secondary, frequently under a very peculiar and confused arrangement 
with regard to each other, and much intersected by veins of green- 
stone and trap. 

I regret that the circumstances of my march did not allow a more 
leisurely survey of the geology of a country so well deserving the atten- 
tion of more competent geologists, or of forming a more regular map 
of the road described ; but I shall hope that my sketches may help to 
connect the descriptions of other observers, the present route being, I 
believe, unexplored. 

The formations ajipear* to be distinctly divided into five principal 
divisions. 


The first division includes the tract of country lying between Nag- 
poor and Baitool to the south bank of the Machna river. 

An unvaried formation of trap occurs during the whole of this dis- 
tance, and the face of the country is covered with round wacken boul- 

Tlie trap forms the southern and eastern boundaries of the 
and it stretches away to the S. W., but its extent in this directitm and 
to the E., I am not acquainted with. 

’Jnd Division. — ^Thc second division comprises the space within the 
.southern and northern ghats on the Machna. 

This river at Baitool is running to the west, and after winding 
round some hills it re-crosses the road, running east to join the Towa 
river at Shahpoor. The distance is about 27 miles, the intermediate 
country, hilly. 

On the N. bank of the Machna at Baitool, trap no longer appears ; it 
is followed by strata of quartz and mica schist, traversing the plain up 
to the liills north of cantonments. These are of quartz, brittle, very 


* Wc have taken occasion to publish this interesting account of the geology of 
the country south of Hoshungabad, in juxta position with Lieut. Miles* paper, for the 
advantage of incorporating the two route surveys furnished by these officers, in 
c.ae map. Some apology is due to Lieut. Finnis for the delay which has occurred 
in bringing his labours to the notice of die public. — E d. 
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highly stratified, and vertically disposed ; the layers seldoAi exceed 11 in. 
in thickness. The specimens from this locality are marked A. 

Nos. I, 2, and 3, are Idbse specimens from the plain ; 2 and 3 would 
be found, 1 think, to enter into the hills. The superstratum of the hills 
is a sandy clay marl, which continues nearly the whole way to Neem- 
panee. [Sec notice at the foot of this article. — E d.] 

No. 4 is a specimen of the only limestone found near Baitool ; it rises 
abruptly about 10 feet from the bed of a nullah of calcareous ^sand-A 
stone. The limestone No. 5 occurs lying on the right of the road 
about 5 miles N. of Baitool, and crosses the road at the bottom of a 
small ravine. 

The pudding stone No. 6 appears about 10 miles from Baitool, to the 
east of the road, elevated above the plain a foot or so only ; it is exceed- 
ingly hard, broken with great difficulty, and chips off then in thin flat 
conchoidal pieces. After crossing the nullah at Neempance, the trap 
rock No. 7 rises above a black alluvial soil, and rounded masses of 10 
and 1 1 are scattered about. Farther on, the road becomes full of ra- 
vines, and the gneiss, 1 1, is found in mass, but in intimate connection 
with the unstratified rock 10. The trap 10 in many i)laces shows itself 
superincumbent on 10 and 1 1. At the top of the Neempanec ghat, 
the granite, No. 11, forms nearly the whole summit of the hill, mixed, 
however, with 10, and the northern descent of the ghat is j;riiici pally 
composed of this latter. After passing the ghat at the banks of a 
is a lo\v hill of granite and greenstone together, 12 and 13. 

occurred also above the Neemj>anep ghat, shooting up 
the soil in roundish masses, and near Baitool , to the N. E. of 
cantonments : the walls of the fort of Keeslah have been built with the 
same stone. It is met with occasionally proceeding north, intermixed 
with quartz, until arriving near to Shahpoor, where common trap re- 
appears, and thence the remainder of the road is over a sandy clay soil. 

3rd Division. — ^The 3rd divi.sion includes the country between the 
Machna river and the nullah, one and half mile south of Keeslah, and is 
"bounded on the "W . by the small range of lamgurh hills, which is a 
ramiffcation from the Mahadeo hills, after they change their direction 
to the S. W. 

After passing the Machna at Shahpoor all traces of granite are lost, 
and the sandstones B, 1 and 2, become very general. The sand- 
stone strata extend with very little interruption from Shahpoor to 
Keeslah, and to the foot of the Bhoragurh and Jamgurh hills, frecpiently 
showing themselves above the alluvial soil, and traversed occasionally 
by veiop of quartz and trap, as at a nullah half way between Shah- 
poor and the Bhora uuddee, where a trap vein (No. 4) about 12 yards 
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wide passes tiirotigh the saadstoae from a S. E. direction » It forma the 
bed^of the nnUaih, and can be traced for a considerable distance. 

Tlie trap dyke is itself intersected in various directions by No. 5 in 
veins not exceeding 3 feet. 

The specimens B* No. 3. were taken from a vertically disposed mass 
about 10 feet in width, which crosses the road on descending a low hill 
of sandstone. No. 2. The quartz runs E. and W and is with g^at 
difficulty broken " across the lamines. 

About 4 miles from the Machna river and 3 miles up the Bhora 
nuddee, are the seams of coal displayed on both banks of tlie stream 
under a thick bed of sandstone’*'. All the small nullahs run over 
sandstone beds. After crossing the Bhora nuddee, trap again imme- 
diately occurs and continues for a mile and half to the base of a hill of 
sandstone. The trap is traversed by a vein of calcareous No. 6, 

about 6 inches wide : no trap appears farther north, and after crossing 
the sandstone liiUs, the road passes over a black alluvial soil, which 
continues to the river N’. of Keesla, and the only rock met with is 
sandstone grit. No, 7. 

4th Division. — ^The 4th division comprises the low range of hills be- 
tween Keesla and Putroda, forming the pass to the valley of the 
Nerbudda. These hills form a part of the great range of Makadeo 
hills, which at this point form a salient angle projecting to the north 
■west. 

After crossing the nullah north of Keesla, the road lies 
kars or tufaceous limestones for a short distance, until reach&^^lpi^e 
low hills where commences a mica schist formation with and'^imiibut 
garnets, and interstratified with whitish and greyish limestones, granu- 
lar and micaceous. The road is thickly strewed with loose limestones 
and kankars. 

Little mica slate occurs in the low ground, except passing into or 
intimately connected with micaceous limestone. 

Specimens C 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, were taken from 
the immediate vicinity of the road, and their positions are so confused 
and intricate that 1 could not attempt to describe the order in which they 
are arranged. Granular limestone and mica slate appear to form the 
main locks, but the whole are intimately blended together and alter- 
nately passing into each other. 

No. 2 apparently composes the entire mass of two or three low hills. 
Nos. 3 and 4 form some undulating land near No, 2. On the E. of the 
road near these rocks are abundant specimens of a greenstone rock, in 

* See notice of specimens of the same coal received from Captain Ousblst. Jonrn. 
As. Soc. vol. ii. p. 435. 
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appearance being homstone crystals imbedded in. limie. The garnets 
in the mica slates are, as far as I have ascertained, all imperfect,^ soft 
and ochrey colored, 

Tlie limestone specimens 5 and 7 occur very generally along the 
Vilest of the road, and 7 forms a hillock by the side of a nullah about 
15 feet high, irregular and steep ; 6 and 8, specimens of micaceous 
limestone or of mica schist and limestone passing into each other, are 
found in the banks and beds of nullahs. 

10 forms the top of a small hill west of the road near the end of 
the pass towards Putroda ; it appears to repose on a substratum of 
mica slate. 

The specimens marked D, are from the neighbourhood of the Hathee- 
Doah hill and pool. 

D 1.^ — ^is the limestone burnt for use for the works at Hoshungaljad. 

D 2. — is an abundant rock extending E. and W. and up the road to 
Baitool. 

The Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, form the hill of Hathee-Doab ; C forms the base, 
and 8 the summit of the hill. 

D 1, 2, and 4. — Compact limestones found on either side of the 
Hathee-Doab hills ; the quartz, 3 and 6, are scattered about on tlie road 
to Hathee-Doab ; 5 forms the foot of the liills, 9 and 1 0 are loose sj)eci- 
znens met with here and there. 

5t|^ Division. — The 5tli division extends from Putroda to the 
) at Hoshungabad. 

' |j!^|j|^v|inssing through the hills a rich field of cultivation opens to 
vieiK% iiilld the rocks are lost under the deep aUuvial soil of the valley of 
the Nerbudda. South of the river two insulated mounds of new red 
sandstone, rising abruptly from the plain about J J miles from canton- 
ments, are the only rocks which show themselves on this side of the 
river, and they are shoots from the northern or Vindya range which, op- 
posite Hoshungabad, are of this formation. 

In excavating two wells of the depth of about 70 feet at Hoshunga- 
bad, no rock was met with, but the coarse calcareous conglomerate com- 
mon in the bed of the Nerbudda. 

At the junction of the Towa river with the Nerbudda, 4 miles 
above Hoshungabad, sandstone ridge.s cros.s the river, and 60* miles 
below, at Hindla, the river is traversed by a basaltic dyke, and the inter- 
mediate rapids between those two points are formed of sandstones and 
coarse conglomerates, rising in some jdaces several feet above the level 
of the river j opposite the cantonments the bonk is formed of the con- 
glomerate, and has all the appearance of the ruins of old uncoursed rub- 
ble work, £. 
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The speciiDens N and J B are from the road by Jamanee to Boor* 
da, and from Neelgurh, a hiU Ipng to the E. of the road from Jamanee* 
Nos. 1 ^od 2, I B limestoiies lie under the trap No. 3, I B : the lime- 
stone 4, I B, is'at the foot of the gh4t : fine grained sandstones 5, 6, I 
B, cover the ascent, in which trap is again met, with indurated clays and 
sandstones, as 5 ; 6 and 10, I B, form the beds of nullahs between the 
gh4t and the coal strata in the Bhora nuddee. 


Slpeciment referred t 

A. No. 1, granite, large, irregular, of white 
quartz and silvery mica. 

A. 2 and 3, mica schist. 

A. 4, foliated tufaceous limestone. 

A. 5, a red<lish brecciated limestone. 

A. a silicious conglomerate. 

A. 7, compact wacken. 

A. 1», large-grained granite flakes of sil- 
ver mica, white quartz and light flesh- 
coloured felspar. » 

A- 10, a dark red, small grained syenitic 
granite nearly all felspar. 

A. 11, gneiss, dark, small mica in layers. 

A. 12, grey granite, dark mica decom- 
posing. 

A. 13, much hornblende, white quartz, 
and perhaps felsjiar mica, one or two 
spots. 

B. 1, very fine-grained sandstone, with 
thin veins of quartz and quartz crystals 
in bunches. 

B. 4, brown wacken, containing large 
crystals of ? 

B. (i, dark aluminous shale, travers- 
ed by very minute veins of calc, spar. 

B. 3, vesicular laminated white quartz. 

B. 2, minutc-graiued soft sandstone. 

B. 6, pure white t;alc. spar. 

B. 7, hard sandstone grit. ' 

C, 1, mica slate. 

C. 2, ditto do. with garnets, & contorted. 

C. 3 ditto filled with large garnets ; the 
mica in the 3 above, in very minute 
crystals. 

C. 4, hornblende crystals, with specks of 
mica greenstone. 


) in the aetount* 

C. 5, white granular limestone. 

C. fi, limestone with mica. 

C. 7, granular limestone, as 5. 

C. 8, a dark-brown stone^ lime andmica. 
C. 9, mica in lime. 

C. 10, a hornblende rock« 

C. 1 1, mica schist passing into lime. 

C. 12, a conglomerate of mica, sMihist 
and hornblende crystals in lime. 

D. I, a tufaceous limestone. 

D. 2, crystallized limestone. 

D. 3, a schistose granular limestone^ 
mica in strata. 

'D. 4, calc, conglomerate. 

D. 5, ditto tuff. 

D. 6, quartz rock, grey. 

D, 7 1 ditto ditto, resembling a siUciooa 
conglomerate. 

D. 8, 9, ditto ditto. : <> 

/). 1, flinty whitish limestone* , ‘ 

D. 2, buff-coloured ditto. ".C. 

D. 3, common w'Uite quartz. 

D. 4, striped red and white ditto, 
i). o, mica schist with garnets. 

I), fi, ditto striped red ditto. 

V. 7, ditto ditto. 

/?. 8, a limestone conglomerate. 

D, 9, nodule of greenstone. 

D, 10, black clay, slate. 

£. conglomerate of the bed of the Ner* 
budda. 

1 B. 2, 3 and 7« grits. 

Nos. and 7i conglomerates. 

No. 5, A white tufaceous limestone, im« 
perfectly crystallized. 


[The speciniens are deposited iu the Museum of the Asiatic Society .j 
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IV . — Further Information regarding the Siah Po$h ^*Trihe^ or reputed 
descendants of the Macedonians, By Munshi Mohan 

I had the pleasure to despatch to you a small account of Herat, which 
I hope has met your, approbation. We are now at the ancient place 
called Jalalabad, which was one of the capitals of the Macedonian 
dynasty. At this spot 1 happened to meet the great Muftx, who often 
came to see Dr. Gjerard, and lias lately travelled into the country of the 
Siah Posh i or, as he called them, Kafirs/* He kindly gave us the 
following accurate though brief account of the above tribe : 

From Jalalabad he went to Karun, and from thence to “ Cha Ghul 
Serai/* Having passed through the valleys called Darah Nur, Da- 
munj, and Vakul, he arrived the third day at the village named Katar, 
occupied by the Siah Posh. The inhabitants, whom he called the mas- 
ters of beauty and charms, came to see him, and were surprised at some 
feats of his horse : this animal is hardly known in the country of Siah 
Posh, 

Their dress is of goat skin, and their hair hangs down to their 
shoulders. They drink wine as well as water, and never sit upon the 
ground, but only in chairs. This shows perhaps that they arc the de- 
scendants of Alexandeii the Great. 

As to their religion, they worship idols, cither made of stone or woods, 
which they call Buruk, or Maha Dev. They wxar an iron ring in their 
a string ornamented with shells, round their necks. Thi.s seems 
custom of the Hindu Jogis, or red-dressed beggai*s in India, 
cows on their holidays, as the Muhammedans do in the day 
of Krtltn^ha. If a stranger happens to ask them where is God, they 
point with their fingers towards the west or Mecca. They read the 
Muhammedan kalimeh to please the Musulmans, and at the same time 
confess themselves to be Kafirs ; in short, their religion is not known. 

They never intermarry with their relations, as the Hindus do ; the 
ceremonies of the wedding are very singular. They bring their 
wives unveiled on their shoulders, dance, run, and jump in the streets, 
(like a jackass, as the Mufti says,) while they are accompanied by crowds 
of men and women, who play upon drums and flutes, and make a great 
noise. The parents of the girl are exceedingly pleased to see the hus- 
band using his great endeavours in jumping, as they think him the most 
intimate lover of his wife. 

They have made a public house, where they send the pregnant wo- 
men before their accouchement, and keep them forty days there. No 

* See laeutcaant Burn'es* notice on the tribes claiming descent from Alexanoer 
THE Great, in the second volume of the Journal, page 305. 
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man is allowed €Sther to enter the room or pass by the house, but 
only females. This custom 1 believe prevails among* the Jews. 

. The funeral of the Siah Posh people is triumphantly solemnized. 
The corpse is generally attended by young men, who sing, skip, 
dance, and play upon drums. Tlie deceased, unwashed, is carried away 
upon the shoulders of men, in a large box, as among the Muhammedans. 
It is taken upon the top of a high mountain, and put open in the sun. 
They sacridee a cow, and give a feast to the attendants of the funeral. 
Then they return home, and do not weep at all. 

After sixty days, when the body is putrefied, and eaten by birds, 
the women of the family go in an assembly upon the mountam. They 
pick up the bones, and after washing them in a stream, they bring them 
home, sit round them, and then mourn for a short time ; after this, the 
men come and convey the bones to a large cave excavated in the ground. 
They throw’ them in it, and turning to the bones, they say, " This is 
the heaven for you.” 

The language of the Stah Posh is mixed with that of Hindiista- 
iii, Persian, and Afghani. They use the word istr{, which means 
either in Hindi or Sanscrit, a wife : they say, ravray, which signifies 
in Afghani to bring. They also use the word khub, which imports in 
Persian, good. 

From the instruments of war of the Siah Posh people, wre imagine 
that a model of the Macedonian soldiery continues yet in this coiifi ;^4 
They make war with spears, and are good archers. They tie 
round their w’aists, and carry shields upon their backs. They 
great ferocity, gnashing their teeth, and roaring like a lion. Ttiey^tors 
are crowned writh the chaplets made of the leaves of the mulbeiry-tree. 

The women, who possess an unbounded beauty, manage all the exterior 
business, while their stout and handsome husbands remain in the house, 
feeding the children in their arms. The females cultivate, bargain, and 
rove about to procure a liveliliood. The men follow no employment 
except that of occasional w’arfare. 

The labours of the women in tillage are productive of fine rice, wheat, 
and barley. Fruits are abundantly reared : from the fine grapes they 
make good wine, and the syruji of the water-melon they use instead of 
sugar. They eat the flesh of every animal except that of dogs and 
jackals. 

If any stranger is found guilty of adulterJ^ either with any body's 
wife or daughter, the Siah Posh never sentence him to death like 
Muhammedans, but extort from him a little sum of money amounting to 
12 or 13 rupees. 

At this unlawful act the Siah Posh Kafirs^ (the Mufti says,) in lieu 
of getting enraged, are happy to say to their acc^uaintances that their 
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females are such liberals as to satisfy tbo heart of every man^ who is 
the best creature of God in the world. 

Kumbirt Save, and Kulman are the largest towns in the country of the 
Kafirs. They are well erected, having long and broad streets without 
a single shop. The Posh have very few she-goats in their coun- 
try. 

I could not extend my inquiries much farther about the Kafirs, as the 
Mufti left us soon on his route to KdbuL 

The Siah Posh claim their descent from the Arabs, and some of them 
acknowledge to be descended from the Macedonian soldiers. For my 
own iiart, the names of the Siah Posh male-s seem to be quite differ- 
ent from all nations in the world, except the Europeans, namely Shaul* 
lah and Jankhen. 

The artists in that part of the country are called Bari. They are 
not civilly treated by other Siah Posh •who are known by the name 
of Sahu, and they are not even allo’wcd to sit before them. 

Many of the Siah Posh call themselves Maliks, or Princes, who u.se 
their force to sell the children of the Baris to the neighbouring 
Muhaminedans. They call them the descendants of those slaves which 
their lion-figujed fathers brought at the invasion of India ; but the Mufti 
says, that they do not mention particularly the name of Sikandar. 

In our late journey to Bokhara, we had one Badakhshdai pil- 
■ggifipiiu the caravan, to whom we are highly indebted for his valuable infor- 
\ He mentioned, that the rulers of his neiglibouring regions, 
the chief of Durvaz, Kator Shah, Svleiman Shah, and Gha^ 
sub being Muhammedans, still derive their origin from the hero 

son of the Macedonian Philip. He adds also, that the soldiers under 
them, "whose nativity runs to that of the Siah Posh, extract tlieir genea- 
logy from the warriors of the great conqueror. 

In my opinion, the Siah Po.sk soldier.*?, who claim also the same de- 
scent, were the countrymen of those of Bndakhshdn ; but when the 
violent invasion of Muhamiaed subverted the rich valley of theOxus, many 
of the Macedonian descendants •were converted to Islam, and many, 
avoiding that religion, left the valley and cho.'sc their ground upon the 
mootl^ns near Hindu Kush, llicy live there now independently, 
keeping their former principles of worshipj)ing the idols, (as the Macedo- 
nians did their heathen deities,) and calling themselves the hero descend- 
ants of Alexanjjbr's soldiers. They put outhe black skin of the 
goat, and do no| believe in Muhammed ; therefore they are called 
Kdfir Siah Posh (or black-dressed infidels). 

1 shall remain in great anxiety till the time I either examine with my 
own eyes the customs and manners, and the renowned features of tliis 
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carious and little known mtion o£ Siah Posh, or we receive more authen- 
tic information from an European traveller in that country. 

If iny humble and zealous endeavours are worthy of your approbation, 
I beg you to send a copy of the journal to my kind friend Dr. Macxiell, 
Assistant Envoy at the court of Persia, iuTehran, whowas very anxious to 
learn about the Siah Posh, and, at the fe^ametime, much interested in the 
prosperity of your journal, which he was not well aware of till Dr. Geb- 
ARi> shewed him so'me numbers of it. 1 have another request to make, — 
that you will he kindly pleased to transmit a copy to the Committee of 
the Dehli College, to which I owe all my advantages. 

Jelalabad, Zrd Dec. 1833 , 

[\Vc shall have much pleasure in complying with our correspondent’s 
request. — E d.] 


V. — Abstract of a Meteorological Register, kept at Mozafferpikr, in 

Tirhut, (Lat. 7’ 20” N. Long. 85° 24'' 30' E.J, by T. Dashwood, 

Esq. C. S\ 

Following up the plan already adopted with fonner table •«, we have 
now to lay before our readers an abstract of the daily registers obliging- 
ly kept at our request by the gentleman whose name appears at the 
head of this notice, for the period of one year, in order to supply data 
for estimating the climate of Tirhiit, Although unable to find 
for the whole of these registers*, w’c have extended the detail in smne 
degree by taking the averages every half month, instead of only o&be a 
mouth. The only ])oint on which there appears to be some little doubt 
is, as respects the diurnal oscillation of the barometer ; which, being less 
than at places under the same parallel, leads us to suspect, that the 
instrument, being of the mountain construction, w^as not sufficiently 
sensible to minute impressions. 

Its agreement also with the instrument registered in Calcutta waa 
not noted before dis])a telling the barometer to Patna. 

The prevailing wind at Moziifierpiir is from tlie east. It blows 
strong from the west in February and March ; — north and south winds 
are of very rare occurrence. 

Table I. is derivctl directly from the registers, with the exccjition of 
the barometer entries for November, which are filled in by interpolation ; 
the thermometer for that mouth was registered in a tent at or on the 
road to Hajipur. 

♦ The registers for December, 1832, and the two following months, were printed at 
length in the April number of the Journal for 1833 . 
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Meteorological Register kepi mt Tirk^. CITjmi. 


Tablc I. — Half^moHfhiy Averages qf Observations qfihs Raromsler and Tkermo* 

meter in THrkdt. 



Barom. 

at 32° 

Ther, in 
doors. 

Ther. out 
of doors. 

Winds* 


Month. 

mean hslt^'-.at 

means at 

means of 

w. 

£. 

Weather. 

■ 

% 

A. M. 

4i 

F. M. 

9i 

A.M. 

P. H. 

Maxima. 

Minima. 

i-s 

So 

II 

1832. 

inch. 

inch. 

o 

1 ® 

o 

o 




Dec. 1 to 15 

29.650 

.574 

65.5 .67.5 

1 

72.6 

57.0 

10 

5 

Fogs and drizzling 
rain. 

16 to 31 
1833. 

.659 

.574 

59.0 

j62.5 

68.5 

48.5 

13 

3 

Clear ; (one fog in 
morning.) 

Jan. 1 to 15 

,74i 

.6.36 

58.6 i61.6 

69.5 

50.6 

9 

6 

Fine 8harj> weather. 

16 to 31 

.757 

.648 

59.7 

|62.8 

1 

70.3 

51.2 

9 

7 

Clear ; some hazy 
and cloudy days. 

:Feh. 1 to 15 

.609 

.518 

63.2 

67.0 

78.8 

54.6 

11 

4 

Cloudy, showers, 
& violent W. wind. 

16 to 28 

.611 

.530 

65.2 

60.8 

77.8 

55.6 

10 

3 

Fair with strong 
winds. 

Mar. 1 to 15 

.518 

.445 

71.0 

176.8 

85.5 

60.5 

14 

1 

Clear with strong 
winds. 

16 to 31 

.526 

.424 

76.8 

80.7 

90.5 

67.7 

13 

3 

Cumuli ; (more W. 
w ind than usual ;) 
1 storm. 

Apr. 1 to 15 

.467 

.370 

78.7 

jBl.O 

94.2 

70.3 

4 

i“ 

Clear ; var. winds ; 
1 storm. 

16 to 30 

.360 

,279 

82.7 

•84.1 

100. 

•76.0 

8 

• 7 

Clear; fine weather. 

M« 3 r 1 to 13 

a' -S' ", ' 

,399 

.292 

82.2 

84.1 

95.5 

|74.8 

i 

14f Flying clouds ; gale 
from E. 

to 31 

.177 

.143 

83.5 

84.9 

94.7 

78.2 

i 

' 35 

Fair ; one dav rain. 

Jane i to 15 

.203 

.134 j 

85.8 

87.5 

102. 

79.6 


144 morn. W. even., 

1 2 north-westers. 

1^ to 30 

,1.56 

.091 1 

84.7 

86.4 

95.9 

7!*.r 

i 

144 Hazy sky ; 1 north- 
1 , Hester, 3 rain. 

July 1 to 15 

.154 

.089 

81.8 

'86.3 

94.2 

80.7 

3 

12 

Fair; 3 days rainy. 

16 to 31 

.1.56 

.100 

84.3 

586.0 

91.7 

80.5 

0 

16 

Showery and fair. 

Aug. 1 to 15 

.165 

.109 

82.4 

:84.:5 

90.0 ] 

180.0 

i 

6 


IN., IS., heavy 
rain and storms. 

16 to 31 

.251 

.168 

82.1 

8.1.4 

88.7 ; 

1 1 

79.3 

' 2 

14 

Heavy rain ; 8 days 
fair. 

Sept. 1 to 15 

.274 

.193 

82.9 

8,3.7 89.3 

79.2 

1 

14 

Fair ; 3 days rainy. 

16 to 30 

1 .286 

.198 

84.4 1 
j 

86.0 1 

81.2 

1 

80.3 

1 

14 1 

1 S. ; fair ; l storm ; 
3 showers. 

Oct* 1 to 15 

.401 

.305 

82.3 1 
1 

84.0 . 

89.7 I 

1 

77.5 

0 

15 

Cloudy without 

rain ; fair. 

16 to 31 

.582 

.493 ! 

78.6' 

81.1 • 

88.5 

71.3 

6 

10 

Calms ; fair ; 2 sirs. 

Nov. 1 to 1.5 

.600 

.510 

76.2 

83.6 85.0 

1 

64.0 

2 

13 

Fog. morn. ; fair 
day ; strong winds. 

16 to .30 

.630 

.540 : 

r2.7 

81.0 .83.5 

i 

60.7 

8 

7 

Ditto ; earthquake 
on the 26th. 

Mefmfi. ' 

nAe 

.348 ‘76.0 1 

79.0 87.0 

69.1 

132i 

2324 

Moist mild climate. 


Table II. is deduced from the foregoing, according to the form adopt- 
ed for otlier localities. The range both of temperature and of pressure 
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is a little less than that observed at Benares, but the mean tanperature 
agrees almost precisdly' ml6h the quotation for that place. 


Tavls II. — Stmmary of Pressure and Temperature, 


rS 

a 

1 Barometer at 32^* 

The^iiKi^eter. 

1 

Average 
monthly al- 
titude. 

^>1 

IlM 

Mean diur- 
nal oscilla- 
tion au;h 
month. 

1 Si 

i 

1 g ^ J 

£.S 

Meanof dai- 
ly extremes 
in the open 
air. 

Monthly 
deviation 
from annu- 
al mean. 

i 


inches. 

inch. 

inch. 

0 

• 


0 


Jan. 

29.698 

-♦-..308 

.111 

60.6 

60.4 

—17.6 

19.0 

e.w. 

Feb. 

.57^ 

+.165 

.101 

66.4 

66.7 

—11.3 

23.2 

W. 

Mar. 

.479 

-♦-.089 

.087 

76.3 

76.1 

— 1.9 

23.9 

W. 

Apr. 

,369 

—.021 

.089 

81.6 

85.2 

-f 7.2 

24.1 

WE. 

May 

.2.52 

—.138 

.071 

83.7 

85.3 

+ 7.3 

19.5 

£. 

June! 

.146 

—.244 

.068 

86.0 1 

89.2 

+11.2 

19.1 

£. 

July i 

.125 

—.265 

.060 

84.6 

86.7 

+ 8.7 

12.3 

£. 

Aug.' 

.173 

—.217 

.070 

83.2 

84.5 

-f 6.5 

1 9.8 

E. 

8ept.| 

.237 

—.153 

.085 

1 84.3 

85.0 

+ 7.0 

1 10.5 

£. 

Oct. 

.44,'i 

-f.055 

.093 

1 81.5 

81.5 

+ 3.5 

, 14.7 

£. 

Kov. 1 

.570 

H-,180 

.090 

i 78.4 

73.8 

— 4.2 

21.9 

£. 

Dec. { 

.614 

-I-.224 

.080 

63.6 

61.6 

—16.4 

1 17.7 

W, 

1 

29.390 

range 573 

.084 

77.5 

78.0 

rang.28.8l 

1 17.9 



VI . — On the Land Shells of India, By Lieut, Thomas Hutton, 37M Regt, 

Native Infantry, 

To the Editor of the Journal of the Asiatic Society qfBenyai, 

I have the pleasure to send you a few observations on thej^d and 
fresh- water shells of India, which I have had the g^ood fortune to col- 
lect since January, 1832, accompanied by specimens, which serve 
better than drawing's to shew you the species described. 

I am sorry I cannot at present offer you a greater number of each, 
as my collection is not very numerous, but should any of those sent be 
desirable, 1 shall have pleasure in collecting for you whenever opportu- 
nity may occur. 

The same offer I would also extend to the Society, did I think I could 
be of any nse in swelling the treasures of their museum. 

Being as yet but a tyro in natural history, and having no works of 
any great authority by me, I have hesitated in affixing even a generic 
name to my descriptions, and should these be wrong, I must crave 
your indulgence and correction*. 

• We have received Lieut. Hutton’s Specimens in safhty^ but have not been yet 
able to make drawings of them to illustrate bis valuable notiei^ i neither have we ven- 
tured to alter the generic or specific names given to them by the author, which 
would require greater knowledge of the subject than we possess. Tbeyrenmiu, 
however, open to any future correctioii.-^£i>. 
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Oh t/Uf Land SheMs of InMi, 

Fart I .~Lknd SheUs, 

Genus Ctclobtoma, (torquata ?) 

Animal unknown to me. 

Shell. — ^Diamete|^yi|^ut incli ; spire, prominent and pointed ; 

whorls, rounded and eut in number; umbilicus, well defined and disco* 
vering to the third whorl ; aperture circular, margins united, thickened, 
and reflected : slightly inclined to be angular at the point, where the 
right lip comes in contact with the body whorl ; interior of the aper- 
ture with a red or deep orange*coloured ring. 

Colour of the shell dingy white, with irregular tortoise-shell coloured 
patches and transverse broken lines on the upper side of the whorls ; 
the under side with longitudinal bands of the same colour. leaving a 
broad longitudinal white stripe down the middle of the body whorl ; 
operculum horny ; concentric lamellar. In some shells the colours are 
more vivid than in others ; I have one in my possession of which the 
colour is a pale yellowish brown or buff throughout, the markings be- 
ing very little darker than the ground colour : this however does not 
appear to have been caused by exposure, as the shell exhibits a very 
healthy appearance. This is the only specimen with an operculum. 

These shells 1 found at Rajmahl, lying dead among tlie loose bricks 
and rubbish by the side of pathways leading among the ruins of the 
ancient palace, it is probable that they may be found living on the 
jpqisika, in that neighbourhood, and among the ruins themselves ; 1 had 
no time to spare, and was obliged, though reluctantly, to pro- 
eeed w^out making farther discovery. 

No. 2. — Genus CrcLOSTOMA, 

Animal unknown to me. 

Shell. — Diameter little more than half an inch, or lines ; whorls 
five in number, and flattened on the upper side ; spire depressed ai^d 
flattened, even with the whorls ; mouth horse-shoe shaped, (not circular,) 
4ie margins reflected and partially interrupted by the body whorl, a 
fbm plate alone joining tliem ; colour wliite, with four or five longitudinal 
stripes of reddish brown : the first’*' or upper stripe being generally 
the bTOadest and darkest, and following the whorls from the apex 
to tim vfiargin of the mouth. Umbilicus discovering the third whorl, 
i have seen no operculum. 

These shells 1 have often found in dry ravines and on the banks of 
the Ganges, whec^ they were no doubt left by the subsiding waters 
after tlie rainy 

On account of aperture being horse-shoe shaped, 1 have placed a 
vaaA of doubt to the generic name. 

* In some the second (not the first) stripe is the darkest, &c« 
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On i%t Land ShdBb of 

No. 8,~G€nus Hblix? 

Animal.— ^Dark broim or blackish, with four tentacnla, the two superior 
ones being longest, and bearing the eyes at their summits ; tentacula 
clubbed or forming a button at the tips, retract^ body elongate, with 
a hooked process on the extremity or tail, pointing backwards : from 
the right side of the animal proceed two narrow, fiat, gradually-pointed 
filaments or tenta45ula, which, wli^n the animal is in motion, are kept 
constantly playing over the surface of the shefi, and in all probability 
give it the high polish it possesses. 

Shell. — ^Thin, fragile, pellucid, with a small pillar cavily, not disco- 
vering the previous whorls ; whorls six or seven in number ; colour 
pale brownish ; shell very glassy, with fine smooth polieh ; aperture 
lunated. margins edged and disunited, being interrupted Jby the body 
whorl : diameter about one inch ; spire flattened, as are also the sides 
of the shell more or less. 

1 have placed a mark of doubt to the generic name, because I do not 
find in the description of the genus Helix any allusion made to the 
process on the tail of my specimen, nor to the two tentacula proceeding 
from the right side of the animal. 1 found specimens of these shells, 
dead, in dry ravines, and on the banks of the G^ges. 

They live however in rocky situations, so that their being found in 
the above-mentioned places must be owing to the mountain streams 
having carried them off during the rains. 

I procured living specimens at Tara, in the range of roCkyhiSiiiM^r 
Mirzapdr, in the month of August, 1832. In wet weatherr Or more 
properly speaking, during the rains, they sally forth from their retreats 
in quest of food, which consists chiefly of vegetable matter. They pre- 
fer the early hours of morning to feed in, before the sun has sufficient 
power to become distressing to them ; they appear to require a great 
deal of moisture, while in motion, without which the slimy matter, which 
exudes plentifully from their bodies, becomes so thick as to impede the 
progress of the animal : I obscr^’'ed this to be the case with several 
which I kept alive for some time ; when a few drops of water were 
sprinkled upon it, the animal put itself in motion, and continued so to 
until the slimy matter became too thick to allow it to probeed 
Without evident exertion. I never found these shells in motion, except 
on very wet days, and the above circumstance may probably be the rea- 
son. At the close of the rainy season, they deporit their eggs in the 
ground, and retire to some secure retreat, where Odsy remain during 
the cedd and dry seasons of the year, protected from the weather by the 
dark caves or blocks of stone among which tliey conceal themsdves, 
shutting up the aperture of the idieli with a viscous fluid, which soon 
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hardens, and becoming like a thkdc coating of gum, effectually excludes 
the external air. 

The ova are deposited in long strings, and are white. 

4. — ^Genus BirLiMOS, 

Spscixs. B, ncu^ ^ Drap. Moll. 77. Also, vide Flemming's Briti^ 
Animals. 

Animal. — ^W ith four tentacula, bulging and rounded at the sununits, 
and the two longest having the eyes at the tips ; body elongate and 
tapering posteriorly, of a pale colour ; the tentacula inclining to pale 
broWn. 

Smell.— Ground colour white, with a longitudinal brown band cm 
the lower side of the body wborl, and many irregular small spots of the 
same colour; markings of increase distinctly seen; the smaller shells have 
a tinge of very pale brown in the ground colour ; margin of the mouth 
slightly reflected on the small pillar cavity ; whorls eight in number ; 
iengdi lines ; shell turretted ; spire acute ; whorls gradually tapering ; 
mourii ovate, longer than broad ; right lip edged. 

Tliis elegant little shell I first found at a place called Dhutii, in 
the Jypoor territory, on some large banian trees* (burgut) overhang- 
ing a tank. They conceal themselves during the dry seasons in holes, 
and beneath the bark, shutting up the mouth of the shell with a brittle 
gum-like substance, which enables them to adhere to the wood. I 
of this species also at Neemuch during the late rains, on a 
treef, and also on vines in a garden. 

No. 5 , — ^Bulimus 

Aii^Xfr. — Furnished with four tentacula, retractile, the two upper ones 
being the longest, and bearing the eyes at the summits ; foot elongate, 
rather rounded posteriorly , truncated before; colour pale yellowish. 

Shell. — Transparent, thin, and pale coloured, or rather colourless ; 
iqpire gradually tapering ; whoris 12 ; body wborl equal to the two pre- 
MMing ones ,* length 6^ linesj ; aperture longer tlian broad, semi- 
ovate ; pillar lip straight and sligiitly reflected ; right lip edged. 

This delicately formed shell 1 found beneath a flower pot at Mirza- 
poo|r« in September, 1832. They were in great abundance, particularly 
aiiici<ig|:;the grass growing at the base of the outer walls of my Bunga- 
low. 1 afterwards found them beneath stones at Futtehpoor Sikra, in 
December^ and also buried deep in the earth with Pupas at different 
places in the rod^ hUls, between Agra and Neemuch. They feed on 

* l^cu« 

•t Phdsuix 8yWe8tHs ? 

X I have only one of this leagth, the ‘generality being ihentt five Itaea. it Ins 
also 12 VFfaerlSt while tiie others have about 9 or 141. 
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vegetables, bat appear to have no objection to animal matter also, Tbey 
bury themselves in the earth, descending foot foremost after the manner 
of tlie PupsD, and remain torpid during the dry season. 

I had lately a great number of living spec^l^s in a torpid state, 
buried in a large glass jar full of earth, in vvhi^ they had lived eight 
or nine months ; most of these 1 find however to have died, leaving a 
string of whitish ova in the shell. 

No. 6. — Genus Pupa. 

Animal. — ^With four tentacula, the upper pairbeing longest, and bear- 
ing the eyes at tlie summits ; animal blackish ; tentacula bulging 
at the tips. Ova- viviparous. 

Shell. — ^About 7^ or 8 lines long, cylindrical, spire blunt ; whorls 
9 or 10 ; aperture roundish or sub-quadrate; margins thickened, and 
slightly reflected, interrupted by the body whorl, a thin plate inter- 
vening. Colour of living specimens, very pale brownish. 

The exuvia of these shells is very common in ravines and on banks 
of rivers, and in these situations the shells are always white from ex- 
posure. 

They are to be found in abundance in the range of hills between 
Futtebpoor Sikra, and Neemuch, and it is probable that they are to be 
met witli in the hills near Mirzapoor, and indeed all along that range. 
They bury themselves deep in the earth, beneath huge masses of 
rock, the roots of trees, &c. in immense numbers together, Thejr ap^ 
pear indeed to have formed a community, so thickly do they upon 
each other, and to have buried themselves by common consoiM; in a 
cliosen spot. They do not appear to be scattered indiscrixmnaliely 
over the whole rock, but only in selected spots here and there. The 
aperture of the shell is gejierally closed with a very thin coat of har- 
dened viscous matter, considerably thinner than fine silver paper. 

They appear to be ova-viviparous ; 1 foundone shell with four or five 
young ones in it, all dead, and having 2 or 2^ whorls. Another vdfik 
three young ones of tlirce whorls each. 

No. 7. — ^PuPA. 

Animai*.— W ith four tentacula, buttoneef at the tips, the iq>per pair 
longest and bearing the eyes at the summits ; colour blackish. 

Shell. — ^About 2^ lines in length ; whorls 8 ; spire rather obtuse ; 
colour brown ; aperture rounded, margins refiected and interrupted by 
the body whorl. 

The shell is covered over with a coating of mud. ;1|1iese little shells 
I found at Beana ; they 'were adhering to tlie face of a bare and very 
steep rock ; the mouth of the shell is stopped up with a viscous fiuid 
similar to the foregoing descriptions, and this enables tihem to stick to 
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the rock with such firmness as to render it difficult to detach them 
without breaking'. 

I found one or two buried in the earth* among the preceding 
species. ^ 

From their being'im^d with clay, I was at first indhied to pass 
them* thinking th^ were the nidi of some small species of fly. They 
were scattered over the bleak face of the rock in great numbers. 

The Bulimus Obscurus” is said to cover itself with mud in the man* 
ner as here mentioned, but it also changes the materials of this coating 
according to circumstances ; for instance, if on a tree, it makes use of 
bits of lichen to conceal itself, or if on rocks, it uses clay and so on. 
Perhaps the above species may be found to do likewise. 

No. 8. — Pupa. 

Animal. — ^With four tentacula, retractile, clubbed at the tips ; the 
superior pair longest, and bearing the eyes. The upper pair of tentacu- 
la and a line along the l>ack leading from them are vermilion coloured ; 
the lower tentacula minute, and with the rest of the ainimal very pale 
yellow ; body elongate, inclining to a point posteriorly. 

Shell. — ^Thin, vermilion-coloured when living, but diaphanous and 
colomless when cleared of the animal, cylindrical, obtuse at the sum- 
mit ; whorls seven or eight ; aperture rather subquadrate, with four 
teeth, and corresponding indentations externally ; length about three 
; margins of the mouth reflected. 

sheDs I discovered first at Mirzapoor beneath garden pots, and 
at the base of the walls of my Bungalow, in company with “ Bulimus" 
No. 5, in September, 1832. Their habits appear to be the same ; they 
were however very scarce, and I could only find one or two buried with 
Pupa No. 6, in the rocks between Agra and Neemuch. 

No. 9. — Genus Succinba. 

> Animal. — ^With four tentacula, short and thick ; the superior pair 
bunaring the eyes at their posterior summits. Colour greenish. 

Shbll. — ^Thin, fragile, diaphanous, and colourless ; aperture longer 
than broad, and ovate ; margins edged ; lines of increase delicate and 
dkAlt^y seen ; spire prominent ; whorls twisting rapidly and four in 
nmaaber. The body whorl forming nearly the whole shell. Length of 
my Isurgest apecimen half an inch. 

In form thes^ shells are very like the Lymnese. I found them ad- 
hering to the the rocks at Beana in December* 1832, along 

with Pupa No. T: There was a thin coat of a hard gum-like substance 
closing the mouth of the shell. 

I also found a few buried with Pupae in the earth. 
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No. 10,— Genua Amiccla, 

Speciea. — A, Scarabatts. Lam. 

Animal.— U nknown to me. 

Shell. — Ovate, flattened ; aperture with eeven teeth ; right lip edged 
and white ; left lip pale coloured and partially rdl^ted ; whorls eight 
or nine ; close. Colour pinkish chesnut, with a few darker marks here 
and there. Spire short ; body whorl large and forming more than two- 
thirds of the shell ; aperture longer than broad and flexuous. Length 
about seven lines. 

I found this specimen on the banks of the Ganges in 1832. But I 
do not recollect the place, and I made no memorandum of it at the time. 
It was lying, however, a very little above the water line, on a sand 
bank. It is the only specimen I have seen. 

In “ Burrow's Elements of Conchology,” this shell is dei^bed and 
figured under the Linnscan name of *' Helix Scarabaeus," in the follow- 
ing matxner. 

“ Shell ovate, two edged, shb-umbilicate ; aperture toothed.” 

“ Specimen brown, variegated with pale spots, outer lip and teeth 
homy, white ; whorls contiguous double convex ; aperture narrow^ 
compressed and flexuous ; each lip with three teeth ; inhabits Asia.” 

The plate accompanying this description, and taken from a specimen, 
at once shews it to be identical with the shell in my possession ; but the 
author errs in saying ** each lip with three teeth,” ina.smuch as his plate 
and my specimen have only one large tooth on the inner lip, three on 
right lip, and (in the plate) two large teeth on the body whorl ; my 
specimen has, besides the two on the body whorl, a very minute one 
arising near the base of one of them, and which, although not noticed 
by that author, is still nevertheless a distinct and decided tooth. 

La Marck says, it is “ seven-toothed.” 

Having now given a slight description of each species of land-shella 
in my collection, 1 shall, before concluding my letter, mention a circom^ 
stance connected with most of them, for which I have not been able 
satisfactorily to account, nor indeed have I as yet had an opportunity 
of ascertaining, whether the fact, hereafter mentioned, may be cou^der- 
ed as one of the constant habits of the animals, although from 
servations 1 made at the time, 1 am strongly inclined to think, it may. 
My attention was first called to the subject, while searching for Papm 
No. 6. 

When proceeding in December, 1832, to join my retgjjfliftTit, my route 
lay, from Futtehpoor Sikra to Neemuch, chiefly llaroiligh a range of 
low rocky hills, and observing great numbers of these Pupse, dead, in 
ravines and on banks of nuUahs, 1 naturally concluded that living 
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specimens might be found in the hills, and accordingly virhenerer our 
encampment lay within a moderate walking distance, I set forth, after 
breakfast, with sundry apparatus for digging up and securing whatever 
prize I might be enough to meet with. 

For the first diB^'w two my search for shells was inefiect^, and I 
returned to my tents tired, and puzzled to account for my bad success, im- 
til at last, we encamjied between two detached hills. Here I once more 
commenced a search, which for several hours proved as unsuccessful as 
before ; hut the day being cool, and tlie surrounding scenery very beau- 
tiful, I climbed up the rocks and crossed over to the eastern side, where 
I again commenced a search, wliich in a very short time was rewarded 
with a more abundant supply of living Pupae tliau 1 had ever thought of 
obtaining. 

These were buried deep in the earth, where they might undoubtedly 
have remained, safe from prying eyes, had not a little mouse, fortunate- 
ly enough for me, selected that very spot, whereon to sink its subter- 
ranean retreat, and thus unconsciously l>etrayed the hidden treasures. 

The circumstance of these shells being found only on one side of this 
rock, induced me to go and examine the one on the opposite side of our 
encampment, and there also I found Pupee deeply buried in great num- 
bers, but only on the eastern aspect. 

From this time 1 made a point of inspecting the neighbouring bills, 
whenever within easy distance, sometimes finding no shells, while at 
^oll^ers I found them in abundance, and invariably facing towards the £. 
or In company with tliese, I found at difierent places a few spe- 

of Bulimus (No. o). Pupae (Nos. 7 and 8), and Succinea (No. 9). 

1 now began to recal to mind the situation in which I had found 
Bulimus No. 5, and Pupa No. 8, at Mirzapoor, and they also were de- 
cidedly only to be found on the S. E. side of my Bungalow ; and 
moreover, I am nearly certain that Helix, No. 3, found at Tara, was 
;|d«o on the eastern aspect. Pupa No. 7, and Succinea No. 9, as also 
"’il^limbers of Pupa No. 6, were found on the rocks at Beana, facing to 
the same direction ; and Bulimus No. 4, although a few were found 
dtaewbere, were by far more numerous on the eastern side of the trees, 
the others ; and this also I observed at the commencement of 
tomy season at Neemuch. 

Having therefore satisfied myself that all the living species of land 
shells, which I collected, were found on or nearly on the same as- 
pect, viz. E. ; it only remains to ascertain the cause of such 

partiality, aiwf is most probabjy connected with the welfare of the 
animal, it may be concluded that the all -wise Director of naturehas imparted 
a& iastinct to these tender beings, which enables them to choose the 
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situation most &vourab1e to their wants and safety. May not, there- 
fore, the fact of their being found on the eastern aspect of the rocks and 
trees be accounted for, by supposing it to originate in a desire to find 
shelter from the western blast daring the dry Iseite of summer, and to 
be in a situation to enjoy the first refreshing and invigorating lowers 
of the rainy season ? 

I have put the above as a query, because I am not certain that the 
rains prevail from the eastward or south-eastward, although at this sta- 
tion they have certainly done so this year. I shall however take every 
opportunity of ascertaining, whether the above is a constant habit of 
the land shells or not, and in this I hope I shall be assisted by others of 
your correspondents who may be willing to pay attention to the subject. 

Part 2 . — On the Fresh^water Vaivalves, 

No. 1. — Genus Amtullaria. 

Ampullaria. — ^Found in jheels; Mr. Benson’s description of the ani- 
mal, as far as I have been ^ble to ascertain, is perfectly correct. 
Operculum calcareous ? 

Far. With longitudinal brown bands ; found vdth the last, in jheels 
at Mirzapoor. 

1 have one large specimen with stripes, which is indeed the only one 
I have seen, but the young ones are very commonly met with. Oper- 
culum calcareous. 

No. 2. — "P AJ.VTHH9 A, Benyalensis P 

This is a very common shell, occurring plentifully in most jhedsioid 
stagnant nullahs. In the Jegu nullah at Chunar they are in abun- 
dance, but the first si>ecimens I procured at Humeergurh near Nee- 
much, in a large jheel. The animal is beautifully studded over with black 
and orange coloured spots. It is ova- viviparous ; from one 1 obtained 
102 young ones. Length of the shell from 1 j to 2 inches. The young 
have a ridge or keel on the body whorl, which makes the aperture sa^ 
triang^ar ; this is lost in the mature shell. 

The umbilicus of the shell varies much in difierent epicimens, some 
shewing scarcely any, while others have it very well defined and Tftiher 
deep. 

The shell is covered with an olive- green epidermis and longi^di- 
nally striped with brown ; on the body whorl these stripes are nine in 
number, and are placed alternately, a narrow one .luid a broad one. 
Operculum corneous. ' ' 

No. 3. — Paludina. 

In jheels and stagnant nullahs. 

This has a broad brown band running longitudinally from the apex 
to the aperture. 

M 
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The young are keeled like those of the last species, iiength about 
one inch — aperture with a bleak homy rim. Operc, oomeous; 

No. 4.— Paludina. 
near Chunar. 

The spire very much corroded. Colour pale olive-green, .aperture 
with ablack homy rim. One of these produced 27, and another 87 young 
ones; they have the ridge and the sub-triangular aperture when young. 
Xiength from nine lines to an inch. Animal orange and black, Operc, 
corneous. 

No. 5. — ^Paxudina. 

Found in the Jegu nullah at Chunar. 

Shell solid and thick, pale green, interior white. Little more than 
an inch in length. Operc. corneous. 

No. 6. — Paludina. 

Found in a very larg^ jhil near Chunar. Colour dark olive- green, 
and longitudinally striped with 10 black stripes, alternately narrow and 
broad. Spire corroded ; margins of the mouth with a homy rim. Tliis 
shell is more globular than any I have seen, belonging to the Genus 
Paludlna. I have only two of them, and the animal is unknown to me. 
Operc. corneous. 

No. 7.— Valvata ? 

This is the shell of which a description appeared in the 9th No. of 
’ the Journal, under the head of Notes on the Habits of the Paludiiia. 

" shells differ much in the development of the umbilicus, some 

having it well defined, others having scarcely any. Operc. calcareous. 

This I found at Mirzapoor, at the foot of trees, in puddles of water. 

No. 8. — Vaxvata ? 

These I have seen in abundance on the banks of the Ganges and 
nullahs, but always dead and injured from exposure to the sun. The 
%% living ones I have seen, I found at Dhuni in the Jyyoor terri- 
tory, under a wall enclosing one side of a dirty tank. The spire of 
these is not corroded like the last s^pecies, nor has it any umbilicus ; aper- 
tum mngular above and below. Operc. calcareous. 

' No. 9. — ^Valvata ? 

Pbund with No. 7, at Mirzapoor. 

The aperture only angular above. 

No umbilicua^ ’ Operculum calcareous. 

i^o. 10 , — Planorbis, Comeus 9 

These may be found in almost every jheel or stagnant piece of water, 
like all the fresh- water univalves, they bury themselves in the mud, as 
the water evaporates during the hot seasons of the year. I brought a 
lamp of dry clay from the bed of a jheel at Mirzapoor, to Neemuch, and 
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hari!^^ leapt it for a year, I found on immeraing it in water, tlat the 
shells imbedded in it, were atiU alive and healthy. Dimneter ^ inch. 

No. 11. VaE.? Pl^ANORUia. 

These I brought from Mirzapoor, and have them as a variety, 

on account of their form being more regular, than the last ; they were 
found plentifully, and may probably prove the young of Flanorbia 
No. 10. 

No. 12 . — Planorbis. 

The whorls in this species are very much flattened. — The aperture 
opening obliquely aud oval — shell thin and diaphanous — whorls 4 or 
5 in number — diameter 3^ lines. 

Tlie exuvia common on the Ganges. — They are found in stagnant 
waters — more frequently in nullahs than in jheels. * 

No. 13. PnANORBIS. 

Animal blackish. The shell minute, of three or four whorls, which are 
rounded ; aperture oblique ; diameter about li line. 

These very small shells I found during the hot winds of 1833, in 
the earthen pans containing the water for lay tatties. They were 
drawn from a well in my compound, .^the bottom of which is hard trap- 
rock, and also from one other well near my house. How they got into 
these weUs 1 cannot conceive, as there is no nullah or pond near them* 
They were not abundant. 

No. 14 . — Mslania. 

These I found on the banks of the Ganges among exuviae. are 

injured by exposure to the sun. They inhabit rivers. 

No. 14. 

A smaller size. These appear to be Ibe same as the foregoing. 1 ob- 
tained them during the hot winds, from the same well in which the 
small Planorbis, No. 13, was taken. This is a curious fact, as the botr 
tom of the well is hard trap-rock, and unless the animals burrow 
the sides of the well, they cannot possibly find protection at the bottom 
of it. In this well there is no true spring, it being supplied merely by 
the water soaking down from the surface during the rains. 

No. 15 . — Melania. 

I have one specimen, which was given ne by a fiiend of Mr, 
son’s, from whom he obtained it. The epidermis is dark olive green* 
Shell 2 inches long. The body whorl longitudinally ^berculated. 

No. 16 . — ^Melania. 

This species, of which I have only one iq>ecimen,iac^ Ik 
Transversely wrinkled on the whorls. Length 1 J inch. 

This I found in a nullah at Chunar, which with the exception of the 
rainy season, at which time it joins the Ganges, is strictly « 
water/’ The animal was alive, and in soft mndL 
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1 mention tliis circomstance, because Mr. Bkkson has said in No. 13 
of the Glaninos in Scisncb, when speaking of Melanias, 1 have never 
met them in jheela ^^^tanding waters, so that they may be strictly 
called fiuviatile.’* ' ' 

I have not yet had an opportunity of procuring any of these didls 
alive, from rivers ; the only two living specimens in my collection were 
taken — the one from a muddy nullah, the other from a well. 

No. 17 — ^Lymm 2 sa. 

Shell thin, fragile, diaphanous. 

Found in abundance in the Jegn nullah at Chunar, also in most 
jheels. 

Fresh^water Bivalves. 

No. 18 . — Unio ? 

Found in nullahs at Chunar ; also in tanks. I.iength of my largest 
specimen 2 J inches ; epidermis greenish brown ; beaks decorticated. In- 
terior, beautifully nacreous. 

No. 19 . — Unio.^ 

Found at Chunar in nullahs and tanks. Beaks decorticated ; epider- 
mis dark-brown. Tliese shells are generally tubcrculated interiorly, pre- 
senting an appearance of small pearls. The pearly texture of the mte« 
rior is often coloured with a pinkish tinge. 

No. 20. — Unio ? 

rivers, nullahs, and tanks. Plentiful in the Jegu nullah at Chu- 
liar, ' Epidermis yeDowish or pale brownish green. Beaks naked. 
More solid than the preceding, and the interior lustre more brilliant. 

No. 21 . — Unio? 

Can this be the young of Unio No. 18 ? 

I found them frequently in small pools of water, left in the hollows of 
sand-banks on the Ganges ; they are easily traced by the tortuous fur. 
y^ws which they leave on the sand. Tliey are very slight, and the inte- 
rior appears to be satiny. 

No. 22. — Ctclas. 

j^idermis olive-brown, and in some, of didTerent shades of olive-green. 
>| W^^f» »«ragly foiTOwed ; beaks sometimes pale purplish, sometimes de. 
corticated. 

Found in the Ganges and other rivers. 

No. 23.— Var. 

Epidermis or dirty straw-colour. 

In the Ganges at Mirzapoor. 

No. 24.— Var. 

Smne specimens brownish, others pale yellowish, with longitudinal 
rays or stripes of brown. 

At Mirzapoor in thf Ganges* 
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No. 25 .— -Novaculina Gakgstica — ^B ensoo. 

Found at Mirzapocn* in the Ganges. 

On stormy days, I generally found plenty of theiE^ 

Note to the Editor I r;;' " 

These are all I have yet collected. 

I have sent a few of each kind, except Nos. 10 of the Land Sh^s^ 
and 6, 15, 16, and 25 of the Fresh-water Shells. Of some of those 
sent I have so very few that I could only spare one or two, without 
making my cabinet very bare. The poorness of the specimens there- 
fore I hope you will excuse for the present, and should you not already 
possess sufficient, I shall have pleasure in sending more whenever lucky 
enough to fall in with them. 

Should any part or the whole of the present communication be too 
trifling for the pages of your Journal, do not hesitate an instant in re- 
jecting it. My object in 'svriting, not being for the sake of jteetng my- 
self in print, but for the purpose of communicating facts, in the cause 
of ti'uth. 

Neetnuch, 20th October, 1833, 

List of Land and Fresh-water Shells*. 

Land Shells. 8 . Valrata? 

1. Cyclostoma, (miU) torquata? 9. ? 

2. • - ■■■■■’ ? (mihi) fasciata ? 10. Planorbis, corneus ? 

3. Helix, (mihi) petrosa 11. Var. — ? - Tttr, 

4. Bulimus, aentas ? 12, , (mihi) comniMuaJ 

5. ? *. (mihi) gracilis.’ 13. 

6. Pupa, (mihi) cylindrical? 14. Melania, 

7. , (mihi) coenopicta? 15* ■ ■■ 

8. (mihi) bicolor ? 16. — , .... (mihi) 

9. Succinea? oblonga? 17. Lymuea, Umosa ? 

10. AuriculaScaraboeusyScarabaBUSiLam. Bivalves. 

Freeh^water Univalves. 18. Uuio? 

1. Ampullaria, 19. 

Var (mihi) striata ? 20. — * 

2. Paludina, Bengalensis ? 21. , 

3. 22. Cyclas, 

23. 

24. 

26, NovaculinaGangetica, 7 ^ ■ . 

Benson, 

The specific names ore given in my cabinet to enable me to distin- 
guish them, and I have here inserted them, for the sake of reference 
should you notice them. Those marked (mihi) 1^ have myself given. 
The others ore those of Authors, and given whejre^:|. taught they be- 
longed. 

* When we are able to furnisli a plate of these ahellg, the present fieaires of 
reference shall be preserved.— En. 


4. . . 

5. , 

6 . , , 

7. Valvata ? . 
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VI. A Catalogue of Stars to he observed with the Moon, in Mesrch and 

April, 1834.m?i7^ of determining the difference of longitude of the 

places whereat be observed. By John Cumin, Esq. F,R,A.S. 

Of all the methods which have hitherto been devised for the determi- 
nation of the difference of longitude of any two places on the surface of 
the earth, it is now agreed on, that that dependent upon the observed 
interval of time which elapses between the transit of the moon’s limb 
and of a star, having the same declination as the moon, is the most 
accurate, certain, and expeditious. 

It is the most accurate, because it involves no data but the rate at 
which the moon’s right ascension increases in the interval between its 
passing over the two meridians : it is the most certain, because it can 
be put in practice, at least twelve times in each lunation : it is also the 
most expeditious, because as many stars as may be agreed upon, and as 
are especially fit for this purpose, may be observed at both observatories 
on each night ; each of which, if a corresponding one has been made at 
the other observatory, being independent of the others, serves to give 
an independent estimate of the longitude. 

It does not seem necessary that 1 should give a detailed account of 
this method of determining the longitude, because that has been ably 
done by Mr. Baily in the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society; nor 
that 1 should insist on the accuracy and value of this method, as both 
to be attested by the fact, that for the first time a catalogue of 
moon-culminating stars has been inserted in the Nautical Almanac fur 
this year ; but inasmuch as 1 have ventured to insert some stars in the 
accompanying catalogue, which are expressly rejected in the report 
made by the Committee of the Astronomical Society, relative to the 
improvements to be introduced into the Nautical Almanac, I feel it 
iv6c^sary to insert here that portion of the report, in order that it may 
'compared with my reasons for deviating from its implied injunction, 
and which, I trust, will be deemed sufficient by resident observers in 
India : 

** Iflie Committee strongly recommend the insertion of the /iff/ of moon-culminating 
stars, ’^ven in the late Supplements to the Nautical Almanac, as affording one of 
the best modes of determining the longitude of distant places, wlien the navigator, 
furnished with a transit, instrument, can obtain a landing. As it is absolutdy 
essential, howevei;^ stars should be published for the use 

of navigators of aU and as Professor Encke proposes to discontinue his list 

as soon as he is assmled that the British Government will permanently adopt one, 
the Committee trust that they may be excused for entering rather more minutely 
into the mode in which those stars should be selected. They recommend, there- 
fore, that Aotmore than four stars should be selected for one day, two of which are to 



precede sad two to follow the moon: that the stare thus forming each pair be chosen 
60 as not to be very distant from each other in right ascensiony and nearly midway 
between the right ascension of the moon at the time of her transit on two conse- 
cntise days: that the two stars chosen tofollowtheino(^<M^ one day be adopted as the 
two to precede the moon on the subsequent day : tha^ be selected below the 

5th| but on no accoi^' . j^low the dth, magnitude : that the stars so chosen should 
not be situated more tu«t£ fire degrees from the path of the moon's true orbit : and 
that the list should be continued through each lunation within four days of the new 
moon: that the apparent right ascension (in time) of the star to two places, fniit the 
mean declination of the star to the nearest minute, be given." 

In the first place, those stars recommended by the council are intend- 
ed for universal use, and as being the most likely to be visible in ordi- 
nary states of the weather in places having variable climates. The 
number of these stars seem to me to have been selected with reference 
to fixed observatories, wherein a few observations being made on each 
night of every lunation for a considerable interval of time, would even- 
tually assign the difference of longitude between them with the utmost 
accuracy; whereas, those in Jndia, with one exception, may be aptly 
called flying observatories. It has seemed to me to be desirable that we 
should be enabled to determine the difference of longitude of these, in the 
shortest interval of time ; and therefore, for this reason, and from the 
consideration that the climate will interpose no serious obstacle to their 
being observed, I have inserted those stars which are so expressly 
repudiated by that report. 

Another motive for forming this extended catalogue lias arisen^ firom 
this consideration, that those stars inserted in the N^auticai Alnufcnac 
have been selected with regard to observatories wherein astronomers or 
their assistants are expected to spend their nights, and who, therefore, 
are supposed to endure no pain and to forego no pleasure to be prepared 
to make those especial observations at all hours ; whereas, with the 
exception already referred to, observers here have other duties of a civil, 
political, or military nature to fulfil, and may, therefore, however wilg^, 
be unable at all times to attend at the proper hour of the night to 
make those observations, and those correlative ones whereby the error 
of their time -pieces, and the deviation of their instruments from the 
meridian, may be determined. 

For these reasons, and for others, which will easily suggest themselves^ 
lhave ventured to draw up the accompanying extended catalogue ; but frond 
which it will be observed, that the interval of timie^^ssary to devote 
to the transit will seldom exceed one hour. If^'lpwever, gentlemen 
would observe those stars which are inserted in tibic Nautical Almanac, 
and which I may have omitted, they would essentially promote our geo- 
graphical knowledge in India, as their cfl>serva;don, combined with those 
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which are sure to be made in Eiurope, would enable us to 63c longi* 
tode of places here relative to the principal observatories in Europe. 

With the view of holding out every possible inducement to gentle- 
men to make these o%iiB9^tions, I have inserted the apparent right ascen- 
sion of the stars, almtcmgli so far as this method of determining the 
longitude is concerned, the mean places would have answered equally 
well ; and if inserted, would have saved me much trouble. But as gen- 
tlemen in India, for whose use this catalogue is intended, may not have 
accurate time-pieces, nor sufficient leisure to determine the errors of 
them, or the deviation of their instruments from the meridian, I have 
inserted a few stars which it appeared to me could be observed 
without in any manner trenching upon the time necessary for the other 
observatious, and which if observed would enable us to determine the error 
of the time-piece and the deviation of the instrument from the meridian 
at the time of making these observations, and thus to render the kind 
of watch employed but a matter of secondary consideration. 

The certainty with which the longitude can be deduced by this me- 
thod appears to me so great, as to induce the conviction that many 
gentlemen would gladly make an extensive series of such observations, 

they saw the chance of corresponding observations being made to 
confer a value upon their labours : and, as they may rest assured that 
those observations will be cheerfully made by Mr. Taylor of the Madras 
observatory, they will be sure of having at least one point of reference 
berides those which their own labours will create. With the view then 
of afibrding all the aid which circumstances at present place at my dis- 
posal, I send you the accompanying catalogue, and will continue to pre- 
pare others for circulation in succession through the same channel, till 
experience shall have convinced me of tlie propriety of discontinuing 
them. 

1 have but one more remark to make — and that is, that it appears to 
IOC to be most desirable that gentlemen should transmit their observations 
as they are made, which you could arrange in the form of a table, and 
publish for general information. In this manner all parties would be ena- 
bled to compare their own observations with those of others, and assign 
a cav^ lor any anomaly which these comparisons should point out. To 
make these observations of permanent value, 1 shall, 1 trust, be excused 
for stating, that it appears to me to be very desirable that the spot 
whereon they should he more accurately defined than similar 

observations Other places have hitherto been : — that, in short, 

an exact measur^^t of the distance of the observatory from some re- 
markable and natural objects should be given, so that the position of 
these, and of the observatory, should be permanently preserved. 
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Afmiv^mrjf Me^Ung the Royal Asiaiic Society , Saturday, \lth Mdy^ 183 . 1 . 
The Report of Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of this prosperous 
Institution has just reached us, and we hasten to put iMir Tenders in possession of 
such parts of it as must be interesting to those engagi^^^iiidred researches and 
pursuits in the country whence the literary food of all AsdaUc Societies is alike pro* 
vided. The proceedings themselves are as usual on such occasions but a string of 
unanimous thanks for services, great or small, rendered during the past year. We 
are sorry to see that Mr. Graves C. Haughton had been obliged to resign tbe 
office of Secretary, from ill health ; he has been succeeded by Captain Henry Hark« 
NESS. The Right Honorable C. W. W. WVnn continues to be President, and 
Lieut.* Col. J. Ton, Librarian. 

Economy has been the standing order in the financial department, not without 
good effect, since a debt of X^160 has been cleared, and a balance accumulated of 
nearly ^'400 from the contributions of the year, after a payment of i^300 for print- 
ing, and j^900 for house rent, taxes, and establishment. * 

The Society has 232 paying members, at 2 and 3 guineas per annum ; it admitted 
23 new members in 1833, paying five-guinea admission fees. We observe among 
the sources of income a yearly donation of one hundred guineas from the Court of 
Directors, besides many valuable^presents, and a hundred pounds /rowt the Orien- 
tal Translation Fund : — a lamentable contrast all this to the state of things in the 
parent Society of Bengal, which has received, at least in these latter days, but lit- 
tle indeed of the fostering aid and patronayge either of the local Government or of 
the Honorable Court ; and has itself subscribed (from the contributions of only 
about fifty paying members) a hundred pounds yearly to tbe Translation Fund { 
and yet cannot even attempt to print a volume in promotion of the professed objects 
of that useful institution on the responsibility of a resident committee of tbe fund 1 
We remark that the composition for the subscription of an elected resident mesuber 
of the Royal Asiatic Society is thirty guineas, and for a non-resident, twenty i the 
same scale might, we think, be ad^^antageously adopted into our own rules. 

There is another new rule equally worthy of imitation ; namely, that the re- 
signation of no member shall be received until he has sent in a written declaration, 
and has paid up all his arrears of subscription.** 

Wc remark with pleasure the acknowledgment of several literary contributions 
from native corresponding members in the Madras presidency, the result we would 
hope of the extension of English education in the peninsula : the same good effeift 
is already visible in our own pages, and it is a part of our ambition, as it is of tihe 
Royal Asiatic Society, ** to become an active and useful instrument in callii^^ forth 
tbe great but almost dormant talents of tbe natives of India. It is by nrgii^g the sin- 
gularly intellectual races of that country to make known through themsidves the 
result of their ancient and steady civilization, that it hopes to make manifest to 
the philosophic inquirer into human nature the character of the remarkable and 
interesting people who have not merely been the authors of their own improve, 
ment, but who have steadily preserved, by the force of prlsnoval institutions, their 
sacred language, their literature, and their laws, in anarchy and mis- 

rule consequent on the invasions of many barbarous natk^DiS ' by which they have 
been either subjugated, or their country laid desolate.** 

The obituary list of 1832 is of melancholy extent, it comprisea many of the ^Ute 
of the Orientalists of Europe : their memory and their adiievements belong to 
India, and we cannot render a pleasanter service than In extracting at length from 




the Report before vs » the epitome of the deeds of thoi^ wl^ 
the most conspicuous for their learning and talent ; pasnng hjr tftcdh'nianes as the 
Raja of Tanjore, whose merits, however great, were those of a patron ratber than a 
labourer in the field of Qttil^tal research* 

“ Dr. Adam CjLAni^|s||i^^rji iu the county of Derry, in Ireland, about the year 
1760, and commenced as a minister iu the Wesleyan connection, at the age 

of eighteen. It was not till long after this period that his attention was turned to 
the study of Oriental literature ; but he eventually acquired a profound knowledge of 
the Hebrew language and its sister dialects, ample proof of which is afforded by his 
highly esteemed eommentaries on the Old and New Testaments. This was his prin- 
cipal work, and it extended to eight volumes quarto. Another w'ork of great research 
and value has been published since the death of Dr. Claiike, with a continuation by 
his son, the Rev, J. B. B. Clarke, containing a view of the succession of sacred liter- 
ature, from the invention of alphabetical characters to the year 1300. 

** Oiithcreturn of Sir A. Johnston from Ceylon, in the beginningof 181 8, he brought 
with him tw'O yonuir priests of Budd^ha, who were anxious to increase their knowledge 
by a visit to England; and on their arrival in this countrj”, they were placed by that 
gentleman under the care of Dr. Clarke, who bad very liberally offered to receive them. 
They remained with him for two years, when they returned to their native countty'. 

The life of Dr. Adam Clarke has been so fully detailed in the auto-biography 
which has been recently laid before the public, that it is unnecessary to dwell more 
particularly on it in this place. He continued attached to the study of Oriental liter- 
ature to the latest years of his life, which ivas brought to a termination in the autumn 
of last year, by an attack of cholera. 

** As Secretary to th#* Madras Auxiliary Society, the connexion of Mr, James Lush- 
INGTON with this body w-as of an intimate and important character. When, on the 
arrival of the late Governor of Madras at that Presidency, he proceeded forthwith to 
carry into effect the suggestions with which be had been furnished by this Society for 
tlie re-organization of the Liternry .Society of M. id ras, his private secretary and second 
aon, "Id^e subject of this luitice, was selected for the situation of Secretary to the Asia- 
tic department of the Institution ; and the manner iu which the duties of that office 
were performed amply proved the propriety of tlic choice. To the possession of ta- 
lents of no common order, he united great irtdustry and zeal. The active share he 
took in the promotion of an object which this society had much at heart, namely^, the 
continuation and completion of the llistorica] ana Antiquarian researches of the lute 
Colonel Mackenzie, cannot easily he forgotten ; and the Council has to regret that by 
hia death an interruption has occurred in the prosecution of this design. He expired 
al^IC^ttlpettah, near Vellore, on the 12th of September 1832, after a tedious and pain- 
at the early age of twenty -eight years, 
late Lieutenant-Colonel John Baillie entered the service of the Ho- 
nourable the East-India Company in the year 2790, and arrived in India in 1791. He 
applied .hinifielf with great diligence to the study of the learned languages of the East; 
as a which, it may be mentioned, that in the year 1797, at the desire of the 

then Oomdor-Gencra], (Sir John Shore, now Lord Tcignmouth,) he undertook the 
translation from the Arabic of a copious digest of Mubaminedan Law, so arranged as 
to comprise the whole of the Imamea code, as applicable to secular matters. This 
work it was originally ^H^i^mplated would extend to four volumes in quarto, but of 
these the first only.'#i|i;i^^ published, and that without the preliminary discourse or 
table of conte nts. I^^Utj^ii^Krc^bends only the laws of commercial transactions. 

** On the establishmofl^OT.tlie College of Fort William, Colonel Baillie was appoint- 
ed professor of the Arabic and Persian languages andof Muhammedan Law, a post which 
he filled with high credit until the year 1607, w^hen he was appointed resident at the 
court of the Nawab Vizjb of Oude, in place of Colonel.CoLLXNS. During the period 
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o^i^'fnrflesBairAip, pohmd Baiilw wag twice called Into active aervice aa political 
agent to the Govenun' GeneroltnBundelklmnd.nndfor the zeal andabnitydiaplayed hy 
him in thii capacity, he waa honoured with the puhllc thanka of the Government. In 
the year 1801, he puhlished a eerlea of sixty tables, elucidatory of the first part of hia 
course of lectures at the college, on the inflexions of AreAte grammar ; and in ISOS, 
he puidished the two first volumes of his edition of tlA3|gJ|;|BW texts of the five most 
esteemed -works on Arabic grammar, namely, the Mhtt'Amll ; Shurhu Mint Amil s 
Misbah : Hedayet un Nuhvi : and the Kafeea of Ebn Hajeb. In consequence of his 
emnloynicnt in Bnndelkbund, the work was not completed till 1803; and bis intention 
of publishing an English version of the tliird volume, and indeed all further literary 
exertion, appears to hove been put a stop to by his appointment to Lucknow, where he 
remained till 1815. In 1818 , be retired from the service, and in 1823, succeeded the late 
Mr. Cotton aa a Director of the East-India Company. 

M. Abel Remijsat was born at Paris on the 5th of beptember, 1788, and waa 
consequently in his fifty-fourth year at the time of his death. He was originally de- 
signed for the medical profession, and applied himself successfully to the requisite 
studies ; but at the same time he indulged in a taste for Oriental literature, and sc 
Iccted as his principal object of pursuit in this direction ths almost inuccessible Ian- 
guage of China. He was unassisted in this task either by grammars or dictionaries, 
for none at that period existed in print : yet, in spite of this disadvantage, he persever- 
ed and succeeded in overcoming the difficulties opposed to hia progress ; for it was 
not until after he had published Ms Essays on the Chinese Language and Literature, 
that he became posse.«scd of the Dictionarium Latino-Sinicum, in manuscript, of the 
French Mission at Peking. The talents thus signally displayed at this early age by 
M. Rbmcs AT secured him exemption from the law of conscription, so rigidly enforced 
throughout the French empire. In eonnoctioh with the Chinese, M. Rbmosat studded 
the Mandchu and Tibetan languages ; aud when in the year 1814, at the suggestion 

of the Bauon de Sacv, two professorships were founded in the Royal CoUege.of 

France, for the more effectual cultivation of the Sanscrit and Chinese languages, M. 
Remosat waa nominated to fill the latter, and this honourable post he maintained tiU 
the period of his decease. In 1820, he published the first volume of his Rechcrches 
Bur les Langues Tortures, a work in which the literature of these nations laaMy dis- 
cussed. The s«iuel to this work, intended to contnin the original texts of which 
translations had appeared in the first vblume, has never been published In 1822, ho 
produced his Grammar of the Chinese Language : a work arranged in a lucid and 
methodical manner, which has reflected high credit on his abilities and acquirements. 
M. Remusat contributed many papers of value to the Memoirs of the Academy of In- 
scriptions ; and the notices of and extracts from the Oriental MSS. in the BibllMb^ 
que du Roi. A few years back, he published his translation of the Chines* udvt*^ 
titled Yukiao-li ; or, the Two Fair Cousins. He has left behind him thrdeilhlibrt. 
ant works in MS., two of which, however, nre unfinished : one of these is a PMo- 

sophical Dictionary of the Budd’hist Religion, translated from one puMidied at Pe- 
king, in Sanscrit, Tibetan, Mandchu, Mongol, and Chinese : the second ^ a trans- 
lation of the Travels of the two Chinese Priests of Budd’ha, in Tartary, and 

Persia, which he hnd undertaken to prepare for publication by the Oriental Trhbslation 
Fund of Great Britain nnd Ireland, when death, from a disease in the stomach, iai- 
tervened, and prevented the fulfilment of this intention. The third is an account of 
the Natural History of the eastern countiies of Asia ; and to this laborious enter- 
prize be was to have been assisted by the powerful naturalists of 

France, and indeed of Europe, lor among them may be reobtw^the names of Cuvier, 
Brown, Correa j>e Serha, Petit Ihouars, Jussi'BIJ^^'VAiilENciENNES, &c. &c. 

“ On the retirement of the venerable and illnatriottS B'aRON DE Sacy from the 
President’s chair of the Asiatic Society at Paris, he was succeeded by M. Remusat, 
who retained it until his decease ; and the Baron W Sacy has since resumed tha 
office thus left vacant, at the earnest soUcitatiou §*^*^^* 
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M. Remvsat possessed a mind of the lug^est order. Evety 
done nrith facility, and was remarkable for its luminons and . HU 

loss cannot easily be supplied, and Oriental literature will long have masoa to deplore 
the untimely death which carried him off, when his judgment and aeqniremtots might 
be supposed to have onl]^ reached their highest maturity. 

''One of the most reared under the auspices ofM. Remus at was 

Jean St. Maetjn, a^ attack of cholera, followed his former master to the 

tomb at the brief interval of thirty- seven days. 

While Abel Remus at devoted himself to the investigation of the philosophy, his- 
tory, antiquities, and natural history of China,Tibet, and in general of uH those countries 
\^hrre Budd’hism and Chinese manners prevail, St. Martin occupied himself with 
researches into the ancient history of Persia and the acyacent countries. He had for 
this purpose studied particularly the Semitic family of languages, the difficult idiom of 
Armenia, and the Zend and Pahlevi. The extent and value of his investigations may 
be judged of from the Memoirs on Armenia, which he published in two volumes : they 
are full of erudite and ingenious matter, and their appearance fully established his cha- 
racter as an Oriental scholar and critical antiquary. 

The chronology of ancient nations was his favourite object of study, and he aimed 
at elevating it to the rank of one of the exact sciences. Unfortunately ))ut few of his 
works in this path are printed, and the same remark applies to several valuable essays 
on the ancient history of Africa, and other subjects, which were read before the Acad^- 
mie des Inscriptions. In February, 1822, he published his opinion, that the Egyptian 
tablet, generally known under the name of the Zodiac of Dcndera, was a work of com- 
paratively modern date, and but few months htd elapsed when the discoveries of 
Cbampollion proved it to be even more recent than the era assigned to it by M. St. 
IdABTiN, the monument itself, with the other erections of Esue and Dendera, being 
referable to the reign of the Emperor Claudius. 

<^To M, St. Martin must be attributed the suggestion of an archteological journey 
into the East, which was subsequently undertaken by that able and lamented scholar. 
Dr. Schultz, at the expense of the French Government. His design w'as to collect Zend 
and Fahlevi MSS., antiquities, and medals, and to make fac-sirniles of all the cunei- 
form inscriptions. The specimens he bad succeeded in obtuining previous to the 
melancholy termination of his existence by assassination were placed in the hands of 
M. St. Martin, and enabled him to complete an alphabet of the cuneiform character, 
published a few months before his decease, by M. froth, in his Apurcu des 
diverses Ecritures,’* &c. Besides the literary labours noticed above, and many others 
which the Council is precluded from mentioning here, M. St. Martin was the principal 
ccmdxsctor of the journal published by the Asiatic Society at Paris ; and to his care 
atjtA its high character, as a repository of Oriental literature, must be in a 

ri. ascribed. In conclusion, it may be said of M. St. Martin, that he was 
not li^Tespectcd for his strict integrity and ardent adherence to truth, than admired 
for the composure of his mind under the trials of adversity. 

** Seqs;ee1y.had the dreadful scourge wdiich had spread from Asia to Europe removed 
St* efeit struck another eminent Orientalist, of whom France might be just- 
ly the latter end of the month of August, M. Antoine Leonard Chezy 

Ml ita victim in the sixtieth year of liis age. To Monsieur de Chezy belongs the 
glory of having attempted and succeeded in laying open the rich stores of Sanscrit 
literature, at a period w]li^ no assistance was to be derived from grammars, or even 
the communications who had been tempted to explore the same path. Be- 
fore the studies of Sir William Jones were known in Europe, M. 

DE Chezv had penetrati^'^si^ no other key than the imperfect outlines of P. de St. 
Francis TIarthelemt, into the closed portals of Brahminical lore. The principal 
work which he has left behind him, is an edition and translation of the well-known Sans- 
crit drama entitled Sacountala. A short time before his death he finished transcrib- 
ing another called the Dhowftta Samdptma ; the MS. of which is in the bands of 
the Baron de Saoy, be printed. An analysis of the celebrated 
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of I3xe otso wfnausk of as kaviog been prepared hf Urn : ihta, 'vrHli 

a email essay on tbeory of the l^ldoof or Sanaerit heroic metre, comprises )i& prin- 
cipal productions* He also puhHshedthe poem of Ms jnoon and Leila, fhim the 
Persian, which was remarkable far the elegance of his dlctlea $ and in 1831 an ab- 
stract and translation of the century of erotic verses Am&u, That the 

productions of his intense and unremitting study were numerous is deeply 

to be regretted, and must be ascribed to the unfoijkunate state of his health for many 
years, exasperated by the oceurrcnce of some mortifying eircumstances. M. Chezt 
was remarkable for the a<olobility and gentle playfulness of his disposition, quaUties 
which ensured him the devoted attachment of his friends and pupils. 

** The two professorships left vacant by the death of MM. Remusat and Chezt have 
beenfilledbyM. Juliek and M- Bornoop. Both these able scholars are foreign mem- 
bers of this Society, and would satisfy every wish that could be formed for these 
important chairs being worthily filled, if we could forget the rare endowments of the 
eminent men whose loss we have had to deplore. 

** At the general meeting of the Society, held on the 1st of December, a donation of 
an edition of the Fables of Locman, and two small works on the language of Iceland, 
was laid on the table from Professor Emanuel Rase ; and it was then announced, 
there was reason to fear, that the highly distinguished scholar from whom they were 
received had died since he had despatched them to this country. This intelligence was 
shortly afterwards confirmed ; and in the death of Professor Rask the study of Orien- 
tal literature has lost one of its most a^e and indefatigable adherents. The peculiar 
branch of research to which he had devoted himself rendeit d his investigations parti- 
cularly interesting ; and his numerous publications illustrative of the languages and 
literature of the ancient inhabitants of Northern Europe, combined the 

* knowledge which he had acquired of the most important languages and literary anti- 
quities of the East, fully attest his qualifications for the task of comparing, showing 
their agreement and distinction, and illustrating them. 

“ Among his numerous pMlological works may be mentioned grammars of the Italimi, 
Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, and Icelandic languages, treatises on the Phonics of India, 
and the Literals of Europe ; tracts on the Zend language and the Zend Avesta, and 
many others. 

** In the course of the session of 1832, a communication addressed by Professor 
Rask to the Bombay Literary Society, containing his remarks on the last-mentioned 
subject, was read before this Society, and has been ordered to be inserted in the 
Transactions. « 

** Professor RasE was remarkable for the facility he evinced in the acquisition of . 
ferent languages. In the year 1822, it is stated that he was acquainted with aq 
than twenty- five. His knowledge of English was extensive and correct. 
some years on a literary mission inPersia, India, and Ceylon, where lie procured manyvE- 
luable manuscripts, and acquired much sound information on those points to which his 
attention was more especially directed. From his temperate habits of life, 
indeed to abstemiousness, the vicissitudes of climate and season had no apyjhi^ent 
effect on his frame, and he gave promise of many years* continuance in his favodtHo 
pursuits, when the insidious effects of consumption prematurely terminated his usefed . 
and laborious career. His mild and gentle manners endmed 1dm to his friends and 
acquaintance ; and he combined, with an extent of acqt]ljremeiit|^|^.(ctffcen equalled, a 
remarkable diffidence and modesty. . ' 

** Professor Rask was keeper of the Oriental MSS. in the Copen- 
hagen, and had recently been appointed a commissioner to pleasures for the 

amelioration of the condition of the Danish colonies In Guiana* Ho was elected a 
Foreign Member of the Royal Asiatic Society in the year ld26‘**’ 

Dr. Alexander Turnbull Christie, and M. ^acouemont are also 

honorably mentioned in the Report; but we observe than is already 

known to our readers in the sketch of their career* ^ 
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1 . — A Description, with Drawings, of the Ancient Stone Pillar at Alla- 
habad called Bhim S/n's Gadd or Club, with accompanying copies of 
four inscriptions engraven in different characters upon its surface. By 
Lieut, T. S, Burt, Engineers, 

[Read at the meeting of the 20th December 1833.] 

In cofbpliaxicc with your rc»que«^t made some tioie hince, that I would 
prepare copies of the characters engraven on an ancient }>illar lying in 
the Fort of AUahabad, I have much plea^mre in forwarding them, 
together with a geometrical and an explanatory drawing of the stone, 
(Plate III. ct. seq ), ^vhich slicw the situations occupied by each of the 
characters . on the upper surface, as well as sections and elevations of 
the capital, which lies detached near to the top of the shaft. 

Tlie column tapers from the base to the capital from a diarneter at 
the former of three feet two and quarter inches, to two feet two inti)ie8 
at the latter ; the circumference of the first mentioned part is aboht ten 
feet one inch, and of the last, six feet six and a quarter inches. This was 
about the size of the Delhi lath of Firoz Shah, which is stated to he ten 
feet four in circumference, and thirty-seven feet long, [see As. Rea* voK 
VII. p. 178 ;] the shaft of this one being thirty-five, and its total length* 
including the base, forty-two feet seven inches. 

It appears to be a hard kind of sandstone, approaching to 

freestone, (and not granite,) and bPitte a kind of ^^d in it, wliich 

accounts for its having peded off at sereral planes^l^SlJbWeafter noticed. 

The common legend of the natives states the ^!iar to be the gadd 
or staff of Bhim Sen. It may be hardly necessary to state, that Bhim 
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Sen was the second brother of Raja 

(Sbakespear’s Hindoo Dictionary, page 149, of the yeai^ whom 

Kishn or Bishn protected ; now Krishna, the Apollo of the Hindoos, 
appears from page have lived, according to C(^ohel Wilford, 

about 1300 years befoi^'^rist* 

It is said to be the stad; with which he ground his bhang, and 
that the bundi or vessel in which the bhang was ground, was thrown 
into the Jumna on our taking possession of the fort. It is reported that 
this pillar was formerly standing near to its present position inthe circular 
ring facing the gateway on the inside of this fort, and that it was taken 
down on the Fort undergoing alterations, which appears to have occur- 
red in the 44th year of the reign of Shah Aulum, when the plan 
of the fort is stated to have been altered by the English ; [see page 
34 of Shakespear’s Hindustani Selections from the Kheldsat-ul-tawa- 
rikh, or Abridgment of History ;] Shah Aullm the second, came to the 
throne in A. D. 1761 (Hamilton's India, volume I. p. 410) so that by 
adding 43 years we shall bring the date of the transfer up to 1804, 
which was then the period of alteration of the Foil, and as is reported, 
of pulling down the piUar, but 1 have lately heard that this took' place 
in 1798 or 99. 

The capital of the column (shewn in the accompanying drawings) appears 
to have formerly borne a four-footed animal sitting upon it, and the slight 
traces remaining have the appearance of the Bull which is generaUy at- 
tendant upon Maliadeva. The animal must have been evidently ** cou- 
chant," for the remains of the body as well as of the legs are connected 
to the stone itself. 

The capital has a circular hole in it, probably to allow of the entrance 
of a point bar for fixing it on the top of the shaft, in the centre of which, 
a similar hole is cut for that purpose. 

base of the shaft has a couple of projections similar to the trun- 
tdexj^ bir a piece of ordnance, intended probably as a place of fixture for 
which might be used in erecting it, or otherwise as a hold 
when built into its bed of masonry. 

the specific gi*avity of the block at less than that of marble 
and h<^ stone, 2.650, the weight of it will be found on calculation to be 
about 1 7 tons, 1 2 cwt. or 493 mans. 

It is to be regretted that so handsome a column should be allowed to 
lie as it now and unknown,” when the outlay of about 

two thousand rti|HSKpjil$bld place it upbn a neat pedestal in a more ap- 
propriate position, S&i it IB represented to have Btood formerly in the dcetch 
in the Asiatic Researches. The pedestal should of course be constructed 
entirely after the native method of architecture, and have nothing Eu* 
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rc^era «t «iU ui Itt eompoa^^ unless an incongruous efiec^ were the 
deiadenitum of architectural beauty*. 

My brother b£ the 64th regiment, was kind enough (for it was a 
work of labor) tiKf make a copy of so much of the yiprious characters as is 
situated on the present upper surface of stone (or gadd as it 
is named by the natives). Lieut. Burt having to rejoin his corps 
before the stone could be removed, I have employed a moonshee 
in effecting a copy of the part * which remained under ground, for the 
stone was buried about a foot in the soil, partly from the effect of its 
weight, and partly from the pathway having been added to from 
time to time with road material. 1 have examined each of the copies 
(with the stone ?), and corrected the shapes of those letters which appeared 
to require it both in the first copy and in its transcript. 

The Persian inscription is so far peculiar, that in reading it upon the 
stone, the lower, or second line, is to be read first, so as to preserve 
the gradation of the nine Emperors of Delhi mentioned in it, Timu'r 
being the first, and Jehanair the last, in whose time it would seem to 
have been engraved. The year mentioned is 1014 (see compartment 2 
from the left. vol. VII. page 180, Asiatic Researches), which appears on 
reference to Mr. Smith’s Chronological Table, at page 447 ef the same 
volume, to. have been the year in which Jehanoir was croMTied at Agra. 

I do not send an exact copy of the ornament surrounding the Persian 
inscription, as that shewn in the volume referred to is so much more 
neatly done than any I could obtain that I beg to refer you to it : only 
one or two of the Persian letters differ from the copy now sent; they 
are in alto relievo, beautifully cut, and still appear as if newly executed 
upon the pillar. 

« The Persian letters being in alto relievo upon the central band of the 
stone, induced me to think that they must have been cut or left upon it on 
its first removal from tlie quarry, or in A. H. 1014 (A. D. 1605), as above 
noticed *, but subsequent inspections induced me to think dififarenily* 
for although the letters themselves are in alto relievo, or projeettiog far 
beyond the belt or zone upon which they rest, yet the plane of that 
l>elt or zone is excavated so deeply in the periphery of tlx^Vi^ne 
that its depth is exactly equal to the height of the letters 
which shews without contradiction that the Persian inscription 00u).4 
have been engraved subsequently to the writing in the Sanscrit charac*^ 
ter, every letter of which is cut into the stone, a^i^nsequently has no 
projection whatever, excepting what the periphery pre- 

* Major Irvine, Engineers, C. P. states that la 1826« hA seat in aa estimate to 
put it up for about 1800 rupees, but the Governor General, Lord Amherst, ob- 
jected to the expence on the grounds of its inutility } 
o 2 
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Bents at the interstices of the letters, whereas ; if the' zone did 

not exist upon which the Persian characters stand ptoncmently forth, 
and if the letters stood out beyond the general surface of the column 
itself, it might be reak)n|pjbly’ assumed that the projecting Persian cha- 
racters were coeval with the extraction of the stone from the quarry, 
or at least with the date of its receiving the final smootliing and perish- 
ing from its rough hewn state. 

Measuring with a string I have perceived that the writer's name in 
Persian, Abdullah, in alto relievo in a separate compartment is likewise 
situated below the general surface of the stone : moreover, that it has 
been cut out at a part wdierc the ancient inscription No. 2 had evidently 
peeled off before the Persian was written. This estabhsnes the prior 
existence of the engravings Nos. 1 and 2, of which however, and without 
this proof, tliere could be no doubt. The same remark applies to the 
whole of the Persian inscription. 

The Persian inscription runs thus, in the original, and rendered into 
Roman characters ; each compartment of letters being read first from 
the lower line, as before explained. 

* ^1 aIII 

^1 * * laAto-b * 

■* J'j 

jXj* ^ jUtb • 

Allah Akhar — NoorudcUu Muhammed Jehanglr Bad^hah fShdzi — ya Adfiz — Idn 
Akbar Badshah Ghdzi — ya hqfeez — Tbn HumAyun Badshah Ghdzi — ya hay — Ibn 
Bdbar Bads hah Ghdzi — ya kayum — Ibn Umar Shaikh Mirza — ya Muktadir — Ibn 
Sultan Abu Said — ya nur — Ibn Sulta?i Muhammed Mirza — ya hadi — Ibn 
ht^itoin.Shah — ya badia — Amir Timur Sahib-kiran — ya kadir — ahad illahi, tahr — 
yur ilH^ muaJik rabiuszani, 1014 C^, H.) 

Translation, 

(God ip.great !) — The light of the religion of Muhanumed, the Emperor Jeban-^ 
Gia, vic^oiidiis over infidels ; — (Oh ! Preserver) — son of the Emperor Akder, con- 
queror cf infidels ; — (Oh! Protector) — son of the Emperor Humayun, victori- 
ous over infidels , — (Oh 1 Giver of Life) — son of the Emperor Baber, victorious, 
&c.; — (Oh ! Eternal) — son of Umar Shaikh Mirza ; — (Oh ! Almighty) — son of 
Sultan Abu Skip 1 Light) — son of Saltan Muhammed Mirza ; — (Oh I 

Guide) — son of — (Oh! Wonderful) — son of Amir Timur, Lord of 

happy destiny; — (CHi^|^^jWtUpotent) — In the month r/mAr y«r, in the 1st IldM, 
corresponding with Bediiusedini 1014*. 

• The Xldhi year should be 49, for the sera of Akber commenced with his reign, 
in the 5 th J2aA»-uirrdni 903 March, 1605) ; therefore the word JiAk.) must be a 
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With respect to the specimen of the inscription on the pillar at Alla- 
habad (shewn at pag^c 180, volume VII. As. Res.) I beg to say that, that 
part which originally, or when it was copied in June 1797, was adja- 
cent to the Persian writer*s name “ AsnuLL^iE,*' no longer exists, and 
has evidently peeled off ; some of the letters f can iSnd to agree, both of 
the stone and the specimen, but only a few, as most of the others are 
manifestly incorrect, as may be seen by comparing the specimen with 
the fall copy now sAt ; the former should therefore be only looked 
upon as a partly correct and partly incorrect specimen of the character 
chosen here and there, and not as an exact copy of any part of the in- 
scription ; indeed, the line in this character which is situated above the 
Persian in Captain Hoarb*s specimen, does not now appear upon the 
column at all. 

The inscription No. 1 , (which is evidently of the same character with 
that upon the lat,h at Delhi,) is in many parts illegible, chiefly because 
the outer surface of the stone has peeled off to the depth of one- 
eighth or one-fifth of an indh from those parts, caused probably in the 
first instance by the effect of the hammer and chisel, or other instru- 
ment used in engraving the inscription, so as to have either cracked or 
loo.sened the general surface to the‘ depth of the letters cut ; which 
* surface, although not at the time apparently injured, might have become, 
in suffering frequent sdternations of heat, cold and damp, so loose in 
some parts, as at last to peel and fall off in flakes. 

The natives state, some that the unknown character is Marhatta, 
others that it is Punjabi, and that although no one at this place can now 
read it, a traveller from Bombay took a copy of it some years ago, and 
said that he could read and decipher the character ; I requested my 
bfothcr to make inquiries at Benares, and 1 have also written to 
Cawnpur, near to which the Mahratta Prince Bajeb Rao is stationed, 
with a hope of procuring information, but without effect. 

The size of the letters of the ancient Sanscrit character No, 2. Was 
about an inch in height and an inch more or less in breadth, and of the 
unknown character No. 1, nearly the same. 

One part of the unknown character No. 1 similar in every to 

to that on the Delhi latyh, is situated above the Persian writing on the left 
hand side of the drawing No. 1. and consists of but a small portion of the 
different letters engraven on the stone. 

wroDg reading for . Shahryur is the fith month, and August. The Hijri 

also, Rabi-uss&ni 1014, corresponds with the same month. Aliwflradied on the 13th 
of RabUus sni 1014, (= 21 August, 1605;) he inscriptton therefore must have 
been cut within a few days of this event ; — the coronation of Jebangib did not 
take place till Jamddi 2, or two months later. — £n. 
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Sir C. Malkt, at page 384, voL vi. As. Res. ^fiealei. ^ Hindoo e^*' 
bols in Bombay, docs he thereby refSra* to the characters of iScue inscriptioH ? 
It is not impossible indeed that they maybe of a numerical or astronomical 
chai*acter, as hidden ipi knowledge as are the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
for the square, triaxl^bi^^rcle, mercury, are to be frequently met with in 
the characterNo. 1 . 

My brother in passing Benares sent a specimen of the leharacter 
No. 1, to the secretary of the Hindoo College ^ere ; but that officer 
was unable to give any assistance in deciphering it. Lieut, B. from 
Benares says, “ I have made every inquiry regarding the inscription. 
No. 1, on the pillar, a specimen of 'which I took with me from Allaha- 
bad ,* but neither the head pundit of the Patsala here, nor any others 
to whom I have shewn it, are able to decipher it, or to tell me of what 
character it is composed.** 

It is very evident that the inscription. No. 1 . is of exactly the same 
kind as that shewn in Plates X. XI. XII. XIIL and XIV. of the 7th 
volume As. Res. p. 180, as existing on the Delhi pillar, the translation of 
which will not I trust he considered as hopeless ; hut of No. 2, to which 
the Gya inscription is so near an approximation, Dr. Mill, Mr. Csoma dk 
Koros, or any other Sanscrit scholar, will most probably be kind enough 
to supply the translation. 

The Devanagari character. No. 3, has been also copied and is sent here- 
with, but it is by no means so neatly engraven on the stone as the other 
characters, nor is it in many ])laces at all legible, although as an assist- 
ance in the operation we threw common red sorjkee or brick- dust 
into the hollows which compose the letters, and then wiped off the par- 
ticles that rested on the projections, between them, with a wet or rather 
a damp piece of cloth, which rendered the letters more distinctly visible. 

This third inscription. No. 3, occupies the greatest part of the 
surface of the stone, and lies above the Persian. It is supposed 
been written by various persons, who in paying visits to 
pillar from distant countries, left impressions of their names 
and actions upon the face of it. This is the native idea on the subject, 
but MxC' point may be set to rest upon the character being trans- 
' i have not made much inquiry about the legibility of the 
last mentioned character, as the native account took away from 
the interest that it would have otherwise occasioned : the letters are 
badly cut, and places almost illegible. This character. No. 3, 

contains some i®B|i'^liich I have marked : one of the year Samvat 
1562, which as 1890 of the same era of Vikramajit, must have 

been written 328 years since ; another of Samvat 1663, or 327 years ; 
another 1515, or 368 years ; another Samvat 1639, 261 years; another 
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1640« or 260 years.; m&otlier 1762, or 128 years ; another 1863, or 27 
years ; another Semvat 1638, or 262 years since. 

On examining all the 18 volumes of the As. Res. I am happy to 
say I have found, or at least partly found a keyjto. the character No. 2, 
fei the transcript and interpretation of an anciem^lnScription at Gya, by 
Dr. Wilkins, vol. L page 279. This will evidently serve as a guide, by 
which nearly half of the letters can he made out, as is evident on inspec- 
tion ; and it may thensfore be assumed as likely that Dr. Wilkins at 
home, or any Sanscrit scholar in this country, has in his possession means 
of reading and translating the whole of this at present unknown inscrip- 
tion, No. 2 ; which from what the Doctor says as applied to the Gya in- 
scription will probably prove to be composed of fine Sanscrit, and to be more 
than 1800 years old. It may indeed have a still greater age, because 
some of the letters of the character No. 2 appear of a more illegible na- 
ture than those of the Gya sculpture, although manifestly of the same 
description. It must therefore have been engraven upon the column 
long before the two Persian lines before spoken of, which bear a date 
no farther back than 228 years, or A. II. 1014. 

In the description of the Ellora Caves, in thf* 6th volume As. Res. no 
specimens of the inscription are given,, but on reference to thefac similes 
of some of these in the 5th volume, I find that a few letters correspond 
with No. 2. 

There is also I think a resemblance to the character No. 2, on a pillar 
at Buddal, which has been translated by Dr. Wilkins in the 1st volume 
As. Res. page 131, and a still greater similarity strikes me in the Mon- 
ghir inscription, also translated by the same learned scholar in that 
volume. 

I have thought it necessary to send a copy of part of the Gya inscrip, 
tion, which has been translated, together with the modem character 
wTitten beneath it, as given by Dr. Wilkins in page 178, in order that 
it may be compared with the inscription No. 2, of this pillar. It seems, to 
me to be exactly the same character, but perhaps less antique. JMi*. 
Harington says, the pundits at Benares could not read the Gya inscrip- 
tion, but Dr. Wilkins has rend it. Mr. Harington observes, tl^t ano- 
ther inscription of one line only exists there, of a different character, .and 
unintelligible. Perhaps this may he similar to No. 1, and it would be 
interesting to ascertain tlie fact through the aid of some of the corre- 
spondents of the Journal. Query. Has it any connectm with the Greek 
character, to which No. 1 bears some simUitude, Greek letters 

Av «r e AFF some of which are mentioned by Mr. STJmiii&PO, at page 312, 
As. Res. volume XV. viz. the " ou, sigma, lambdu, chi, delta, epsilon, and 
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a something closely resembling a l%are of the digamm^^/’ The'*/rAi)^i^ii* 
inscription appears to resemble the Allahabad charac^ exactly in my 
opinion. 

Dr. W. says of |fiscription No. 2, "The character is undoubtedly 
the most ancient c^iiiip^at have hitherto come under my inspection ; — it 
is not only dissimilar that which is now in use, but evBSf' very mate- 
rially different from that we find in inscrijitions of eighteen hundred 
years ago ; but though the writing be not mqdern, the language is 
pure Sanscrit, written in a long verse called Bardoola vikririta, 
and consists of four pauses of nineteen syllables each, in this form,** — 
(which the Doctor gives) — they appear to be feet consisting of a mo- 
lassas, a pyrrhic, a trochee, a tribrach, a molassas, a bacchias, and an 
iambus. The Doctor states that the metre was no small help in deci- 
phering the words, and this will probably be found to be the case in the 
Allahabad inscription, as the letters composing the character, are chiefly 
equidistant from one another, without the appearance of stops. I have 
strong reason for thinking No. 2 to be verse, because several lines end 
with the same letter, which appears indicative of rhyme. It is probably 
of a mythological character. See also p. 357, recording the translation 
of a partly siinihir inscription found at the fort of Tanna. 

The character at page 500 of this volume (xv. As. Res.) is not far dif- 
ferent from the one line of inscription. No. 5, copied, as it appears, on 
the stone, viz. at right angles to the rest of the character, for both bear 
a peculiarly square appearance. See Alphabet of the same at p. 506, 
furnished by Mr. H. H. Wilson, from which this s>)6o may perhaps be 
decipheredf. 

In the As. Res. vol. vi. page 447, Captain John Mackenzie 
sends a copy of the inscription found by him at Ceylon on a block of 
stonemuch corroded by time,butvrhich be made out by tracing chunam, or 
lime water on the hollow characters indented in the rock, which render- 
d-d, them legible on the dark ground of the stone. I think it would be 
ih-tter plan in a similar case to pass a cloth or brush damped in lime- 
water, rapidly over the general surface of the .*^ 1006 , for when the lime 
dries white, every dark letter will appear distinctly contrasted with the 
wMte surface, because the letters themselves are not to be wetted, but 
only their projecting interstices. 

The Ceylon inscription is probably old Sanscrit also, as it resembles 
No. 2 in some letters. 

♦ Spe note at tl^B of this paper. — Ku. 

See Plate vi. Kt the rig^ht Land near the bottom. 
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^ at AUah^ IIB 

In liiBcri^onai^Mabii^^ As. Res. volume v. p. 75 to 80« 

a very few letters oorreiqiond with those in No. 2. Captain Wilvosd, 
p. 135, says lie was shewn a Sanscrit book qp^taining many ancient 
alphabets, qr. at Benares? 

Captain Colin McKbnzib states that there aie nnknown inscriptions 
on the pagoda at Perweettun, page 314, volume iii. Page 167, et deq. 
contain two translations, by Dr. Wilkins, of inscriptions from the Vind- 
hya Mountains, but no specimens. Page 383 of ditto, is an inscription in 
the Malaga language engraven upon a silver plate, which was found in a 
cave near Islamabad by John Shore, £sq. (now JLord Teigmnouth) but 
no specimen appears, which is to be regretted. 

Volume iii. page 39. contains a specimen and translation, by Sir 
William Jones, of a Sanscrit inscription from the Carnatic, not much 
like No. 2. 

Mr. CoLEBRooKE sRys at page 401, that Mr. Wilkins ascertained the 
date and scope of a Sanscrit inscription at Cintra in Portugal : see page,; 
422, also, where the Canara language is stated to be mixed with Sems- ' 
crit in an inscription found in the Upper-Carnatic, some of tlie stanzas 
being supposed to be Pracrit ; also that the junction of the three lan- 
guages, Tellnga, Mahratta and Canara, takes place some where aboi|t 
Beder. It is strange that a few of the natives here should say thht 
No. 1, is Mahratta, and some that it must be Carnatic wTiting. 

Page 224. **The ancient Canara has gone so much into disuse, that 
it was with difficulty I could get people to read it. An Alphabet will 
be yet communicated, as several books and ancient inscriptions are 
written in this character.*' Page 398 et seq. 

The No. for August, 1833, of the As. Soc. Journal, shews in pages 387 
et seq., several characters of the Kah Gtur similar to No. 2 ; see also vol. 
i. Journal Asiatic Society, page 276, where some Tibetan characters as- 
similate with it. 

I have thus endeavoured to afford as much information as was in ajsiy 
))ower on the subject of the Allahabad pillar and inscription, and wish 
it could have been more satisfactory or ample; but I trust my endeavours 
will be considered in a favourable light, should the opinions 1 have 
expressed differ from those of others who must be so much better 
acquainted with the subject than I am. 

A specimen of the stone accompanies. 

* See note by Capt. Trover : the Mahabalipur inscripti^QI^ is in the same cha- 
racter nearly as No. 2, and was of great use in deciphering 
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Kote on Inscriptiim of ikt AUa&nM 

n . — Note on Inscription No, I of tAe AliakahM CokMt: ' Sy JeaiELes 

Prinsep, See, 8 ^, 

When I requested:;A||iuthor of the preceding description to under* 
take the task, 'whidSif^j^PlaLS so faithftQly and carefully executed, 1 had 
but little anticipation m the iraluable historical information that would 
reward the labour of transcribing the almost illegible inscriptions covering 
the surface of the Allahabad lath. Aware indeed that the only accu- 
rate data we possessed for adjusting the chronology of Indian princes 
were those derived from ancient monuments of stone ; inscriptions 
on rocks and caves ; or grants of land engraven on copper-plates, 
discovered accidentally in various parts of tlie country ; — I could not 
see the higlily curious column lying at Allahabad, falling to rapid 
< ®cay, without wishing to preserve a complete copy of its several 
iUscriptions; for the specimen of them, published in the seventh volume of 
the Researches, comprised but two or three lines ; and was professedly 
f intended to give only an idea of the different characters of the three (or, 
with the Persian, four) inscriptions. It is indeed greatly to be regretted 
that the task was not accomplished twenty or thirty years ago ; for the 
ravages of time, or rather climate, have probably in that short period 
i|W^mitted greater injuries on its surface, than during an equal number 
h(f centuries antecedent : — “The line in the printed specimen, near the 
Persian name AbduUali, is no longer to be seen on the stone," says Lieut. 
Bubt. The horizontal })06ition of the pillar allows the rain to settle in 
&e cavities of the letters, and soak into tlie stone itself, and this action 
alternating with the fierce heat to which it is exposed from the sun*s 
rays, has caused the outer surface of the stone to split and peel off in many 
places. Lying half buried in the ground also, the saltpetre, or other suit 
with which the soil is impregnated, must have had its share in the ruiu 
of the prostrate monument. Many of the sandstone buildings in Benares, 
indeed all over the country, exhibit the influence of this destructive 
at the height of a few feet from the ground their surface is seen to 
peel off in thin flakes*, whfle the higher parts remain sharp and uninjured 
for ages. Tlie Moghul emperor Jbhangir was contented to engrave his 
naniie and proud descent in a belt through the middle of the most ancient 
inscription ; — ^the English would rightly deprecate such profanation, but 
their own passive neglect has proved in a few short years even more 
destructive than the barbarous act of the Muhammedan despot. 

* Tlie effect may w produced by tbe crystallization of the deliquescent salt lodged 
on the ^one at that height, and marked by a zone of damp ; the heat of the day would 
evaporate the moisture, and cause the salt to crystallize, which would split the stone 
luet as the freezing of water in cold dimates produces the same injury to buildings. 
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Ifcte M tie AUaieAad Cohaim. ' 

' ' V, '<' 

We have however before lu what retaains at this time of its interesting’ 
contents, and must hasten to make them known for the satisfaction 
the antiquarian and the Sanscrit scholar. There as Lient. BtrnT has 
fully described, three principal t 3 rpeB of ins<^^(m, exclusive of the 
modem Persian sculpture. " 

The two first and most important I have carefully reduced from the 
facsimiles presented to the Asiatic Society, so as to suit the pages of the 
Journal. — ^The third. No. 3 of Lieut. Burt, consists merely of detached 
names and dates in modem Nagari, Bhaka, Marhatta, Ac., and though the > 
longest, is the least interesting, and is not worth tlie trouble of tran** 
scribing. A few of the dates are enumerated in the foregoing account. 

No. 2, as pointed out by Lieut. Burt, is identical in character with the 
Gy a inscription decyphered by Dr. Wilkins. It was made over at the . 
meeting of the Society to Captain Trotrr, Secretary of the Sanscrit 
College, who has been fortunate enough, with the aid of Madhava Bat 
Pandtt, the librarian, to decypher many parts of it ; and their examina- 
tion has developed the nanles of several princes, and particularly of 
Chandraoupta, x^erhaps the one most earnestly desired by the Indian 
antiquarian, because of its connection with an epoch in the histories of 
the western world. Dr. Wilkins bad imagined the Gya character 
be as ancient as the Christian era, which will be confirmed, if 
Csanuragupta spoken of be the same of whom Arrian speaks. Some 
doubt may again arise from the discovery of his name on a monument at 
Allahabad, with regard to the position of bis capital, a point that has only 
lately been considered to be set at rest by the identification of Palibothra 
with Pataliputra or Patna. The name of Sauudraoupta as a fourth de- 
scendant of Chandra GUPTA is not found in the Hindu catalogues of the 
Maurta dynasty, although there can be no doubt of the reading on tbe 
column. 1 have extracted tbe name and titles of Chandraoupta, and 
placed them in the plate under the alphabetical key, to shew that,,^ 
has been faithfully rendered by the pandit. 'V';! 

One other Raja of the same name occurs among the Ajmeer or Raj- 
putana princes in the seventh century, but here also the descendants 
are of different appellations. The only argument which occurs to me 
as favoring the latter date, is the great similarity between the 
Sanscrit character of the inscription and the Tibetan, (noticed also by 
Lieutenant Burt) : the alphabet of which, according to Mr. Csoma ds 
Koros, was adopted from tbe Sanscrit in tbe seventh century. Many 
letters are indeed identical and of the same phoiui? as will be 

evident on comparing the following with the alphab^ in plate VI V— 
kh, fi| ^ ch I7 ^ 1^, ^ n, p, b, qj v, ^ A* 

91 pA also the whole of the vowel marks t, r* ^ "^ 0 : the sub- 
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Note on Inscription No, I ^ ike MkAnAnd Column>> 

joined letters r and y; as, ^ dm and |^j9yo« and tlietmirt- or iMib- 
joined to or v, na ^ dv or ds. 

Other similarities be pointed out, but these are the most strik- 

ing : the mode of ^ d j | | M j in g the long d also at that period, by a short 
dash at the top of ilie i&Uer, may explain the omission of this character 
in the Tibetan alphabet. Captain Trotsr notices the omisnon of many 
letters’** drc.,> which are equally wanting in the Tibetan alphabet. 

However, the identity here noticed does not necessarily detract from the 
antiquity of the inscription, or prevent its applying to the earlier 
Cradbaoujpta ; since the same character was probably in use for many 
centuries. When or where it gave place to the more modem Nagari 
would he a curious and interesting subject of investigation. 

, , However ancient the inscription No. 2 may be, it is very certain that 
the character No. 1 boasts a still higher antiquity. This may I think 
be proved — ^first, by the position it occupies on the Allahabad column, as 
wdl as on that of Delhi, called Feroz's lath : in both it is the principal, 
and as it were the original inscription, the others being subsequently ad* 
ded, perhaps on some occasions of triumph or visit to the spot. Secondly, 
the simplicity of this character and the limited number of radicals, denote 
priority to the more complicated and refined system afterwards 
'^^iSIppted ; while thirdly, the very great rarity of its occurrence on ancient 
monuments, and the perfect ignorance which prevails regarding its origin 
in the earliest Persian historians, who mention the lath of Fbroz 
Shah, confirm its belonging to an epoch beyond the reach of native 
research. The only other inscriptions identical in character which have 
been met with in India, are I believe that of the lath of Bhim Sen in 
Sanmt* nnd that of the Khandgiri rocks in Orissa, of which a facsimile 
is given by Mr. Stirlino in the Researches, vol. xv. page 314. The 
Ellora and other cave inscriptions appear to be considerably modified 
from it, and in fact more to resemble No. 2 of the Allahabad column ; 

the latter inscription has so many points of resemblance, that it 
xOay be fairly traced to a derivation from the former. 

It is not yet ascertained, whether the language this character. No. 1 , 
expresses is fikinscrit. The rare occurrence of doable letters, the omission 
of tiie initial Srif the want of any symbol with a subjoined y to correspond 
withlQf, the inflexion of the possessive case which occurs so repeatedly, 
and is so distinct, in the Sanscrit text No. 2 ; are arguments against the 
supposition : Imt the similarity of the character and of the vowel marks 
are as much in 

• .Sfr-TVSe iie; , ' ' 

t Has any copy of this inscriptioQ been published ? Mr. Stirling mentions it, but 
I ^ not find it in the Researches. 
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Mr. Stiruno has anggested aa a remarkable circamatanee Hiat many 
letters of the No. 1 t 3 rpe resemble Greek characters, and he instances 
the " ou, sigma, lambda, chi, delta, epsilon, a something closely 
resembling the figure of the digamma.’* This.,^ie|as^bU^ Ub however, 
entirely accidental, and the genus of the alphabet can 1 think be satis- 
factorily sliewn to have no connection whatever with the Greek, To 
enable us to determine this point, I have taken the trouble of analyzing 
carefully the whole of the inscription from Lieut, Burt’s manuscript, 
classifying those forms which seemed to be derived from the same radix, , 

Proceeding in this manner 1 soon perceived that each radical 
letter was subject to five principal inflections, tbe same in all, corre- 
sponding in their nature and application with the five vowd marks of 
the ancient Sanscrit No. 2. This circumstance alone would be soffid- 

A. 

cut to prove that the alphabet is of tbe Sanscrit family, whatever the 
language may be. In the accompanying plate (PI. V.) I have ar- 
ranged the letters and their inflections so as to exhibit every form which 
occurs on the column, placing numbers against each, expressive of 
the frequency of its occurrence. From a cursory inspection of this plate 
it will immediately be seen that the supposed sigma is but tbe first inflec- 
tion of the 13th letter : the epsilon and digamma, are the same infiectione 
of the 18th and 11th characters : while the ou and lambda (1 and j) ' 
themselves subject to ail the inflections like the rest, and are conse* 
quently primitive or simple letters, of a system quite difi^erent from the 
Greek. 

The number of alphabetical symbols is small, compared with those 
of modern systems founded on the Sanscrit : of the thirty, several have 
not been found subject to inflection ; these may be initial vowels. Hie 
circle, square, and triangle are of a smaller size in general than the 
rest, and may be affixes : but of this and the powers of the letters, 

I cannot pretend to oflTer any conjectures at the present momeist.; 
Many of the literal forms undoubtedly bear a dose resemblance to th«^ , 
of No. 2, and to those of the Mahabalipur alphabet, decyphered by 
Dr. Babinqton ; and one might almost be tempted to point out succes- 
sively the s, d, dr, v, b, ch, j, g, t, /, from their analogy to the known 
letters in the foregoing scheme. It is better however to say no- 
thing on this head, until we are prepared to apply the scheme to the 
unravelling of a portion of the legend. For this purpose, one word ofiTers 
a very convenient test; it is the initial word of both parts of the Allaha- 
bad inscription (see pi. V.) -of all the four insmip^Ohs on Delhi 
column ; and it also occurs a second time on the east side. I hav4 tesert- 
ed it at the foot of Hate VI. It wiU probably be found to be some term 
of invocation, though essentially dififerent from the Sri of the Hindus. 
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Eemttrks upon the [MaAi^ 

As one mode of aiding the investigation of the poweitt of the nn« 
known alphabet, supposing the language expressed to be Sanscrit, I 
had the letters in a page of the Bhatti Kdvya classified and counted, to 
compare with the enl^e^iliation in Plate VI. They were as follows : 

7t ^3 time* sr 33 times W 9 times 3 times ^ 0 times 

^67 Tr30 T9 T3 1^0 

TrSl T25 T6 % 2 9 0 

K 01 m 22 9 6 9 2 9 0' 

IT ar 15 9 0 9 1 la 0 

^9 ml 9 0 

ST 12 9 S ^1 ai'O 

9 41 ST 11 tv 3 T 1 

, . . I also made the same classification of one page of the Feros lath 
inscription, which I found to agree pretty well with the tabic prepared 
from that of Allahabad. There is one marked difierence, which may be 
due perhaps to the copyist : — I allude to the separation of the words in 
the former, which does not appear to be the case in Lieut. Burt’s tran- 
script. 

It would require an accurate acquaintance vrith many of the learned 
languages of the East, as well as perfect leisure and abstraction from 
’^pher pursuits, to engage upon the recovery of this lost language ; but 
si^en its simplicity of vocables is compared with the difficulties of the 
PersepoUtan, or cuneiform character, lately decyphered by Grotb- 
PBND and St. Martin, or the more abstruse hieroglyphics of Egypt at- 
tempted by Young andCuAMPOLLiON, it seems almost a stigma on the 
learned of our own country that this should have remained so long an 
enigma to scholars ; and the object of the present notice is to invite fresh 
attention to tbe subject, lest the indefatigable students of Bonn or 
Berlin should run away with the honor of first making it known to the 
learned world. 


III. — Remarks upon the second Inscription of the Allahabad Pillar. By 
Captain A. Troyer, A. D, C. Sec. Sanscrit College^ SfC. 

[Read at the Meeting of the 20th March.] 

An alphabet of the inscription No. 2, copied from the Allahabad 
pillar, compared with the Deva-nagari, was compiled by Madhava Rao, 
the head Librai^lMi of the Sanscrit College. It will be seen from the 
anne^^ copy of it (Plate VI.) that eight of the consonants, namely, 
9 ^^(j*b)» (o)* ^ (t'h), 9 (d*), 9 (d'h,) and three of the 

vowels T T ^ Ch fi,) could not be found. 
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The alphabet of the Allahabad mscription offers certainly a great 
apparent similarity to that of a part of the Gya inscription, ezammed 
by Dr, Wilkins^ [As. Res. vol. i. page 279,] as pointed out by Lieut. 
Burt, of the Engineers. It almost entirely coin^^s wi^ that of scnne 
inscriptions on the rocks of Mahamalaipur, (vide Trans, of Royal 
As. Soc. vol. ii. part 1, Plates 13, 14.) Notwithstanding this 

similarity common to a great number of Indian alphabets, it is not yet 
easy to Gx the value of each letter of an ancient writing, in such a 
manner as to preclude the possibility of a doubt. 

It was principally the alphabet of the Mahamalaipur inscriptions that : 
enabled Madhava Rao to transcribe in Devanagari characters, the 
remains of the inscription copied from the pillar at Allahabad. This 
consists of 30 lines. More than a moiety of the first 1 3 lines is entire- 
ly pealed off ; the other 17 are fuller, but evidently more or less cat off 
at the right extremity, and all with many intervening chasms. 

An even slight examination of the transcript made in Devanagari 
characters is sufficient to fijad a number of Sanscrit words, and the 
whole inscription may without hesitation be pronounced to be San- 
scrit. In the accompanying paper, the translation of the Sanscrit 
words, which could without difficulty be found in each line, is givepiw 
Scarce any change has been made in tbe words of the transcript, excc^t^' ^ 
in a few instances, such a correction as is too often indispensable eveft 
in not inaccurate manuscripts. These few changes are marked above 
the lines. 

As the frequent and wide disjunction of words, the terminations of 
which are mostly wanted, renders it impossible to fix the relative sense 
of each word, as well as to determine the general purport of the whole, 
any conjectural labour in changing vocables and supplying deficiencies 
would have been hopeless. 

So much only appears indubitable from the words themselves, that 
they are encomiastic epithets of a Raja, the name of whom, if satisfac- 
torily made out, might furnish an historic^d datum of no small import- 
ance. 

Names are really found in the 17th, 18th, and 2 1st lines which seem 
insignificant; not so those in the 25th and 26th line, which happen to be 
more complete and connected than the others ; thus we have in the twenty- 
fifth line ; — “ of the great-grandson of Sri Chandraqupta, tlie great 
Raja, of the gprandson of the great Raja Sri Yaonakacha, of the son of 
the great Raja, the first (supreme) Raja (Adhiraja) SriChandraoupta 
and in the twenty-sixth line, “ of the son of the daughter of 
ViKRiTi of the family of Mahadivta Kumar a— of the great Ra^, the 
supreme Raja Sri Samudbagupta, whose fame caused by the conquest 
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of the whole earth, increasing and expanding throughout the .whole 
ground of tlie earth, was equalling Tridasapati (Indra).’* 

The name of Chanoraoupta repeated here twice, as that of the great- 
grandfather, and th^yil^.the father of a Raja, cannot fail to excite atten- 
tion. ' 

According to the Hindee genealogies of the Vishnupurana and other 
books, CnAKmuouPTA, a son, or at least a relative, of Nanda, founded 
a dynasty (called by his name, and also the Mauryu dynasty, from his 
mother Mora), of 10 kings, who reigned during 137 years from the year 
1598 to 1735 of the Kaliyug, (from 1504 to 1367 before our era,) in 
Magadha, the capital of which was Palibothra. It needs scarce be 
repeated that the Indian name Chanoraoupta (the moon-protected) was 
. .found to be the same with Sandra-cottus, or Sandrokuptos mentioned 
' ' liy the Greek historians. It is also known that from the similarity of these 
names, an identity of the persons of the contemporary of Alexander 
and ally of Selrucus Nicator, and of the before-mentioned founder of 
the Indian dynasty of that name was supposed, and that a whole system 
of Indian chronology was made dependent upon this supposition. 

No disquisition upon this important and extensive subject will here 
expected, so much less as the imperfect remains of the inscription 
examined furnish no vestige of a date, nor any other data which 
yleadour conjectures towards, if not fix, a historical fact. It would 
lie adventurous to assert that the Chanoraoupta of line 25th, was the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty : all that appears in the inscription is, 
that a Raja Samctdraoupta (the sea-protected) w as a descendant in the 
4th generation of a Chanoraoupta. 

It is further to be remarked, that the name of the secondCHANORAOuPTA 
and that of Samudraqupta are joined with the title Adhirdja, supreme 
Raja, and not with that of Chakravartti, or emperor of the world, always 
assumed by the ruler of India. We may therefore infer that the 
A^dhirAjas of the inscription did not pretend to universal, although but 
ti^lar, soverdgnty ; but may have been only counted among the many 
Rajas who at all times divided India among themselves. It was pro- 
bably by their flatterers that the conquest of a few provinces was made 
the conquest of the whole world; in which expression, found entire among 
the -n|fts of so many others, nothing else but a monument of empty vanity 
was preserved. 


TranshUm qf Sanscrit Words of the Allahabad Inscription. 


Linr'. 


miiidli&g BBcrifice of the gods. 2. for the sake of a better state. 
" TlX.— 3. counting the low. 4. knowing good qualities. 5. in heaven. . • 
6 and 7. enjoying a poet's fame and a kingdom. . . . . • • 



]Sd4.] of the Allahahad Pillar. 12]: 

XiZKS IV 8* witli sertrants and family. 

— V 9. said by his son 


— VI. — 10. in his actions of a nerer changing mind 

' VII. ^11. Most valiant, whose foot a^^^^!*bac3iing duly I sidnte. 

^ VIII. — 12. in the battle,. with his own arm vanquishing always. 

IX. — 13. with high. . . . expanded — ^minds 

X. 

XI. 

— ■ X1I.'^14* fame as seen by men (illumed) by the rays of the moon.. . 

— XIIl.->-'15. active in the road, a poet's intellect and power proceeding. 

XIV. — 16. of Brahma. ... of the dextrous in hundred avatars — ^his ow^;' 

arm's mighty strength praised. 

XV. — 17. arrow IB. family .... 19. good name. ...... 

■ ■- XVI 20. Mahienbaa's worshipper. . 21. Mahendma’s mountMh* . 

^ XVII. — 22. Nilaraj A to be known by words. . preserver ofelephant's armor, v. It 
Ugrasema, Devabashta. . 23. from Dhananjaya down all southern ehar<« 
tered kings taking. 

XVIII. — 24. Vamatilana gadatta Cranora Vasu .. 

.. .. 25. all giving <reut. .. .... 

XIX. . . . . 26. by neighbouring kings. 

XX. — 27- destroyer of Pkachawba ba Sana (of a terrible commander). « 

28. Destroyer of a kingly family,. . 29. whose fame is sproid 

tliroughout all countries, son of a god. i 

— XXI. — 30. all governing his own humble faith. .. ^ 

giver of one hundred thousand. 

XXII. — 31. ground of battle, .•«•.. fame of kings, 32. Of 

unpararoUed faith, . . w'ho by the strength of his own arm conquered more 
than one king. 

XXII r. — 33. Lord of the unfortunate. « , .. 34. ofhimwhowas 

inaugurated the most eminent of poets. 

XXI y. — 35. sharp intellect, high understa n ding. . Gandbarva — ^TRU»jitSAFA,Ti 

(Indra) 36. By heavenly poetical works composed by learned 

men of him who was inaugurated the most eminent of Rigas . . 37. of a mag* 
naniinous conduct. 

— XXV. — 38. of him whose mind is formed by time and action only in the 
palace of the world . . of the great-grandson of Chandragupta, of the 
grandson of the great Raja Sri Yagnakacha, and of the son of the great 
Raja, the first (supreme) Raja (Adhiraja) Sri Chandragufta. 

XXVI. — 39. of the son of the daughter of Lich-ch'ha Vikriti, of the 

family ofMAHADivYA Kumara .. .. of the great Raja, the jmpreme 
Raja (Adhiraja) Sri Samudragufta, whose fame caused by the^hiiuest 
of the whole earth increased and expanded throughout the whole ground of 
the earth was equalling Tridasapati, (Indra.) 

XXVII. — 40. going to the house 41 gift by arm'a idircngth, 

favor, weapons, words increase over and over, all-serving, jewel 

XXVIII. — 41 . Pasupati (Siva) purifying the three worlds. 

XXIX 43. Of the son skilled in peace and ■Briir young 

prince. 

XXX.— -44. the supreme king 45. the chief of punishment 

(literally the chief of staffs, perhaps poUce-ofllicer)* by Tix.abhadanta. 
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l^mueript qf the AW^hod inseripHont No, 3. «» Deva•N^^ari eharactere. 


Lins 

1 




(the ^rst line illegible.) 


2 vronr . f^r 

^ 3 4 ^ 5 oqB ^ 7 

^ ^ a 

4 HTW 

9 ^ 

5 ^nrai. . wet. . -H. . 


. 10 - 


' 11- 

i 'iPti&wi T|.rw nw^ iPlw sR — 

12 12 

8 ^iri^ 




« tTt — inp=«f»:- • "iiwinr. 

N» >• 

^gr^- junfii n anrftft^i 



12 1» ^^im u Wn C iyS 

IS , 15 IS 

13 ^^»«ei»R«H .. .. RRT 

1« 16 16 

14 1(4114 . ■r. . TO ft^R< 

17 “ 18 19 

15 iTWT lERT 8Rnr«Tf f4«f — IRt — u — '«pr»rra 

^l«l 4 ft l| 4 IR R4. ^ . . R4rfV . . 

^ 20 21 

16 2r- • • «’«^W41RK<» . . RT. . Kraw 4Rr4R TIR •^TRTW^*!? 

. T4R(iRfw. . •»niy^R » r4i^ »R^wr» nr >i n ^r«niqR 

22 t 22 1 22 22 23 

' r 23 ^ * 

TOfW ... it: trpc^iftVTT^^ 

24 

18 . . ir i4<rn . ar ..Hffir^nurarwT^Tra^f^ 1 




25 


?*S«BW, . ITK. . 4 »|<I ^ W 4r r<.*f^fllR '5R4R4CnT . . 


26 


K.. «WRV..V..8[lftl ^^fl^RfURR. . RS 


wur. . R4r«r ^wirt 
,. 4rr>v.. fin* .. 




, ior anomic ^ansa^. 


facsmiU fn^^^ripHort' Th. Z', on,, 

i,. >- T4s^<>imra^ 

j: j M»jii«i^aii«»)^'tai4n-.('-*jifV -* * ■" '• I tt ? 

•■■‘/^ t 5?v nhT ^ 

ri 1 i y* >4 Wfc 

f<» . . ^ ^jyg^ ^fe 

y^ <*» ^ xM'<me^o/ChanJivu^uf^ 

yj Hflf^:fi^^i<|I^T»J^dUfiU|!,f!yAa 

/A ^o«**^T<H’44r*A.4^li,^riEn/4Krjti<ra8 ga-^iriir' do 

/<f *>^»<HU3^v5f4;us,^r6y5rK4'y¥re<44ii,MUi'ii^?4^ V’=«yt^Ta£t<3i«W4fao|^S6UiJl'»^i9>j'S'Ta.^ 


xM'tuntf 0/ Ch/vuiivu^kif/^ . Utu- 3 ^. 

I jjsrEJrE ’•ii'i.tfe: 

^ maAardj9,dh.ra.jA. . .^^andntgtbf^ 


2^ J»l.*(^‘U^*i‘4o.^y4-vE«^r4^oViaitwsr6ff^^ytiJ^i4SrE5^HAAli5^iM!Lr63f‘E^a4i<ltht<|^ ; ' ^ 

k,jr^4iA^VMV.rt4i4^iiaTyy6ii9<I:lAi|,rcr6TA4‘*<>’|t#4,^;a4^.^ftj|^,£lfllj^yfjj<H;^5£tA5t|4jI|k24i|3X<^|y^ 

I -w 4H^'i^**^AirH&cjr2J4a*ii<q\A*4V>f4aT^iiAr^’ 

ab T 

^.' *' ‘.ft *' ^ ^ 

Mfr tlatl ui/sonw t^OnVjM mark ' W 

Jtjfdiuid/nmL^inurtAiir^^ \ 
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JLins 

20 .. 


V 27 28 

^ ^ w P r ^ i 

fit 29 

>Br«rc<t 


30 


21 ^ . . ^finmwOn t wc 

fimm . . . . v tn sMHW^w<i«iiw 

30 ' 

.... 31 31 , 

22 .. ■ i^rggnraryw^w. . figm. ■ Kwir^y. . ^ figie^H W 

32 42 T** 

T^: WWWWUHJ ^iy n r «fifi l . . . - 

.... ¥sw 

33 

23 . . • • 

34 

35 3.5 




f 35 

24 imfw4r iflfht • . . s i P i i ti u 

2fi W T T _ 

. . an^^raflwfiT: MfHfgucii^ ftwPfy i . .g^nwwg 

37 

38 _ 33 

25 — gwufing Kfrgw wnwmggr #rgninift. . to. . wg t ^m ^Ptwa 

^ ^1 

inrr^T^T^St^ . w^TO^iift^cnw 

39 ^ f 

26 fB^fygrf^-ii^OTRns:^3r *n^ . irfiKWiftncm 4rt 

^rfirwT^iwni 4kir^fiR Hf2<.iiMfir: 

40 41 

27 . ii*. i tw^TW 4 R 5 

r 

nt ^ T 

^ftnw vnH TOTni&r^ gfIpT wfimnsnaw 

42 f 

28 •Tinfir HTOgii TOg# • TO g n i g i g g fi.«i . . finryTOnr. . urom 

. . ^ . . TOsniTOT^^TTO . . W Sl ^ Htl g . . WJ . . fnwfir: 

43 

29 . -vf^rTOTOTOTOV — . . ■jTOgpMPigfirnwrncni? 

WH TOfi: gqWsTOgTOiTO 

44 45 

80 g CIWt T Cg TOW gu TOW»TOfinBW<Tj4r \ • 

[The figures in the interlineations point out the Kvorda (hfltstitfti them) 
translated in the foregoing page; the lett^ra shnilarly situated ere tnggested 
corrections of the text.] 
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Journal of n Tour 




IV. — Extracts from a Journal kept by Captain F. T. Grant, of the 
Manipur Levy, during a Tour of Inspection on the Manipdr Frontier, 
along the course of the Ningthee River, in January 1832'*'. 

Marching Stations and Distances. 

Tuohal, 11 miles ; a dep6t of grain. 

Huerok, 8 miles; inhabitants came from Tiperah 100 years ago. 

, Muchi, 9 miles; a Naga village on the most western range of Mu- 
; rang bills. 

Fulhang, 12 miles ; hence three roads lead to the Kuhoo valley. Violent 
hoar frost on the 15th January. Lieut. Pshberton has described this 
from actual survey. 

10 miles; good road. Supari nut and cocoa nut trees were 
here by the raja’s grandfather. 

JSm^kdong, 5 miles ; very good road. The people of Kuboo escaped from 
the opposite side of the Ningthee. 

Maylung nala, 9 miles; road passes through a forest of keoo, teak, saul, 

V . cotton, and other trees; innumerable and receiit tracks of the wild 
elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, bear, boar, cattle, and deer of vari- 
ous descriptions. Six wild elephants came to the nala together to 
they were of a very large size. 

nala, 7 miles, east of the first range of Angoching hills. 
Mum-sing-yeet, 8 miles; a nala east of the second range. 

Source of the Helaoo nala, 13 miles; road good: crossed the highest 
range of the Angoching hills. 

Helaoo, 12 miles ; on the banks of the Ningthee. 

The foregoing route across the Angoching hills, I consider equally 
good with those to Mulphoo and Sunayachil, and it might with very 
little trouble be made practicable for every description of cattle. Not 
having been travelled for many years, and never before by Europeans, 
it is at present impeded by large trees, which have fallen across Jt, and 
also by bamboos which unite from both sides in many places, at about 

* The abotv journal was some time since placed in our hands by Mr. Geoage 
late Chief Secretary to Government. The new facts which it communi- 
cates geography of Ava and Manipur, ore, the journey along the bank of the 

Ningtihde a space of about 40 miles between two points already well known ; 
viz. Mulfoo, OB the north, and Saway Chit, opposite to the Burmese post Gendah, 
on the aonth, which place is connected with Ava by 0r. Richardson’s route, pub* 
second volume of the Journal, page 59. Tl^e navigation of the river 
points is also new, and the return route through the MoOong 
oj^nectsthe Kubboo valley with the banks of the Ningthee, finding 
its way dnrough the Angoching hiBs, which form the eastern boundary of the val- 
ley, separating it from the Ningthec.^En. 
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seven or eight feet high above it ; and through which my elephants 
were obliged to break a passage for themselves. It possesses an ad- 
vantage over the before -mentioned routes in a more abundant supply 
of water. The whole of the hills throughout this route to the Ning- 
thee are covered with a dense bamboo jungle, which grows to an im- 
mense size. In that part of the last day's march where the road runs 
along the bed of .the Helaoo nala, there is a second road on the 
bank just above, which is at present so overgrown with forest and 
jangle as to be impracticable. Just opposite Helaoo, a large nala, 
called the Moo, Num-moo, or Muwa, falls into the Ningthee, in the 
bed of which the Kubos tell me, gold is more abundant than in the lat- 
ter : the Kubos also say that gold is found in the sands of all the small 
streams which join the Ningthee on its eastern side. The road from Tqniig* 
moo direct to Helaoo joins this one at about two miles distano4;|riEi^/ 
the latter village : it is much shorter, but so very bad as to have ob- 
tained the name of the Noong-chongbi Lumpee," (stone-leaping 
road:) loaded coolies can however manage to travel it. Some who left 
Tummoo, the day after I left Khondong, with grain, arrived the day:>^ 
before me at Helaoo, being only three days on the road. 

Halted the 23rd, 24th, and 25th January. Visited the cultivation, 
which is extensive in proportion to the number of inhabitants. , Th^ * 
are now busily employed in transplanting their cold- weather crop : 
have two croi^s in the year, one in the rains, and one in the cold sea- 
son ; the former is close to the hills, to which the'annual inundation of the 
Ningthee does not extend ; the latter in the valleys, (if I may so call 
lliem,) formed by the bends of the river, by which they are annually 
overflowed,, leaving large jheels on its retiring, that at the present time 
of the year are sufficiently dried up to allow of their being cultivated. 
On the evening of the 25 tb, went to see the process of washing the 
sands of the Ningthee for gold : it occupied two men for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, and the quantity found was about a grain troy- weight. 

The road from Helaoo to Mulphoo, about 36 miles, or four marches, 
runs along the valley of the Ningthee, and might also be made available 
for all military purposes : elephants have travelled the whole from 
Manipur. 

31st January. Sent my elephants and coolies round to at 

Sunayachil, intending to proceed myself to that place by water, as no 
boats larger than canoes are procurable ; two of these faatenefi itbout 
four feet apart by small timbers, and a bambu plntfn™ 
the whole, form a raft sufficiently large to hold sixty menj I 

mean to proceed. A raft of this description would answer weli'& cross 
troops, were boats not procurable. The cu^Wmt of the Ningthee, at the 
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present season, is very slo'vr, certainly not much more than a mile 
an hour. 

1st February. — ^Kneesung, which 1 reached in five hours. A short 
distance below Mulphoo a small range of hills crosses the river, compos- 
ed of a reddish sand, with layers of pebbles running across it : in the 
rains the river saps the bottom, and carries away portions of the whole 
face annually ; the greater the portion of the hill thus carried off, the 
more ahundant is the gold found at Chanda-sneek (ghat), a short dis- 
tance bdow it. A number of Kubos were busily employed in washing 
for gold, when I passed the latter place. Gold is only found in the sand, 
where mixed with pebbles and gravel. For the number and names of vil- 
lages passed this day, see the sketch. 

2nd — Halted. Received a visit from the Burmese command- 

of the stockade on the opposite side of the river ; his object was 
see the English Bo-meng, never having seen such a monster before ! 
He was very inquisitive as to the object of Captains Jenkins and Pem- 
berton’s trip. I made him a few presents, with which, particularly a 
couple of bottles of brandy, he was delighted and took his leave. Ano- 
ther chief passed down during the day with two boats and about thirty 
followers ; he had been called up to Sumjok in consequence of my visit 
to this quarter ; there were piled in the boats a number of wbat I at 
■ to be muskets, but which I, with the assistance of my tele- 

i^ope, discovered to be nothing more than branches of trees and bam- 
boos made to resemble them i the actual number of muskets being only 
three. My coming it appears has created considerable alarm, and given 
rise to the most exaggerated reports ; amongst others that I intended to 
place Manipur thauas at the Noajeri hills : on my trip up to 
Mulphoo, I could hardly discover a soul on the opposite side of the 
river ; they appear now however to have got over their alarm, and I am 
visited by persons from all the villages as I pass down. A dozen large 
' boats, which were detained above Mulphoo for some days, until my in- 
tentions were ascertained, also passed down in full sail. A considera- 
ble traffic is carried on between the capital of Ava and the villages on 
the Ningthee up as far as the Sing-Phos ; the latter giving grain in 
retUf^ for bunats, coral beads, &c. &c. 

:ll^Ust some of my people were in the village on the opposite side of 
the a woman was carried off from the centre of it by a tiger : 

the inhabitants say it is the fourth occurrence of the kind which has 
within the last two months. The Kubos do not appear at 
at the vicinity of these animals, as they say the instances 
of their attacking or destroying human beings; if however 
once happens, it is almost certain to be continued, and the only al- 
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ternative is to qait the vicinity of the place where it occurs ; they do 
not attribute the recurrence to a relish for human flesh required h’om 
having* once tasted it, but to the displeasure of the “ Laee” (Deity) of 
the place ; they endeavour to deprecate his anger by oflerings on the 
first occurrence, but on a second taking place, they conclude he is im- 
placable, and take it as a warning to remove. Tlie village in question 
is only waiting to collect in the crops now on the ground and flit. 

drd — ^Mung-ya, two and a half hours. Passed a small nala on 
the Burmese aide of the river, called Khywook-ma-Kywoong, at the 
mouth of which a number of people were employed washing the sand 
for gold. Was visited during the day by nearly the whole of the in- 
habitants, men, women and children, of the village, on the opposite 
side of the river ; who came, as they said, to see the wonder ! an 
ropean. Much cannot be said in favour of the modesty of the Kubos, 

I saw both this day and yesterday numbers both of men and women 
bathing at not ten paces distant from each other, with not so much 
covering even as a fig leaf. Unmarried girls observe, I am told, some 
little decorum in dress ; married women, none ! ^ 

4th — Helaoo five and a half hours. The current in one or two 
places somewhat more rapid than yesterday. — Passed three parties wash- 
ing for gold, one at a place called Nan-yen -sneek on the Burmese: 
side of the river, and two on the Manipur one, near Eng-da-baoong. ^ 
5th — ^Alaloo, seven hours. Immediately below Helaoo the Ningthee 
is joined by a river of considerable size, called the Moo, Nummoo, or 
Muwa, coming directly from the east and Neojeri hills. Gold is 
said to be more abundant in it than in the Ningthee, in this neigh- 
bourhood but not equal to the quantity found in the more northern 
parts of the latter, in the Sing-Pbos country. The Kubos say that 
gold is not sought for in the Ningthee itself, below Helaoo, but only 
in the different hill streams which fall into it on the eastern side. As 
usual, since I left Mulphoo, I was visited by numbers of the inhabitants 
from the different villages as I passed down ; my communications with 
these people leave not a doubt on my mind but what they wqldd be 
happy to change their masters: indeed many of them took opportanQiities 
of slily telling me so, and expressed disappointment at my not 
ing to the Neojeri hills to place thanas. 

6th — Brought to at a small nala called Khywook-kan-khywoong, six 
hours, no village. The current generally very slow, in somejMA'^ 
most still. Passed but one village daring the day, 
the opposite side of the river ; it belongs to the knight of liiSTObrwi- 
ches and bamboos,*' who passed down wMbt 1 was at Knesiu^. At 
a short distance below this village is an tetraor dinary hill called Swe- 
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lia-leiig, the residence of a I^ee or Deity, and by the Kubos’s aocoimt a 
most jealous one he is : on approaching it, my Kabo boatmen put on 
^eir dhoties, being previously literally naked ! and warned my Ma- 
nipurees against making use of improper or obsce^ language, or 
spitting in the river whilst passing the precincts of his godship^s resi- 
dence. The infringement of these warnings they ensured riiem might 
be attended with the xpost serious' consequences to the whole party, 
and many were the instances of ship or rather boat wreck which they 
adduced to prove it. They also requested the Manipurees to give 
over a game, at which they were amusing themselves, as continuing it 
would doubtless be offensive. The Manipurees, who are not a jot 
, less superstitious than the Kubos, implicitly followed the advice given, 
|;|^d put on the most serious countenances ; indeed the greater part of 
^em had previously heard the fame of Swe-ba-leng. The hill, on 
which are several small temples, rises, abruptly from the bed of the 
river, forming a natural wall of about three hundred feet perpendicular 
height, and is of a yellowish sand formation, based on rocks of hard 
^ grey sandstone : it appears the sadden commencement of a range, differ- 
ing from the other hills in its vicinity, being free of trees, with which 
,the others arc overgrown, and running in a succession of cones to the 
Jjqouth-west. as far as the eye could reach. No continuance of any of a 
similar appearance to the south-east. The face of the hill turns the 
river suddenly from a southerly to a westerly direction, in which it 
does not continue for above two hundred or three hundred yards, when 
the hills cause it again suddenly to resume its former course. The ri- 
ver is here very narrow, and just previous to its resuming its course to 
the south, a tremendous block of rock juts neaidy half across, which 
repels the stream backwards and causes in the rains a whirlpool, which 
the Kubos say may be heard roaring at some miles distance, and 
vrhich they attribute to the pranks of the “ Laee not the sudden 
checks which the current meets. In the rains the navigation past this 
spot must be very dangerous to any but a Kubo acquainted with its lo- 
calities ;;iat the present season, however, it is a perfect mill pond. Some 
lim^ were iu the neighbourhood, but whether the lime-stone is pro- 
euw^feom the Swe-ba-leng hill, or where, no person in the boat could 
^ not land to examine them, they being on the Bur- 
mese the river. No visitors during to-day, which is owing no 

douhtJtO having now entered Ningthee-Rakha's jurisdiction. The 
vill|^^y^it,^ove Swe-ba-leng is called Tan-beng-goong ; the chief of it 
anxious to appear formidable in my eyes ; he had has- 
tily* a loose fence of bamboos, plantain trees, and such like along 
the river front of his village, ;which he no doubt thought I would taka 
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for a fArong stockade, he a3so made a tremendous hubbub with 80Uga» 
trumpets, &c, whilst 1 was passing: the village is a good-sized one, eoUf 
taining about eighty houses. 

Eleven bourdwore brought me to Sunayachil. At this season the 
current is very trifling. On the eastern side sand-banks eictend for 
four hundred yards into the bed of the river, oflfering favourable points 
for the crossing of troops, which at this seasox^of the year might be 
effected on rafts, were boats not procurable. Both sides of the Ningthee 
are overgrown with dense forests, except on the sides of villages : the 
high road from Gendah to the present capital of Sumpok runs to the east 
of th^ small range of hills, which skirts the Burmese bank of the 
Ningthee. 

10th February — ^Embarked in my dingy, accompanied by two 
others, to return up the Ningthee to Yuwa, where it is joined by the 
Maglung. 1 was rather confined ibr room ; indeed, regularly packed, 
being unable to move hands or feet after once being seated in the boat. 
Reached Wegadza in six hours, where my people ran up a covering, for 
me to pass the night, of branches and leaves t a precaution rendered 
necessary as a protection against the heavy dew which soaks through 
every thing exposed to it. The fogs which continue till 9 a. m. are also so 
heavy as to render indistinct, objects at fifteen or twenty paces distance* 

11th — Reached Yuwa in three hours, being in all nine hours from 
Sunayachil ; or only two hours more than it took the boat to go the 
same distance with the current. Two men were all that rowed the boat 
up. This will give an idea of the slackness of the stream. After 
proceeding up the Maglung for three hours, put to for the night. The 
Maglung discharges itself with some force into the Ningthee, and as 
before observed, a boat or raft coming out of it would be ouried with- 
out any exertion nearly to the opposite side of the latter, in which 
there is no perceptible current. After once getting fairly into the 
Maglung, the current is moderate, and the waters shoal, not more than 
two feet in depth ; its course during this day nearly from west to east. 
Put to for the night on the sand-bank and enjoyed a coal fire, ^ which 
mineral there was abundance lying about. Ihe tracks of wild;;|hi^ts 
of every description were numerous and recent in the sand. 

12th — At day -light this morning, was roused by a 
not very harmonious concert, the performers being dephants, ti*. 
gers, bears, boars, and deer. About three hours after 
the site of a village named Yong-num, at which was 
nipur thana ; near the site of the thana a peepul 
the Kubos say, by the Manipurees, another, .froof that Kubo iMong- 
ed to them at a former period. 1 landed for the purpose of eacaxain- 
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ing salt wells in this village : the springs are copious and in full play^ 
sufficiently so to feed a small stream which flows from them into the 
Maglung ; the water in the centre of the well is nearly as salt as brine, 
and on the sides, where it has been exposed to the son for any time, 
fully BO : in the bed of the river, immediately opposite the village, arc 
also salt springs, which rise in bubbles to the surface of the water. 
The village, though not inliabited for many years, is perfectly free of 
grass and jungle, the salt wells rendering it a favourite resort for wild 
animals. In two hours from the village, reached the site of the second 
l*j[tim-mo, where also are salt springs ; and in another hour, the junc- 
tion of the Tadoi Khynong nala, where I put to for the night; from 
hence to where the road to Sunayachil crosses the Tadoi Khynong is 
;|;five hours* journey. The current during the day generally very slow. 
Passed three rapids, each of about thirty yards continuance, but the fall 
so trifling as not to render it necessary to unload the boats : some of 
my people were generally walking and amusing themselves in search- 
ing for turtles* eggs, which are so abundant that the boat might have 
been almost loaded vrith them. In several places found an ore con- 
taining a light-coloured metal, of what nature I have not skill enough 
to determine, but have kept specimens (iron pyrites) ; coal also abundant. 
/"The Kubos say it is petrifled charcoal of teak, in which opinion I am- 
"inclined to agree, as I saw several blocks of that wood, which were un- 
dergoing the change, parts of which were burnt and appeared the same 
as the coal : total time travelling this day six hours. 

13th — Roused by a concert similar to that of yesterday morn- 
ing; a bear, which had been growling nearly the whole night on 
the opposite side of the river, came iu the morning to have a look at 
us. Before I could get my gun ready to salute him, he walked off. 
Three hours after leaving yesterday’s halting place, reached a rapid 
called Khyuk-taeeng, where the boats were obliged to be unloaded ; 
and after about three hours more, a second, where a like precaution was 
necessary. Neither of these rapids is of a greater length than 40 yards ; 
tlie last which is named Chum-ka-te, is the worst, being, as far as I 
coc^|iidge, a fall of about 10 feet; its difficulties are increased by large 
rocks, over which it rushes. The obstacles oflTered to the na- 
vimS^.of the Maglung by these rapids might 1 conceive be overcome 
by small canals, for which there is sufficient room : even as it is, 

hawi|py;<^« the river is perfectly practicable for dingees, such as the one 
I on, and would be more so were the rocks in the bed 

rei!flSp^‘'VlaLich I understand the raja intends doing : the only precau- 
tion^ iii&MBary is to unload and carry the loads for about 40 yards. Im- 
mediately above and below the rapids the river is as stiU nearly as a 
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pond. A short distance above the last rapid, reached the site of a village 
called Chum-ka-te, and pat to for the night: here also are salt springs. 
Total time moving this day, eight hours. 

14thr^Reached the junction of the Kumbut and Maglung rivers 
^without meeting any impediment from rapids ; the point where 
the above rivers unite is about eight miles east of Wetup, and in the 
Kubo valley. The village of Mo, from whence is the ascent of the pass 
leading to Pa-tche-ne, across the Angoching, is distant from hence about 
one and a half mile. East at the last-named village are most extensive 
salt springs, which supply the whole of the southern division of Kubo, 
and Nga villages to the west of it, with salt. Total time moving this^ 
day, seven and hfdf hours. 

N. B. — ^The general width of the valley of the Maglung is about two 
miles, that of the river about 120 yards : its course upward! nearly east 
and west, except where it rounds the bases of the different ranges of 
hills, which it does by turning for a short distance to the north ; in places 
throughout its course it is confined by a steep or abrupt face of rock. 
The hills from both sides terminate at, and slope gradually down to, its 
bed, leaving a gap for its egress to the Ningtaee*. 1 have no doubt a 
road might be made through the valley : it must necessarilv, however, 
• be very circuitous, and the river crossed frequently ; drawbacks which 
would more than counterbalance the advantages to be derived from it. 
That the river might, with great advantage, be made available for trans- 
porting grain and other stores by boats from the Kubo valley to the 
Ningthee, my trip up it places beyond a doubt. The shore an either 
side is covered to the water's edge with a forest of teak, saul, ked, 
cotton, (semul,) wood oil, (gurjun,) and other noble trees, similar to 
those of the Kubo valley, and actually swarms with wild beasts, of the 
descriptions already mentioned in this journal ; throughout the whole 
course of the river through the Angoching liills, there is not a space of 
ten yards free of paths made by them down to the water, which gives 
the idea of a crowded population. In the neighbourhood of the Ning- 
thee, fish are most abundant ; the Manipurees (inordinate fish-eaters)^ 
who accompanied me, were regularly satiated with it : amongst, .^[^ers, 
1 recognized the roo muchlee, cutla, mirga, kulbause, poontc;^|i^e 
and small, bowali, soli, mullet, pufta, g^rri, and various of 

which 1 know not the names ; but all of which my Bengalee, seiyants 
recognised as similar to those found in the Surma at Sylhet. I had ^o 
prawns of an immense size brought me, and porpoises 
themselves in the Ningthee. , i ' " 

* It is to be regretted that the course of the Maglu&g was not given idcetch 
nap from which Plate VI 1. is lithographed. — £ b. 
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15th — Wetiip, about eight miles west; road good, and skuilar 
to that throughout all parts of the Kubo valley. Just after starting 
I was joined by my auwaree elephant, the mahout still trembling 
from the effects of a fright he had received about three hours before. 
His story was, that being tired with riding, he had dismounted to recre* 
ate himself with a walk, having put his coolie to supply his place on the 
elephant ; he had got about twenty paces ahead, and was jog^ng along 
merrily, when he heard a rustling in a thick bush on the road side : 
thinking it caused by a deer, his curiosity led him to take a peep, and 
pushing aside some of the branches, a deer was there sure enough, but 
it was a dead one, and also a live tiger, which he was not prepared to 
expect ; the latter on being disturbed at his meal, gave a growl and 
jpaised his phiz to within a few inches of that of the terrified mahout, 
.^S^’who retreat^ as fast as his fright would permit to the elephant, and 
took up a position on its tusks. The coolie also saw the tiger, and 
was in an equal fright vrith the mahout. The parties remained recon- 
noitring each other for about five minutes, when some sepoys and Kubos 
coming up, the tiger retreated, casting many an anxious look towards 
iflie bush which contained the remains of the deer, which were seized 
i,; on as a good prize by the Kubos. The deer could only have been kill- 

a few hours, as it was perfectly fresh and still warm. The tiger had 
mkde a breakfast on one bind>quarter and part of the other ; a tolera- 
ble lunch, however, as the deer was a very large one of the species call- 
ed in Hindustan ** Bara Singhi.” 

1 6th — Num-muldah nala ; this road, having already been frequently 
reported on by Lieut. Pembkrton, renders it unnecessary for me to say 
any thing about it. 

17th — Pausa ditto; ditto ditto. A village has been established 
here, since visited by Lieut. Pemukrton, of six families, or about 
forty inhabitants. Just previous to my arrival, a ])oor Naga had been 
frightened entirely out of its wits, and half out of his life, by a tiger ; 
he was on his way from the hills to the village, close to which he had 
arrived, when he vras surprized by a smart slap from behind on his most 
promlj^t and fleshy pjirt, and at the same time a basket which he was 
caiT^j&j, pulled from him. On turning round to see who it was that 
was Ifllllg such liberties, he saw a tiger walking off with the basket ; 
he did to reclaim it, but made the best speed he could to the 

village, bea^g marks of the truth of his story on the part before men- 
^e'head-man of the village told me, with a very serious face, 
Ibat ifearful the Laee” was displeased in consequence of 

aom^ 'WWion of the proper respect and attention due him, and took 
this means of showing it: but he hoped to be able to appease him by 
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proper clings ; which he proceeded forthwith to prepare in the shape 
of some of the best rice and vegetables procurable, cooked with great 
care and many prayers. The mess when ready he placed under « 
banyan tree on the outside of the village. If the " Laee*' partook vf 
it within the two succeeding days, it would be a sure sign his anger 
had evaporated. As he knew I was anxious, he said, regarding the 
welfare of the village, he would let me know in a day or two how mat* 
ters stood. 

18th — ^Tummoo ; here I was detained for three days in decid- 
ing a case, or rather three cases of witchcraft ! Motives of huma- 
nity induced me to undertake the business, as persons labouring under 
such an accusation become regular outcasts ; whom no village will 
receive within its precincts ; with whose children, male or female, no 
other family will intermarry ; the whole of whose property is seized by* 
the village from which they are expelled. Exclusive of the above, the 
husbands of two of the women who were accused had been of the 
utmost service to me as guides in my different trips through Kubo, and 
otherwise useful from their intelligence and knowledge of the country. 
The favour with which 1 consequently treated them was I doubt not- 
one of the causes of their misfortunes, and induced a wily oid Kubo to 
intrigue to get them out of the way of his own prospects. Part of the,. 
penalties had already been indicted previous to my arrival ; they ha^ 
been turned out of the village, and the greater part of their property 
seized. On the morning after my arrival I assembled the whole village, 
the accused being also present, and tried to reason with them on the 
absurdity and folly of believing in witchcraft. I was laughed at for 
my pains, and told by one or two of the elders that I might as well 
try to convince them, there was no sun in heaven, as no witches. 
Finding all remonstrances and arguments were vain, 1 proposed the 
ordeal by water usual on such occasions, and called on the persons 
who were suffering under the supposed witches’ incantations to stand 
forth, that they as well as the witches, as is customary, should un- 
dergo it. This caused a demur and whispering, which ended in a re- 
quest, begging me to defer fai'ther proceedings till next day, to allow.; 
them to consult together on the subject, in which 1 acquiesced^'^j^ ^as 
almost assured that the same superstition which led to the in 

witchcraft would prevent any persons from coming forward m stand 
the proposed test, as the accuser, they say, unless actually con^rinfsed in 
his own mind of the truth of his accusation, is sure to dra^.^m|^i^g. 
nal punishment on himself and family for haying made it ; ,1^ is 

heavily fined by the village, should the result of the ordeal be'^^trary 
to his assertion. Even were 1 disapponited in the hope, that no per- 
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sons would come forward, 1 had no doubt the result of the ordeal 
would be favourable to the witches, as 1 should be present at it to see 
fsair play. On the next morning, the villagers avowed that none of 
them would undergo the ordeal, and that consequently the accusation 
was unfounded : they returned all their property to the accused, re-instat- 
ed them in their houses, paid a small fine for having brought forward 
the charge without sufficient grounds, and gave a written acquittal, 
which 1 signed, to the supposed witches. Thus the matter was settled 
satisfactorily to all ])arties, except the old rascals who originated it and 
were obliged to return their ill-acquired spoil. I thought the persons 
who were accused would of course agree with me as to the absurdity of 
believing in witchcraft. I was however mistaken, as even they expressed 
i^eir firm conviction of its existence with others, though themselves in- 
iioceut. The ordeal on such occasions is as follows: The accuser and 
accused arc bound separately, hands and feet, together, so as not to have 
the power of moving either ; they are placed on the inner edges of two 
canoes, which are placed a foot separate ; after some formalities, prayers, 
&c., are gone through, the canoes are suddenly pulled from under them ; 
^ if the accused be really a witch, she floats, and the accuser sinks ; the 
^Case is reversed should the accusation be false. One end of the rope 
^with which the hands and feet are bound, is sufficiently long to allow 
of its being held by a person in the boat, in readiness to puli up the 
party that sinks. 

, The route from Tummoo to Manipur has already been reported 
on by Lieut. Pemberton ; it is only therefore necessary to observe, that 
since he travelled it, villages have been e<«tabiishcd at most of the 
places on the line of road, for the purpose of facilitating the communi- 
cation. 


V . — "Note on the Chiru Antelope, By H. Hodgson, Esq. 

[Read at the meeting of the 20th instant.] 

Having recently received a fine female specimen of the Chiru Ante- 
lope of .Tibet, besides two more very complete spoils of the male of the 
6pecl«^[ conceive I cannot do better than throw into the form of a 
synopiS^ character (to avoid prolixity) all the leading and distinctive 
marks of this most rare and singular animal. 
jC^os Antilope. 

' GazelIiA^ H. Smith* 

G. HoDOSOl^ri, Abel, 

The Chiru of North-East Tibet. 

Gregarious on open plains. 
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C. Hddgsonii. Length of the male^from snout four feet dght 

inches : height, before, two feet eight inches; behind, two feet 10 inches : 
horns, with a sinus in the core, from 22 to 27 inches long, slender, bladk, 
sub- erect, sublyratc, inserted between the orbits, approximated at bases, 
and strongly compressed ; towards the points round and turned forwards, 
12 to 20 annuli, which, are round-edged, independent, very prominently 
displayed to the front, striated to the sides and back ; large inguinal 
^ses, as in Dorcas ^ no suborbital sinus ; nose perfectly clad, broad, 
bristly ; aperture of the nostrils wide, and furnished on the outer side 
with an accessary enlargement or intermaxillary pouch : ears, short, 
pointed, substriated: tail, short and full : hoofs, low and compressed for- 
wards, spread and padded behind ; fur very thick and porrect, of two 
sorts, hairy and woolly : the hair, qulll-likc and brittle ; the wool spare, 
applied to the skin, and very fine ; no bands on the flanks, nor brushes 
on the knees ; no congenital callosities on knees or sternum; rarely arti- 
ficial ones on the former : size medial, with very compact structure, full 
of grace and vigour ; the liiftbs cast in the finest mould : colour, above, 
bright rufous ; below, white : the face and fronts of the limbs, entirely 
brown-black. The female, smaller, hornless; inguinal purses less thai|^ 
in the male ; two teats ; no marks oir the face or limbs. In both sexes thife.'^ 
palate is colourless, but the naked skin of the lij)s and nostrils, jet black,-’^^ 
Major H. Smith having provisionally ranged our animal with the 
Oryges, with a conjecture that it might be found to belong to the 
Reduncine group, it is proper to add that the Chiru cannot, with any 
projiriety, be classed under either of those racemi, as designated by 
himself, and that this stwjcies belongs unquestionably to his Antelopine 
or to his Gazelline suhgciius. Hornless females would give it to the 
former. But lyrate horns, no suborbital sinus, and ovine nose, afliue 
it rather to the latter, under which, accordingly, 1 have disposed it. 

The Chiru, however, with his hollow-cored horns, his intermaxillary 
pouches, and his bluff bristly nose, united to a figure and manners re- 
sembling exactly those of the beauteous Gazelles and Antelopes proper, 
is, in many essential resj^ects, a conspicuous novelty, and, but that I 
apprehend the prevailing disposition of the day is to carry dasi^catioa, , 
beyond the limits of accurate knowledge, I would have placed^l^^Ghi- 
ru in a new subgenus created for his reception, and denoniiatimi Pan- 
tholops. The Byzantine writers so called the supposed unicorn, and 


we all know how resolutely the Tibetans insisted for yeara j^Ja^ such 
was their Chiru. . ' 

Should any one object to my synoptical ^character, thife li^^iritains 
some distinctive points of a generic ci^'hveii Ittrger quality, t'Mave ordy 
to observe that until our classification be amended, the thing cannot be 
helped, without omitting essentials. For example, the genus Antelope 
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has been sepamted from CajHm and from Damalis by tiste circimuitaace 
of the cores of the boms bein^ solid in the former and sinnsed (so to 
speak) in both the latter. Nevertheless* I am \vell acquainted widt three* 
species, besides the Chirtr. in which the cores of the horns are aof solid, 
thouf^h the whole four are still retained (and of necessity) in the Ante- 
lopine genus. It would be easy to multiply instances, from the best 
and most recent works, of new sub-genera, which have been set up upon 
the strength of diagnostics of far from general prevalence, that when 
you come to examine carefully, the several species classed under any 
one of them, the rule too frequently turns out to be the exception ! For 
example, the subgenus Nsemorheedus is chiefly designated by the pre- 
sence of the intermaxillary pouch : but of the three species contained in 
it, two are perfectly familiar to me (Ghoral and Du Vaucellii), and nei- 
ther has a trace of any such organ. 

Nipal, 25 1 A February^ 1834. 


VI. — Comparative Section and Tonnage of English and Indian Boats for 

River Navigation. 

The advantage to the internal commerce and agriculture of this 
-country, likely to arise from the improvement of the communications 
both by land and water, are too well known to require pointing out : 
but the means of effecting this improvement appear to be very much 
neglected ; and the object of the following observations therefore is to 
shew to those interested in the inland navigation of Bengal, the man- 
ner in which they may benefit themselves by reducing the cost and 
facilitating the conveyance of goods by water carriage. 

The alteration in the present system i ecominended is a better con- 
struction of the boats, both iu their proportions and in the manner of build- 
ing them ; and, as examples are more satisfactory to general readers, than 
theory or calculations, a table is given, containing the dimensions of 
several boats used for river and canal navigation in England, and for 
the sake of comparison, a few boats now in use on the Hoogly river. 


Namea oCl^ivera. 

Dimensions of the boat. 

Burthen. 

S e 

M 
^ 1 

sq. feet. 
Ratio of 
burthen 
to sec. 

Remarks. 

bength 
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1 Bazar 
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Thames and 1 
Severn finals, J 
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Hoogly river, 

70 

06 

BO 

120 

45 

70 

34 

1 26 

2B 

1 22 

12 

16 

12 

18 

9 

14 

12 
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9i 

00 

45 1 1215 
75 ’ 2025 
56 1512 

100 2700 

18 . 486 

27 729 

1230 
450 
360 
270 

32$ 37 

70 29 

37 41 

79 34 

19 25 

20$ 35 

61 20 

38 12 

25 14 

17 16 

mean 35 

mean 15$ 


* Viz. Thkr, Ghoral, and Vaucellii. 
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Itlie few examples stated in this table have been tahim indiifepently 
fifom a collection of the dimensions of boats need in twenty different 
rivers in Europe, and from an equally numerous list of country-b(mt$. 

The resistance that a boat meets with in passing through the' wid^ 
being proportional to its greatest section immersed, the last column in 
the table has been added for the purpose of shewing the number of 
maunds the boat can carry for each square foot in its greatest section. 
This column is the best criterion by which an opinion may be formed of 
the comparative advantages of the proportions of any two boats ; their 
burthen, and tlie proportion between their resistance and their greatest 
section, being the same. 


Dimensions of Boats proposed for the Navigation of the Rivers of Bengal, 


Burthen in 
bazar mds. 

Length, 

feet. 
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1500 

72 

12 

3 ' 

11 

32 

48 

The weight of a boat 

1200 

66 

11 

2 9 

9 

26i 

44 

with its crews & stores 

900 

60 

10 

2 6 1 

7 1 

22 

40 

on board is about one- 

650 

54 

9 

2 3 

6 

171 

37 

third of the load that 

460 

48 

8 

2 

5 1 

. 14 

33 

it will carry. 

310 

42 

7 

1 9 

4 

lOd 

29 

The size of the sail 

190 

36 

6 

1 6 

3 

8 1 

25 

is usually 30 sq. feet 

110 

30 

5 

1 3 

2 

5| ! 

21 

for every foot of great- 

67 

24 

1 4 

1 

1 

3i 

m 

est section of the boat. 


From the last column of the first table it appears, that the average 
load of a country-boat is 1 5^ maunds for each foot of section, while the 
average of the English boats is 35 maunds ; and if one tracker is allowed 
for every three feet of section, or six or seven men to track 100 maunds 
in a country-boat, the same work cun be equally well done by three men 
in a boat of the improved proportions. This comparison is not stricdy 
correct, as the boats compared are not of the same burthen ; but if the 
country-boats in the first table be compared with boats of equal burthen 
in the last table, the proportion will be found to be as 15§ to 32|. 
This comparison shews how a saving of half the crew may be made. 
The economy of using large boats instead of small, is in hke manner 
pointed out by the last column of the second table. It may be beere 
necessary to remark, that the stability, and of course the safety, 
of this proportion, when under sail, will exceed that of country-b6ml, as 
much as the former exceeds the latter in length, the section of both 
being the same, and the size of the sail bearing such proportioii to the 
greatest section as has been already remark^. ^ 

Eksonomy is not the only point to be in the 

of goods ; regularity, certainty, and exppSifjOn ore of equal importwco: 
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£rotn a want of these essentiala the hire of a country-^at is 100 per 
cent, per annnin, on the capital expended, or the price of the boat 
and stores ; and the insurance of a four months' voyage is more than that 
to England. As an example, it may be stated, that a boat that can carry 
500 mannds of goods, will, if in constant employment, earn 360 rupees a 
jewc, while the same boat may be purchased for 300 or 300 rupees. If 
12 per cent, per annum is allowed for the interest of capital, and the boat 
requires repairs equivalent to replacing it every five years, 360 rupees a 
year will allow of 1125 rupees being expended in the construction of 
the boat. For this money, the boat could be built in such a superior 
manner, and the supply of stores made so complete, as to set at defiance the 
ordinary risks attending the navigation of the Ganges, and the insurance 
would in consequence probably not exceed^ per cent, per mensem. T. 


VII . — Climate of Seringapatam, Latitude 12°45' N. Long. 7G®51' E. 

Being desirous of including within the pages of the Journal all the 
data necessary for a meteorologist, to judge of the contingencies of pres- 
sure and temperature on the whole continent of India, we extract the 
following results of a meteorological journal, kept for two years at Serin- 
gapatam, from Brewster's Edinburgh Journal of Science, No. 5. 

The original registers were kept by Mr. Scakman in 1814 and 1 816. 
They were abstracted and reduced to order by Mr. J. Foogo, Junior. 

The mean temperature of the whole year is by observation 77.06. 
The mean at sunrise is 63®.17 : at 3 p. m. 90®. 95 : — of the day, 84®, of 
the night, 70®. 11. The average daily range of temperature 27®. 7. 
The curve of mean temperature has two convex summits, in May and 
October, corresponding with the sun’s passage twice over the latitude 
of the place. The highest temperature is 115®, and the lowest, 48®. 

The mean temperature of the river Caveri, observed every day at 6 
A. M. and 6 p. m. is 77.2 agn'ceing exactly with tliat of the air. 

The average height of the barometer is 27.568, whence the elevation 
of Seringapatam may be calculated to be 2412 feet above the sea, 
asBiiiEiuiig the sea level, 29.88, and the temperature of the intercepted 
of air, 78®. 

average diurnal tide between the hour of 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. is 
0.074 inch. During the prevalence of the south-west monsoon, the extent 
of the yariation is diminished. The monthly variation also proceeds with 
grf^^?||iilarity, the whe^ ||uige being 0.262. For the last three months 
the register waa eids^ded to the hour of 8 p.m. and the average 
height of the barometer at tim^^hour is 0.006 lower tlian at 4 a. m . 
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1 8341 ] Ci^mat» ^ 

The prevailing^ winds are the north-east and south^west^ or the 
general monsoons of the Indian Ocean. The south-west sets in during 
the month of April. When it commences, its reciprocation with, the 
north-east wind interrupts the serenity of the weather ; and during ihl 
continuance, thunder storms occur almost every day, with heat-lightning 
at night. This is the rainy season, but the monsoon having deposited its 
superabundant moisture upon the ghats, very little rain falls at Seringa- 
patam. During the 'north-east monsoon, which begins about the end of 
October, the weather is settled and fine, with heavy dews before sunrise. 


Range of the Thermometer, 8fC. in 1816. 


Months. 

Mean tem-l 
perature ati 
sunrise. ' 

i‘ 

d S s 
22 1 
21 S 

OJ -r* 
p.^ 

Mean daily! 
range of tem- 
perature. 1 

Mean I 
monthly tem- 
perature. 1 

Monthly dif- 
ference from 
annual mean.' 

0 

ed 

bi 

0 

P. 

ee 

> 

Rain. 

Proportion of 
winds. 

« 

n. e. 

8 . W. 

var. 






0 

inch. 

inch. 




January, 

540 

84« 


69® 

—6.7 

8.83 


30 

1 

0 

February, 

58 

<11 


74 

— ].7 

EESn 


24 

5 

0 

March, 

59.5 

100 

43.5 

79.7 

4-4.0 

15-05 

0.01 

12 

17 

2 

April, 


100 

34 

83 

47.3 

14.52 

2.47 

4 

26 

0 

May, 

66..5 

100.5 

34 

83.5 

+7.8 

15.00 

5.46 

3 

28 

0 

June, 

65.2 

90.5 

25.2 

77.7 

+2.« 

9.27 

5.85 

1 

29 

0 

July, 

64.5 

82 

17.5 

73.2 

—2.5 

6.60 

1.86 


31 

0 

August, 

62.5 

85.5 

23 

74 

—1.7 

8.77 

1.S7 


31 

■1 

Sept., 

62.2 

89 

26.7 

75.5 

—0.2 

9.36 

0.80 



■1 

October, 

64.5 

88.5 

24 

76.5 

40.8 

9.30 

4.07 

17 

13 

1 

Nov,, 

61.5 

82.5 

21 

72 

—3.7 

7.35 

1.51 

26 

4 


Dec., 

57 

Ho 

28 

71 

—4.7 

8.92 

0 

28 

3 

0 

Mean, 

61.7 

89.8 

28.1 

75.7 


123.12 1 

23.7 

145 

218 

3 


Range of the Barometer, in 1826. 


Months. 

Mean 

Height of the Barometer at 

Mean 
monthly 
pressure 
at 32®. 

1 s g 

rf 

siii^ 

JS ® 

1 0 * a 

ft 0 . 

*^4: ^ a: 

4 A. M. 

10 A. M. 

4 F. M. 

8 F. M. 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

MesOi 

27.715 

.648 

.6.38 

.569 

.639 

.498 

.498 

.502 

.536 

.592 

.588 

.616 

27.763 

.687 

.664 

.614 

.559 

.509 

.507 

.514 

.545 

.621 

.630 

.650 

27.677 

.608 

.571 

.499 

.478 

.458 

.471 

.470 

.483 

.634 

.559 

.563 


27.614 
.527 
.486 
.411 
.373 
.354 
.372 
.372 
.392 
.461 
.484 
, .497 

-f- .169 
4. .082 
4 .041 
-- .034 

— .072 

— .091 

— .073 

— .073 
— . .053 
4 .016 
+ 

d- .052| 

1 

27.578 

27.605 

27.531 


27.445 

range ' 
0.260 

0.074 






















IM^I 


3 Catalogue of Stars. {M^ 

VTII . — Catalogue of Stars to be observed wit A the Moon in Mt^, 18^4 



Names of 
Stars. 


52 Leonis 6 

53-^ 6 

46 Leo.Min. 4.5 
nAi'^.inCar 5 
63 Leonis 
(1318) 

1 Limb 
73 Leonis 
V Centaur. 

78 Leonis 
85 

1 Vireinis 

2 Virgfinis j 


I "•sSS."' H ”»■, 




D 1 Limb 
11 Virginis 
5 Ci'ucis 

16 Virginis 

17 Virginia 
(i4:u) 
yiy Crucis 
5 Draconis 
31 Virginia 


77 Urs. Maj. 
44 Virginia i 
}> 1 Limb 
f)l Virginia 
I Centauri 
65 Virginia 




6 I— 2 
I 0 30 
1.5 4 37 13 

3 —35 48 
6 4 1 

6 5 22 

4+0 16| 

3 —52 351 


61 7 

54 

1 22.71 
11 19..59 
14 44.47 
23 21.35 
26 15.59 
29 28.29 


— 5 22; 13 23 21.34' 

4 311 26 54.45 . 

52 36 29 27.85 1 

7 50 32 65.47; 

6 46 36 16.27 

5 59 39 38..33 

7 13 46 18.16 

6 44 ^0 

8 29 

9 3114 6 

9 2a 4 4M 

5 11 7 2CS 


3> 1 Limb 
B Urs. Min. 


51 Rootis 
13 Urs. Min. 


b. to. a. 

14 10 18.52 
18 42.87 
41 24| 25 1.72 

+76 27 28 4.07 


—10 55 14 14 30.73 

+62 38 19 32w76 

—41 24 26 1.69 

11 34 28 13.81 

46 .39 30 54.41 

14 14 36 50.61 

13 26 40 15.04 

11 11 45 23.77 

12 32 48 

+74 50 5120.97 

—46 .53 53.28 

15 35 57 23.82 

51 26 15 0 27.47 

8 44 8 6.22 

14 55 11 46.26 

14 30 13 48.36 

+37 58 18 14.45 

72 26 21 6.73 

— 9 28 25 7.89 


4 Opbiucui 



;oniB I 4.5 +69 
pii 5 —17 
uchi 6 24 

Scor. 6.7 20 

uchi 6.7 22 


pn 6 
Oph. 6.7 17 

Min. I 4 +82 
6 —23 
3.4 24 

6 21 
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IX — Proceedings of the AHatic Sodety, 

Thursday Evening, the March, 1834. 

The Rev. Principal W. H. Miix^ Vice.Prefiidexitj in the chair. 

Head the Proceedings of the last meeting. 

Mr. AiiSsacANonB Csoma de Kobos^ proposed by Mr. Trevelyan^ 
by Mr. J. Pbinsep^ was elected an Honorary Member. 

The Secretary flounced that a vacancy had been caused in the office of 
Vice-President^ by the departure of Sir John Franks^ when a ballot was 
held, and the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta was declared 
unanimously elected. 

Read a letter from G. Money, Esq. expressing his wish to withdraw frmn 
the Society. 

Read a letter from Rev. W. Y ates, stating that he would prefer publish- 
ing his Translation of the Nalodaya in this countr}% on his own account, 
under the patronage of the Asiatic Society, with the hopes that the Asiatic 
Society would, in addition to their ow'n subscription, forward the s|)ecimens 
to the Oriental Translation Tund, with a recommendation that they should 
also patronize the work, or adopt it on the list of their publications. Eefer^ 
red to the Committee of Papers. 

Read a letter from the Assignees of Mackintosh and Co, forwarding 
proposals for a lottery of the household property of the late firm, and 
soliciting the Society as a creditor to invest a portion of its claim in the 
same, at 2,000 rupees per ticket, there being 2,500 tickets, and 14 prizes, 
valued at a total of 5,20,000 rupees. 

Moved by Mr. Baoshaw, seconded by Mr. Hare, and resolved, that the 
Society cannot entertain the proposal. 

Read a letter from J. Robison, Esq. Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, expressing the thanks of the Society for the present of the 
XVII. Vol. of their Transactions. 

Read a letter from Mr, C. E. Trevelyan, presenting for the Museum, on 
behalf of His Excellency the Right Hon^blethe Governor General, a native 
picture representing the interview between His Lordship and the Maharad 
and Raj Rana of Kota, which took place at Ajmere in January, 1832. 

Library, 

The following Books were presented : 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh for the years 1832-33, Nos. I 
■and 2 — by the Society. 

Transactions of the Batavian Society, vol. 15— the Society. 

The letters of T. on the employment of the English language as a 
Native Education — by the Author. 

The Indian Journal of Medical Science, Nos. 2 and 3—^ Messrs, /. Oraaf and 
J. T. Pearson, Editors. 

Ceylon Almanac, for 1834 — by his Exc. Hortim, Goe. ' 

[This volume, like the preceding vol. ^Clitains much origiiud andvalu. 

able information on the ancient history, ilj^^ties and geography of Ceylon.] 
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Astatic 



Madras Journal of Literature aikd Science* No. 2 — Ity the Madras , fAiero^ BfkM. 
ciety. 1 , 

AlKitract of Proceedings of the Cape of Good Hope Association for Bai^ring 
Central Africa, drawn up for publication — by J. C. ChasSy Esq. Seerstary» 

Map of various routes between Europe and India, comprehendiof Weatern and 
Northern Asia, together with Asia Minor and Egypt — by Mr. J. B. Tbwtin. 

Meteorological Registers for January and February, 1834— dy tks Surveyor 
Oeneral. 


Translation of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes into the Madagascar language — bp the 
Madagascar Mission. 

Journal Asiatique, Nos. 67, 68 and 69 — by the Asiatic Society qf Paris, 

The following were received from the Booksellers : 

Lardner*s Cabinet Cyclopedia — Greeks and Romans, 1st vol. 

■ * — ' ■ ' - I — ■ , Foreign Statesmen, 1st vol. 

Physical. 

Head A letter from Sir R. Colot; moun, expressing Mrs. Heubrrt's desire 
that the Geological Specimens Itelunging to the Estate of the late Captain 
Herbert should be presented to the Museum of the Asiatic Society. 

A further collection of Fossil Bones from the bed of the Jumna works 
were presented on the part of Cafitain PL Smith, Engineers. 

The skin and skeleton of a large Rhinoceros were presented for the 
museum, by Mr. J. H. Barlow, C. S. 

Head a letter from Colonel Watson, advising the dispatch of 30 maundf 
of Coal from the new seam discovered by Mr. Ckacroft and himself in the 
Kasia hills, for trial at the Presidency. 

This coal agrees in composition with No. 12 of the table published iu the 3rd 
vol. Gleanings, page 283. The seam is from 16 to 20 feet thick, and spreads six 
square miles in area ; indeed it extends through tbr whole district. 

Colonel Watson explained the particulars of the locality to the Meeting, and exhi- 
bited the model of an apparatus on the principle of a suspension rnil-rope for the 
conveyance of the coal down the bill. The height is 4000 feet, and the longitu- 
dinal distance 14 mile, over a very rugged rocky country, where the construction of 
a road would be attended with great expence. 

Mead a letter from Major James W ilkinson, Governor General's Agent, 
Hazaribagh, foi-warding a small specimen of coal picked up near BhuUeu, a 
village in Ramghur, 14 miles south of Hazaribagh. 

This coal resembles the Oogadony lignite, in having an infiltration of white matter 
(silex ?) in its natural crevices. It is a rich lignite : sp. gr. 1.325. 

Further specimens of the Aeng coal were forwarded by Mr. Walters^ 
commU^Aooer, Arracan, 

Beaded note on the Chiru Antelope of Nepal, by B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

[This i>aper appears in a foregoing page.] 


Geographical. 

1. Jnvurnal of Route from D^ra Ghazi Khan, through the Veziri 
couiOnrfiW^bul, by Dr. Maiis^JHonzqbibboeb, communicated by Captain 
C. M/ W'ade, Political Ageat hit fi^ana» 

The following extract from Capt^ Wade's loiter was road. 




JnUlUgence, 


Hi 


^'Thls k the route used by the Loheni merchants^ the great carriers of 
the trade between India and the countries beyond the Indns^ and it has 
never to my knowledge been before traversed by an European traveller. 

Dr. HoNiOBnitOBa is a native of Transylvania and a man of education and 
science. Hehas travelled through Turkey, Asia Minor^ Bagdad;^ and 

thence come to thcPunjdh in 1827, by the way of Sindh. ViTiile in tlie 
heentered the service of Maharaja Runjit Sinoh, and was of great nsetohim;. 
in shewing his people an improved method of making gun-powder, and In 
giving his physicians wme lessons in pharmacy ; but as he did not think 
the Maharaja placed sufficient value on his services, he applied for his dis^ 
charge, which was reluctantly granted ; and he is now on his way to Europe 
by Bokhara and Khiva. During his stay at Cabul, he has been employed in 
company with Mr. Mason in exploring the antiquities in that neighbour, 
hood; he has sent me an account of their labours, which I shall have the 
pleasure to translate and communicate hereafter.*' 

[The Journal will be printed as soon hs the routs^map can be prepared.] 
Antiquities. 

Read some remarks upon ^he ancient inscription (called No. 2, by Lieut. 
Burt), on the Allahabad pillar, by Captain A. Trover, Secretary, Sanscrit 
College, &c. 

[This paper is printed in the present number.] 

A short note by the Secretary on thb subject of the oldest inscription. No. 
1, was also read. 

The Secretary exhibited to the members present the valuable and inter, 
esting collection of reliques and coins discovered by M. le CuEVALnsR 
Ventura, General in the service of Maharaja Runjit Sinoh, on opening the 
Tope of Manikyala in 1830, and presented by that officer to himself some 
months since. They were obligingly conveyed to Calcutta under charge of 
Colonel Sir J. Bryant, Mem. As. Soc. 

[The description of these peccioos antiquities must unavoidably be postponed Until 
drawings can be prepared to illustrate them in a becoming manner.] 


X . — Scientific Intelligence. 

1. — Royle^s Jlluatraiiom qf the Botany qf the Hbnalaya Motmtaim. Part I. 

The first number of Mr. Royle’s vast undertaking has made its appearance 
within little more than a year from the arrival of the author in England. It con. 
tains ten excellent lithographic plates, coloured ; one of Jgoology (the Alphiebare) 
and nine of Botanical subjects*, including 15 plants of Upper India and Cashmere. 
The letter .press description of these is postponed, to allow space for a copious prc. 
Uniinary memoir on U»e natural history and climate of Upper India and the Mils, 
the field of the author’s labours and observations, ’ ; vV 

r T'r' 

* Anemone discolor ; Ranunculus polypeti^u | ^ Isopyrmn p~nn(1i(fiwii||i[i||i'^liiii1 mi. 
crophyllum ; Delphinium Cashmerianum ; beterophyllum ,* fri- 

gida ; Meconopsis aculoata ; Corydalis 5 Tauscheria desertorum * 

Viola serpens, reniformis and Kanawurehi#; GreWia elasBca. 
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Sdentific 



Prom those we would fkiu moke more m 9 Q|ile eictracts thaw our 
•llowr and we csn oonfidentlj assure all who would he acquainted 
^e climate, — ^botany,-— mmeralo|^ of the hills, that they will he weljl hy 

a perusal of the whole essay* The Court of Directors have placed at Mjr>\ll^OTXiS’a 
disposal the portion of Dr. Wallich’s collection, which he had not Mmself the 
oppQi|t^i^ of publishing ; Major General Hardwickb also pnt into hia ^nds ten 
voluinle'i^ drawings made in the plains of Upper India, and wl^le travelling 30 
years ago in the Himalayas ; but neither of these have been broached as yet, oinng 
to the ample and novel stores accumulated by himself. 

Of the vegetable productions of the neighbourhood of Selutrunpdr, its khadir and 
hangur, or high and low land ; and of the Dehra DnUf we have a correct view firom 
the author's own pen, in the first volume of the Journal*. To this he has on the 
present occasion added very largely, particularly in the part relating to the hills 
themselves : dividing the slope of the Himalaya into three several belts, and treat- 
ing each separately. The first belt extends to 4 or 5000 feet of elevation, and 
comprehends most of the Flora of temperate climes, with some remains of tropical 
forms, MvleaJrondomj Carissa aepiaria^ JusHeia adhatodat Nyctanthea arbor triatia, 
Grislea tonientoaa^ Sterculia villosa^ Kydia ealycina, and Leea aapara, Nerium Ole* 
ander is found at the base of these mountains, as in Syria aud Barbary, along the 
banks of streams. The mangue and the ylorioaa auperba attain an elevation of 4000 
feet. 

The second belt embraces the space between 5 aud 9000 feet; the limit to 
which the herbaceous plants of tropical genera extend. The third, thence to the 
highest limits, to which snow melts away on the southern face of the Himsdaya. 
The bounds are necessarily but ill defined, and differ greatly on the northern as- 
pect of the mountains. 

The arboreous vegetation of the mid region corresponds almost entirely with 
that of temperate climates ; — Queretta, Acer^ Ulmus^ CarpiKWt^ and the different 
pines; of smaller trees, there are species of Cornua^ Benthumia^ Euonymuaf Rham- 
nua^ Rbuat IleJCf Andromeda ; of shrubs, Berheriay Buxtia^ Daphne, Craiaegua, and 
Coriaria, &c. ; of fruit trees, Juglana regia, Armeniaca vulgaria, Peraica vulgaris, 
and Punica granatum, with species of Pyrua, Ccraaua, Ruhua, and Morua, But it is 
quite impossible to excerpt any thing like a complete catalogue of the riches of this 
genial clime, where man, as De CANnoi i.E observes, attains the greatest perfection. 

The sp^ndid pines aud cedars form the ornaments of the highest range at 11,006 
feet elevation. Qpercita aemicarp\folia is the principal forest tree at the highest 
limits — ^below, other species of Qwercfw, with Taacrua, Betula, Acer, Ceraaua, and 
Populus. The smaller trees of highest resort, and shrubs, are Juniperua, Salue, and 
Ribea, 

It is remarkable that one of the bamboo tribe is found at elevations of 10,000 
allied to the CSSwiftisa of Quito. Of the cultivation at this elevation. Dr. 
GERAmn and Capt. Webb have furnished particulars- Buckwheat and barley flou- 
rish at 11,600 feet. 

In addition to former observatioiia on the plants collected by his 

emtssani^ in the^^^Mp^ of Cashmere, we find the following note derived from 

M. 

** The 'valley of Cashmert^ the 34th and 35th parallels of lati- 
tude, in the most northerp^n W which we descend flrom the 

* Account of the Selidimhi^ Botanic Garden, i* 41. 



*'- .;'.>;r;‘\ "■ _ 

^ irainmit of Peei^uo^al, is described ss bei«f jof Jtt tS9l3» e^<dr.c}ed 

by moiiDtaiiis clothed with Tegetation* whldi are thernselm 1 sMlS)d by aj|)|g^ev>,^i^^ 
oovored witii sopw. The level of the valley is of considerable extent, belx^ 

60 miles in length, and 40 in breadia ; its elevation is estimated by the late laxsl^- 
ed traveller lifi. J A oavBMON’T to be 5243 to 5576 feet; he, however^ that 

the beauty of ihia valley has been much exaggerated, both by his J3^«. 

NiER, and by Mr. Forster. But there is no doubt that incon6equeiiUaic^Sal|e||g'' 
copiously watered by numerous streams, lakes, and canals, there is conBid#iib|«i 
moisture both of soil and climate, and almost constant verdure ; [he knew not of 
the late famine :] while the numerous gardens, and the great variety of fruit trees, 
and of beautiful dowers, must always strike visitors from the arid plains of India, 
whether Europeans or A'siatics, as Abul Fuzl. From the mixed nature of the cul- 
tivation, the climate must evidently be mild and temperate, for even in the warm- 
est months of summer, the breezes which descend at night from the mountains are 
always cool and ])leasant : the periodical rains consist of gentle showers, and the 
snows which fail in winter cannot remain long on the ground. The Flora of Cash- 
mere has a great resemblance to that of European countries, but the moisture of 
the climate and its mild temperature in the season of vegetation, canseb' so great 
an extension nf the herbaceouif parts, as well as of the flowers of plants, that many 
of them rival in luxuriance those of tropical countries.*’ The mildness ar<d mois- 
turcare indicated by the culture of rice, melons, goo-.*ds, and cucumbers. The kidney- 
bean thrives well — also the egg-plant, capsicum ; marsh -tree mallow, wheat, 
barley, saffron ; turnip, raddish, beet-root; clover, &c. Of trees, the walnut, aspen, 
poplar, plane, and willow are named as most common. Fruit trees are so common 
as to constitute a jungle. 

The author passes under review, also, the valley of Nipal — the several riv^ 
valleys and passes of the great chain — Kunawar, Bussahir, &c. He even digressefi 
to the Neclgherries of the peninsula, to show that a similarity exists in its vegeta- 
tion and climate with that of the lower ranges of the northern chain ; hut must 
now close our imperfect sketch of the contents of this flrst number, regretting (U^y 
that we are from our ignorance of the science so little able to select and set before 
our renders the points which must have the greatest value in the eyes pfu Bota- 
nist. Every Botanist in India will, however, possess the work ; and gossiMmingy 
prize it. 

2 . — Analysis of the Edible Moss of the Eastern Archipelago* By W. B« 
O’Shaughnessy, M. i>. Asst* Surg. H. C. S. 

The third number of that meritorious work, the India Journal of Medical Sci- 
ence, contains an able analysis of this curious delicacy of the Chinese materia cuU- 
naria, the substance of which we venture to tr^sl^ to our pages, as coming 
properly within the scope, to which the motto on page confines, pt rather 

extends, our investigations. 

The edible moss is a small and delicate fucus, of a white colour, and flattened 
filiform shape. The longest of the separate individuala ^ ^ il^eclmens examined 
by Dr. 0*S. did not exceed two inches from the ctlta^ corresponding 

to the root, to the extreme of the rami6catioa^feg;!^cb' very or 

regular. Dr. O’S. names it the fucus its remarkable' l^iim^^itepor- 
.tant peculiarity of containing a. large propmpji&^jpll^ttarch. 

Digestion in cold water for 24 hours of gum, and the aoluble 

alkaline salts ; — this branch of the analysis proved it to differ from the Iceland 
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moss in containing no bitter principle. Another portion wae cut into nhry minute 
abreds, and boiled for 24 honra in distilled water, which was renewed «a fast as it 
nmporated. On cooling, the liquid gelatinized, holding suspended an abundance 
of the undissolved ligneous shreds. The jelly was transparent and colourless; 
neither fc|4,l!LOr bitter ; gave no precipitate with tincture of galls, and Only a tran* 
mtory^in^^nge with iodine. The ligneous fibre yielded a traee of wax on boiling 
.inoloobolt lifter which, ground to a fine powder, and boiled in distilled water, the 
ebliition struck a fine deep blue with iodine, from the starch present : scarcely a 
particle of the starch can be taken up by simple boiling until after trituration. The 
woody fibre incinerated gave a small residuum of earthy salts and iron. The quan- 
titative composition deduced from Dr. O’Shacghneshy’s analysis is as follows: 


Vegetable jelly, 54.5 

True starch, 15.0 

Wax, a trace, 0.5 .* 

Ligneous fibre, 18.0 

Gum, 4.0 

Sulphate and muriate of soda, 6.5 

Sulphate and phosphate of lime, 1.0 

Iron, a trace, 0.5 } 


100.0 

With regard to the best mode of rendering the moss available as an article of 
diet, we extract the following judicious observations : 

“ In the first place, from the tendency of pectin or vegetable jelly to form inso- 
luble compounds with saline and ear thy bases, it is necessary to steep this fucus 
for a few hours in cold rain water as the first step in its preparation. This removes 
a large portion, if not the entire, of the sulphate of soda, leaving all the gelatine 
and starch. It should next be dried by the sun’s rays, and ground to a fine powder : 
1 say grovndt for cutting or pounding, however diligently or minutely performed, 
leaves the amylaceous globules so mechanically protected, and so closely in- 
volved in an external sheath of tough ligneous fibre, that scarcely a parade of the 
starch can be extracted by boiling, even though the decoction is prolonged for se- 
veral hours. W’hen ground, boiling for 25 minutes or half an Lour dissolves all 
the starch and gelatine. The solution while hot should be passed through muslin 
or calico, and thus the ligneous fibre is removed; lastly, the strained fluid should be 
boiled down till a drop placed on a cold surface gelatinizes sufficiently. 

** With and sugar, and flavoured with lemon juice or sherry, tliis substance 
when prepared as I direct, would afford the invalid a pleasant article of diet, espe- 
cially at sea, where other jellies or their materials cannot be so easily preserved- 
As I am informed that this focus is found abundantly on the eastern coast of Ben- 
gal, 1 entertain considerable hopes of its being hereafter found available also in 
sevmal jprocesses of art aild in various manufactures.” 

The wide field of vegetable chemistry has been hitherto nearly untrodden in 
India; and yet tto country where it offers a richer harvest of curious and 

novel results. O’Shauobkbsst’b talents, once directed to the sub- 

ject, he fizejfP^Klf deceit branch of chemical analysis. He has already 
acqnifia lh £nglaii^!lhe |^c^ experience in recognizing and separating 

the numerous and compUoatOd of which organic substances are compos- 
ed, that alone can give &; tnoh analyses, and ensure their general 

acceptance by chemists. 





XI. — 'Euhopba-n Science^ 

J>e Candolle's Theory of the Rotation qf 

It is a well-established fact in the practice of husbandry^ that a meoessiiMi 
the same kind of crops on the same piece of ground » deteriorates nqt only the 
ground, but the crops. Thus, a successive crop of wheat, barley, or 
same land, destroys the stamina of the ground, and renders each succe^UpiP^K^ 
less in produce and value. A succession of wheat, barley, and oats^ frequently' 
repeated, will produce the same eflfect, though not so quickly. Even a successioii . 
of green crops will affect both the crops and the soil in a similar manner, in a 
given time. 

This deterioration of soil and croj), is most perceptible when there is no inter- 
mediate application of manure. Manure will, no doubt, protract the period of 
greatest deterioration ; but manure cannot constantly maintain a profitable re- 
turn from a succession of the same kind of crop. Besides, it is impossible to ob- 
tain a sufficient quantity of manure for frequent intermediate applications, in 
order to counteract all the effects of deterioration. The impossibility of main- 
taining to j>erfection the same kind of vegetable on the same piece of ground in a 
well cultivated garden, illustrates, in a striking manner, the limited powers of 
manure. In the field, where the cereal crops always ripen their seed, the power 
of manure is still more limited. These evil effects, arising from what is em- 
phatically and properly called over-cropping^ have, therefore, been established 
beyond doubt. 

To obviate the serious evil of deterioration of soil and crop, which neither labour 
merely, however dexterous, nor manure, however well prepared, can prevent, the 
adoption of a succession of different kinds of crops has been attended with bene- 
ficial results. Thus a green crop, such as grass, turnips, or potatoes, was made 
to succeed a corn crop ; and when this alternation of crops was substituted for a 
successive series of corn or grain-crops, experience soon discovered that less de- 
terioration affected any crop of the series, or the laud itself. It was also found, 
by this arraftgement, that a longer period might elapse, than by the former, be- 
tween the applicat ions of manure, without diminishing the gross produce of the 
intermediate crops. 

In the progress of experience, this beneficial arrangement of cropping was dis- 
covered not to bestow all tlie advantogesof which the alternate system was capable* 
It was well to cause the gentler sway of the green crop to succeed the severer energies 
of a corn one ; but it left the important question undecided, whether the particii- 
lar corn crop selected was the most proper one by nature to follow its predecessor. 
Thus, it would be an improvement on the old series of cropping, to make wheat 
follow grass, barley after potatoes, and oats succeed turnips ; but is wheat the 
best successor to grass of any of the corn crops ? and, dike manner, a similar 
question might be asked of the rest of the series. 3£ispei$ence again sug^^ested, 
that a better arrangement might be followed. It said, let wheat follow a bare fal- 
low, potatoes, or beans ; let barley succeed the turnip, be taken after 

the grass. 

The trials of experience suggested yet better arrangemenjl^'^1^; ii^ure 
est produce of the different kinds of crops. diidiii^^d that tf lciada 

of soils were not adapted to the most luxuri^l^, of hll the kinds of crops. 

Thus a clay soil was found to suit wheat bd||nr thjao ; a bare fallow better 

than turnips ; and beans better than potatoes. ’A gravelly soil on the other hand, 
was most suited to those crops which were rejected by the clay soil. 



BctenHfie ^ 

All these different chaiigeB and alterations suggested by ex]^eHeiice, in the 
succession of crops, and the sods which arc best suited to them, produce this irre> 
Vocable result i— that a particular corn crop shall succeed a partieuW green crop, 
on the soil that is best adapted to them ; and that manure shall be applied, at 
with one of the green crops, or with bare fallow. Thus, on 
f wheat must follow a manured fallow, grass after wheat, oats after the 
^asi;, beans after outs, and wheat to precede the manured fallow after the 
beans. On weak soils, barley succeeds to turnips which have been manured, 
grass follows the barley, and oats precede the manured turnips. 

£aperience haviug proved that these successions of corn and green crops, on 
Idkeir respective soils, are best suited to insure the greatest produce, it is requisite 
that one series of successions shall follow another, in regular order, on its respec- 
tive soil. These series of aucccssious arc called the ** Rotation of crops.'* Should 
any alteration be desired in the rotation, it can only consist of a substitution of 
one corn crop for another, or one green crop for another ; for the corn and 
green crops must always stand in the same relative position to each other. 
But this substitution of one crop for another will generally be attended with a 
sensible deterioration in the crop or soil, if the deterioration be not counteracted by 
an additional qu-intily of manure. A modification may be effected in the rotation 
by extending the time which it occupies. Thus the rotation on strong soils, which 
embraces six years, tnay be extendv.d to seven or ei;jht ; and that of four years, 
on weak soils, may be extended to five or six years. The extension of the length 
of the rotation inusl be effected alone through the gentle, or the green, and not 
the severe or corn class of crops ; and that not means of any of the green crops 
indiscriminately. Thus the extension must not be effected by a repetition 6f any 
of the corn crops ; for, we have already observed, such a proceeding would has. 
ten their own deterioration ; nor by adding an alternate green and corn crop to the 
end of the rotation, for that would be a mere attempt to deteriorate the soil by 
ddaying the application of manure ; nor by repeating the turnip or potatoe crop, 
for neither can be raised without manure ; — but it must be effected by allowing the 
grass to remain as m.any years lunger as it is desired to extend the term of the 
Totatian. The period of grass crop can alone be extended without trouble, 

SlxJperience again steps forward to check speculation in the endurance of the 
grkSS crop. On strong soils it is inimical to the grass crop to prolong its exist- 
ance beyond one year, and hence annual grasses and the six years* rotation is best 
suited to that class of soils ; whereas, an extension of the existence of grass on 
the weaker soils, serves to strengthen the energy of the soil. Two at least, or 
perhaps three years of grass confers a lasting benefit on such soils. Having 
thus fixed upon the length of rotation which is best adapted to the soil, let it be 
irrevocably adhered 

In ■ tile estaldishUig of' this beneficial system of cropping, experience alone 
has discovered the progressive stops which have led to its completion. The ra- 
iSonale of the o^^Mg^l^^ever been inquired into by those who have administered 
its rules or tiiieir application. The investigation of causes is the duty 

of the farmer, who has only to deal with effects ; but 

from the combined efforts of both ; when 
tho former directs his ^e principles upon which the experienc- 

ed operations of the lattcV depeaid. 

' Among all the iniportant praefaces Inf husbandry, that of the rotation of crops is 
the most important ; for by an attentive adherence to it, the utmost regularity of 
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work iRdll be maiotained tbroiigh every department of labour. To a ^ateady ad- 
herence to this practice is justly ascribed all the improvementB on land vrlticli ^ve 
attracted the admiration of every lover of this country : to it is properly attrUm^d 
the regular apportionment of an invariable extent of land, which is annually .demot- 
ed to the growth of culmiferous crops ; and which regnlarly cbec)i^^^y|l^^. lui 
human means cant injurious fluctuation in the supply of the first necesss^f^^^l^.: 
and to it is accurately imputed the supply of the iiiunense numbers of hi^K-lhd<C', 
live-stock which daily grace our markets. 

To the intelligent agriculturist it is delightful to learn that the discoveries of ^ 
science tend more aud more to develop those principles which his practice illus- 
trates. That practice has hitherto kept ** the even tenor of its way,” by the guld« 
ance of unenixig experience, amid the contempt of scientific reproach. It now 
receives its justification in the confession of scientific error. 

Various reasonings have hitherto been employed by men of science to account 
for the necessity of a rotation of crops. It has been thought sufficien| to explain 
all the pheuonicma to state, that different plants absorb different juices from the 
same soil, and, therefore, though the ground may be exhausted by one class of 
vegetables, it may be rich enough for another. But it is well known to botanical 
physiologists, that plants absorb all the soluble substances which the soil contains, 
whether injurious to their growth or not. It has also been stated as an explana- 
tion, that the roots of different plants, being of different lengths, extend into dif- 
ferent layers of the soil, and thus derive from it adequate nourishment. But the 
roots of all plants must be in the same stratum at the period of germination, and 
it is besides probable that all the arable part of the soil is homogeneous. It is 
known that plants of the same family, such as clover and lucerne, do not prosper 
in succession, although their roots are of different lengths. These theories are 
therefore not satisfactory. 

Brugmans slated that a portion of the juices which are absorbed by the roots 
of plants, are, after the salutiferous portions have been extracted by the vessels of 
the plant, again thrown out by exudation from the roots, and deposited in the soil. 
This idea has been more fully pursued by Dr Candoi.i.k, who sees in it the true 
theory of the rotation of crops. He thinks it probable, that it is the existence of 
tills exuded matter, which may be regarded in some measure as the excrexneixt of 
the preceding crop of vegetables, that proves injurious to a succeeding Tegetation. 
He has compared it to an attempt to feed animals upon their excrements. Ike 
particles which have been deleterious to one tribe of plants, cannot but prove in- 
jurious to plants of the same kind, and probably to those of some other species, 
white they furnish nutriment to auother order of vegetables. Hence why one 
kind of corn crop is insured by immediately succeeding another of the same kind ; 
hence why different kinds of crop may with advantagej4MiO|peed one another ; hence 
in short, the propriety of a rotation of crops. -i!' r'l' -’ 

To subject these theoretic views to the test of experiifient^lld^ I^llffACAiRn has made 
many experiments to prove that vegetables exude mattet* and which 

are related by him in a memoir inserted in the Transao^ji|$|;||^^^, Soci^t^ de Phy~ 
sique et d'Histeire Nsturelle of Geneva^. Aft^ variQu* to riiu^,jplants 

in pure siliceous sand, pounded glass, 

upon pure rain-water. After cleansing thoroughly, he 

placed them in vials with a certain quant^ 'of .puro'^uNlter. After they had put 
forth leaves, expanded their flowers, and dntw^hed for some -time, he ascertained, 
by the evaporation of the water, and the use of chemical re -agents, that the water 
* See EiUnburgh New Philosophical Journal, No. 
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ooatained matter which had exuded from the roots. He satisfied himself that this 
is the fact with respect to nearly all those plants which display their flowers. 

' ** Several plants of ChondriUa muralis^ perfectly clean, were placed with their 
roots in pure water. At the end of a week, the water was yellowish, and emitted 
an odo!9^li^e opium, and had a bitter taste. Subacetate and acetate of lead 
flocculent precipitate, and a solution of gelatine disturbed its 
, traiai^MCy; As a proof that this matter was an exudation from the roots, it 
was found that neither pieces of the root nor of the stem, when macerated in the 
water during the same time, occasioned either taste, smell, or precipitate. 

■ ** To prove that plants employ the excretory power of their roots, in order to 
get rid of hurtful substances Tvl»ich they may have imbibed, the following experi- 
ments were made. Some plants of the Meretirialis annua wvre washed in distilled 
water, and placed so that one portion of their roots dipped into a weak solution of 
V acetate of lead, and another branch of the same root into pure water. Having 
vegetated in this manner very well for several days, the water was tested by hydro- 
sulphnret of ammonia, which proved, by the black precipitate which it formed, 
that a notable portion of the lead had been absorbed, and deposited by the branch 
which dipped into the water. Groundsel, cabbage, and other plants, gave the same 
results. Some plants grew very well for two days in acetate of lead. They were 
then withdrawn, their roots well washed with diatilled water, which being after- 
wards tested, was found to contain no lead, and then placed to vegetate in rain 
water. In the course of two days this water was found to contain a small quantity 
of acetate of lead. 

“ The same experiments were made with lime-water, which, being Jess injuri- . 
QUB to plants, is preferable to lead. The roots being partly placed in lime-water, 
and partly in pure water, the plants lived well, and the ])ure water soon showed 
the presence of lime by the oxalate of ammonia ; and the plants which had grown 
in lime, and were then transferred with every precaution to pure water, soon dis- 
gorged into it a portion of lime. 

«« Similar results were made with a weak solution of marine salt, and with a 
like result. There can be no doubt, then, tl»at plants have the power of rejecting 
by tiieir roots, soluble salts, which are injurious to vegetation. Experiments also 
proved, that the roots exuded a greater excess of matter under night, than in the 
day. As it is well known that the light of day causes the roots to absorb their 
juices, it is natural to suppose that, during the night, absorption ceases, and ex- 
cretion takes place.** 

Some of the inferences which M. Macaire would deduce from bis experiments, 
are, that the greater number of vegetables exude by their roots substances unfit 
for their vegetation ; that the nature of these substances varies according to the 
fiimilies of plants whichtj^Pl^nGe them ; and that some being acrid and resinous, 
may be injurious ; and ^ilWNh-^^ mild and gummy, may assist in the nourish- 
ment of other plants. 

But the most ^inl^FSSting experiments to an agriculturist, were made by M. 
Macaire, with potatoe. 

The bean lives water, which continues quite clear, but assumes a 

pellow ctdour. tiiuts detect a matter in this water, very 

analogous to gum, A It was found that the water in 

which the bean bad lived, wilt wetl with excrementitions matter. Fresh 

plants of beans did not live well in it ilbut to ascertain whether this arose from 
want of carbonic acid in the fluid, or from the pre8eiico<^of exuded matter which 
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they Tepelledf plants of wheat were placed in tide water. They Uyed lyell t the 
yellow colour of the fluid became less intense, the residuum less conclderabley njad 
it was evident that the new plants absorbed a portion of the matter discharged "hf . 
the first. Hence the practice of cropping wheat after beans is jusUMykr 
experiment. , 

Wheat, rye, and barley were subjected to experiment. They do ; 

in pure water, probably from the quantity of mineral substances, partunddilw% 
silex, which they contain. The water in which they vegetated was clear, 
parent, without colour, smell, or taste. It contained some salts, alkaline 0^4* 
earthy muriates and carbonates, and only a very small portion of gummy matter. 
As gummy matter appears to be a good preparation for wheat, which was iU 
lustratcid in the experiment of the bean, corn>crops which do not give out gummy, 
matter, ought not to succeed each other. And as M. Macaire thinks that pUnta 
of corn reject scarcely any thing but the saline matters foreign to vegetation, it ifl 
probable that any preparation but by their own kind, would be acceptable to seve- 
ral plants. The practice of preparing soil for corn-crops, by the culture of green- 
crops, is thus countenanced by experiment. 

The potatoe lives well in water, and puts forth its leaves. The water is scarce- 
ly coloured, leaves little residuum, gives but little taste, and induces the belief 
that this is one of the plants whose roots secrete little or nothing of a decided 
character. This experiment of the potatoe, M. Macaire observes, was made upon 
a plant at an early stage of development. Experiment would lead to the Inference 
that the potatoe is not a very good preparative for corn -crops, which is known ta 
be the case iu practice, unless it is assisted by an extraordinary quantity of manure. 
All these facts tend to prove the theory of rotation suggested by M. De Candolle. 

We hope the chemists of our country will prosecute these interesting investi- 
gations of M. Macaire ; and we beg to suggest the following course to be pursued. 

Let wheat, barley, and oats, be each subjected to a separate suite of experiments. 
Let it be ascertained whether the potatoe or the turnip affords the best nouriah- 
ment to the succeeding corn -plants. Experience indicates the turnip as the best. 
Then determine which of the three corn-plants will best follow the potatoe and 
turnip respectively. Experience prefers wheat after the potatoe, and barley after 
the turnip. The oat is not a favourite after cither. Let red and white clovers 
and rye-grass collectively, be tried after all the corn-plants. Experience pointa 
to barley as the best nurse for these grasses, as they may be termed, according to 
ordinary phraseology. Let it be also ascertained whether the potatoe or the tur- 
nip is the better preparative for the grasses. Experience is partial to the turnip. 
Then let it be determined for which of the corn- plants the grasses make the best 
preparation. Experience decidedly says the oat. It^.iim^be proper to tiy the 
grass-plants singly, and from one to three years presume the value of 

the bean and the pea has been already sufflciently JM^ff^ined by M. Macaire. 
Should any eminent chemist direct his attention to this interfiling subject, we shall 
be happy to insert the details of the experiments. — 

We can but repeat the injunctions and the offer of. tlte jAfeot' the London 
Journal of Agriculture, should any of our to pura^ the 

inquiry in this country. The effects of the natives are 

so partial, would be a fertile subject for 
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\j—Menwvr on the Ancient Coins found at Beghram, in the Kohistdn 
of KdbgL By Chas. Masson. 

[Read at the Meeting of the 30th instant.] 
pjTe hasten to gWe to the world the results of Mr. M %.8Son*s sneceBBAil researchea 
in the Numismatology of Bactria, for the oommunioation of which to this 
Journal we are mainly indebted to Dr. J. Gsraud^ who was f6r some days in 
company with the author at Kabul, and had an opportunity of inspecting his 
large and yaluable collection of coins, and of certifying, that the drawings of 
those selected to illustrate the present memoir are faithful and accurate. 

We are most happy to comply with the author’s request in sending copies of the 
memoir to the several officers and gentlemen indicated.] 

It will be unnecessary in this place to enter upon a detail of Auxan* 
der's conquests in central Asia, the rise and fall of the Greek Bactrinii 
monarch} , dnd other events, which, as they have lately become a topic 
of popular attention, are daily receiving more ^miliar illustration. I 
shall therefore proceed at once to the subject of this memoir. 

In July of the present year (1833), 1 left the city of Kabul, to explore 
the districts north of it, at the base of the mountains Hindoo Kdsh, 
with the primary object of identifying the site cf Alexandria ad Cauca* 
sum. Although upon this question I deto e decision, until 1 can 
consult the ancient authorities, there being spots which would 

agree therewith in a local point of view,-«-l fjecompcnsed by the 
discovery of numerous interesting objects, and at»oi)gf them of the attb 
of an ancient city of immense extent, on the plaiii enir failed BSgb m^ 
near the conRuence of the rivers of Ghofbund and at 

the head of the high road leading of Kohis- 

tan. to Nijrow, Taghow, v t soon learned 

that large numbers of coins were on the pHf of 
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Segbram, and tny me in possesdioh 

prboured with difficQ)^/.i^^|ij9]r ownm were mepUaxiiKk^''^ mo^ 
lives in coUecting them* ^E®e coins were of such a type iebd desciip- - 
tion, es; ji^tumlly increased my ardor in their r^earch ; and^ eiipeeedi;^ 
in alle^n^^lSte mistrusts of the finders, 1 obtained simcescd^Vpfi^e, 


r. nntfi 1^' time {November 28th, 1833), I hkve ^'accui^tdated 

; coins and fourteen gold and silver ones, the latter 

; ;JM|uninkjal and Oufic. Of course many of these are of no value, but 
; I pei^vered in my collection, under the hope of obtaining ultimaMy 
pe^^t specimens of every type and variety of coin ; in this I have but 
[y succeeded, so great is the diversity of coins found at this 
, ' that every fresli parcel of 100 or 150 coins yields me one tu* 
with which I was not previously acquainted. 

‘^^y observe, that, on my return to Kabul, from my first excursion, 
^Oun1^ two persons there, busy in the collection of coins. 1 left them 
the field of the city, and confined my attentions to the more distant and 
ample one of Beghram. Besides, as my object was not merely the 
amassing of coins, but the application of them to useful purposes, 1 
hailed with satisfaction the prospect of obtaining a collection from a 
known spot, with which they would have, of necessity, a definite con- 
nection, enabling me to speculate with confidence on tlie points they • 
involved. 

1 suppose that no less a number than thirty thousand coins, 
probably a much larger number, are found annually on the dusht or 
plniTi of Beghram, independently of rings, seals, and other trinkets. 
Gold and silver coins occur but rarely. If we allow a period of five 
hundred years, since the final extinction of this city, (and 1 have 
some idea that negative proof thereof may be adduced,) and if we filow, 
as 1 presume is reasonable, that the same or not a less number 
of coins has been annually extracted from its site, we have a total 
^een millions, a startling amount, and which will not fail 
to mccite curiosity as to this second Babylon. The antique treasures 
of Beghram, uuHl thek partial diversion this present season, have been 
melted in the coppersmiths of that city and 

of Chmekar. of them is made by Afghan shepherds, 

^ho sell them a very low price to itinerant mtsghurs cw 

y tents, and these again melt 

lr:h t)mm down v^d them at a small profit to the officers of 

the mint. 

The Wns of 

iaii*' 

F'^asses 



five grand classes, viz. Greek, Indo* 
Lcal, andMuhammedan, and each 
18 or series. I have ventured to 








^Qdf ' of these wjbs^^ 
In' tl^s n^plr I 



nttmpt theh ^^rangcaaa^^ .if my 3 
I should hojp^ '^Si.materislly 
and their ap|dication to^ .hipjioi-ical elucid 
only tare^t of the two dmt idascfes,. as 1 have not leisure to in 
three other classes — the study of which, however useful and a 
more obscure»;and cannot be conducted without the ass ^ ^ 

cal reference, which of course 1 cannot command here. 
coins, which are-found in considerable numbers, it may be‘| 
observed, that the conquests of Arsaces Mithridates will explain 
iqipearance in these countries ; but I incline to think we may recognize 
a discinct Parthian dynasty, which may possibly have been found-'*^^' ^ 
some enterprising viceroy under his successors. I sometimes k 
the hope of identifying a Parthian metropolis in the neighbourhood*^ 
Kabul. As Sassanian coins are also discovered, it would' 
that these countries were also at some period dependent on <iie"fSSbc^ J 
of the house of Sassan. The Brahminical coins, that is, suck as are 
clearly so from their Nagrae inscriptions, I calculate may chronologically 
be placed in succession to the Sassanian ones 5 and tliat they formed 
the circulating specie of these countries at the period of the Muhamme- 
dan invasion, is proved by coins with Nagree legends on the one side, 

• and Cudc on the other. 

General Observations. — Class, Grecian — Series No. 1 . 

Coins of the Recorded Kings of Bactria. 

The Greek coins found in these countries are naturally the most 
interesting. Of the recorded kings of Bactria, we find at Beghram the 
coins of three only, viz. Menander, AponnoDOTus, and Bucbatidss the 
1 st or Great. It may sometimes happen that a medal of Buthvdbmus is to 
be mdt with at Kabul, but it must always be considered an importatioii. 
from Balkh. The coins of the two first Bactrian princes, Tbeodotus I. 
and Thbodotus II. we ought not to expect here, as it is certain that 
their rule did not extend south of the Caucasus, the present Hindoo 
Kush. Euthtdbmus, the third prince, we may conjecture profited by 
the diverted attention of Antioch us the Great from his Astern provinces 
to the Roman invasion, and passed this moimt^^^vSauge ; but the absence 
of his coins leads us to infer that he before he had 

effected a settlement of the countries inva4^0^Sj^ bis arms. Of the 
celebrated Mbnandbr, we have numerous coins ; th^^fcatqres on most of. 
them, those of youth ; on none of them* those fegend of no ^ ^ 

ene coin describes him as king of B«0tJt^»d Js the epithet 

nikatop to be found, as applied 

narap. His recorded conquest 'there- 

fore have been subaequent to ^ 

V 2 
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Colonel Ton observes, thAlu Jie oo:^ not fix the period of ^ oonfuesf 
ol Bactria by MfiNANosn ns to mfer that lie was a ^t^ce of tbe 

Greek dynasty on the Hypht^; it would appear certain however that 
Mbnakobr was a king of Bactria, who extended his conquests veiy Ihr^ 
into Iti^^l^^ording to the direct testimony of Flint — ^whioh is ehrra- 
bcHatedvhiKt^^trTAacii, who, in his valuable and honorable mentioii '^ 
him, Mbnander, a king of the Bactrians. 

Of AroLLODOTus we have several coins, and their discovery in these 
countries proves the fact of his having reigned in them, whidi has 
Ibeen doubted by some, who have alike referred him to the dynasty on 
^^vHyphasis. 

it must be confessed, that our views are not at present quite dear 
''relative to the reigns and successions of the Baetrian princes : if the 
||j^rOjP^logical data of Scrlxoel be correct, we have from the ascension 
of Apollohotus to sovereignty 195 B. C. to that of Evcratidbs 181 
B. C., but an interval of 14 years, which may have been very naturally 
filled by the reign of the former, while we have the names of three princ- 
es, Menander, Hblioclbs, and Demetrius, who have claims more or 
less to be considered kings of Bactria. Fortunately, we have other 
kingdoms to which to assign them, should their pretensions to that of 
Bactria be found inadmissible. These points, and some others will shortly ‘ 
receive much elucidation, when we become acquainted with the nature 
of the Coins found north of the Hindoo Kush. 

The coins of Eucratiobs I. or Great, are very numerous, and of 
very spirited execution. I believe they are not to be found east of 
Kabul, w’hich, if ascertained to be a fact, yields grounds for the hypo- 
thesis, that in his time, an independent Greek kingdom existed west 
of the Indus, whose capital was the ancient Nysa, or near the modern 
Jelalahad. That such a kingdom existed at the later period, we have 
the satisfaction of being able to demonstrate to a certainty. 

We have discovered no coins of Demetrius, supposed to have been a 
son of Euthtmmus ; it is fair to infer then that he never ruled in these 
countries. Colonel Tod assigns him to the dynasty dxi the Hyphasis, 
of which he has sc^e 'tdfdms to be considered the founder, and which 
we may credit researches may confirm or controvert the 

opinion. 

rf We are any evidence of Helioclbs, whose claim to be 

reputed a Bactria ^ appears to have been advanced by ^ 

Mionnet, Single medal. 

We^ find of these kings, EucRatxdes II. 

his (twhty-two years, according to 

As be by , the murdex of bis father* 





discovittei)at & KdM, 
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it ll» iiMit ui^kely that tiie frarricidal act ^!^ foQawed% aiUni^y and 
t}ia dlamemberment ofmany of Ms proviiii^f^the abi^nca of his oo^ 
at Beghram would ise&ax to countenance such an opinion, and /die 
dii!^eted estate of his aflfaits was probably favorable to die h; 
the Getse, who destroyed his empire. ^ 

The coins of the kings of the regular Bactrian dynasty are 
lent workmanship, and have monograms or eras, from which Jihi acbiai^^ 
rate estimation of 'their reigns may, it is hoped, be adduced^ TheA 
inscriptions or legends of the reverses are invariably Pehlevi, which 
proves it to have been the current language of these countries at, the 
period of the Macedonian conquests. The Greeks, as conquerors, inserted ^ 
on the obverses, their own characters, and by them we recognize their :v 
princes, after a lapse of twenty centuries. Under the auspices of the 
present viceroy of India, the English language seems likely to, bCcJome 
generally known throughout the eastern empire ; and should this splen- 
did purpose be effected, at some remote period, when the natural 
revolutions of political authority may have placed the natives of India 
under their own government, or that of other conquerors, they may still\ 
retain a fond and grateful remembrance of their former rulers, while 
they cherish their language and literature. 

Class, Grecian — Series No. 2. Coins of antiaakiaOS ATSios 
These coins 1 have classed as a distinct series, and introduced them 
here, because independently of the beards, which are not home by the 
Bactrian kings, or by the early monarchs of the Nyssean dynasty, it is 
impossible to allow that the sovereigns were Grreciaii, both from their 
names and epithets-— whUe the fine execution of the coins, and the pure 
Greek characters of the legends, seem to place them at a period syn« 
chronous or nearly so with the Bactrian monarchs. The conical 
emblems on the coins of antiaakiao^ we fortunately detect by a single 
specimen to ha^^e been also adopted by Bucratidss ; and this circum- 
stance establishes a connection, if merely that of descent 0r succession. 
My opinion of these coins is, that they belong to princes of an inferiofr 
dynasty, who ruled in the mountainous districts of Caucasus, consequent 
to the destruction of the Bactrian empire, and i their subjugation 
by the Nyassan rulers. Their metropolis may Alexandria ad 

Caucasum.^ In the districts where that city is natui^y to be looked 
after, viz. in the Kohistan of K&bul, we find ey^f^d{f^tioa that a 
capital has existed, which has varied i]^ position in much the 

same manner as Babylon. These coins;^'^ve 
which may contribute to their better ^ 

Class, Gredan-^Series No. 3. Coins \ 

This singular descriptioB of coii 
name of the princes^ although we are 



‘^’^Hibesents us trillt'the 


i^dthe satiss^^c^on of beholding 
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their features ; and no data^e faraished on which we may dx the dynasty^ 
to which they may have:^|Rdto«l^d. Setting aside Ihe enrioos form of 
these coins, their designs well executed, and the obverse legends 
expressed in pure Greek characters. This circumstance indaoes me to 
inseii; theories here, and 1 should consider the dynasty a distinct one, 
perhaps ^der nearly the same circumstances as the pniNCsedh^^ The 
cohs^eisatipn of the coins with the legend basiaeos nANTAAEONToSmade 
me at firit hesitate whether to regard ArA0OKAEOTE as a name, or, an 
epithet; as both descriptions of coins, from the coincidence of obverse and 
revise, seem to refer to the same prince. A series of uncouth formed coins 
I have included under this series, from the agreement of the obverses ; 
the reverses exhibit elephants. These Ijconlne coins liave no legends, 
■^hut figures, which may be their monograms. 

|i ' Claes » Grecian — Series No. 4. Coins of the Nysesan Dynasty, 

We now come to a series of coins, which it is gratifying to identify as 
belonging to Greek princes, whose seat of empire was at the ancient city 
of Nysa, or Dionysiopolis, founded agreeably to Sanscrit and Greek re- 
cords by Bacchus or Dionysius. Hercules, the tutelary Bactrian deity, is 
represented on some of these coins, and a horseman, alike a Bactrian em- 
blem, on others. These coins, with respect to their type and execution, 
exhibit many incongruities : on many, while the bust is well executed,, 
and the features well delineated, the Greek characters of the legends are 
very corrupt. Happily, the Pelilevi legends are generally fair and dis- 
tinct. The princes of this dynasty would seem to have been numerous, 
probably of more than one family ; it is to be hoped, we shall be enabled 
ultimately to identify all of them : at present we have three if not four 
princesofthe same name epmaioX; a SATHPKErAC ; and an tnaa«eppox*. 
We have the coins of others, the legends illegible. 

Class, Grecian — unarranged Coins, 

These coins I have not referred to distinct series, as it is probable 
that legible specimens will enable us to refer them to some of the pre- 
ceding ones. The coins of epmaiox have a simUarity in nomenclature 
with those of the Nysaean dynasty, but it will be noticed, that the qua- 
drangular form is Adopted with the latter — another of the coins has 
the figure of oad another, the epithet mepaaot, the former a 

Bactrian and Nysssan" ^emblem, the latter only observed on the coins of 

EucRATinss I. 

Among coins which were not found at Beghram, 

and are not "the coins with the horseman on the 

obverse are on the reverses is the figure of Geres ; 

ths^juoins are fidr circular form, the pure Greek 

the of these names is evidently EATKP 

MErAtS, see farther on.— Bn. '' 
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cbarlkCteTB of the legend, anki for being generaU^r plated With silver. 

They are found generally, I believe excl^ivcfy, in the neighbenrhood 
of Jelalabad. 

C/das, Indo-ScytAic-Series No, 1. Coins of kanhpkos, &e. 

The coins of kanhpkos exhibit two varieties as to the reverse. ‘ 
one represeninbig a figure standing to the right, with the li%hhd lb 
Greek characters nanaia, the other a figure standing to the left; with/ 
the legend HAioc'. This species of coin has been supposed by the 
Editor of the Journal of the Asiatic Society in Bengal, to belong to 
Kanishka, a Tartar conqueror of Bactria. It is gratifying to be able 
to conjecture somewhat plausibly, that the capital of the prince whose 
coins are now the subject of our discussions, was at K4bul, a fact 
which may confirm or destroy the opinion of his having been Kanishka. 
M. Csoma oe Koros, from Tibetan authorities, informs us, that a 
prince Kanishka reigned at Kapila, supposed to have been near Hurd- 
war : and Mr. Wilson endeavors to fix the birth-place of Sakta at 
Kapila, which he places in Oude. If the locality of Kapila rest on 
supposition only, and we be allowed the latitude of reading Kabila, and 
we find from Mr. Wilson’s notice that the name is actually so written in 
one dialect and Kimboul in anotlier, we have a great approximation to 
K4bul or Kabool — the question will be nearly set at rest, and Kanishka 
may have been the prince here designated Kanhpkos, But if Kapila 
cannot be allowed to represent Kabul, then we may doubt whether 
these coins refer to Kanishka. But certain will it be that they belong 
to a prince whose metropolis was K^bul. As I find very plausible rea- 
sons are advanced for bringing the epoch of Kanishka to agree with 
that of the overthrow of the Bactrian monarchy, and consequently for 
inferring, that, that event was effected by him, the remark forces itself 
from me that Bactria was conquered from the north by the Getse, and 
not from the east or north-east by the Saccc. That the Getse and Sacse 
were distinct Scythian nations, was too well known to the ancients, 
to allow their historians and geographers to confound them : we find 
even the Latin poet Horace aware of the distinction. I doubt whether 
the Getae at the period of their inroad upon BactrL^k made any settle- 
ment, assuredly not a permanent one, in the couht^^ now called Af- 
ghanistan ; nor do I feel certain, that, the Greeks did not rally and 
recover their authority in Bactria. A better acquittance with the 
ccuntry will enable us to judge more decisively on |K)ints. The 

barbarians appear to have proceeded "sq^tor^y* 
themselves, in Kuohee.'^ind, and the AiWr^robablv ab- 
sorbed the Greek kingdom on the t^j^e'tiintries na^Btqd* 

their descendants still form the great|^|iiV ^ 
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serve their ancient name. Jet. The Greek kingdom of Nysa may have 
sprang up on the suhversion of that of Bactria, or, may have been coeval 
with its latter existence ; be this as it may, we are warranted in the 
belief, that, it flourished for a long subsequent period : and it is only 
after its extinction that we can consider the coins of kanhpkos chrono- 
logicaQyy as we cannot suppose sovereigns reigning synchronously at 
Nysa, or Jelalabad, and K&bul. The type and general appearance of these 
coins favor all these suppositions, and while we identify them as belong- 
ing to a dynasty whose metropolis was at ICabul, we may conclude it to 
have succeeded the Greek one of Nysa. Whether the Nyssean govern- 
ment was subverted by Kanishka I cannot determine, but if so, his era 
must have been considerably later than about 130 B. C. 

The king on these coins appears in the double character of king and 
priest. My acquaintance with Buddha literature is too slight to enable 
me to affirm that such was the character of their princes. The altar 
we can by no means allow to be a fire altar, that is. as connected with 
the worship of Mithra ; it is simply an altar, to which indeed fire is a 
general accompaniment, or at least when incense is to be offered, in the 
act of which the king here appears to be employed. This altar very 
fortunately occurs, as it permits us to connect at least five distinct varie- 
ties of coins without the possibility of error. 

Series No. 2. Coins of kaa«CHC, &c. 

The exact coincidence of the costume and position of the king, with 
the presence of the incense altar on these coins, can leave no doubt of 
their connection with those of KANHPKOX, and establishes the fact of the 
sovereigns belonging to the same dynasty. A tope opened at K4bul by 
M. M. Honiosberokr proved to be the sepulchral monument of Kaa*ichc 
and from it was extracted a basin of factitious metal, with a gold coin, 
the legend on which was baciaetc KAA*ichc-OOH (a representation of 
this coin is given as a supplementary one). This discovery is of emi- 
nent importance, as fixing the capital of the sovereigns of this dynasty 
beyond doubt. The copper medals of KAA^lCHC, are of very fair exe- 
cation ; the legends on the obverses corrupted, but very legible Greek. 
They ally with the gold medal, have the same monogram OOH, which may 
be of much a8ia^6aTO^• I incline to place the series of Kaa*ichc before 
that of KANHPK02 in a chronological point of view. 

' ( Series No. S. 

This set^f Very aafely be placed in succession to the two 
former, nltar proves them distinct. 1 have not 

leisure tfT these coins suggest; but as the 

are evidently such, 1 trust that eventually 
be able to 'with certainty. ' 
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The princes, whose coins constitute the two grand classes, just noted, 
excluding those of the recorded Bactrian monarchs, may, 1 conclude, 
be supposed to fill up by their reigns the period between the overthrow 
of the Bactrian empire and the subjugation of the provinces west of 
the Indus by Arsaces Mithridates. The former event occurred about 
130 years A. C. and the latter without means of reference I cannot de- 
termine*. The coins of Beghram are by no means exhausted, and fresh 
collections will doubtlessly put us in possession of many new ones ; 
indeed, I have now a few unintelligible coins, both Greek and Indo-Scy- 
thic, whose types although unrecognizable are certainly different from 
those described. The princes whose coins are found on any known 
spots or site, may fairly be held to have reigned there. In the first or 
Grecian class, the Beghram collection yields us two princes of Series 
No. 2, two at least of Series No. 3, eight at least of Series No. 4, or 
the Nj’sacan princes, and two at least of the unarranged coins — making 
a total of fourteen Greek kings. The Indo-Scytliic class yields us 
at least nine princes ; if the rbigns of the whole of these princes be 
averaged at fifteen years each, the total gives a period of a hundred and 
forty -five years, which would bring us to about 25 A. D. New discoveries 
will certainly carry us to a much later period. 

I shall now close these brief and general remarks on the Greek 
and Indo-Scythic coins of Beghram, which I had intended to have 
made public, at a future period, and in a more formal manner, in 
Kngland, had 1 not been apprized of the intense interest excited 
by recent discoveries in this species of antiquities. I write from 
a country i)articularly interesting, and the neighbouring regions are 
perhaps as much so, at least to the antiquarian and historian, as 
any in the world. The Hindoo Kush alone intervenes between us 
and Badaksh4n, where if we may not be so sanguine as to allow 
its princes even the honor of a bastard descent from Alexander the 
Great, we may be gratified in beholding the posterity of Oxartes, 
his father-in-law, and of Sistmithres, liis benefactor and friend, or 
of those who govern in their seats ; also of solving the geographical, 
problem as to the source of the Oxus, by ascertaining whether it issue 
from a glacier as represented to Mr. Elphinstone, or whether it 
emanate from a lake as recorded by Pliny. 

For the last six or seven years, I have directed my attention to the 
antiquities of Central Asia, particularly to the vestiges of its Grecian 
conquerors and rulers. In spite of confiit^tig circumshmes, 1 have 
made many discoveries, which one day^J^'.the favor of the Almighty, 
1 shall make public. I shall not reio^::toy labors’; notwithstandh^ 
* Vaillant places this event in the year 144 subjugation of fiiaa^ 

tria by the Scythians in 126 A. C.— Eo. 
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tbe inevitable casualties of tiine» notwithstanding the defect of histori- 
cal records, notwithstanding the merciless and destructive ravages of 
Muhammedan conquerors, I think, I trust, we have sufficient evidences 
and indications still remaining, to enable us to decide with certainty, or 
to arrive at plausible conjectures on, most of the interesting points con- 
nected with these countries, from the period of the Macedonian con- 
quests to the introduction of the Islam faith. 

P. S. Hemarh on the Etymology of Manihyala^ 

General Ventura proposed as the etymology of Manikyala, the City 
of the White Horse.*’ Mr. Wilson, very properly dissatisfied with this 
explanation, substituted that of “ the City of Rubies.** I beg to propose 
another which appears to me to be the correct one, and peculiarly appro- 
priate to the building being a Buddhist monument. We find the term 
Manya or Lord and King, applied to Sakya and other Buddhist princes ; 
thus Sakya Manya, “ our Lord Sakya AhhUManya, our Lord Abhi. 
Kyala, signifying ** a place,’* that is of any kind, why should we not 
read il/am/ya/a, " the place or grave of our Lord or King,*’ that is 
"the King’s Grave;” a simple etymology, coinciding with the purpose of 
the monument, truly Buddhisf®, and which will prevent us from bestow- 
ing on a city, a name, I suspect, it never had. It is singular and 
deserving of notice, that of fdl the topes so numerously found in various 
parts of these countries, that of Manikyala alone should have preserved 
its original Buddhist name. 

Enumeration of Coins collected from Beghram, by C. M, 

Class Grecian — Series 1. Recorded Kings of Bactria : 


Menander, 39 

Apollodotus, 19 

Eucratidcs, 70 

128 

Series 2. Antilakides, 8 

Ausins, 6 

14 

Series 3. Agaihocles, r , • 10 

Panteleon, 2 

Coins without legends, 20 

— 32 

Series 4. Hermseus, 1 34 

Hermseus, II. 136 

Hermseus, HI 10 

Sotereagas, 171 

‘ tJnadpherros, 19 


Coina With horseman on the obverse, 8 

‘ 41, 6 

, ^ Mr. Buairae ifud Manikyala, his Munshi or surveyor in- 


etantly remarked the siiailarity of tlie structure to that of Buddha monuments in 
lkiilWbay.^«^a. GnuAnn. 
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Unarranged, HenoKUB, g 

Single specimens 8 

10 

Total. Greek CoinSy 568 

Class Indo-Scytliic — Series 1, Kanerkos, 24 

As fig. 3 and 4..... 22 

As fig. 5, 6 

As fig. 6 and 7, ............ 16 

68 

Series 2, Kadphises 37 

As fig. 3. 4. and 5, 254 

291 

Series 3, As fig. 1 to 6^ 56 

As fig. 7 to 9, ' . . 56 

As fig. 10, .' 9* 

As fig. 11, 113 

234 

Unarranged and ambiguous, 12 

* 605 

Total, Indo-Scythic Coins, .... 1173 

Guebre Coins, Fartb. ana Sass 161 

Nagree, 34 

Cufic 122 

1490 

Unintelligible and useless, chiefly Indo-Scythic, as Figs. 3, 4, & 5, of 

Series, No. 2, 375 

Grand Total, Copper, 1865 

Gold and Silver, Cufic, &c 14 


1879 

Analysis of the Beghram Greek Coins with reference to Plates, 

Plate VIII. Series Ist — Recorded Kings of Bactria. 

Menander. 

Fig. 1. Obverse, A helmed head with Greek legend BASIAEAS 3ATHP02 ME« 
NANAPOT. 

Reverse, A figure of victory standing to the left, the right-hand 
stretched holds a wreath, the left-hand depends by the side, 
and holds a palm branch, legend Pehlevi. — Monogram B. 

This is one of fifteen quadrangular coins in my possession. 1 selected it for a 
specimen, both on account of its superior preservation, and of the youthful 
appearance of the king. They all essentially agree, excepting t^t on the others 
the figure of victory is standing to the ri^t. The monogvasim ^niary, HE and HS. 
On these coins the features of the celeh^isd SlS^aiider dli^lay the various 
transitions from youth to manhood. 

Fig. 2, Obverse, Head of elephant, as preoedkig. ^ 

Reverse, A lengthened figure f) Ihflilevi — ^Mohci|rila H A* 

Fig. 3, Obverse and reverse as precedii^g«^A>^oimglim to be A P. 
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Fig. 1, is one of twenty-one copper quadrangular, coins in my possession, 
witli tlic same monogram, although struck at various times and with different dies. 
—Fig 2 is given on account of the vai’iauce, in the form of the elephant’s head, and 
of the monogram ; it is the only one of the coinage I have met with. 

Fig. 4, Oifverae, A helmed head with usual Greek legend. 

Reverse^ Figure of owl — legend Pehlevi — monogram |0[ 

This is un unique specimen — a beautiful coin. The owl, it is well known, was an 
emblem of Minerva, and, figuratively, of Wisdom, 

Apohodotus. 

Fig. .5, Obverse, Figure of Ajxdlo, standing to the left, his right-hand holding a 
dart or arrow ; left resting on a bow — the legend BA2IAEAS 
AnOAAOAOTOT SnTHPOS. 

Reverse, Emblem with two supports, in an oblong square, defined by dots 
or points — legend Pehlevi — on the right of the emblem is an am- 
biguous character, which may be the monogram. 

Fig. 6, Reverse. Emblem with three supports. (Oracular tripod of Apollo at 
Delplios ?) — legend Pehlevi — monogram to the left of the emblem 
and ambiguous. The obverse of this coin resembles the preced- 
ing, therefore not given. 

Fig. 7, Obverse, Figure of Apollo standing, facing the front — legend the usual one. 
Reverse. The same tri}K>dical emblem, differently designed — legend Pehlevi 
— monogram 

These are three from nineteen copper quadrangular coins in my possession, and . 
will shew the various types of the coins of Aitollodotus. Figures and 7 are 
single specimens. The omission of the prince’s bust w'ill he here noticed, and 
the substitution of tiie deity Apollo, to whom he was probably consecrated on his 
birth, whence his name Apollodotus, or the gift of Apollo. 

Eucradites. 

Fig. 8, Obverse. Helmed head— Greek legend BASIAEHS MEPAAOT ETKPATIAOT. 
Reverse. Two lioi'semen in charge, with spears couchant, and palm branches 
— legend Pehlevi — monogram 
Kg.!', Obverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. As preceding — monogram ^E. 

There are two specimens from sixty-hix copper quadrangular coins in my posses- 
sion. They are all of exocdlent workmanship, and the figures in spirited relief ; — 
the features of the king are so clearly and strongly delineated as to impress us 
with the conviction of the fidelity of the portrait, and we recognize therein, a 
sovereign worthy of his epithet The Great.’* The monograms vary from the 
two noted above, to f&ff prevalent is fff. 

Fig. 10. Obverse. Helmed bead — ^legend BASIAEA ETKI... 

Reverse. Two conical emblems wdth palm branches — legend Pehlevi. 

This is one of two copper quadrangular coins in my possession. The letters 
EYKP being indn^lM^bly ^stinct, can only refer to a prince of the name Eukra- 
Hdes, while MEFAAOT obliterated on this specimen, being legible 

on the other, we eafelyeppibl^te them. The conical emblems resembling 
liee-l^^es are here first noticed, to be remembered, as they are also 

the coins of a prince to noticed. 

Fig. Helmed head wilb ii^^ Greek legend. 

.,v , Reverse. Female deity with turretted crown like Cybele ; to the 
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right one of the conical emblems — ^beneath the figure a straight 
scalloped line. 

This, specimen is unique, the obverse in fine preservation ; the reverse a little 
defaced. 

Fig. 12 Obverse. Helmed head. 

Reverse. Two horsemen in charge. Legend BA2IAEA2 MEFA .... 

An unique specimen— form oval although the name is not to be found here, 
froui the horsemen on'thc reverse, and the epithet, we can have no doubt of its 
belonging to “ Eucratides the Great*.” 

, Plate IX. Series 2. — Antilakihes. 

Fig. 13, Obverse. Bearded bust, with fillet or wreath around the head, a palm 
branch or similar emblem projecting from behind the neck. 

Greek legend ♦OPOT ANTIAAKIAOY. 

Reverse. Two conical emblems, with two palm branches. Legend Pehlevi. 
Monogram K. 

Fig. 14, Obverse. Bust— legend BA2IAEA2 NIKH*OPOT ANTIAAKIAOY. 

Reverse. As jireceding — monogram obliterated. 

These are two from eight copppr quadrangular coins in my possession. The 
first is of very spirited design, and the venerable features of the king are those of 
a Homer or a Socrates. The beard on these coins is somewhat singular, as it is 
not observed on the coins of fhe early Greek princes. The legends are in pure 
Greek characters. The conical emblems on the reverse, we have, as noted before, 
been so fortunate to discover on a single coin of Eucratides, proving that they arc 
Bactrian. On two other coins we have distinctly the monogram 7P5. 

Ausius. 

Fig. 13, Obverse. Bearded bust, with wreath rouud the head — hair terminating 
in a pad — palm branch projecting from beLind the neck. Greek 

legend. A2IAEX12 ANIKHI Y2IOY. 

Reverse. Figure of elephant — ^legend Pehlevi. 

Fig. 16, Obverse. Bearded bust, as preceding. Greek legend BA^IAEBS ANIKH- 
POYt AY2IOU. 

Reverse. Figure of elephant— legend Pehlevi— monogram -KS. 

These are two from six copper quadrangular coins in my possession all of find 
workmanship and design— the legends are in pure Greek characters. I read the 
name Ausius ; should the first letter by any chance be A in lieu of A, it will become 
Lusius, equally a Grecian name. It is curious tliat the monograms on these coins 
should be the same with those on some of Antilakidks ; it may be that the year 
expressed })y A2 was the last of the reign of Antii-akidks, and the first of that of 
Ausius, who from his aged features will not have been the son, but the brother, of 
the former, a supposition which the great resemblance in features, similarity of 
costume, &c. tend to confirm. The elephant on the reverse I suspect has no parti- 
cular or mystical meaning t it was necessary to place some figure, and this was 
fixed upon, to let mankind know that the monarch was pQteii^^ and had such 
animals at command. The elephant, for like reaaoDS, is to 'ha”,afe©n on some of 
the coins of Seleucus, which 1 have procur|^,^ Bagdad. Why two princes 
affected the beard and barbarian head-dre^g^eferenoo to the warUkehc^ of 
* I have a similar coin, presented by ^te Uflaln Wad% in which 
EYKPATIA. . is perfect. — En. ' ..y. 

t Probably ANIKHTOT, tneief*.— Ed. 
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the Bactrian princes, is difficuhto decide, and although their high satinding epithets 
make us desirous of being better acquainted witli them, 1 apprehend we shall only 
be enabled to allow them a limited sway in the regions south of the Caucasus ; 
probably, as 1 have hinted before, their capital was Alexandria ad Cattcasum. 

Series 3. — ^Agath ogles. 

Fig. 17, Obverse. Lion standing to the right. Greek legend BASIAEfiS ATA- 
0OKAEOTS. 

Reverse. Female deity, with flower in right-hand. Legend Pehlevi. 

This is one of ten copper quadrangular coins in my possession. 

These coins, 1 presume, are sufficiently interesting ; and fortunately, the pure 
Greek characters of the legend leave no doubt as to the name of the prince. The 
same Agathocles occurs in history, having been borne by the celebrated tyrant 
of Sicily ; — by one of Alexander's generals ; — and by his grandson, the illustrious 
non of Ltsimachus, king of Thrace, put to death by his father on account of 
the base and false information of his step-mother Arsinoe, the sister of Ptolemy 
S oTER, king of Egypt. lie was killed about 283 B. C. While we are at a loss 
to assign the epoch of the prince, whose coins we now consider, we may be assured 
tliat he flourished near that of the Bactrian dynasty,- or ere the Greek arts and 
perspicuity of language had declined. The deity on the reverse has no positive 
marks by which to identify her. If it be a flower she holds in her hand, she 
may be Flora ; if heads of wheat, she may be Ceres, or perhaps Proserpine the daugh- 
ter of Ceres ; — the evidence is too slight, however, even to authorize an opinion. 

Pantaleon. 

Kg. IS, Obverse. Lion standing and facing to the right. Greek legend BA21AEA2 
HANTAAEONTOS. 

Reverse. Female deity with flower in right-hand. Legend Pehlevi*. 

This is one of two copper quadrangular coins in my possession. The exact 
coincidence of the figures on the obverses and reverses make us fain to consider 
these coins as referring to the same pnnee as the preceding, notwithstanding the 
▼ariation in the Greek legend. Pantaleon signifies in Greek " in all things a lion," 
that is, always brave. 1 know not whether to consider this term an epithet, or a 
name, nor do I remember whether as the latter it occurs in hlstoryf. These coins 
have no monograms. 

Fig. 19, Obverse. Figure of lion standing to the left, over the back the character 
— ^under the bead, another of this form, 

Reverse. Figure of elephant-^ver the back the character ft- 
This is one from twenty copper quadrangular coins in my possession, the cha- 
racter noted on the reverse, not plain on the coin here represented, is supplied from 
another where it is distinct. These coins are mere massy lumps, the obverses 
struck with a square formed die in the bulk of the metal, the obverses rising in 
reUef above the surface. It must be owned, that the absence of legends renders 
their approprisdioia 'diflIcultS, and I have included them in this series only from the 


* The charMili^, the legend on this and on the following coin, resemble very 
olosely those InscriptMt^^ the AUahabad column, No. i, (seepage 112.) It 

IpAvTALEON oaeiars as a presided at the Olympic Games 

i%ht will t Udak bathft^pon these coins by Captain Cautlkt'b dis- 
Uaavffy nw Seh4raapur.*<-^Es» | 
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coincidences of the lion, the clumsy form of the coins, and the peculiarity to bo 
observed in the sunken character of the obverses. The monogramical characters, it 
is feared, ore too obscure to allow much to be gained from thcnn. 

Seriea 4 . — Nystsan Princes, Hermjbvb I. 

Fig. 20, Obverse^ Bust with wreath around the head ; hair dressed in curls, with 
fillets hanging down behind. Legend Greek, nearly obliterated* 

Reverse, Figure of male deity, probably Hercules, sitting on a throne» 
right hand extended and holding a wreath. Legend PehlevL 
Monogram efef . 

This is one from twenty -eight copper coins in my possession ; it is represented 
here from the fine preservation of the bust, which enables us to become admirably 
^acquainted with the features of the prince. 

Fig. 21, Obverse, Same as preceding. Greek legend BASIAEOH SATHPOS 
EPMAlOr. 

Reverse, As preceding. 

This is one of six copper coins of the same size, on which the whole of the 
legends are clear and distinct. On the larger coins they are always ijuperfect, from 
the dies having been too large for them. By a comparison of these also, no doubt 
remains as to the intended legend. The coins of this prince are remarkable for 
the fair execution of the bust ; the Greek characters are pure, but vary in regularity 
of form on many specimens, as they may have been struck at various periods, and 
by different dies. The position of Hercules od the reverse reminds us of the coins 
of Euthyobmus. From every circumstance connect>^d with these coins, we must 
place Herm.«us very nigh the Bactrian epoch. In setting him at the head of the 
Nysaean princes, I must confess I have only negative grounds, and incidental con- 
jectures. We cannot identify him with the Bactrian series ; his name forbids it# 
That he was a prince of power and talent, his coins attest, and his portrait so hap- 
pily preserved on them, convinces us. That he governed at Nysa is proved by 
his medals being found there ; I therefore, in absence of more direct evidence^ con- 
sider him a prince of Nysa, perhaps the founder of the dynasty there. All his coina 
agree in the same cast of features, those of a prince of fifty to sixty years of age. 
On a comparison of the Nyssean coins, we may suppose him the father of the 
youthful Herm^sus, whom I call the 2ad ; and that his epoch was anterior to^HuR- 
M^uB, whom I call the 3rd, ia evident from the decline in the execution of the ooina 
of the last, and from the corruption of the Greek characters on their legends. The 
adoption of the same name by these three princes seems to prove a connection of 
descent and lineage, so does the figure Hercules on the coins of HBajc#BUS the 
3rd. That this prince ruled at Nyia, we have the best evidence, because we have 
his sepulchral monument there. 

Hermjbus II. 

Fig. 22, Obverse, Bust with diadem, fillets depending behind. Greek legend, 
illegible. 

Reverse, Female deity ( ?)^ legend Fehlevi — monogram ambiguous. 

Fig. 23, Obverse, Bust as preceding. Greek legend, portion legible, DX* SV 
EPMAIDT. 

Reverse, As preceding. Monograt 

These are two from ten copper coins of Jfa^llaue Jlim anfi'lypeln my peweasion, 
the legend on the obverse, had the size oeiu)i uUowed ita luU 

would obviously have been BASIAEAS BPMAIOT. 

These coins are well executed, the iu good )f^ef, and has 

done justice to the features of the youth^^^^g ; thert are some pointh of cou- 
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cidence between these coins and those of Hbrmjsus 1. which deserre to be pointed 
out. The figure on the obverse* I could wish had been a male* (but fear it is not*) 
as its position agrees with that of Hercules on the coins alluded to. The mono- 
graraniic characters agree on both* or nearly so, and the style of the Greek cha- 
racters is precisely the same. Thus in the coins of the preceding series, we have 
noted the epithet SHTHPOS, has tlie O in the final syllable ; in those of Hebm^us 
I, we first note tlie substitution of □* and it is continued in those before us. If the 
letters 5V be the epoch, we have 74 probably oftbe Nyssean dynasty. These would 
seem to require other sovereigns before Heum^us I. and if it be necessary* our 
conjectures may supply them. 

HERMiSUS III. 

Fig. 24, Obvene. Bust* with diadem and fillets. Greek legend, portion legible 
BASlASnS :g THP02 EPM .... 

Reverite. Figure of Hercules, with club. Legend Pehlevi. 

Fig. 2.'i, Obverse* Bust, as preceding — Greek legend — the characters visible, con- 
fused from the use of dots or points at their angles. 

These are two specimens from sixty copper coins of the same size and type in 
my possession, besides which lhave seventy-six smaller ones. These coins display a 
deertne in style and execution, although in neither point of view absolutely bad. 
The smaller specimens are much inferior, many of them even wretclicd. The dif- 
ference in size between the dies and the coins, here also prevents us from obtain- 
ing any one; specimen with the entire legend, but the letters EPM of the name 
distinct on a few, allow us to read the whole EPMAIOT as the preceding ones. On 
the reverses, the figure of Hercules is not to be mistaken. The legend on these 
coins from a general comparison will appear to be BA21AEX12 S THPD2 SE 
EPMAIOT. If STHPD^ or have no signification as an epichet, I may 

suggest that THPDS be read 2nTHPO:S and 2E be understood os the epoch, which 
will be fortunate* as in numerals it will be 7.5, and the coins of Herm eus 11. 
give us 2V or 74*. That he died young may be inferred from our meeting with 
none of his coins on which he has a more aged appearance than the one found 
present. The coins now considered are very numerous. I am not quite certain 
whether we may not eventually find on some of vhem, other names than that of 
Herm^us. It is fortunate that the Pehlevi characters on the reverses are in much 
better style than the Greek characters ; a natural circumstance, as the artists were 
probably no longer Greeks, but nathes* whose vernacular language was the 
foruner. 

Satisfactory it is to be enabled to assert that the burial place of Herm^us the 
111. was near the modern .Tclalabad, near which I feel convinced was the celebrat- 
ed city of Nysa. A tope called Janni Tope in its neighbourhood was opened by 
M. Martin, who extracted therefrom three small boxesof stone* containing trinkets 
and other triftes more curious than useful ; also, loosely lying among the earth* 
were found between twenty and thirty of the copper coins of HERM^asus* rusty and 
defaced indeed* but easily recognizable as of the same type as those here described. 


SOTEREAGASt. 

fig. 26* with diadem and fillets behind hair in rows of curls; rays 

* The Greek nummls mus^^^enliil^md ME and MA.— Eo. 

this Us it jitaitds there can be little doubt that the 


1^ MErA2 as read on I 
le Gf the Journal* (pl^E 


MS. but there can be little doubt tbat the 
|as described and depicted by myself in the 
; andxiii,) but with these plates before him. 


finds reasoh to read ttolpsrlption H£rA2. — Eo. 
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of glory around the ; right-litind holding a sword* maoe, or 
emblem of command. Behind the head* a trident or symbol of 
supreme authority. 

Sever$e, Horseman, the ends of his turban flowing in the wind ; bis right 
hand extended, and holding what may be a short sword ; horse 
caparisoned, and apparently furnished with saddle ; before the 
horse a tridental symbol. Legend Greek, portion visible* 
eflTHPHErAC BACIAEV BACIAE... 

Fig. 27, O^erse. Bust, as preceding, sword or mace in right-hand, adorned with 
ribbons. 

Fig. 28, Horseman, as xn Fig. 26. liegend G'reck BAISIAE'V 2 BASlAELiJl'T 

2UITHP. 

Fig. 29, Obverse, Helmed head, looking to the left ; before the figure a symbol 
difficult to explain, behind it the usual trident. 

Figures 26, 27, and 28, are from fifty-five copper coins of the same size and 
type in my possession ; Fig. 29 is from an unique specimen. Besides these I have 
one hundred and fifteen smaller copper coins of the same type. The whole of 
these coins are distinguished for the bold relief of the busts and figures. 

That the prince, whose medals are now before us, ruled and died at Nysa, is 
established by the fact of twe'uty-aeveu (I think) of his copper coin, similar in 
type to Fig. 26, having Ixeen extracted from bis sepulchral monument in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jellalabad by M. Martin. When we learn that this monarcirs coins 
are found generally over the Punjab and north-western provinces of India, even 
to Benares, we form high notions of his extended empire, and conceive exalted 
opinions of his talents, which are confirmed by the manly portrait disclosed on his 
medals. We feel a pride in drawing from obscurity a line of princes, whose edicts 
emanating from Nysa, would seem for a considerable period to have influenced the 
political destinies of a large part of Asia. 

There are many points connected with, these coins which deserve attention. On 
the obverses we first observe the king’s head, surrounded with rays ; we idso here 
first observe the trident ; an emblem to be found on all the succeeding coins of this 
class we have to notice. 1 presume this to be an emblem of supreme authority, 
but nothing more ; as such 1 believe it was borne by Nk^tunis and other gods of 
the Grecian mythology. On the reverse we have a horseman, a Bactrian Greek 
emblem, and on many of the coins, as Fig. 26, the Greek characters of the legend 
are much corrupted. On earlier coins of this prince, as Fig. 28, the legend is in 
fair Greek, and varies, as not comprising the HEFAC to be found in the first noted. 
The earlier coins have also a much younger appearance, as Fig. 27. 

I hesitate whether to consider CLUTHPHHCrAC, a name or an epithet, or a com- 
pound of both. 1 incline to the latter, considering that CUTHP be understood an 
abbreviation of CLdTHtac and that H€rAC is the name of the prince : accordingly 
on some of the coins as before noted, we find the legend only BACIAEXK^ 


BACIAEUJN 2 I 1 ITHP*. On the other hand, on tlie coins of a prince hereafter to hf 


noticed, we find CUJTHPHErAC inserted apparently as an^iS 


however we cap scarcely suppose Greek. Pen 
language than 1 am, must decide this point, 
Fig« 29, is a spirited and valuable coin ; ’dl 
helmed after the manner of his Bactrian SS 

* This might have taught the author the rei^M 

l^sely avoid correcting the text.— E d, . ^ 


J;;' This prince'^'")’ 
it in. Greek 
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«mg«>lar emblem which whAtever it may he, eerves to ooa&eet the jnext coin ute 
notice with the Nysman once. On the coins of Sotebeag as, the title hiag of khige 
as first to be observed, borrowed probably from the Fartiiians. 

The reverse of this coin is not given, so exactly corresponding with ^at of the 
first figure, even as to the corrupted Greek characters, that it would to 3mve 

been struck with the same die. 

Fig. 30, Obverse. Horseman. Legend Greek, but defaced. 

Meverse. Figure (female ?) looking to the right ; behind her sn canblem, 
the same as noted in Fig. 29 ; in front another singular globular 
emblem. 

This is an unique specimen, which, until legible specimens be procured, must 
remain unappropriated. That it refers to the Nyssean princes is proved by the 
horseman, which here forms the obverse, and by the singular emblem before allud- 
ed to — the new emblem, no less curious, alike serves ua in the arrangement of the 
three next coins which follows : 

Fig. 31, Obverse, Horseman. 

Reverse, Figure standing to the left, with globular emblem. 

Fig. 32, Obverse. Horseman, w'ith trident. 

Reverse. Figure standing to the right, with globidar emblem. 

Fig. 33, Obverse. Horseman. Legend Greek, portion legible AEASBASllAEUJN. 
Reverse, Figure standing to the left, with globular emblem. 

These three coins, from the types and symbols, we can pronounce Nyswan ; per- 
haps Fig. 31 and 33 may be the same — on the latter the Greek characters are pure 
and distinct. 

XJNAnPHISRROa. 

Fig. 34, Obverse. Bearded bust, with diadem and fillets behind, jiker on head. ' 

Legend Greek; portion legible, ACIAEAS ISATHPD.. 

Fig. 35, Obverse. Bust. Legend Greek, portion visible, ‘PFPPDT BACIAE... 

Fig. 36, Reverse. Winged figure of victory standing to the right, with wreath $ 
legend Pehlevi. 

There are three from nineteen copper coins of the same size and type in my 
possession. The figure of the prince is somev;hat remarkable, but I hesitate not 
to believe him Greek, notwithstanding his beard ; neither do 1 doubt of his connec- 
tion with Nysa. From a comparison of the united specimens, the Greek legend is 
undoubtedly BA311AEA2 SATHPOS TNAA^EPPOT. The tufts on the head I have 
considered the jiker, a plume of feathers worn to this day by Asiatic princes as 
an emblem of royalty. The badu-zye princes of Afghanistan were wont to 
wear four jikers, and such of their grandees or officers whom they wished to dis- 
tinguish by their favor, they allowed the permission of wearing one, or even two. 
The reverses of these coins have the figure of victory, also to be seen on those of 
Menander. 

Fig. 37, Obverse. Bust, with diadem and fillets behind ; row of pearls beneath 
-diadem. 


standing to the left, with forefoot raised. Legend 
but olH^mre, SACIAEA legible. 

Is '.pne in my possession. 1 at first considered it 

as well as from the beardless bust of the 


it. may, 


1 now very much doubt ; dad am even 
E— if any of, the princes of that line are to 
^ written in straight lines in place of the 



]>h(mer^ ia 


nyuil ^Greetfe peripberftl farm s-^Hrmn « comparison ^ the sin ipniicSlmeBe* it wi& 
9^^9f to he BACIA^. . HAI1A6V HAtlAlVH 4 the M: tetter I am not whe- 
ther it be not intended for N. Two or three larger eopper coins of this prince 
have been fhnnd in Kabnh on which the head is most preposteronsly large, the 
legend on these is stiil more unintelligible : a representation of one of these is given 
in the su^tementary coins, fig. 48. 

Unarranged Greek Coins. 

?%. 38, Oknerse. Bust. Legend Greek BASlAEns 2ATHP EPMAIOT. 

Reverse. Horse standing to the right, forefoot raised — singular charac- 
ter ^ under his belly. Legend Pehlevi. 

This is one from two copper coins in my possession — the pad on the head is 
here to be noticed — the name EPMAIOT is beyond doubt, but 1 could not class 
this coin with those of Nysa, as the Greek characters of the legend refer to an 
antecedent period ; the quadrangular form of the coinage also forbids it. 

Fig. 39, OlfVerse. Figure obscured by time. Legend Greek, but illegible. 

Reverse, Macedonian infantry soldier probably of the phalanx, standing to 
the left, his right-hand 'extended and holding a wreath, armed 
with spear, sword, and shield. Legend Pehlevi. 

This is an unique specimen in my possession ; another was procured in Kabul, 
which I have represented in Che supplementary coins, fig. 43 ; by this it will be 
seen that the figure on the obverse is that of Hercules with his club. The legend, 
here more intelligible, is unfortunately not sufficiently so, as to allow the identifi- 
cation of the coin. 

Fig. 40, Diverse. Figure obliterated. Legend Greek, but nearly effaced. 

Reverse. Figure apparently female, seated on a throne. Legend Pehlevi. 

This is an unique specimen in my possession ; another was procured at Kabul, re- 
presented in the supplementary coins, fig. 44, which shew that the figure on tibe 
obverse is one standing t^ the left, with a tridental staff in the right-hand. 
It also shews that part of the Greek legend is BASIAELJS MEPAADT. The epithet 
it will be observed was that adopted by Eucratideb I. I doubt whether these coins 
can be referred to him from the presence of the characters U and □ in the l^ends, 
which indicate a later period. 

Fig. 41, Obverse. Lion rampant. Legend Greek, but defaced. 

Reverse. Humped cow. Legend Pehlevi. 

This is an unique specimen in my possession — the figures are in high relief. 

Besides the coins here noticed, I have five other single specimens, which, although 
unintelligble, are certainly Greek. Among them is a curious hemispherical coin. 
On the convex obverse is manifestly the delineation of a head ; on the reverse 
that of some animal. I give not the representation of this and the others, because 
nothing is gained from them, but the knowledge that our collection of Greek coins 
is not completed, and that farther discoveries remain to reward research. 

Supplementary Greek Coins. 


Fig. 42, Obverse. Helmed bust. Legend Greek, BASXAEA^ 2ATHP02 MS*. 
NANAPOT. 

Reverse, Warrior, in right-hand holdiDg h dish or fruit, the 


NANAPOT. 

Reverse, Warrior, in right-hand 
left-hand upraised, holffi 
This is a beautiful silver drachma, ]M!^ 
figure on the reveiue admirably iUustrates^ 
trious sovereign in his government. We ll 


dish.b||||^s 'or fmit, the^: 
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whu^ rendM us more familiar wi^ the youthful, the /beautifiil^ ; 

Mskanoer. /t. 

Fig. 43, OAverse, Figure of Hercules, with club. Legend Greek. ^ 

/Zeeer«e. Maoedaulau infantry soldier. Legend Pehlevi. v ' 

Pig, 44, Odverse. Figure with tridental staff. Legend Greek. i . , . 

Reverse. Figure seated. Legend Pehlevi. 

These coins have before been alluded to, they were procured by M. Martzit. 
Fig. 45, Obverse. Horseman, with Greek legend, portion legible, BA^lAEIUli BA^ 
21AEAN 

Reverse. Figure of Ceres. Legend Pehlevi. 

Fig. 46, Obverse. Horseman. Gre.ek legend,portion legible, BA21AEA:S BA^IAEHN. 

Reverse. Figure probably of Ceres. Legend Pehlevi,' 

Fig. 47, Obverse, Horseman. Legend Greek, but obscure. 

Reverse. Figure of Ceres. Legend Pehlevi. 

These coins evidently refer to the Nysiean princes, they were procured at Jelala. 
bad by M. Martin — the inscriptions are in pure Greek characters. Tltcse coins 
were originally coated over with silver. 

Fig. 48, Obverse. Bust. 

Reverse. Horse with fore-foot raised. Legend Gh*eek, but obscure. 

This coin has been before alluded to, it was procured by M. Martin 1 believe 
at Jelalabad. 




Class Tndo-Scythic — Series No. 1. 

Fig. 1, Obverse. Figure of prince sacrificing on altar. Legend Greek, but partially 
preserved, portion visible, ACVC BA lAEUiN KA 
Reverse. Female figure standing to the right : before her, a four-pronged 
symbol. Legend Greek, NANAIA. 

This is one of seven copper coins of the same size and type in my possession, the legend 
is unquestionably from a comparison of the specimens BACIAEVC BACIAEUIN KA- 
NHPKOTor “ The King of Kings Kanerkos.” These coins have attracted much 
attention. I have taken the liberty of making my remarks generally on them in the 
former part of the memoir. With reference to the legend Nanaia, 1 may observe, 
that, there are numerous shrines in these parts of Asia, called by the Muhammedans, 
the Ze&rats of Ribi Nanni, or, the Lady Nannee.^* Hindus also resort to them, 
and each claim the shrine or Zearat as peculiarly his own. The most celebrated of 
these is at Hingohl, as called by the natives, (the Hinglutz 1 believe of our maps,) on 
the coast of Lus, in Belochistan, near the junction of the Puralli river with the sea. 
Another famous shrine of Bib! Nanni is on the river Bolan, in the pass leading from 
the Dusbt Bedoulet to Kyrta — two or three are in the vicinity of Kabul. I am not 
sure whether tl^e Hindus do not refer these shrines to their deity ParbatI. If 
Kanai A should have been the distinctive epithet applied to any of the Greek female 
deities or nymphs, she will be identified with the Hindu deity ParbatI, or the 
one whose shrine is visited at Hingohl, &c., and the Muhammedans in NannI, may 
have preserved the Greek name Nanaia. 


2, Obversifi^l'MpiTe of prince sacrificing on altar. Legend Greek, BACIA6TC 
V%^pitA€UJN KANHPKOT 

Reverse. IlS^Miale front four-prong^ 

'-ly' '' symboh^^Ejqii ^^m^ HAlpC. 

1^^ from fonzi^m' in my possession of the same type, the 

them 0 f> as th^ coins considered. The 



VajoC in Qrech irigiri^ring tlie ma, the flcun wf W •' 

.0f FacBBus or Ap01«lo. ''^ 

3i Ohurae. l*riooe sacrificing on altar, legend corrupted OrSelc. ^ ^ 

fte»er9e. Figure standing to the kft, with wreath in light-hand. Legend 
corrupted, illegible Greek. * 

Fig, 4, O^erwe. Prince sacrificing on altar. Legend Greek. 

Figure standing to the left. Legend Greek. 

These are two froin twenty-two copper coins of the same size and similar types ; 
they have an evident connection, notwithstanding the legends appear to vary. They 
are too obscure to allow me to attempt to decipher them until 1 have perfect leisure. 
Fig. fi, Odeeree. Prince sacrificing on altar. 

Reverse, Figure in a running or dancing attitude. 

This is one from six copper coins of the same size and type in my possession. 
This species is easily distinguished by the Bacchanalian, (it may be inspired,) pos- 
ture of the figure on the obverse. 

Fig. 6, Obverse, Prince standing. 

Reverse, Figure standing to the right. Legend corrupt (^eek — may be 
intended for NANAIA. 

Fig. 7, Obverse, Prince standing. 

Reverse, Figure standing to the left. Legend corrupted Greek — may be 
intended for HAIOC. 

These are two from sixteen copper coins of same size and similar types in my 
possession. 1 have introduced them into this series, ot which the coins of Kamek- 
K08 take the lead, notwithstanding the omission of the altar, as they agree in one 
grand feature marking tliis series, viz., of the prince standing on the obverse, and 
^of a figure or deity standing on the reverse ; if my conjectural reading of the legends 
be admitted, they should follow the coins of Kanerkos, or they may even belong 
to him. 

Series No. 2. 

Fig. 8, Obverse, Prince standing and sacrificing on an altar, a club or otiier 
emblem to his right ; also a four-pronged symbol to his left, a 
tridental staff, the symbol of majesty. Legend Greek, portion 
legible, BACIA€VC BACIA€V. OOHKAA^ICHC. 

Reverse. Female figure standing by cow, which looks to the right. Legend 
Pehlevi, but^^ obliterated. 

Fig. 9, Obverse. As preceding. Legend Greek, BACIAfiVC BAClAfiUfN, 
CbJTHPHfirAC OOH KAA^ICHC. 

Rwerse, As preceding. Pehlevi, legend more distinct. 

Figure 8, is one of eight, and Fig. 9, one of twenty-nine copper coins of similar 
sizes and types in my possession. Happily the legend is clear, and happily we are 
able to announce that the king of kings Kadphiseb was buried at Kabul, where 
his sepulchral monument was opened by M. Ma&ttn, and one of his gold medale 


extracted, a representation of which is given as a supplementary coin. The 
CufTHPHCrAC occurring on the legends, sonqiewhat perplexes fXj^^^tliLe letters OOH^ ‘ 
If the era, and denoting 800, may be of some iu agflg jaaca, as Budhist, and 

thatof Sakya ; iftheeraofGouTAicA be A.Cl of 

will be about 200 A. D. Now of Greek pri n dmBfe iift^j^ye ruled ' 

tries before him, and subsequent to a knbwffl^ y E^fihMb- ‘ iiafl the 

* It is evi ently ''' 
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^btiriao monarchy^ about 130 A. C. “we bare ibe coint of atl 
mkoning unappropiate^ oUoa^^sd if we anppoqe ILanerkob to be 
that be aed hia ima^ge preceded Kadphibso, we ha^e three if uot 
allowing upon an average fifteen yeara for the reign of each of the alaet^A.|>f^0M 
we have a total of two hundred and eighty-five years^ which calcohttklig'fi^ia^l^' 
B. C. brings ns to lfi5 A. D. : the remaining 45 years may very readily 1)» gimnted 
to unidentified Greek princes, and we shall have fair grounds for prewusa^^ the 
era HOO to be that of Sakya, and that Kaophises reigned at Kabul about 200 A1 
Figs. 10 , il,& 12 , ObversM, Princes sacrificing on altars. Legends corrupt Greek. 

Retfersee. Figure standing before cow, which looks to the left. 
These are three from two hundred and fifty-four copper coins of varions sines 
hut similar types in my possession. I have not leisure to note all the observations 
which arise from a consideration of these coins. That they refer to the series of 
Kam'ejiicob and Kadphises is evident from the presence of the altars, andif tlicy be 
Indo-Scythic, so are also these. While 1 so far agree with Schlegee and Col. Tod, 
I must differ from them in considering the figures on the reverses to represent 
“ Siva and his -bull Nandi.** 1 know not what the bull may be, but the figure is 
certainly female. These are the most numerous types of coins found in these coun- 
tries. I think it probable they may be ultimately found to include those of several 
princes. They vary in point of execution from tolerable to wretched ; the earliest 
specimens, such as fig. 10, are of fair workmanship. 

Series No. 3. 

Figs* 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, fit 18, Obverses. Princes standing. Legends eorimpt Greek. 

Reverses. Figures on elephants. I.iegends corrupt Greek. 

These are six specimens from fifty-six copper coins of similar sizes and types in 
my possession. The elephant on the reverse of these coins renders them easily 
recognizable. On these coins, although the costume and attitude of the princes 
are essentially the same with those of the two preceding series, yet the ab- 
sence of the altars suffices to arrange them distinctly — the legends appear 
to vary^ but 1 think there can be little doubt but that the characters are 
inten^M! for Greek. On the coins of this and the other Indo-Scythic series the 
exol^on of Pehlcvi will be noted — ^the tridental staff and four-pronged symbol are 
continued ou this and the succeeding coins to be noticed. 

Figs. 19, 20, & 21, Obverse. Princes standing. 

Reverse. Female ;j^gure seating on throne 

are three from fifty-six copper coins of various sizes and similar types in 
my possession — these coins evidently refer to the same line of princes as the former; 
and the legends m as manifestly intended for Greek. 

22, Obverse. Prince standing. 

Reverse. Sitting female deity on clouds (?). 

This is one from rix copper coins of similar size and type in my possession. 

Flig. 23, Obverse, ihinces standing. 

Reverse., ..female deity on throne, circles of glory around her feet. 

^ia is one fbttlMie hundred and thirteen copper coins of similar type in my pos- 
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.nnmeroasly found, afford no specimens more 
represented, which will suffice to give a fair 

be ultimately deciphered ; at present the 
;^tf , it may he they will have to he snbdi- 
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. i ; ^7 ?; Sv^lemeiUi^ Cakut. 

Bu«t. areek legend BAC1A€VC OOH MV RAA^ICHC 
; ' ' > Stending fignre, naked, witli three tedla ^,fltaff in r^^ht-hhad^left 

;“ rJ hand holds a ball — ^in the left, four-pfot^ed symhoL Legend 
<V Behlevi. 

of the gold medal found in the sepulchral momiMnt of 
the kitti' at iCa]>iih--on the legend have besides OOH— the . letters probably 
MV or MT I if these be fZtso numerals, they may express the years of his reign or 
of his dynasty* 

Kalmh 18i33. 


jj Journal of a Route from Dera Ghazi Khan, through the Veziri Coun-' 

try, to Kabul. By Dr. Martin Hoiiagberger, in a Letter to Captain 
C. M. Wade, Pol. Agent at Ludiana. Plate XIV. 

[Read at the Meeting of the 20th March.] 

The annual kafila of the Lohdnis was very late in assemblings at 
D^a bend this year. We did not leave that place until the 18th of 
May, and reached Kabul on the 28th of June. The heat of the weather 
during our journey was excessive. It was greater than that of Lahor, 
In tents the thermometer rose to 38 Reaumur. Several persons perished 
from the effects of the heat, as well as a horse belonging to me. 

It has proved an arduous and fatiguing journey. The road through 
the hills was extremely difficult, and strewed over with large stones. It 
was so narrow in some places as not to admit the passage of a loaded 
camel. They were constantly falling down precipices with their 
was, and a good deal of proq^rty was sacrificed on the road from these 
accidents. No exertions were made with success at the time to recover it. 
On reaching the halting place, people were seen complaining in every 
direction of the loss of something ; but those w^ho formed the last pert of 
kafila generally collected the property lying on the road, and delivered 
it to the owners on their arrival. 

From the time we entered the hills, until we reached, 
were in constant alarm of the Vezirts. They did not boweH?ifeir^ 
themselves in such force this year as they usually do, yet they i8a$ 
forego their habitual depredations, and notwithstanding the vigilance of 
the ai-ined men of our party, who were to be seen Nourishing their arms 
and beating nakdras along the line, the Vezirjh succeeded in carrying 
off several camels. Those that they could not take away, thjey kffied cm 
the spot, and made the best of their way to their fastnesses in the 

At night they would descend and visit our when if they found' 

that our guards were not on the steal bny property 

that they could lay their hands on. ^ populs^don 

where we were infested by these 
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chants who frequent this route provide themselves a j 
visions sufficient to last tiie^ through the Vezir{ <jou:ntiy5j 
entrance into the hills* ' , 

As soon as we had passed the limits of the Veziri tribep;^;|i|s^ 
tact with the Suleiman kheUt who resemble the Veziris in 
habits, and lik<| them have the virtue not to take the life of ttiieir victims. 
When a man falls into their hands, they strip him of every thia^ they 
find about him, and let him go. On the same principle of forbearance, if 
any of these freebooters fall into the hands of Lohdnls, they spare < his 
life, but inflict every other kind of injur)*^ on him, such as stoning and 
beating witli dubs, pulling off beard, and setting it on fire. In fact, 
they use almost every species of torture sliort of death. On the arrival 
of a kajila among the Suleiman tribe, they come and barter ghee, curd, 
ropes, and such like articles, with the merchants, for clothes, which en- 
ables them to see and ascertain the situation of tlie property belonging 
to a kafilat and as the night falls, and the travellers retire to rest, these 
pests come to the camp and carry off such things as they have previous- 
ly marked for their prey. 

There is a singular custom among these people : their women form 
their hair into ringlets, which they throw over their liead, so as to cover 
their eyes, and half of the face ; and when these damsels wish to use 
their eyes, they raise their heads backwards, so as to move these 
ringlets from the line of sight. The LohdnC women invariably have 
a Venetian gold coin suspended on their forehead, and the generali- 
ty of these people wear black-coloured cloRes. Theii tents are of the 
same colour. They speak tlie Afghani language, w'hich is very harsh 
and uncouth, compared with the Persian ; but the mercantile part of the 
tribe, who resort to Kabul, Hindustan, and Bokhara, have a knowledge 
of jp^dustani, Persian, and Turki. Their wives are of great use to them. 

their toils, load their camels, pitch their tents, and perform 
domestic duty. On their journeys they travel in kajawas two 
an^|%o on each camel. During the hot season, these people leave 
their^ homes and move towards Gheznin, to pass their time in the 
neighbouring mountains, which possess a cool and temperate climate 
from their superior elevation. They generally pass two months on this 
migratory excursion* and remain the rest of the year at D^ra bend, 
Tl^re may be idtogether about one thousand families of these Lohanfs, 

. four hundred and fifty of which reside at Selkhir, a place which they in- 
berit from their the others live at Kdrd hdgh. They 

maintain a standing jB^jj^jj l l ^ ^gi ndred horse, besides a portion of foot 
About separated from us at the foi^ess 

and They 'have altogether ten 


soldto. 
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^iSlunels of burden belonging to tbein, and trade in ^ ihe pro-- 
Large quantities of indigo are exported annually 
by tbanoi fi^ MuUdn^ Bhdwtlpurt JD^ra Ghazi-Khdn, to Khordsm and 
of rupees is the estimated amount of duties which 
they year to different branches of the Cabul Government, ac- 
cording 'to tbh following details, viz. two lakhs at Cabul, one lakh at 
' Gheznidp and one lakh at Bamidn, 

In the course of my journey I intended to have made a collection of 
scarce botanical specimens, but partly owing to the extreme heat which 
had parched the vegetation, and partly to the ravages of locusts, I could 
not collect many, but have obtained a few, which I preserve. 1 wished 
very much to visit the Ge/V mountain, for the purpose of coUecting plants. 
It is said to be remarkable for the richness and variety of its vegetation ; 
but I was advised not to make tbe attempt, as the Hazaras, to* whom the 
district of Kdrd^bdgh belongs, are in a state of rebellion. The Hazaras 
are a very extraordinary people, and have very uncommon features ; they 
have little eyes, small noses, « and thick ugly lips, with scarcely any 
beards : those who have any, merely possess a few scanty hairs. 

When I was leaving D^ra Ghdzi-Khdn and Daman, the people had 
reaped their spring crops. On arriving midway at Ghezmth, I was 
surprised to find that the grain had only just begun to spring up. In 
Daman, the thermometer stood at 38 Reaumur, and on ascending the range 
which forms the proper limit of Khordsan in this direction, it fell to 27, 
which is nearly as cold as Simla. The difference in the climate of the 
two places is distinguished by a great change in their vegetable produc- 
tions. The sugar-cane, which grows at Daman, is not produced here. 
On approaching Khordsan, we began to feed our camels on a herb which 
is called turk,** produced in abundance in this quarter. 

There has been an extraordinary fall of snow tins year in C 
The oldest inhabitants of the city do not remember ever having i 
ed such a severe winter. On the 5th of J une, the thermometer 
ranged fi’om 15° to 25° Reaumur, (66° to 89® Fahr.) 

It was my intention on my arrival at this place to accompany a kafih, 
bound to Bokhara, which was ready to start the next dity, but Nawkb 
Jabbar Khan would not let me depart without spading some days 
with him. He informed me that BEDERirnpiN, the great m^iumt wto 
conducts the trade between Cdbul and BokAdra, would set out for ^ 
hzstdn in a short time, and 1 could proce^ with him, I have aeecwd^^^^ 
'ingly deferred my departure- 

There is an European here by was several years in 

the Punjab'. It appears that he and has/hHely 

come to by the way of time at 
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an, where he amused Limself m making excavations, and hat xij|dia&Mi 
in finding several idols. At Cabul, he has been engaged la W dteOlt 
kind of pursuit, and has been rewarded here also by his dMorOrjf of 
several idols quite entire. Among his discoveries is an Oft a 

piece of paper made of the leaf of a tree, but which is 00 

worm eaten and injured by the lapse of time as not to belegihlo* 

The recommendatory letter which you wrote to Stxd KnOAMOf Ali, 
respecting me, has been delivered to him ; he frequently visits me, and 
shews me every attention in his power. A kdjila from Bokhara is ex- 
pected here either to-day or to morrow. Nawab Jabbar Khan is very 
anxious to procure some jdatina, for making experiments in alchemy { 
the my^^teries of which, the credulous natives of this country labour in 
vain to discover. 

I send you herewith a rough map of the country lying between Cabui 
and Df'ra Ghdsi'-Khdn, which We traversed, and hope that it will be 
acceptable, notwithstanding it«* imperfect execution from my want of 
skill as a draughtsman. (See the accompanying Plate.) 


III. — On the Aptitude of the Himalayan Range for the Cult are of the Tea 
Plant. By Dr. 11. Falconer, Supt. of the II. C. Bot. Garden, Seha* 
runpur. 

fEUtracted from a Letter to G. .T. Gordon, Esq. Secretary to Committee of Tea 

Culture.] 

The most productive tea districts in China, according to all accounts, 
lie in the maritime provinces of Fokien, Kyanti, and Kyang-nau, chiefly 
between 27° St/and 31® N. lat. and long. 112° to 117®. One kind, Lti- 
ngau-cha (a superior sort of Hyson) is said by the Jesuit missionaries to 
be produced so high north as 38® and E. long 1 00°, and another, PaeuU 
brought from the province of Yunnan, is said to be procured from 
in the lat. of 25° on the frontiers of Ava and Pegu. The 
IB g^own on the sloping sides of mountains or in valleys, but 
dUi^y nt the foot of mountatns. It is also produced in level tracts, but 
less advantageously. Besides the explicit information given by Dr. 
Abel, from actual examination of one district, it is sufficiently certain 
that the rock formations in most of the tea districts, are chiefly primary, 
from their being productive of metals wliich are only found in such 
formations. The best tea coils arc said to be light, gravelly, sandy, 
V and whitish (ilanehatre in Duhaldb, probably oalcareous), with little 
accumulation of vegetable mmld. Lb Comtb says, the best Tea is pro- 
duced in a gravdly alight or sandy soil, and the 

inferka- in a yellQW\<jlU^ clayey) soU. It is admitted mall 

hsmido that the teapWt with an open exposure to the sooth* 
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^ ^ «3^8t« of the whole Of China ie temartoble in it^epeet of tem>- 
it must be duly weighed when the aecUmatination of any 
df" ita ^l^etable productions in another country is ooncemed. 

is here no guide, the mean annual heat being much und^ 
whs^ oitj^yed in most other countries at an equal distance from the 
equator^ Pekin, lat. 39^ 54', nearly at the level of the sea, has a mean 
q nn ufti tem|>erature of 54.86 ; calculated for the latitude theoretically by 
a formula’*' of very general application for the distribution of heat ac- 
cording to latitude without reference to other modifying causes, we get 
62® 5' ; — a difference of about 7®. 5 above the observed mean temperature 
of the year. But it is in the excesses of the summer and winter seasons 
that the climate is most remarkable. It has a winter temperature of 
26^.42, or nearly that of Upsal in lat. 59® 5 J ' (20® further nprth) and a 
summer heat of 82°.58. Its winter climate is that of Copenhagen, and 
its summer heats are as scorching as at Cairo. Between the mean 
temperature of the hottest month in summer and the coldest of winter, 
there is a diderence of not less than 59® of Fahr., a climate of excesses 
almost without parallel in any part of the globe except Quebec in 
Canada. This condition, which is owing to the vast accumulation of land, 
extending from the arctic pole on through eastern Asia to China, is not 
confined to the northern provinces. It extends to Canton w'ithin the 
tropic, but modified there by the equalizing effect of a now tropical ocean 
about it. The mean annual heat of Canton, lat. 22® 10', calculated 
tlieorctically for this latitude, gives 75®,5, Fahr. ; reduced from a regis- 
ter in the Transactions of the Medical Society of Calcutta, the observed 
mean temperature is 73® nearly. The mean of the coldest winter month 
is 54® ; of the hottest summer mouth 85®. 5. I am not aware that mj 
determination has been made of the climate in the provinces between 
Pekin and Canton, and 1 have not access to the later writers on Chtpa; 
But an approximation may be made to the temperature of the \ 
tricts from the facts known regarding Pekin and Canton, 
that the most productive tea districts extend from 27® to 31® N. 
and taking 29® as the central tract, by calculation for this latitude we 
get 71® Falir. for the mean annual heat at the level of the sea. As- 
suming farther, that the refrigerating influences on the climate of Chinas 
which have been seen to be 7®. 5 at Pekin and 2®.5 at Canton, amount 
to 5® Fahr. in the parallel of 29® lat., and deducting this frosii 71^, we get 
66® for the mean annual temperature. The elevation of the Ixaete o# 
tea cultivation above the sea will form sjbetepnettt on this sum. 

But on this point 1 have no' grounds like a precise 

* Meim temperatiiressSl Cos. Lat, 

1* Voi by Mr. Paaasoir. 
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condufiion. It is stated by Duhaldb that the tract from 
of the finest green; teas, Song-lo^cha, is brought is a 
district of Whey-cheo-foo of the provinbe Kyang»mu, of^o 
or extent (pen de hauteur et d'etendue). Supposing Tea 

cultivation loaches the height of 3000 feet above the sea, and mhUng a 
reduction for .^is altitude, the resulting mean temperature migbl; be a 
range of 36® to 64®. What the range of temperature between the cold 
of winter and the heat of summer is, it may be difiicult to say. The heat 
of summer cannot be less than at Pekin, which is 10® higher north ; and 
it has been seen that the difference between a summer and a w'inter 
month at Canton within the tropic is 30®, while at Pekin N. lat. 40®, 
it is 39® Fahr. ; it may therefore be assumed that in the lat. of 28® 
the range of the thermometer from the mean of summer to that of win- 
ter is not less than 40® Fahr. 

In regard to the moisture of the climate, there is little precise in- 
formation, and what is known is chiefly as confined to Canton. The rains 
are not regularly periodical, as is the case on this side of the continent 
of Asia, within the same parallels ; rain seems to fall all mouths of the 
year, although heaviest from August till October. The mean fall of 
rain, as entered in the above quoted Canton register, is for 1829, 
42 inches; 1830, 50 inches ; 1831, 70 inches. Average of the three years 
56 inches. In the tea districts the quantity must be less, excepting at the 
greater elevations. At the northern limit, snow falls abundantly during 
the winter. At the soutliern limit, in the province of Canton, where 
l^ge quantities of the inferior teas are produced, snow is never seen. 
It is probable that it falls occasionally in tlie centre districts on the 
higher elevations. 

The circumstances of climate therefore, in regard of temperature and 
rn^ifiture, under which the tea plant is cultivated in China, may be 
; that the tea is produced, over an extent of country where 
annual heat ranges from 73^ to 54° 5' Fahr. : where the heat 
'^4bBnmer does not descend below 80®, and the cold of winter ranges 
from 54® to 26® ; where the difference between summer and winter heat 
is on the northern limit 39®, and on the southern 30* Fahr. ; that it 
is cultivated iit highest perfection where the mean annual heat ranges 
from to 64*. That rain falls m all months of the year, and that 
the moistotaof the climate is on the whole moderate. 

The foregoing remarks wiD apply in a great measure to Japan, in 
smne parts of whafii 0XGe||^ .teas are produced. Without entering on 
details, it may be Nmgoaa-ki the mean tem- 

perariire of the yea|r greatest observed heat in summer, 

the temperali^^lf9»^^pbe coldest month, 35° ; that rain &Us 
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fMariOdfoally about mid-summer ; tliat in the higher parts of the coon-* 
try heavy snow falls in winter, with intense frost ; that the mean 
temperature <^lhe summer is 88®, and that of winter, 39^. 

It may now be worth considering the countries into which the tea 
plant has been introduced and failed. 

At Penang, close to the line, with a mean annual heat of 8(P, and equa- 
ble climate the whole year round, and an excessive fall of rain, amounting 
to nearly 80 inches for the year ; the climate is in every respect so much 
in contrast widi that of China, that the tea could not be expected to 
be grown. The same is the case with St. Helena, where although the 
mean heat for the year is 73**, the thermometer does not fall in winter 
below 65®, and the climate is moist and cloudy. Of the causes of failure 
in Java 1 am less able to judge, but they are likely to be found in its 
low latitude, 6® the excessive moistness of the climate, and the 
great fall of rain during the year. At Rio Janeiro, tea was tried under 
a colony of Chinese, and ^iled, perhaps from being within the tropic, 
and its too great heat, with a moist and generally equable climate. It has 
been twice attempted by the French in the Carribee Islands. The first 
occasion in Martinique was a failure. 1 do not know the result of the 
second, but a lat. any where between 11® and 19®, with the kind of 
climate consequently implied, gives little chance of success. 

There is perhaps no part of the Company’s territories in India which 
supplies all the conditions of the tea districts of China, in respect of 
climate. But there are situations which approach it so nearly, as 
strongly to bear out the conclusion, that tea may be so successfully 
produced in this country as to be an object of high commercial import- 
ance. It appears to me that this can be expected in no part of 
the plains of India. The mean annual heat of the climate from 30® N. 
down to the ])nrallel of Calcutta, is much beyond that of the tea culti- 
vation in China. We have in addition to an excessive summer heatiy with 
either hot Windsor a close scorching air during the day, * 
temperate winter cold, and heavy periodical rains. We certainly get some 
Chinese fruits, such as the lechee, the loquat, and the wampec to grow, 
but the tea plant appears to require a greater cold to thrive in. It 
has been seen that the annual heat of the southern limit of tea cultiva- 
tion in China, assumed to extend to Canton, is 73®’** Fahr. At Sehanm- 
pur, which may be considered as at the northern limit nearly of the 
plains of Hindustan, S® of lat. higher and 1000 ft. above the sea, the 
mean temperature of the year is 73® Fahr, i the temperature of June, is 
90®, and of January, 52®. ^ • 

• At thelevd^fbs 
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As we ^ scmth towvrds Calcutta, the temperature 
though not uniformly, as may be seen from the observed heat^l 
Futtygurh, Benares, Ghazipur, and Calc^ttaJ 
; 77».s;'. 77®. 81 77®. 36 78*;3i''' ■ 

In the Himalaya mountains, the case is widely different : 
periodical rains, all the conditions of a temperate climate are here found, 
and, here above all pm*ts of India, we may look for the success^ culti« 
vation of tea. Our not possessing mountain territory below 29® may 
alone exclude the consideration of the fitness of the southern tracts. 
My personal knowledge of the hills is chiefly confliied to the tract be- 
tween the Ganges and Jumna. In consequence of being tied to 
Sehdranpur, from having the medical duties of the station to attend to, 
in addition to the Botanic Garden, I have not been able hitherto to see 
much of the mountains : but, as the rock formations and the configuration 
of the hills are the same along an immense tract, the remarks which 
1 have to make will apply very generally to the hills. 

The Himalayas have a direction running from N. W. to S. E. 
They consist, on this side of the snowy range, chiefly of primary rocks, 
inclined at a considerable angle. The dip of the strata is to the E. of 
N. and their abutn\ent to the W. of S. On the flank of the great 
range there is a line of low hills, the Sewalik, which commence at Roopur, 
on the Satlej, and run down a long way to the soutli, skirting the great 
chain. In some places they run up to, and rise upon, the Himalayas ; in 
others, as in this neighbourhood, they are separated by an intermediate 
valley. Between the Jumna and Ganges they attain their greatest height, 
which Captain Hebbebt es-timates at 2000 feet above the plains at their 
foot; or 3000 above the sea. Sebaranpur is about 1000 feet above the 
sea. About 25 miles north are the ScwAlik hills. They are here 
mu or seven miles wide. To the cast of the Ganges and west of 
a, they gradually fall ofl*. They have the same direction with 
r chain, and agree generally in dip ; their slope being towards 
and abutment to the south. They rise at ouce against 
the plains, with an abrupt mural front. They are serrated across their 
direction, forming a succession of scarcely parallel ridges, with a steep 
face on one side, and slope on tlie other. The strata are inclined at an 
angle of 25* to 30®. They are of recent tertiary or alluvial formation, and 
consist of Irki^ sandstone or gravelly conglomerate, agglutinated by a 
caloi^eoas cement, containing subordinate beds of clay ; the upper 
stauta are entirely 'g^vd. jE|^^d these hills lies the valley of Debra, 
1200 or 1400 f^t and then the great chain of the 

Himdayas. The rx^|^j|e^h will perhaps give you an idea 



of the whole better 
ini' tbuft .action. 



l^e distances are not in proportion 
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(a) le^ei of tb« sea at Calcutta ; (h) level of Sebiranpur, 1000 feet above Hie 
tea ; (ee) tbe 3evruUk bills ; (e’e*) the strata of sandstone and conglomerate; 
atrata of gravel ; {dd) the valley of D^bra ; (ce) strata of the Sewdlik bills, in 
some places rising on the llimdlayas ; (./QO outer ridges of the Himalayas ; (yp) pri- 
mary strata ; (h) the valleys or hollows between tbe ridges. 

I regard these hills as an npheaved portion of the plains at the foot 
of the H imalayas, and that they are formed of the debris of the mountains 
waslicd down by streams, and other natural causes. They 'are covered 
with vast forests of said, toon, and fir, and are uninhabited.* 

The soil of the Sewalik hills and of the valley of Dehra takes the 
character of the rocks. It is dry sandy or gravelly, with a considerable 
qusintity of calcareous matter, and it appears to me to possess the cha- 
racter indicated for the tea districts in China. 

The great chain of the Himala5^as rises In a ridge with an abrupt 
steep face against the plains of cibout 6000 feet in height ; there is then 
a slope from the crest of the ridge towards the north. This is the 
general character of the Himalayas : the mountains on the side of the 
snowy range consist of a series of nearly parallel ridges, with inter- 
mediate valleys or hollows. They throw spurs in all directions into 
the hollows, forming subordinate valleys. There is nothing like table- 
land (perhaps in the whole of the mountains, with the exception of Ni- 
pal), and the valleys are rather bi'oad, wedge-shaped chasms, contracted 
at the bottom to a mere water-course, than any thing else ; in fact, the 
ridges and intermediate valleys, as a general law, form a series of salient 
and re-entrant angles, as seen in the sketch. In consequence:. 
quantity of level or nearly level ground to be met with is most 
derable. From the dip or slope being towards the north, aim the 
abutment to the south steep, the great mass of vegetation has a northern 
exposure, and tbe southern faces of the mountains are generally naked. 

The formations arc primary ; the first towards the plain$ consist of 
vast strata of limestone, lying on clay-slate, crowned by slate, greywadke, 
or sandstone. Beyond the limestone tract, gneiss, clay-slata» and olher 
schistose rocks occur. Granite, so far as 1 know, is not found 
ridges. It occurs in the mountains neai^ the snowy |auge. I have 
not gone that length, and have not igneous 

rocks, which have been concerned outer tracts, 

are of the green-stone trap series, met with in 
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dykes intersecting end ,|h]fougli tlie regular strata, ^ 
lions have a remarkable mtdre i - — ^tbe strata are in all 
tured or comminuted: the, slaty rocks are broken into smi^l 
as if they had be^ crushed ; and the limestone rocks are 
cavernous, and broken up into masses. ^ 

The arrangement and nature of the soil take their charac^ . from 
the rocks. Frodi the liigh angle at which the latter are inclined, 
and the northern direction of the slope, the soil is chiefly accumulated on 
the northern sides, where is also the vegetation. From the prevalence 
of schistose strata, and limestone, the soil under-lying the vegetable 
mould is clayey and calcareous, or limestone gravel. There is little 
sandy soil, or sandy gravel. From the extreme richness of the vegetation 
undisturbed for ages, and the moisture of the climate, there is usually a great 
accumulation, on the northern slopes, of vegetable mould ; ou the south- 
ern faces, the great steepness leaves little ,room for the accumulation 
of soil; where it occurs, it is in patches, and consists of clays or limestone 
gravel, mixed up with vegetable mould. There is here also little sandy 
soil. Towards the crest of the slopes, the soil is usually dry, from tlie 
moisture running speedily off ; but lower down, and wherever the ground 
is tolerably level, the soil is quite damp, and perhaps it is rarely dry 
in the most parchliig seasons. 

Cultivation is laborious and difficult. From the absence of table -land, 
and the angular and contracted shape of the bottom of the valleys, there 
is Kttle or no level ground. The most favorable slope is taken, and 
besides the usual tilling of the ground, it has to be divided into patches, 
which are built up into inconsiderable terraces, rising the one above 
the other like the steps of a stair. These ei«*cam8tances might make 
the cultivation of tea scattered, and prevent it from being produced in 
any great quantity on one spot. 

s.,climate of the Himdlayas is decidedly damp. The periodical rains 
uoe about the middle of June, and continue till the end of Septem- 
hey are greatly heavier than in the neighbouring plains, and 
continue at times for many days without intermission ; occasional rains 
occur in most months during the year. The mean annual fall has 
been ^timated by Mr. Traill, Commissioner of Kemaon, at Hew&lb4gh, 
ne^iL,AlmO!ra, about 4000 feet above the sea, and lat. 29** 30^, at from 
40 MF^ 5 Dii 9 |d[m. But this I imagine Is too little. From the middle of No-. 
vember,tini^fciend of February, occasional falls of heavy snow take place, 
down to the levei nf 6000 feet above Uie sea ; on the outer ridge of the 
mountains^ lower the hills, perhaps to 3500 feet. It is 

a great cause of the y^Mm^^^^etation and dampness of soil. In 
the pocurer tracts as of Jounsar) if snow does not 

Mi dmittg 'fto crop invaiiably fails. 
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the end of February till the ndddle of June, itnd fitwn October 
middle of November, the &ky ie ^nerally dear and ux^ouded; 
During Ihese months, in consequence, very iieavy dew is deposited dur- 
ing the night : so that as a general fact, it may be stated, what with 
rain. show, and dew, that moisture in one shape or other falls abundantly, 
every unclouded day during the year : and the cloudy d^ys without rain 
do not amount to a month in the year* 

In respect of heat the climate of the Him&layas, lat. 29® 30', at an 
altitude of 4000 feet above the sea. is temperate; the hot winds cease, and 
the vegetation takes on a European character. In those parts of the 
mountains, such as Masdii. where the outermost ridgfe rises at once 
from the plains to the height of 5000 or GOOD feet, the climate is perhaps 
equal to any thing knowm. About three hours after sun-rise, the heated air 
of the Ddn or valley, particularly during the hot months, rises and esta- 
blishes a current upwards. It gets rarefied, and consequently cooled, and 
causes a cool fresh breeze across the hills towards the interior, wh?ch 
diminishes the effects of intense solar radiation at this season. It is as 
regular as the sea-breeze of a tropical island. At Masuri, 6000 to 7000 
feet above the sea. the mean annual heat is 57® j the hottest months 
June and July, ha\'^ a mean temperature of 67® ; the coldest months are 
December and January, the mean heat of January is 42®. At Hawiil- 
bagh, below Almora, nearly 4000 feet above the sea, the mean temperature 
for the year, deduced from Mr. Trail's* register, is 60®; that of Janua- 
ry is 41®, and of July, 70®, givinga range of 39® between the coldest and 
hottest months of the year. Between the temperature at 7 a. m. in 
January and 2 p. m. in July, there is a difference of 53®. On one 
occasion, the thermometer stood at 18®, shewing a range of not less than 
60® between the greatest observed extremes of summer and winter. 

In the valley of Dehra, according to the Honorable Mr, Shoes, the 
mean temperature of the year is about 70®. 5. The mean of the 
month is 84®, and of the coldest 5 3®. 2, The greatest observed l&iit 
w^as in June 101®, and the maximum cold >vas in January 37®. 7. The 
greatest range of temperature in a month was in April, the maximum , 
being 93®, and the minimum 53®, a difference of 40® ; the least range 
was in August, the maximum being 90® and the minimum 72®, a differ- 
ence of 18®. The extreme difference for the year was 63®.2; shewing one 
of the merst “ excessive” climates known. Speaking generally, it may 
be stated of the Ddn, that the cold weather commences earlier, and 
lasts longer than in the plains in the neighl^m^lmod ; and tliet the cold 
of wunter is greater: that the hot win^|P^pe.]|||^s are.shut out by 
the Sew41ik lower hills, on the S, I'A partially hot 

wi^ is at times felt, but the £uropeai^Q^i^iles^^:^ottise tatties for 
* Traasactions, Aeiatic Yd* inrL 
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refrigeration. No regtater of the fall of rain, so far as I knBsir, " htpii ''', 
been kept, but it may be said that more falls than on the nipat 

the Ddn, and less than on the mountains above it. Accdnitiig to 
Mr. Shore, the average of three years was 1 1 2 rainy days in 3B5. 
The climate is decidedly damp, and remarkably so in contrast with the 
plains. This is a necessary consequence, from its situation between 
the Him^ilayan mountains and the Sewdlik Hills, and from the great 
quantity of jungle with which it is still covered. In the hot 
winds, on entering the Dhn, after leaving the parched and withered 
aridity of the plains, the eye is filled w'ith a refreshing vista of luxuriant 
verdure. Parasitical orchideae or air plants, which require a combination 
of great moisture and heat to thrive in, cover the trees in the greatest 
profusion : while at Seharanpur, they are kei>t with difficulty alive, 
under a constant supply of aitificially aflbrcled moisture. Very rarely, 
perhaps once or twice in the memory of man, snow falls in the Diin. 
Mr. Shore records an event of this kind as having occurred in Feb. 1814. 

From what has been mentioned above, it appears to me that there la a 
great similarity between the climate of the tea districts of China, and 
that of the lower heights, or the outer ridges of the Himalayas, in the 
parallel of 29*'80'. The chief difference is perhaps more moisture in 
this country. How extensive a range of temperature may be had will 
be seen by collating in a tabular form, the temperature of four places 
already given, as below ; 

Annual mean heat. Summer heat. Winter heat* 


Sehiranpnr, 1000 feet above the sea, plains. 


00« 

52®. 

Belira valley, 12 to 1400 feet 

do. Himalayas, 

70®.5 

84 

53 ? 

Hawulba^h, 3887 feet do. 

do. 

00 

70 

41 

Masuri, h500 feet do. 

do. 

57 

07 

42 


By varying the altitude the temperature could be graduated to any 
point that might be desirable, and as temperature is the mean condition, 
I wax of opinion that tea might successfully he cultivated in this part of 
It is an experiment which can he conducted properly only by a 
G^emment. On an extensive scale, the risk would be too great for pri- 
vate speculation, and on a small one, the advantage too inconsiderable. 
There remains now to consider what situation is best adapted for a trial. 
Besides fitness of climate, there are other circumstances to he taken into 
account as affecting a favorable experiment : — such as abundance and 
cost of labor, facility of communication, and distance from the plains. 

Three stations in the mountains within the Company’s territories might 
be thought of, Almora, Subathu, and Masfiri. The hills about Al- 
mora, although favoni^b|j^;/, enough in climate, are separated from the 
plains by a broa^'h^ which is only passable at certain sea- 
sons of the year is j^healthy as to he unsafe at ^ times to 

pass through, Ttie |iopiilalij& in the neighbouring hills is scanty, and a 
great poi^^n^f the uninhabited. Were the tea cultivated, be- 
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« pemnaTient establishment, at the season of gathering, a number 
nf additional hands would be required, which could only be advantage- 
ourfy provided where labour was plentiful and cheap. On these ac- 
counts, I am inclined to think, that Almora would not be an elegible 
district to make a trial in. 

Of Sub^thu 1 cannot speak from personal observation, but I imagine 
it would be a good situation. It is immediately over the plains. 
There is some level ground about it; there is no Ter&i jungle in front of 
it, and the country at the foot of the mountain is inhabited. The 
■ valley of Pinj6r, in the neighbourhood, is populous. The climate is 
like that of corresponding heights on the hills north of the Diin. 

I am inclined to think the best ground would be near Masiiri on 
the hills north of the Ddn. The district lies between *the Jumna 
and Ganges, which are navigable till within a few marches from the 
foot of the hills. The communication w'ith the plains is open almost all 
months of the year, and tl\e valley of the Diin is inhabited. There 
might be had here within a short distance a great variety of situations 
in respect of soil, climate, and exposure. I imagine that the best posi- 
tion would be a tract on the southern face of the outeruiost ridge, 
situated from 3000 to 6000 feet above the sea, or where the hot winds 
cease, up to the limit of winter snow. On the northern slope, it 
should be at a lower level, and perhaps here the finer sorts of tea might 
be produced. The valley of the Dun has a gravelly or sandy soil, 
which appears closely to resemble what is described as best for the tea 
cultivation in China, and the climate is such that it is probable that the 
inferior kinds of tea, such as are grown in the province of Canton, forming 
perhaps a large proportion of the article exported to Europe, if not 
superior teas, might be produced in it. In some places, asat Nahu, 
the Tocks and soil of the Sew^lik hill formation rise upon the Himalayas 
to the height of 3000 feet, and in situations of this sort all the most 
vorable conditions of soil and climate are combined. ' 

I shall conclude by stating compendiously the opinions in this letter: 

1. That the tea plant may be successfully cultivated in India. 

2. That this can be expected no where in the plains from 30^ N. 
down to Calcutta. 

3. That in the Him^aya mountains, near the parallel of 30^^ N, not- 

withstanding some circumstances of soil and moisture of climate, the 
tea plant may be cultivated with great prospect of success ; that a climate 
here may be found similar in respect of teopipreture to the tea countries 
in China ; that in the direction and gre^M^i^Qi^l^ hills, the absence 
of table-land or elevated valleys, and of the existing 

valleys, are the chief difficulties in the%ay of which may 

prevent tea from being produced in great fOantity on any one spot. 
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4. Hiat the most favourable ground for a trial is a tinned 

outer ridges, extending from 3000 feet above the sea, or poiii:t 
where the hot winds cease, up to the limit of winter snow. 

5. That in the valley called the D^hra Diin, if not the better, the 
inferior sorts of tea might be produced. 


IV. — On the Efflorescetwe of Khar ( Nun^ or Sulphate of Soda, as found 
native in the soil of Tirhiit and Sanm, in the province of Mehar, By 
Mr. J, Stephenson, Supt. II. C. Saltpetre Factories, 8fC. 

The first time I had an opj>ortunity of observing the efflorescence of 
this salt, took place in the month of January, 1831, between the vil- 
lages of Mow and Jandaha, in Tirhut. I w-as travelling between the first 
place and Singhea, a distance of 40 miles. It being night time, and my 
bearers having stop})ed to refresh themselves, I looked around and 
W'as surprised to find the ground covered white in all directions. Being 
tlien a stranger to this part of the country, and the weather ver}' cold, 
I thought the white appearance might be caused by frost rind'*‘, or a 
shower of snow ; but on further examination, I found it to be an efflores- 
cence of saline matter, covering the earth to the depth (in some places) 
of a quarter of an inch. In a few minutes, I collected a sufficient quan- 
tity for future examination, and I subsequently subjected the same to 
aualyris. The result i found as fo]low’’s : 

Examination by tests. 

Litmus test paper, No change. 

Turmeric do l^o. do. 

Oxalic acid, No precipitate. 

Prussiate of potass, No change. 

Muriate of barytes, Copious precipitate. 

Nitrate of silver, Precipitate not very copious. 

two last precipitates being carefully washed, dried, and weighed, 
gave on the scale of equivalents, a percentage of 

Sulphate of .<4oda, 58 

Muriate of do 22 

Insoluble matter, 20 


100 

Several other samples, which I tried, varied in the quantity of insolu- 
ble earthy Better, but very little in the composition of the saline con- 
tents. Of GOtm the inscflijble matter will vary according to the care 
Uken ia eidlecting at the surface of the ground, the upper 

part of which is th^ Airest^ ; 

I have during residence had many opportunities of 

observing my x^^^iimeys in Tirhut and Sarur^ the efflores- 
* A chmumrtWS# AO tmusual appearance in Behar during the cold season. 
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eiissee of tkis salt, which is in alim>st in^hauatilite ah«tti«adO :4nriiig 
the dry season of this country. The natives collect and maniii^ttire it 
into a salt called by them khdri nun (bitter salt,) which is given to cattle 
as a medicine, and used in the process of tanning, or rather dressing and 
preparing the hides to be tanned. It forms a considerable native article 
of commerce in these districts, and as the process of making it differs 
somewhat from that of saltpetre, I shall on a future occasion attempt a 
description of the native manufacture. An examination of the water from 
about 20 wells at different distances from each otlier, on the road be» 
tween Singhea and Mow, (about 20 coss,) produced the following 
amount of saline matter, contained in a standard English gaHon : 


Sulphate of soda, 26.4 g^rains 

Muriate of do 11.2 <^o. 

Nitrate and carbonate of lime, 12.8 do. 


Total of saline mater in solution, .... 50.2 per galloi^. 


The above sam]jles of v?ater forming an average from 20 wells was 
taken in the month of April, 1833, and forming a line of considerable 
distance east and west through the south part uf Tirhdt, This result is 
a tolerable ai)proximation to the contents of the saline nature of tlie soil. 

A sample of the water of the river Gandak, taken from the stream 
opposite Singhea, this present month, gave me nearly 2 grains of mu- 
riate of soda in 16 oz. or a pint measure. The tests did not indicate any 
other kind of saline matter in solution. It is worthy of remark, that the 
water of the river Sun at this time is perfectly pure, at least I could not 
detect any saline matter in solution by various re-agents. It ought in con- 
sequence to be used in preference to any other at this season by every 
one, even at a distance, who can afford the expense of carriage. I have 
ventured an opinion, that the tumours or swellings of the throats of the 
natives dwelling on this side of the Ganges are caused bv the saline 
ture of the water they are under the necessity of using at this season 
of the year. Be this as it may, the hint may not altogether be uninter- 
esting to the medical gentlemen of these districts, and who may here- 
after establish as a fact what I have merely hinted as a crude opinion. 

In conclusion, I have to remark that the above efflorescence of sul- 
phate of soda may hereafter, when European skill and capital becomes 
moye abundant in these productive districts, be converted into a vakia- 
hle article of commerce ; for it is manufactured in England and France 
at a great cost from the muriate of by sulphuric acid, and was 
Valued in the London market in the year d&8 te 10 the ton. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, th^ ||&ffl|8cient quantity of 

this article m Tirhdt and Sarm to the India with Glau- 
ber salts to be used in cooling wines, idd along with other 

salts used for the purpose. 
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VI, Experiments on the Preservation of Sheet Iron from in India. 

By James Prinsep, Sec. SfC. 

The proposed enten-ive employment of iron steam boats for the navi- 
gation of the Ganges, rendered it a desideratum to asceHain what 
varnish or composition would best preserve the exterior surface of such 
vessels from the rapid corrosion to which iron is so peculiarly subject in 
a hot climate. A series of experiments was undertaken with this view 
by myself at the requisition of Government ; and it may perhaps be 
useful to record the principal results in a journal of science. 

Two sets of six wrouglit-iron plates, each measuring three feet by two 
feet, were fixed to two iron triangles, the plates being prevented by studs 
from coming into contact with each other. The same varnishes w’ere 
applied to both sets, one being intended for entire submersion under w^ater, 
the other to be only half iminerged. in order to feel tiie united influence 
of air and water. 

The following were the costings applied ; 

1, Common, coaltar, laid on liot, and tbe plate heated. 

2. Theetsee varnish of Ava, one coat. This took a very considerable time 
(two months) to dry, kept first in a cool-room, and afterwards in a room heated by 
furnaces*. 

;j. Native UAdno, applied to the iron hot, in a thick uneven coat. 

4. Best white-lead paint, three coats ; allowed to dry and harden for nearly 
three months. 

5. Coach-makers’ vatnish, two coats; dried rapidly. 

6. Spirit varnish, several coats ; warmed. 

7. White wax, melted on the surface. 

8. White wash, of pure lime water. 

9. The surface of the iron plate cleaned and guarded with an edging of zinc 
soldered on. 

10. The natural surface of the rolled iron sheets, covered with its usual hardened 
grey oxide- 

Many of the foregoing were employed from curiosity only, especially 
No. 6, the spirit varnish, which had on many occasions proved quite 
ineffectual in preserving the surface of polished iron and steel from rust 
in the atmosphere of Calcutta. 

The two frames were suspended as above described, one under water, 
the other half immersed, from one of the unused dredging boats near the 
Chitpur lock gates of the Circular canal, where they were left undisturbed 
for three months, during a period of the year, when the wat^r of the canal 
was only slightly salt. 

* M^or Burnxy states, that three or four^i^ ni^Sfufficieut for the varnish to 
’dry when laid on wood, (Journal, Vol. 1. p I damp vault in which to 

expose the plate ns recommended by that offt^, and portly account for the 

delay in drying ; hut all varnish and point takes longer ^ OR metal than on wood* 
from its non-ohsorheBt nature. 
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They were then taken up for examination, and presented the following 
appearances. 


No. 

1 Vamieh. 

1 

Plates under water. j 

Plates half alone water. 

1 

\Tar 

Perfectly preserred and fret 
from ruHt. 

A few dots of rust between 
wind and water. 

2 

Theotsee, .... 

Perfectly uninjured in ap- 
pearance. 

A line of rust at the level 
of the water. 

3 

JOhoona^ .... 

White and pulverulent ; 
soft and easily rubbed off while 
wet : rust here and there. 

1 

Large cracks from the con- 
traction of the part exposed 
to the sun, whitened where 
thick, black where thin ; 
plate preserved, above water. 

4 

Painty 

Almost wholly disappeared, 
and blotches of rust on the 
surface. 

Paint uninjured above water 
mark, and ]>late preserved, but 
below w'ater entirely removed. 

5 

1 

Copal varniahy 

Whitened, pulverulent, and 
soft; but not much oxidated. 

In air less, whitened spots 
of rust breaking out every 
where. 

6 

SpiritvaruiaA , 

Whitened and very rust^^. 

Very much corroded. 

7 

JVcuVt 

No trace of w'ax left, and 
very rusty. 

This plate was all under water. 

8 

Lime, 

Flaky ; peeled off, and very 
much corroded. 

In air remains on and acts 
pretty well. 

9 

Zinc, .. .. .. 

The clean iron excess! vel\ 
corroded and bad : the zinc 
also oxidated. 

Much more rusty in the 
air than under water, where a 
land of crust wras formed. 

10 

1 

None 

The natural surface was a 
little whitened and pretty well 
'preserved. 

Rusty on the edges or where 
it had been scraped ; clse- 
iw’here little iuiured. 


The superior x>rcservativc power of the couUtar to aVi the substances 
tried, with the exception perhajis of the theetsce, was evident ; the Bur* 
mese varnish laboured under the disadvantage of being a single coat, 
otherwise it would doubtless, from its hardness, its firm adherence, and 
its inalterability by water, prove fully equal as a lacquer to the coal-tar : 
the latter has on the other hand the advantage of drying and hardening 
as soon as laid on. 

The change effected on the resinous vamishes is produced by an ac- 
tual chemical combination with the water ; the soft pulverulent matter 
is analogous to the white powder obtained by the addition of water to 
an alcoholic or of acid solution of rosin. 

The failure of the zinc guard, which was expected to act as an elec- 
tro-positive protector to the iron, may I think, be attributed to its being 
adulterated with lead, which being negative with respect to iron, would 
cause, as was actually the case, a more rapid oxidation of the latter 
metal ; (the impurity of the zinc was afterwards fully proved.) 

The w^ax and the wMtepkipt had entirely disappeared from the sur- 
face of the metal under Water lii^ore the plates were taken up ; it is im- 
possible therefore to in what, way their removal was effected. 

Tlie bituminous (CQalrttu*) coating was finally adopted, and it has been 
successfully applied to the iron steamer, the Lord WiUiam Bentinck, 

. lately humched mider Captain Johnston’s superintendence. 
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VII . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society^ 

Wednesday Enening, the 3(tf7* April, 1834. . 

. TL« Right Reverend the Lord Bishop, Vice-President, in th^ diaiir. , 

Read the Proceedings of tlie last meeting. 

Messrs. Wm. Martin and Thomas Spiers, wore proposed as memhera 
by Mr. Baoshaw, seconded by Mr. J. Prinsep. 

Also, Captain W. Foi^ey, porposed by Mr. Piunsbp, seconded by Br. 
Wali^ich. 

Read letters from Messrs. N. Carlisle, Secretary to the Society of An- 
tiquaries, andJ. C. Morris, Secretary to the Madras Literary and Auxiliary 
of the litij'al Asiatic Society, expressing tlie thanks of those Societies for 
the xvii. volume of Transactions. 

Read a letter from M. Jules Desjardins, Secretary of the Mauritius 
Natural History Society, acknowledging his election as an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Society. Mr. Charles Telfair, President of the same Society, 
died before he became acquainted with the honor the Asiatic Society had 
equally intended for him. Moris. J. Desjardins forwards a 5th Annual Re- 
port of the Mauritius Society in manuscript for the Asiatic Society's Library. 

Read a letter from the Committee for concentrating Government offices, 
inquiring on behalf of Government, whether tlie Asiatic Society would feel 
disposed to afford space in their rooms for, and undertake the charge 
the hooks belonging to the College Library, upon their removal from 
Writer's Buildings at the close of the Charter, reserving the proprietory 
right of the books with Government. 

It was the opinion of the Committee of Papeins that the College Library 
could not be properly accommodated without some additions to the museum 
on the north of the building : this perhaps the Government might consents 
to make, as the books were to remain public property : in other respects 
the measure appeared highly desirable and the offer should be accepted* 
The subject was dropped on an intimation that an arrangement had been 
made, subsequent to the Committee's letter, for retaining the library in the ' 
premises it now occupies. 

Library, 

The following Books were presented; 

The Indian Journal of Medical Science, No. 4, — Sy Messrs, J, Grant and J, T, 
Pearson, Editors, 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. .3. — By the Madras Literary 
Society, 

Ramcomul Sen*s English and Bengalee Dictionary, 2nd part, translated from 
Todd’s edidon of Johnson’s Dictionary. — By the translator, 

Lieut. J. Braddock’s Memoir on Gun-powder. — By the Author i 

Proceedings of the Natural History Society of Mauritius, from' Jikly 1833, to 
January 1834. — By the Society, 

Report on the Inland Customs and Town 

Illustrations of the Botany and Natural HIsjipiy of tibNai|||^im41ayan Mountains* 
&c. Part Ist . — By J, F, Boyle, Esq. F. L. 8. 0^ 8. and S, Ad. 

Mr. Baoshaw stated that it would he a great eoii!^^0nce te Members 
/ " have a revised catalogue of the library : whereupon, findiiig that the 
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former edition was nearly expended^ it was Resolved^ that a new catalogne 
be printed, comprising also the objects in the Museum. 

Mr. J. T. Pearson, inquired w>hether any steps had been taken regard, 
ing the matter of compounding for subscriptions : Eemlved^ that a report 
be requested from the Committee appointed on the 26th June last, to con. 
aider the subject. 

Physical. 

Head a letter from Major Burney, Resident of Ava, forwarding a col- 
lection of mineralogical specimens, consisting of : 

Ores of lead, cop))er, antimony, iron and arsenic : and rock specimens, from 
the Siian country to the east of Ava. 

Sulphate of lime, from the petroleum wells at Yenangyoung. 

Specimens collected by Captain Macleod in a journey to Manipfir : of copper 
ore from Laypadoung on the Khyendwen river : — also of hornblende, volcanic 
rocks, and saline efflorescence from a sulphureous lake called Myouk dwen 
(northern well) near Lemye on the left bank of the Khyendwen. 

Also, coal from the Angoching hills, fossil wood from Taroup inyo, left of the 
IrawadS river ; and the sand from which gold is washed at Kenau immediately above 
Kendat on the Khyandwen river. 

Waters from the lake above mentioned and from a well in tire neighbourhood 
(unexamined), and a root from Shan, smelliug like celery, used with clothes to give 
them a scent. 

Major Bu'iwey writes ; — ‘‘During my last journey up here T collected a good 
many fossil specimens near Ycnangyoung, and particularly teeth of the Mastadon, 
and Elephantoides. Captain Macleou also during his late journey by water to 
Kendat (Gendab of our maps) found much of the country in that quarter indicating 
the presence of fossil remains, and picked up several portions of the jaws of the 
Mastodon, and Elephantoides with teeth. Tlie Burmese ministers have ordered 
their officers at Yenangyoung to gather &11 the fossil bones they can for me, and 
as soon as 1 procure a large collection, 1 will send th*i whole to you for examina- 
tion.** 

A series of geological specimens from Southern India, was presented by 
Lieutenant Bkaddock on the part of a gentleman at Madras. 

Tliey consisted principally of : 

Gneiss, greenstone, laterite, aud magnetic iron ore from the Neelgiris. 

The garnet-gneiss, of Coimbatoor and Salem. 

The decomposing mica-schist, and gneiss ; yellow earth ; — felspar with magne- 
tic iron, and quartz with ochreons clefts ; — all which are washed (with or without 
previous burning) for gold, in the large gold district of Mysore. 

Two handsome varieties of porphyry from Seringapatam. 

Shell limestone from 12 miles W. of Pondicherry used for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

Sandstone, ^ate-clay aud other rocks of the Southern diamond formation, 
which have been fully described by Dr. Heyke and Votsey. 

Sgl^meRs c»f the volcaiuc.]^d from Kyook Phyoo, presented by Captain 

wJimes, ■ ■■' 

^ ' Jintiguities. 

The Secretary eredmutted a trmislation of the inscription in the Pdli and 
Burma character on the large monumental stone from Arracan, presented 
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to tho Society hy H. Walters^ E^q. in May, 1833 ; the notice of vrhich at 
the time was deferred in expectation of receiving* a translation and ac- 
count from the donor. 

The translation has been made by a native Christian of Ceylon named Batka 
Paula, who is well versed in the Burma language, and who prepared the oatalo|pia 
of Burma MSS. in the Society’s library. 

The inscription (although very recent) is of considerable interest as describing the 
early history of the introduction of the Buddhist religion into Arracan from Cey- 
lon, and the reform of various abuses in dress, and corruptions in the holy texte 
which had from time to time crept in. The principal object, however, is to com- 
memorate the erection of a temple called Kalyani Simtokri at Romdvati in the 
island of Yanbya Koyan, in the year of Sakha raj 1148, (A, D. 1786.) 

Read, letters from Captain Cautley, forwarding a further supply of 
coins and other relics discovered in his occasional visits to the site of the 
subterranean town at Behat, with a plan of the neighbouring country, and 
an exphinatory notice by the discoverer. 

[This will be printed in our next.] 

Captain Cautley’s last letter notices that on a revisit to the spot at the Ka- 
lawala pass, where he had in 1827^ made the discovery of what was then supposed 
to be a bit of fossil wood*, but which proved on Dr. Falconer's examination to 
be bone, he has been so fortunate as to find another silicificd bone, some teeth and 
a number of other remains, all apparently belonging to the Saurian family. Dr. 
Falconer has also made further discoveries in the Timli pass, and we are led to 
expect an account of the whole shortly from the pen of the latter gentleman. 

A memoir on the ancient coins discovered at Beghram in the Kohistda 
of Kabul, by Ch abides Masson, Wcas read. 

[Printed in the present number.] 

This highly interesting paper was communicated by Doctor «T. G. Gerard, 
who fell in with the author at Kabul, on his return from Persia. Doctor 
Gkbakd founded upon the very successful issue of Mr. Masson's researches 
a distinct proposition addressed to the President of the Meeting of the 
Society." 

The Right Reverend the Vice-President, proceeded to read Dr. Gerard's 
paper to the meeting ; whence it appeared that two offers were laid before 
the Society : 

1. To employ Mr. Masson, on the part of the Society, to continue the 
prosecution of his researches in Afghanistan. 

S. To secure by purchase the possession of the valuable relics he has 
already collected. 

The two questions, as connected with the present means of the Society, 
were referred to the Committee of Papers for consideration and report. 

A Memoir on the Topes of Afghanistan, by Doctor J. G. Gerard, also 
addressed to the Presiding Member of the meeting, was laid on tlie table. 

A paper by Mr. B. H. Hodqson, Resident at Kathmandu, entitled CiassL 
iicacion of the Newars, or aborigines of Nepal pnqm, preceded by a legen. 
dary account of their early history, was also subii^^l^, hut Bot read on 
account of the lateness of the hour. 

* See Asiatic Researdies, Vol. xvii. ' 
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VIII . — European Science. - . , 

On the Longevity of Plants^ and the Means of Ascertaining their Age, 

f TraxMlated for the A. S. from the Original of Professor de Candolle, at Oeneya .3 
A tree may be consirlereJ in two points of view, either as an asseinbla^ of as 
many individuals linked together ns there arc buds developed on its surface ; or as 
a single being, analogous to whnt is called an individual when speaking of an 
animal. According to the first, which is probably the most rational view, it 
cannot be astonishing that, while new huds are incessantly being added to the old, 
there should be no neccssai'y term to the existence of the aggregate body. By 
the second, which is the most common, it must be allowed that, as inthe greatest 
number of trees a fresh layer of wood, and in general new organs, are formed every 
year, there cannot exist in the vegetable world that hardening or that obstruction 
of the old and permanent organs which produces death from old age properly so 
called, and that consequently trees should never die but from accidental causes. 
By either of these hypotheses it is equally shew'n that trees do not die of old age 
in the real sense of the phrase ; that there is no definitive term to their existence ; 
and that consequently some may be found that have attained an extraordinary age. 
But it is not sufficient to advance such an opinion ; we must endeavour to prove 
its truth. Already two remarkable examples have been quoted ; that of the Baobab^ 
which Adaxsov by ingenious and plausible calculations, has proved to be 5150 
years old, and that of thcTaxodium (Cupress^ts disticha^ Lin.^ which from analogous 
reasoning may be couhidered still older. (See the notice on these trees by Mr. 
Alph. de Candolle in the Bibl. Univ. April, IS.'H.) Other, (hough less remark- 
ftble cases, seem to confirm the idea that there still exists in the world trees of 
prodigious antiquity, that have witnessed perhaps even its last physical revolutions. 
It is easy to imagine that many errors may creep into calculations of this sort ; 
and that they can only be depended on as correct, when multiplied cases of 
vegetable longevity shall be discovered to confirm the fact. I have long 
occupied myself with this subject, as the publication of the Principles of Botany, 
inserted (in the year 1805,) in the first volume of the Flore Fran 9 aise, will prove ; but 
the life of man is too short for such researches : opportunities arc rare ; and exam- 
ples should above all be sought for in those countries which are not subject either 
to frost or to the destructive hand of man. The methods also, of proving the 
age of old trees is not perhaps sufficiently known to travellers, or to those who 
interest themselves in these kinds of inquiries, and I am therefore induced to 
call the attention of the public to the subject by means of this pamphlet. 

A considerable degree of interest would attach to the longevity of certain trees 
were it only from curiosity. If we consider all the other documents of antiquity aa 
precious, surely we cannot lightly pass over the knowledge that such a tree is 
contemporary with the oldest times ; in some instances, this knowledge might 
throw light on the history of monuments, as in like manner the history of monu- 
ments may oUnst our inquirieis into that of their neighbouring trees. This question 
might even become of great utility in the history of the globe. If the certified 
number of these veterans in the vegetable kingdom were to become very consider- 
able \ if in the course of iiine their age were ascertained with greater certainty % 
plight we not hnd in the^ facta some means of fixing the approximate date of the 
last revolutions of the earth ? If inquiries of this kind were made in volcanio or 
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islands) might th«y not give some idea of the date of their origin ^ 
Bnt 'voeasiQg our conjectures on subjects of such magnitude, if we reflect on thv 
meatie of attaining the solution of the question, wc shall see that they are all 
founded on^an exact appreciation of the laws which govern the growth of trees ; 
and tills Jrnowdedgo may throw light on many parts of vegetable "^hyeiqlpKr 
and of the forestei’s art. I believe therefore that such researches mity^^'beobitna 
useful ; but even should they prove but curious, I should still not tliink then* 
unworthy of being offered to the public ; for curiosity is an insatiable appetite 
that the mind of man takes pleasure in satisfying, in proportion to the quantity of 
food which has already been provided for it. 

It is well known that [dants destined to attain the character of trees may all be 
classed under two heads. The first, which are the most numerous, have the trunk, 
composed of a body of wood coated with bark ; they grow by the annual addition of 
a new layer of wood, which is produced outside the old wood, but within the bark ; 
these layers of the young wood being the most exterior, the name exogenous has been 
given to such fdants when speaking of their growth, and that of dirotyledonons when 
alluding to their germination. Under the second head are placed, on the contrary, 
all those plants whose trunks, being sensibly cjdindrical and generally unadorned 
by branches, show only a body of wood without any bark j>ropp»ly so called; of 
which the exterior fibres are tlnf oldest and most hard, and the interior fibres the 
softest and youngest. They have obtained from this last circumstance the name of e»- 
dogmouSf by which they ai-e distinguished when allud’ng to their growth, and which 

synonymous to that of monocot gledononSy used when speaking of (heir germination. 
We -will rapidly examine the means of a.scertaiuing the age of individuals belonging 
to these two classes, and w'ill afterwards add a few remarks on vegetables more 
humble in their appearance, but wdiose duration offers matter for special consider- 
ation. 

Almost all trees that are natives of the temperate zones, and consequently of the 
most civilized parts of the world, are exogenous : their nature and history hAve 
therefore been examined much more closely than any others, and may afford us 
the most interesting data. 

It is now ascertained beyond a doubt, that exogenous trees increase annually by 
B new layer of wood, and consequently the number of concentric zones visible on 
the transversal or horizontal section of a trunk may give an idea of the number 
of years that have elapsed since the part of the tree under examination began to 
vegetate. It follows that a slice cut at the bottom of the branch will give the age of 
the branch ; another made at the bottom of the trunk, or at the neck, will give the 
age of the tree. If, as has been asserted, irregularities may occasionally occur, and 
this is a very doubtful point, it may at least be affirmed, that the probability of 
deviation from the law are so slight, that w'e may boldly argue on the hypothesis 
that a given number of layers indicates the same number of years' growth ; conse- 
quently, whenever a clean section of the trunk can be attained, this very simple cri- 
terion U sufficient to discover the age of a tree. But the inspection of these 
concentric zones ought to be made with greater care than has bith€|yto been bestow- 
ed on it. The zones, by their number, give the age ; but by the proportion of their 
thickness they give the mean rate of increase. It is not sufficient’ therefore to count 
them, they must be measured. The following is the very simple means T made use 
of to attain this end. When I met with a clean out of an old faree, sufficiently heal- 
thy to observe its layers, 1 placed on the branch a slip of piq^r, reaching firom the 
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centre to the circumference ; on this slip I marked with a pen or peiK^ the 
meeting: of each zone^ the size of the pith, and that of the bark; 
the name of the tree, the country- to which it belonged, and any 
deserved notice. My collection of these slips, (w^hich have no small to 

the measures preserved in a tailor’s shop) gives me an exact estimaMdm of the 
different growth of different trees, and the means of coraparingj^one with another. 
I take tlie precaution of marking in a more decided manner every tenth ray, whicK 
gives me the average rate of increase for every ten years growth. 

My measure', being taken from the centre to the circumference, expresses the 
radius. I double it, if I re(|uire the diameter j I take six times if I wish to have 
the circumference of the woody substance. It is not so useful, except in some 
particular instances, to make these obsen^ations on young trees ; for in working 
on the older ones, of which every species may be procured, there is the 
advantage of being able to judge of the trees in every stage of their growth. As 
it would be inconvenient to publish an exact copy of these slips of paper, which 
are sometimes several feet long, I shall give an idea of their results, by the following 
table : [We bax^e converted the French lines into English measures. — Ed.] 


Table of the growth of some exogenous frees, as weasftred hy their increase ofdia~ 
meter in prriads of ten years, expressed in inches and tenths, English. 


Veanofage. 

Oak 

(peduncii- 
IfttaJ 
aged 130 
years. 

Oak 

ftuta) 
aged 210 
years. 

Oitk 
(ditto.) 
aged 333 
years. 

Larch, 
a/^ed 2.>.', 
years. 

Elm, 
aged .335 
years. 

Fir, 

aged 120 
yiiars. 

Vew, 
aged 71 
years. 

1 to 10 

4.8 

0,9 

1.6 

4.2 

1.1 

3.6 

0.7 

10 to 20 

5.5 

l.l 

2.9 

5.4 

3.8 

4.7 

1.0 

20 to 30 

4.8 

2.0 

3.4 

5.1 

,5.1 

4.6 

1.1 

30 to 40 

5.3 

1.1 

.3.3 

6.4 

6.4 

3.9 

0.9 

40 to 50 

4.2 

1.2 

2.1 

4.0 

7.7 

3.0 

0.6 

50 to 60 

3.9 

1.3 

1.1 

5.0 

6.8 

3.1 

1.1 

60 to 10 

4.9 

1.0 

0.8 

4.0 

6.9 

1.6 

0.7 

70 to 80 

3.9 

1,0 

0.8 

2,6 

5.8 

1.5 


80 to 90 

2.8 

0.8 

0.7 

2.6 

,5.2 

1.2 


90 to 100 

2.8 

0.8 

0.7 

2.2 

3.9 

1.2 


150 to 160 


0.7 

0.7 

1.9 

1.7 

1 


200 to 210 


0.8 

0.7 

2.0 

3.0 

1 

i 

260 to 260 



0.7 

1.8 

2.1 1 

1 

1 

300 to 310 



0.8 


1.4 

1 


320 to 330 



0.7 

1 


1.9 




It results from these observations, that in the advanced periods of their life, 
trees continue to form layers which do not yield in thickness to those of a middling 
age ; that every species, after having grown rapidly in its youth, appears at a 
certain age to attain a stated and regular growth. In fact, a tolerably good 
reason may be assigned for these differences, by assuming, that during the 
first pedod, that is to say, before 60 or 80 years, Uie roots and the branches of 
forest trees, not being confined by their neighbours, grow freely ; but that, after 
that age, they grow less rapidly, on account of their encountering the roots and 
branches of neighbouring trees ; finally, that inequalities of growth are owing 
either to the quality of the zone or stratum of earth from which the main portion 
of the roots are drawing their nourishment, or to the ciroumstance of the neigh- 
bourhood of the tree being more open and clear at some periods. Such calcula- 
tions made 4m. a great variety of species, and on individual trees of every species, 
would give the most interesting results regarding the progress of vegetation : 
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1^/ ' They would estal^ish for each species an average of its annual inerdaiie, so 
the circumference of an exogenous tree, its age might be also pretty 
aponShttel^y asoertained. It must be kept in remembrance that great variations take 
place during the first period, and that afterwards a more uniform grow^ iS estitb-* 
Hshed. ' 

2ndly.' The metfh growth and mean solidity of any species of woodbeingg^en, iHiO 
thickness of the layers of an individual specimen will enable us to judge, whether it 
possesses all the natural qualities belonging to its species ; thus it may he inferred, 
that the oak No. 1 of the table, is very inferior to the oaks 2 and 3, because the 
thickness of the layer is too great for the wood to have acquired its full hardness. 

.3dly. If the law I have assumed is true, that at a certain age (60 or 80 years 
for oaks) every tree ceases its more rapid growth, and assumes a more regular pro- 
gress, then we may deduce precise rules as to the most suitable period for cutting down 
certain trees. 1 am inclined to believe, therefore, that tables of horizontal cuts 
would be of very great use, and I recommend their preparation as well to travel- 
lers as to those engaged in extensive timber-works and building conderns. 

2. When the transverse section of the stump cannot be obtained, a second 
method presents itself, by which the growth may be determined ; which is, to look 
for the old individuals of every Sfiecies of which the date is ascertained, to measure 
their circumference, to deduce from thence their average growth, and to make use 
of this to cahmlate the age of other trees of the same species ; bearing in mind, 
that, except in local circumstances, a measure taken trom a young tree always pro- 
duces too great a result for the growth, aud'too small a one for the age, ‘^f old trees. 
Evki.yn mentions, that a Dane, named Henri Ranjovius, planted in Ditmarehe^t in 
the year 1580, a certain number of trees of various kinds ; that he placed near each a 
stone recording its date, that posterity might know their age. It would be very 
interesting to ascertain, whether these trees are still in existence, and if so, to know 
their circumference ; in fact, it would be interesting to have the circumference of 
every ancient tree the origin of which is known. I invite all who have such par- 
ticulars, either to publish them, or to communicate them to me ; for such obser- 
vations can only prove useful by comparing them with other recorded facts. 

3. For trees of slow growth (si^culaires), it is useful to have their circumferences 
at different known periods, so that they may be compared one with another, or with 
other measures of the same tree which may be taken sooner or later ; these compa- 
risons would afford means for better calculating the law of growth, and of appreciat- 
ing the influence of differences in age; thus, for example, the cedar in the 
garden at Paris, which was measured when 83 years old, was 113 inches in circum- 
ference, which would indicate an average of nearly 0.44 in. growth in the year, 
but it was measured when 40 years old, and had then already 84 in. cir- 
cumference ; from which it seems that it grew 0.66 in. a year during the first 
40 years, and only 0.23 during the following 43 years : consequently if the age of a 
very old cedar were required to be calculated, we should not probably go far wrong 
in taking this last number as a multiplier ; thus the cedars at Liban measured in 
1660, by MAVNnnsi.ii and Pocock, which were 12 yards and six English inohes in, 
circumference, must have been about 609 years old ; and in 1787 when they were 
a gain measured by Mr. I.«ABiXfLAB.i>iKRB, about 800 years. But the calculation in 
doubtful since it only rests upon a single example : it would become more certain 
in proportion as the number of instances becomes greater. 

4. It would moreover be useful to take the circumference of very old trees#, 
whenever met with, even when their date is not known. These measures repeated 
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and edmpared with other measles, would afford Tij~jTrfTrfrrfttT*rn|ffh^ 

their age. Thus we find from Evelynt that there existed in 

Welbech-laoe,; which was 33 feet 1 inch in circumference, (tehly 11 

this samoa|£« tl^ugh mutilated, still existed in 1775, and had a diaihet^'^^^ 

it had^owa in 120 years, a little more than a tenth ofanrinch yeafdf; ^flroet 

whence it may/he concluded, that the law of increase, indicated by the oah hi hijT' 

table which Was 333 years old, holds nearly good for a tree of much greater age : 

therefore, if the oak of Welbeck-lane be calculated by the tabular data of the oak of 

333 years, it will be found that, in Evelyn* b time, it must have been nearly 1300 

years old ; and more than 1400 years old, in 1775. 

5. Finally, in cases where it is impossible to obtain the transversal cut of an 
old tree, there may be opportunities of making a slight incision on the side and 
discovering how much it has grown in a given number of years, and thus provid- 
ing a minimum of its mean growth. This is the method by which Adanson dis- 
covered the age of the Boababs. He saw how much these trees had grown in three 
centuries, and knowing at the same time the growth of young trees, he was able, by 
an averaffe, to estimate the general law. The age of the Taxodium of Chapultepec 
in Mexico might be examined in the same way. 

By following out the five methods indicated above, either separately or unitedly, 
the age of old exogenous trees may be ascertained in a manner which will sufficiently 
answer the subject of this inquiry. Let us now point out the trees to which our 
attention ought principally to be directed. The greatest longevity in tlic vegetable 
kingdom ought to be found, 1st, in trees which by their hardness, their incapacity 
of decay , or tlieir size, are the best able to resist destructive agents ; 2nd, in countries 
which are not liable to frost or to other causes which too frequently tend to kill large 
vegetables. 

Among European trees, we may mention the following examples : 

Ist. The young Elm, as is known, grows to a large size ; but its growth is tolerably 
rapid. The particular one which I have marked in the table above grew near the town 
of Merges ; the observation of its layers, and the account of its fall, was kindly com- 
municated to me by Mr, Alexis Forkl ; its section shewed it to be 335 years old ; 
it was at the period of its fall perfectly healthy, and had grown in a humid and 
light soil : its stem was 1 7 feet 7 inches in diameter at the neck, 30 feet cir- 
cumference below the spring of the branches, at 12 feet from the ground; and 
one of the fine large branches attained 16 feet in circumference ; the tree fell in 
line weather, the soil having been probably injured by the waters of Lake Leman. 
It had grown at an average 0.3 in. a year, but if the period be divided into cen- 
turies, It will appear that it grew .33 a year during the first century, .23 during tho 
second, and .25 during the third ; these calculations accord with those which mre 
generally afforded by young elms planted in front of the French churches by order 
of Sully. It is importunt to distinguish the progress of increase in elms with 
large from the rate in those with email leaves the liktter are most long-lived and 
nppear to grow more slowly, 

2fid. 1 saw in 1814, at Gigean, near Montpellier, an Ivy tree the elte pf wjbdch near 
l^e ground was six feet in circumference, and whieh attvacted attmatioa by its extra- 
ordinary size. Another ivy, 45 years old, was only 7f inoheiia circumference. Were 
this to be taken as an example, the ivy at Gigean must faitvc been 433 years old in 
lftl4, and must now be about 450 years old, if $ it is pro- 
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the above table the meagre of a Larch 2&5 old- On 
w^ may believe that there exist some which are 
the measures of their layers must be increased in 
,lhot can he decided. V/' 'W'''' 

4th. The Linden CTilleul) is a tree of Europe, which up to a certain period appears 
capable of acquiring a very great diameter. That which was planted at l^nbourg 
in 1476, in commemoration of the battle of Morat, is now 13 feet 9 inches in diameter, 
which shews an increase of diameter of about .20 in. yearly. This ratio, equal 
to that of the oak, appears to me to shew that the tree had not encountered very 
good soil, and 1 am inclined to believe that we should be nearer the truth if we 
allowed an average of .35 in a year. As there are in Europe a great num- 
ber of large lindens, it would be interesting to note the circumference of those, 
the dates of which are known. I shall mention, on account of their size, the 
following trees : — that of the Castle of Chaill4, near Melles, in the department of 
Deux-Si^vres, which in 1804 was 49.2 feet in circumference, and which was I 
imagine then about 538 years old ; that of Trons in the Grisona, known so early as 
1424, which in 1798 was 54 feet in circumference, and 1 imagine 583 years old ; 
that of Depeham near Norwich, which was 8| yards in circumference in 1664; that 
of Newstadt in Wurtemberg, which was large enough in 1550 to require support, 
and which in 1661 was 37 feet four inches in circumference, &c. Should any 
attention be hereafter bestowed on lindens, those with large and those with small 
leaves ought to be carefully distinguished ; the former appear to grow more rapidly 
than the latter. 

5th. The Cypress is certainly, among the trees which belong to the South of 
Europe, one which lives to the greatest age, and the usual custom of planting these trees 
in church -yards has gained for them a degree of respect, and preserved them con- 
veniently for our present object. Hunter says that in 1776, there was one in 
the palace garden at Grenada which had acquired celebrity at the time of the Moorish 
kings, which were then called Cupres»os de la Regna Sultana^ because a Sultan 
there met with Abencerage. But I can discover nothing certain regarding the 
growth of these trees, which I therefore point out for the attention of naturalists.. 

6th. Chesnuts appear capable of attaining a very great age ; but 1 do not faund 
this opinion on the celebrated chdtaigner des cent chevaujc on Mount Etna. Mv. 
SiMOND and Mr. Duby have communicated to me particulars regarding this tree, 
which appear to prove that its circumference, which is 70 feet, is "owing to the 
union of several trunks in one. The growth of this tree must be calculated on 
tingle stems : there were several very large ones on Mount Etna. PotDBBBB 
mentions having seen one of fifty feet circumference in the county of Gloooetler, 
which was believed to be 900 years old. It would be desirable to ' po$mt 
accurate information regarding the growth of this species. 

7th. The East Indian Plane-^tree (if it may be numbered among the European 
trees) is cetimniy one of the Ivgest, but the law by which its grow& it 
it not known. There it in the valley of Bajuk-d4r4, three leagues fi'om Constantinp- 
ple, a plane whhh remindt at of the one on which Pliny has conferred such c^bri- 
ty { it is ibO feet la eirGiiiuference, and has a central cavity of 80 feet circumference. 
I wottldheg travellera foprovefi^t, if thisforms a single tree, or whether it be form- 
ed by the nnibn of several. Saeondly, how much ithai grown during a certain period ? 
cc 
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tliismaybedetermilied by slateralcitt which will allow the layers to be eoiua[^e|;^|^4^ v 
4y ; what law governs thb increase of plane-trees for the first century Of 

8 th. — The Walnut tree is also i^rthy the examination of observe)^ 
the architect, x^fm^ons having seen at St. Nicholas in Lorraine a tablej^i^S^T^^h / 
single pie^^^nut wood, which was 25 feet in width, and at which 
Fr<^encklll g^e a celebrated repast. No conclusion can be drawn as tb ^he 
of such a walnut, seeing that the progress of the growth of these trees when old If 
unknown ; this might however easily be verified. ^ 

9th. — ^The Orange and Citron are among the number of trees cultivated In fin- 
rope, which grow the most slowly, and arrive at the greatest age. It is asseHed 
that the orange tree of the Convent of St. Sabine at Rome was planted by St. Do- 
minique in 1200, and that of Fondi by St. Thomas D’Aquiti in 1278. The mea- 
sure of these trees, and the verification of these traditions, might give an approxi- 
mation as to the annual growth of the Agrumi of Italy. 

9th. — ^The Cedars which I have already mentioned, though they appear to me 
younger than they are believed to be, are still worthy the attention of observers. 

lOth.—Oaks certainly stand among the veterans of Europe, but their study 
is still involved in much uncertainty, either because this tree is one of those 
which according to the acknowledgment of all foresters are the most modified 
by the soil, or because the wood of the i^iercus pedunculata^ which grows quickly and 
runs to agreat height is almost always confounded with that of the Quercus sessil^ora, 
which grows more slowly, and becomes harder and more crooked. The result of 
this confusion, is au impossibility of making comparisons from the documents we 
already possess.^ In Evelyn’s Sglva^ a valuable work, from which lhave frequently 
taken useful hints, many examples may be seen with regard to the size which oq{(8 
may attain. 1 have reason to believe that there still exist in our own country, oaks 
from 1.500 to IfiOO years old ; but it would be desirable to have these dates verified 
by further careful inquiries. 

11th. — The Oliveisalso a tree possessed with the power of growing to an astonish- 
ing age in countries where it is not subjected to the pruning knife. Mr. deCuA- 
TEAdERiAND In his lUfisraire, says, that tlie eightolives in thegarden ofthesamename 
atdemsalem only pay one medin each to the Grand Seigneur, which would tend to prove 
that they already existed at the time of the Turkish invasion, for those planted 
since that period, pay the half of their fruit. The largest olive in Italy, men- 
tioned by PiccoNi, is at Pescio : it is 25 feet in circumference. If we admit the es- 
timate given by Moschettini that the olive grows 0.15 in. yearly, it must be 
about 700 years old ; but this estimate taken from younger olives must be below the 
truth. 

12th.-^The Yew af>pears to me, of all European trees, the one which lives to the 
greatest age. I have measured the layers of an yew, 71 years old ; Oblhaeen, of one 
of 150 years old ; and Yeillard, of one of 280 years : tliese three measurements 
agree in proving that the yew grows a little more thu 0.10 in. a year during the 
first 150 years, and less than a 0.1 from the age of 150 to 250. If we allow an 
average of one-tenth a year for the oldest yews, it is probable that this exceeds 
the reality, and that hy considering the number of their years to equal the number 
of jiines in their diameter, they will be pronounced younger than they really are. 
No w T fitni four measures of remarkable yews in Eitglaiid ; tho^of the ancient Abbey 
Fontaine near Reppron, in the county oi York, kno,wn in lil33> hfere in 1770, ap- 
eofding to Pennant, 1214 lines diameter, or more than 1200yea!rsold. 
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in the church-ya^ of Growhuret in Surrey were in 18^, AC|p0f4in|; 


That in church -yard of Brabum in Kent had in 1660 a dxametemf' nbdnjfc 

2380 lines, and if it still exists, it must be 3000 years old. 

I point out these tra^s to the botanists and foresters of England, in order thaf; 
they may confirm their .measurements, and if possible, prove the law which governs 
the increase of diameter, for it is in England that the veterans of European vege- 
tation are to be met with. 

With the same motive, I recommend to those who may have an opportunity o 
doing so, to study the law of growth, and the dimensions, of the following trees 
the Indian Date, the Box, the Carob tree, the Beech, the Phylliria^f the Cerda, the 
Juniper, &c. regarding which we have little information. 

Among the exogenous trees in countries between the tropics, the tcro following 
have been mentioned, the Cheirostemon, (because there is a tree at Toluca, which 
has been known since 1553,) and the Ceiba, which has attracted attention from its 
size ; but it is not probable that trees with such soft wood should live to a 
great age. I confess however that the instance of the Boabab, which although not 
a very hard tree, exceeds 5000 years, according to Adawsok, shews the neces- 
sity of circumspection in making this assertion. I would rather draw the atten- 
tion of travellers to large trees with hard wood, such as the mahogany, which gene- 
rally attains seven feet diameter ; the Conrbaril, wliich it is said acquires a diameter 
of 20 feet in the Antilles ; its great hardness is an argument for its very slow 
growth. The different trees known by the name of Iron-wood, the Pinue 
Lambertiana of California, which is said to be from 150 to 200 feet high, and has 
a circumference of from 20 to 60 feet ; the fig trees of the Indian pagodas, See. 
I would especially recommend travellers to examine all that regards the TarodiuiUs 
{CupreemM diaticha, L.) of Mexico. The immense tree of Chapultepec, which is 
said to attain 117 feet 10 inches circumference ; is it really a single tree or formed 
by the union, of several others ? Has it a hollow cave at its base like those of 
Louisiana, which is said to belong to the same species ? Has its measure been 
taken above this cone, as probably ought to be done, if the cone exist ? 1 recom- 

mend a fresh examination of this gigantic tree : it concerns perhaps the oldest tree 
on the globe. 

The age of indogenow trees is more difficult to ascertain than that of exogenoue, 
both from the country to^which they belong haying been less studied, and on ac- 
count of the absence of the woody layers, and the preservation of the same diameter 
at different periods, which renders their examination more difficult. Indoffcnous trees 
generally appear under two forms $ the first, such as palms, have, almost all, the 
trunk single and marked, at least during the greater part of their life, with circit*' 
lar rings placed at very nearly regular distances ; the others, such as the Draccena, 
have the trunk adorned with branches and are without rings. The age of paClms majf 
be estimated in two ways, very analogous to each other, namely ; 1st, by thff 
height which the trees reach at, compared with the experimental knowledge of the 
rate of growth of each speciee; 2nd, by the number of rings, and thdr mean 
distance compared with the length of the tmnk. Theee two methods rest 
ehisfly on the knowledge of the height of itreet, ae iht study of the age of exo- 


1287 lines in diameter. If, as is asserted, they stUl exist, ihnpt be 


in Scotland, had in 1770 a diameter of 258^ lines, andi|i 
, or 26 hundred years old. 
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|;6DOttS freea depend! on their thioknees. It is neceesary tiien in ^firvtpiaoe . 

to recommend travellers to note exactly the circumference of the 

species of palm,. It should also be required of them to determine ^ 

palms of every species, and to decide from observation, whether 

on the exterior really indicate, as is asserted, the annual growth, or apy 

finite period. . / 

The first method applied to the Date>palm appears to give results which are eon-'" 
formable to truth. Thus in 1809, at Gavalaire, in Provence, a date was known that 
had been sown in 1709 ; it was then 50 feet high ; the greatest height of those 
of Egypt and Barbary, is 60 feet, and the Arabs consider their longest life<<to bo 
from 200 to 300 years. It il^ould be necessary to ascertain in what proportions 
the rapidity of growth decreases at different periods. 

By allowing that the rings on the outside of the trunk mark the years, the 
approximate age of the palms of Brazil might be discovered according to the prin* 
oiples furnished by M. de Martius, in his magnificent work, as follows : 



Height of 
trunk. 

Diameter of 
trunks. 

Distance of" 
Rings. 

Probable age. 

(Enocarpus Eataoia 

feet. 

80 

inches. 

12 

inches. 

7 

years, 

134 

Euterpe oleracea 

120 

8 at 9 

4 at 5 

300 

Euterpe edulia. 

100 

6 at 7 

4 at 5 

.300 

250 to .300 

250 to 300 

600 to 700 

80 to 233 

Iriartea exorhiza 

80 to 100 

12 

4 at 6 

Oulielvna aperioaa. . , ^ . 

60 to 90 
60 to 80 
60 to 80 

6 at 8 

4 at 5 

Cocoa oleracBa . ......... 

12 

1 at 2 

Cocoa uucifera ^ ..... ...... 

4 at 12 

3 at 12 



I give these approximations to travellers as mere indications, and to induce them 
to verify my theory. 

As to indogenous trees, which are covered with branches, and are without regular 
rings, no means have yet been discovered by which to calculate their age, and the 
entire problem must be left for the solution of local observers. It is known that 
Some trees belonging to this class live to a very great age ; such is the celebrated 
Dragon-tree fj^racana draco) in the garden Franchi at Qrotuvaj in the Island of 
Teaeriffe, which was considered remarkable in 1402, at the time of the discovery 
of the island, and which was even then an object of veneration to the people. Mr. 
BaaTfiRirOT (Mem. cur. Nat. vol. 13, p. 781,) who has published a good description 
of this tree, says that in comparing the young neighbouring Dragonniers with tnis 
giant tree, the calculations which be had made regarding the age of the latter 
have more than once astonished him. In 1797, according to M. LEoau, it was 
65 feet in height, 42 in circumference at the middle, and 78 at the bottom. Since 
then the hurricane of the 2l8t July, 1819, has reduced its height very much. 

I am inclined to believe that among the perennial grasses and the shrubs there 
are many much older than they are generally believed to be, but no inquiry has been 
made on this snlgect. 1 may cite a few imperfect facts, which may lead observers 
to turn their attention to the duration of life in these humble plants. I mentioned, 
in my work on rive Qrganography of Vegetables, the ** herbaceous willow,*’ which 
growing on the thin eoil of the Alpine rocks, at the feet of a declivity, gradually 
hngthens its stem as the earth fills up, so as just to ennhle it to shew its head above 
the soil, the top of the tree resmnbling a grass-plot of several yards diameter. I 
: tried to lay open the stem of riiis singular tree, hut 1 never could reeoh its 

" /l^e : the length laid bare, compared with the extreme slowness of its growth, 
indicated a very advanced age. 
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. ‘Xllattbe downK of t\it S<Ath of France, the perennial atallai of the and 

i'5ai# ij^Mnophora lengthen as the level of the gronnd rises : 1 never ^nld socoeed 
l&acfciBg their real root, and I incline to believe that these plants are sow- 
4 ?ontemporanoous with the downs themselves ; the runners of the nymphssa, 

' M^ivb-grass, and various ferns, ought also to furnish examples of extraordmary 
longevity, but I know no certain method of appreciating it. 

I wiB even descend to plants of a still lower class. M. Vauchur watched a 
lichen for 40 years, withont observing any sensible change of size. How know we 
that among the patches of moss which envelope our rocks, some may not be coeval 
even with their birth or elevation ? and thus in the beds of certain rivers, some 
weeds may have been existing ever since their waters began to flow 1 

But setting aside these obscure objects, and confining ourselves to the noble 
trees whose history is a matter of general interest, we must acknowledge the solution 
of the problem, above proposed, to be full of curiosity. Let us hasten to do it before 
the progress of industry, the calculations of the timber merchant, 'the change of 
property, the development of civilization, — ^have united to destroy the objects of 
our search. The change of religious opinions, and the extinction of many respect- 
able, though superstitious, feelings, are quickly tending to diminish the veneration 
that certain old trees were wont^to inspire in our ancestors. Let us hasten then to 
record the dimensions and the dates of those that are still left, and if it be possible, 
preserve the monuments of ages gone by. I raise my voice on, behalf of these me- 
dals of antiquity* — I would preserve tliem from sacrilegious destruction — whether 
as historical monuments, or as pleasing memorials for the imaginatioi: to ^well on. 

I address myself to the forester, the naturalist, the traveller, the artist ; to all 
public authorities of all nations : I call on them to measure all the oldest trees in 
fheir neighbourhood, by the process I have pointed out. — All who have the power of 
publishing, should at once cuinmit their researches to the press, the only lasting 
medium of record in our days ; — to those who have not, I offer to make the record 
myself in their names, when possessed of the facts, in a work expressly on the age 
of trees, for which I hare collected materials. Those travellers who are not sufficient 
botanists to give the right name to a tree, should forward a dried specimen of a 
branch in flower, to which a few specimens of the wood itself may be added, to 
serve as the means of measuring the ratio of annual increase. 

'Note. We have for some time sought to give this highly interesting memoir to our 
readers in its entire shape, because India seems to be peculiarly adapted for the species 
of research which the author so zealously enjoins. The ancient forests of India, in all 
ages venerated and fostered by the Hindhs, may still contain trees under which 
Rama abode in his banishment, or Hanuman assembled his monkey ranks 1 liCt us 
hasten to determine the age of those within our reach. The celebrated banian-tree in 
Tirbut, for instance, has lost Its parent stem, but taking the outermost offset now be- 
come a large tree, and tracing the period of its taking root, and applying the saw 
calculation to all the Intermediate dependents, we shall doubtless find a very high 
antiquity for the original tree. 

A young friend in the Midnapfir district has already commenced the inquiry <m 
other trees ; the following is an extract from his letter. 

* * The largest tree I have met with was a pipal at Chiliana* It measured 63 feet in 
circumference at the ground, and 37 at the height of 6 feet. 1 cut into It and mea- 
sured 7 rings in 3 inches : now at Midnapur pipal trees give a dreumferenee of 
6 feet 1 inch on an average of about 15 to 20 years g»ow^, dadfieting the bark, 1 1 laches 
radius { therefore the Chlliana tree in being fi feet iUvttdiuSf ahoold be about 160 years 
old, which is not much after lOi/' The pi]^ it a loote.grahied wood, aqd easily liable 
to decay.— E d. 
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IX. — Miacellaneou$. 

1. — IVbte tm Me d^cr^fton sf the Iron Sui^ension Bridge near 
In our account of Mi^or PresgraTe^s bridge, vol. Tl, page 538y thm 
typographical errors, atad inaccuracies of expression, which thosd 
similar works may desire to see corrected. 

In page 540, in lieu of ** the tension, to be sustained at each point of 
would be 85.632 tons, including the load,** we should have said, follo4^llg1^ ' 
authority of the printed account of the work, that the ** tension of the bridge and 
chains unloaded at either point of suspension, is estimated to be 95.fi32 tons 
while supimsing the clear portion of the platform, 190 feet by Ilf, or 2,185 
square feet, to be crowded with men, at 69 lbs. per superficial foot, tbe loaded 
bridge will have a weight of 120 tons ; and the tension on each point of suspension 
will result, 217 .674 tons. This gives 10 tons for the maximum strain that can be 
applied to the square inch of sectional area of iron. The general tension will of 
course be less than half that quantity. There are 780 factory maunds of iron in 
the bridge, which cost in its finished rate about 19| Ca. Sa. Rs. per inaund. 

2. — Mr, Previi^'smode of preserving bread for Ships, 

We said nothing of Mr. Previt^’s prepared milk, because we did not think that 
its quality was very agreeable to the palate, in fact we doubt whether it be possible 
to evaporate milk to dryness without changing its properties ; but of Mr. Previtd*s 
bread wecan speak in the highest strain of encomium, from having made abreakfast 
off his regenerated rusk of November last, in preference, to other fresh loaves 
and rolls on the table ! Tbe mode of preservation adopted is simply to drive off 
all the inherent moisture from the bread by a moderate heat, and hermetically 
seal it in tin boxes until required. It is then exposed to steam, to supply the 
natural moisture, and rebaked lightly and rapidly on the surface. 

Without detracting in any way from the merit of Mr, Previtb’s invention, we 
may mention, on the authority of Lieut. Braddock, that the same principle has 
been long practised at Madras. In the parching land'^wlnds in the interior, 
when bread becomes perfectly dry and hard during a march, the native cooks 
Sprinkle it with water, and place it between two hot earthen pans over a fire ; the 
ateam penetrates, and softens the whole mass ; the heat is then raised, sufficiently to 
rebake the surface. We do not know if the same simple plan prevails in Hindustan, 
but the hint is well worth the consideration of travellers in our hot winds by land 
or river. 

-3. — Illustration of Herodotus^ account of the mode of obtaining gold dust in the 

deserts of Kobi, 

In Hbbrbn's Asiatic nations, vol. 1, we fiind the following remarks on this 
snlject, commencing with an extract from Herodotus : 

** There are other Indians living near the city Caspatyras and the country of 
Pacstyica, {the city and territory of Cabul,) situated to the North of the rest of 
the ljidiaii..BatioKiB, resembling the Bactrians, their neighbours, in their manner of 
life. These are the most warlike of all the Indians, and tbe people who go t6 
procure the gold, Bor » the neighbourhood of this nation is a sandy desert, in 
which are ants, less i|i'’jdze than dogs but larger than foxes, specimens of which 
are to be seen at Urn reridenee of the king of Persia, having been brought from 
that country.^ ' These creatures make themselves habitations under ground, throw- 
ian:jap the sand Uke the ants in OreMi which they nearly resemble in appearance. 
The aand,. however, consista' of gbld'^dust. To pirooture this the Indians make 
InOianidiis into the desert^ taking nrith them tiuree eamdLs, a male one on each 
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And H female in llie centre, on which the rider aita^ taldng enre to obooee one 
' ^ recently foaled. When in this manner they come to the |dAce sHiere 

fhd ante are, the Indians fill their sacks with the sand, and ride back as that an 
thay oaU) the ants pnrsaing them, as the Persians say, by the scent ; the female 
feftimal, eager to rejoin her young one, surpassing the others in speed and per- 
aewanee. It is thus, according to the Persians, that the Indians obtain the 
greater part of their gold ; at the same time Uiat tlie metal is also found, though 
in less quantities, in mines.” 

Herodotus has so accurately marked the situation of these auriferous deserts 
that it is impossible to be mistaken. The nation in whose neighbourhood they are 
situated ** live near to Bactria and Pactyica, to the north of the other Indians,” 
and consequently among the mountains of Utile Thibet, or Little Bucharia; and 
the desert in their vicinity can be no otbei than that of Cobi, which is bounded 
by the mountains of the above countries. 

There is no doubt that the account of the historian is applicable to this region. 
■We have already remarked that the lofty chain of mountains which limit the de- 
sert, is rich in veins of gold ; and not only the riveis which flow from it west- 
ward, through great Bucharia, but the desert-streams which run to the east and 
lose themselves in the sand, or in.inlund seas, all carry down a quantity of gold- 
sand. Besides, who knows not that the adjacent country of Thibet abounds in 
gold? Nor can we be surprised if, at the present day, the rivers in question 
should be leas abundant than formerly in that metal, as must always be the case 
when it is not obtained by the process of mining, but washed down by a stream. 
As late, however, ns the last century, gold-sand was imported from this country 
by the caravans travelling to Siberia ; and under Peter the Great this ga%e Occasion 
to aboitiie atlempts to discover those supposed 11 Dorados, which were not with- 
out some beneficial results for the science of geograjdiy, thuugl. utteily unprofit, 
able for the purposes of finance. 

That these were not ants, but a larger species of animal, having a skin, it 
apparent not only from the account ot Herodotus, but fiom that of Megastheue* 
in Arrian, (India, OP. p, 1/D,) ^ho saw tilth skins, which he desciibes as being 
larger than those of foices. The count Von Veltheim in his Sammlung einiger 
Auisatze, vol. IT, p. 208, etc., has started the ingenious idea that the skins of 
the foxes, (Canis Corsak, Linn.) found in great abundance in this country, were 
employed in the washing of gold, and which, as they burrow in the earth, may 
ha\e given rise to the fable. Bold as this conjecture may appear, it deserves to 
be remarked, as it is in pcitcct agreement with what wc know of the natural his- 
tory of the counti'y. The actual observation of fresh travellers can alone affbrd «■ 
a complete solution.” 

This idea of tue skins of animals beiog used in the washing of tbfi gold saml 
elucidates well the marvellous tale of the Giecian author. It is a oommon practice 
in Savoy to this day. Perhaps however the simple account pubh’shed in the first 
volume of the present journal, page 10, of the mode employed by the Burmese in 
collecting the gold dust of the Kyenduen river by fixing the horns of a peculiar spe- 
cies of wild cow in the small streams coming from the hills, to entaagle the gold dust 
in the velvet or hairy coat with which the young horns are enveloped, may throw 
Some fresh light on the subject. The horus (Mr. 1mm was inlbirmed, although hinti* 
seif rather iuoredulous) are sold with the gold dust sod saasd adhering to them far 
12 or 13 ticals a piece- Now may it not be very probable that in the gold streams ' 
to the north of Himalaya, whole fleeces of some Cfiiall animal Wvre employed for the 
same purpose, and were occasionally sold entire ? 
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\,>.-^Tran8lation of an Inscription in the Pali and Burma hangnages tm.a 

stone slab from Ramdvati, (fiamree Island,) in Arracan, presented to the 

Asiatic Society by H, Walter, Esq. C. as explained by Ratna Paii4. 

The first line contains the name of the temple, the section of which 
is commemorated, in the Burma character, (bee Plate XV .) 

KALiANi siNDOGi (the ’pr<c«iperous tcmplc). 

[Then follows in the Pali character and dialect of the Sanscrit the 
following aslfika.] 

Invocation to Buddha. 

ParaminanU-gyanassa varachAkinda rdjino, — ^gun4chint4ya puaaassa chiraag 
dibbatfi a&sanam. 

To the divine authority of infinite wisdom, of supreme majesty, and 
incomprehensible virtue, be glory for evermore. V 

[This is followed by an interpretation in Burmese, also written in tne 
Pall character ; after which come some more asldkas, and a prose aeepunt 
of the purport of the record, which is then detailed at length in the com- 
mon Burma language, forming the main portion of the inscription.3 

Bikhfi sangbdna ajjena s4ta n^nda nfim^na— rattha rdjinda raj^na migosira pna- 
naindyam, 

Chhidr.-ol»mi)a.r«iiia.n«taii 8«Dp«t< jin. cbakkdto— Th^ Twm 
pitakdkovida tb^ra 

Vimai^aVaksa Dbaja m^iar^a gfirfi pdmakkA Mahiada PsmnkhS^ysadBMkA 
vattiiko pancha, 

Patittiid pi^sum irtteanam,— tisuna n^saag dgantra imd aiindc^ aainsftd 

tebi th4rehi cb^tiya pabat^ tammh, t6»tt tdvoeba gdmte tsm kbthi^ dmayfi 
vanadBU rakbaka tesdsig. 

Bahavv kida, ftOtM mmmttui—mmiMm MU tAtacMl itaaM 

sdsanam. ■ ' - ' ■'.%/, ^ ',// 

Sami devdefaa rtydno dibaate dbaauaa pdti* 

aatu dsanydka. ’ 

D D . , 1 ' ’ ''' 
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la concert with his assembly of priests the illustrious king i^ 

Raja Seta Naoinda*, in the full moon of the mouth 
in the year 2329t of the sacred or Jina era, having nominsiited' ihie 
venerable priest, learned in the three volumes. Vim ala vansa j»ha7M:, 
©f illustrious family, chief Guru, and saint, after the metier the 
holy Mahindat, uud five eminent divines, established the Battddha 
rel%ioii throughout the country : three of these having come, founded 
the kaliani temple : as many villages as there were, so many chaityui* 
did these guardians of mankind erect on the joyful hills. 

May tlie dignified of men, stand fast in the holy precepts, unruffled 
like an ocean of oil, and with saints, rajas, and good devtis, spreading 
illumination as the full moon, in multitudes attain freedom § . 

Burmese text. 

Four months after attainment of final emancipation by Buddh, 
and after the dispersion and extermination of those who conformed 
not to the dictates of his shastras were complete, 500 Arahanta}\ 
entered into a general conference on the remarkable sayings, maxims, 
and doings of Buddh. From this time to the third general conference 
Dasaka bonaka 6iggava,Moooal.iputtatissatheb, and their successors, 
preserved the shastras in purity. In the third general conference, and 
in the 218th year of the annihilation of Buddha, when his doctrines and 
dogmas w^ere established and become the rule and standard amongst his 
votaries, a certain minister, MoGOALiPUTTATissAXHERby name, in union 
with the votaries, companions, and guardians of the Arahant, employed 
appropriate instruments to circulate Buddhism amongst mankind. It 
was on this occasion first established in Ceylon, where it has been ever 
since maintained and preserved by Mahinda Sonathsr, Aritha, Tis- 
SAATT A Kadasumana, Bigh A6UMANA, and by their respective succes- 
sors to this day. In the country of Suvannabhummi (in Burmafa called 
SatJktm) it was first introduced in the 236th year of Buddh annihilation 
by Sonathbb and Uttakather, and has been preserved with purity 

* Lord of the white elephant, a translation of the Burmese R4jd*8 name Simpy^t 
myaskhin mentwrAgl. (See the same name correctly written in page 212 ). — Ed. 

*t* In Pdli, as in Sanscrit, the date is expressed in words : chhidra, champa, rdma^ 
and netruy (hole, a fitywer of two kinds, Ram, and eye,) signifying respectively 9, 2, 
3, and.2 (see page 3 of the present volume,) and forming invertedly the year 2329 
of the Gautama era, which corresponds with A. D. 1785-6 . — Ed. 

X A Buddha saiutr son of Dharma Asoka. 

$ The FdU text was made out with the hedp of Hindu pandits ; it may not be 
quite correctly rendered, though most of words are readily convertible into 
Banserit. — Kn, 

-/if ,3^ Arhant is meant those who have achieved an entire conquest over their 
^ ey|l pfMsiouB, without a possibility of these passions ever obtaining die predomi<^ 
Dsuee^ 
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nnoe by hiB succestor!>. In the IGOQth year, in^hen the AraAanta 
i; J^ecame paramount in the country of Pukkam, and in the king'dom of 
Arimaddantti the sovereign thereof, Amoeathacho, in the greatnesi^ hf 
^s regard and esteem for the ehastra* invited the learned from the 
try of Sathums and planted it in his own dominions, which was done 
through the instrumentality of Sonathbra and Uttar athbr, and their 
disciples and survivors. Those who planted the shastras in Pukkam In 
union with the trahscendently wise, as also with Uttarajivathbr (the 
guide of the king of Pukam country), the disciple of Ary avans am athbr, 
who was the disciple of Mahakalathbr (of Dassita), in the year 1714, 
with the view of performing the piija of Buddh, Utharajivamathbr 
and the rest went to and united with the followers and successors of 
Mahindather and other great personages in Ceylon, and there engaged 
in religious exercises, and held discussions on the shastras ; he felt great 
pleasure in finding the shastras pure and unalloyed, went to the temple in 
a body with them, and engaged in holy exercises. His disciple Chhapa* 
dasamanb was on this occa!§ion ordained a minister, and accordingly 
began to study the shastras with intensity in Ceylon, and in due course 
was promoted in ministerial rank, and installed one of the paramount 
ministers. In the year 1724, and in' the reign of Narapatichesu, he 
uniting with Sivalithera of Temaiitte village, Tamalinbather of Kam^ 
boja, Ananhathsk of Kingchipurat Rahubather of Ceylon, all unusually 
versant in the shastras, which they had wholly committed to memory, 
they came to Pukam country, where since the introduction of the shas* 
tras, as above stated, to the year 2314, the shastras were maintained 
and preserved by Mahindather, Sonather, and Uttarather, and, 
their survivors and successors. After the death of his spiritual guide, Vi- 
CHiTTA lankara samme began to study the volumes csdled Nayattika,. 
Gandhara, and Abhidhamapitakat (metaphysics) under the guidance of 
Dhammavilamaharajaguru. It happened that in the Burmese year 
1132, and in the reign of Chhangprurhang, he entered a society called 
Suddarma, and standing before the highest minister, addressed him thus ; 

1 am your follower, and in order to have myself confirmed in the 
career in which 1 have started, I would choose you as my chief spiritu* 
al guide,'* and turning himself to Maha Srisaddhafi^avarachharato 
and Buddh arakkhita mahabamicharato (who was the suj>erior minis- 
ter of the temple of the Pukam country), he besought them to become his 
secondary guides. 

It happened in the 100th year, that in the country of Vesali, the mi- 
nisters who had come there from made ten several additions to 

the shastras, and which were in full prevalence, 'thus 'endangering the 
orthodoxy of the shastras. 

D D 2 
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In the reign of MAHAMANTOOLAitavB bhono/troi* rbwata^ ’ 
M ANOTARA, m the year 2323 » certein unholy priests violated iho laWa ^of 
the holy Buddr by inventing in the Pali language ten heterodox 
doctrines of their own, and substituting them in the stead of the 
dictates of Bvddh. It was amongst other things directed, that a piece 
of yellow cloth of four cubits long and one span in breadth, tied around 
the breast, should form the only raiment of priests — a doctrine to which 
they gave all the force of their own example. These inconsistencies 
made the monarch anxious to exhibit and elucidate to all his subjects, 
both foreigners and aborigines, the laity and the priesthood, the true 
shastras with commentaries : he therefore convened a general meeting, 
where those versed in shastrical lore, by long discussion and close scru- 
tiny, came to the conclusion that the use of the yellow cloth in the manner 
stated was a violation of the shastras, and that priests should roll part of 
their cloth, and pass it under their arms ; when it was also enjoined that 
the uninitiated priests should study Sekhiyavat ha, (a volume which regu- 
lates dress and ceremonies.) and correct by its dictates their system of 
mendicancy, habiliments, and general demeanour. Many holy volumes, 
teeming with sapient comments, were brought to demonstrate the incon- 
sisteiy;y of the practices prevalent, which could not be gainsaid or coun- 
teracted by the advocates of the new system, who formed a class living 
by themselves in the village of Dum. 

Another general conference was held, in which presided Mahatasa. 
There was a class of priests called Chhahhaggi, who used to practise ten 
several kinds of inconsistencies, when in the year 2326, it was deter- 
mined and ascertained that the practice was founded on tradition, and 
not in the shastras. Chhangpru mbahrakhano manq tarah kri, 
the king of Amarapura, to whom were subject several tributar}' rajas, 
being displeased at the perversion, he by the power he was invested 
with by the institutions of Heaven, as well as by those of the laws of 
‘ his own kingdom, suppressed unholineB8,and amongst the rest destroyed 
the evil practices alluded to, and what was impure he filtered into re- 
finement, so that the conduct and holy exercises of the priests were 
brought to concord and harmony, and those who followed wrong 
or their own whims, were brought within the pale of orthodoxy. 

Iii fine like Sridhammasoka, king of the world, he directed the cir- 
cuhttioh and eetahlidimient of the shastras in all accessible countries. 
Having heard tiiait the shastras were made light of in a country called 
he took possession of it, and brought and charmed away 
thenoe the statue of Maramuni, and deposited it in a temple decorated 
with gems. 

In Brotlxer Changprurhang*b reign, Vichitta lankara being ex- 
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^tjbraordiBanly vemd in ehastrical learning, tke sovereign invested him 
with the joint office of Vimaia vansamdhaja^maharaja guru, and the presi- 
dency of the five several religious denominations; and they are as foUo^, : 
Pimyavaasaparama maharaja Chtrucharato, Munindasridhaja makarujfs 
OurucharatOt Chandamedhabhidhara maharqja Gvrucharato, Paramasti^ 
ihaja maharaja Giirucharato, 

After a consultation between the king and the priests of the country, 
it was determined upon, that some should be employed in extending 
and circulating the shastras beyond tlie limits to which they were 
confined. To this end those who had the shastras by heart started in 
the year Sakkaraj 1 148 (a. d. 1 786), with a view to plant and introduce 
it in Rammavati, in the island of YanhyaKvyan, accompanied by a numer- 
ous retinue and attendants to answer every purpose. But before the con- 
veyers of the holy word arrived at the destined place, they were escorted 
with honor thither by (the governor) Narasamankvyo, the general 
Chichkayray khongsiha kvyo chva, &c. Chiksihanakhangnat 
MHAKG TAKNGORALHAKYo'tAN, and the chicf Secretary Chare krive- 
rasunoorasu miung, and other chiefs of the country, who introduced 
the body composing the mission into the country. So great was the effect 
produced by their arrival, that from the 5th day of Tabodoa, (February,) 
to the end of the month, the very flower of the country were ordai»e4 
priests of different degrees in the great temple called Mahavihara, 

In the full-moon of Tabongla, (March,)a temple called Kalyani simtokri, 
was duly consecrated ; in short, the various parts and villages of the 
island abounded with temples and pagodas, which were on this occasion 
built and consecrated. They also fixed the holy shastras in DvdrdvaH 
and Meghdvati*, and brought into operation the holy institutions, so that 
the very government and all its members, with the subjects of the island, 
heard with attention the three several classes of holy science, read, ex- 
pounded, And proclairaed, in which they were eventually established. 
Thus holiness was attained, ministers of different ranks and degrees com- 
menced the study of the shastras, so that the very island shone with 
yellow robes, characteristic of the prayers of holiness. During this state 
of things, it was earnestly prayed by all the zealous, that the unholy 
should separate and divide themselves from the righteous within 5000 
years, and that the excellent of the land with their votaries may Rhine 
and prosper, in order that they may at last obtain that most transi^diant 
of all bliss, Nirbhan, (final emancipation.) 

• Sandoway and Cheduba, according to Mr. WAtTRR’s free translation of the 
same inscription, which has reached us too late to be otherwise available than for 
general comparison with Batna Paula’s version.— Ed. 



214 Translation of a Burmese Inscription, 

Ih—TVanslation of an Inscription in the PdU character and Burmasf 
Language t on a stone at Buddh Gya^ in Behar, Plate XVI. 

Wlien the Burmese ambassador Mbnqy Maha Chssu and his suite 
Y<rere on their way to the Upper Provinces, to visit the Governor Gene* 
ral ; they took the opportunity of paying their devotions at the cele* 
brated Buddhist temple near Gya. There, as usual making notes of 
every occurrence, they took copies of an ancient inscription in the P41i 
character, discovered by them, in a half-buried situation near the Maha 
Bodhi gdch or sacred pipal tree, on the terrace of the temple. A copy 
of their manuscript having come into Ratna Paula's hands, he has 
obliged me by lithographing the text, as a sequel to the more lengthy 
inscription from Rarnree in the present number. 

It will be remarked that there is a near coincidence in the names of 
the kings of Ava, alluded to in the two inscriptions ; although an inter- 
val of more than 500 years separates the two in date : this can only be 
cleared up by a better knowledge of the history of the country, than 
we now possess. In the Burmese chronological table, published in 
Crawfurd's Embassy, Sato-mano-bya (probably the same as Sado-meng) 
only founded Angwa or Ava in the Sakkaraj year 726. In 667-8, Ta- 
cm-sHANG-si-HA-su reigned in Panya : his grand-son founded and 
reigned in Chit-gaing, 

At page 111, Lieut. Burt refers to an unintelligible inscription at Gya, 
mentioned by Mr. Harington ; but that contained only one line, and 
was ill a diderent locality. The present inscription seems therefore to 
have escaped attention up to the present moment : it is now recorded 
as furnishing an authentic note of the construction of the Buddha Gya 
monument in the year 1305 a. n. ; for it maybe presumed that the pre- 
vious Chaityas and Buddhist structures had been long before levelled 
with the ground, and the inscription states, that previous missions to 
reconstruct the edifice had been unsuccessful. As proving that this spot 
is held in peculiar veneration by the Burmese, it may be remembered that 
in 1823, a deputation of Buddha priests was sent from Amarapura, 
by the Burman emperor, to perform the obsequies of his predecessor, 
recently deceased, at the shrine of Buddha Gya. 

Translation, 

** This is one of the 84,000 shrines erected by Sri Dharm Aboka, 
ruler c^the world ( Jambodwip), at the end of the 218th year of Buddha 
annihilation, (B. C. 326,) upon the holy spot in which Bhaoavan 
(B uddha\ tasted milk and honey (madkupayasa :J In lapse of time, 
having fallen into disrepair, it was rebuilt by a priest named Naik* 
MAH ANT A. Again, being nuned, it was restored by RajaSADo-MANO. 
After a long interval it was once more demolished, when Raja Sbhptv* 
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tfAiCHEN-TARA-MBNOi appointed his gdrd Sri-dhamma raja-ovka to 
saperintend the building. He proceeded to the spot with his disciple, 
Sri Kasyapa, but they were unable to complete it, although aided in 
every way by the Raja. Afterwards Varadasi-naik-thera petitioned 
the Raja to undertake it, to which he readily assented, commissioning 
prince Pyutasing to the work, who again deputed the younger Pyuba- 
KHBNG, and his minister Rath a, to cross over and repair the sacred 
building. It was thus constructed a fourth time, and finished on Friday 
the 10th day of Pyndola, in the Sakkaraj year 667 (a. d. 1305). On Sun- 
day tlie 8th of Tachhaon-mungla, 668 (a. d. 1306), it was consecrated 
with splendid ceremonies and offerings of food, perfumes, banners, and 
lamps, and piija of the famous ornamented tree called calpa-vriksha : and 
the poor (two ?) were treated with charity, as the Raja's own children ? 
Thus was completed this meritorious act, which will produce eternal 
reward and virtuous fruits. May the founders endure in fame, enjoy the 
tranquillity of Nirbhan, and become Arahanta on the advent of Arya 
Maitri (the future Buddha)." 

HI, Classification oftheNdwdrs, or Aborigines of Ndpdl Proper, preceded 

by the most authoritative Legend relative to the Origin and Early 
History of the Race. 

The Swoyambhti Piirfma relates in substance as follows : That former- 
ly the valley of N^pal was of circular form, and full of very deep water, 
and that the mountains confining it were clothed witJi the densest for- 
ests, giving shelter to numberless birds and beasts. Countless water- 

fowl rejoiced in the waters. The name of the lake was Naga V^sa; it 
was beautiful as the Lake of Indra; south of the Hemachal, the resi- 
dence of Karkotaka, ])rince of the N^gas seven cos long, and as many 
broad. In the lake were many sorts of water-plants ; but not the lotos. 
After a time, Vipasyi Buddha arrived, with very many disciples and 
Bhikshiis, from Vindiimati Nagar, in Madhya D6sa, at the Lake of 
NAga V4sa, in the course of his customary religious peregrinations. 
Vipasyi, having thrice circumambulated the lake, seated himself in the 
N. W. (V4ydkona) side of it. and, having repeated several mantras 
over the root of a lotos, he threw it into the water, exclaiming. “ What 
time this root shall produce a flower, then, from out of the flower, Swo- 
yambhu. the Lord of Aknishtha Bhavana, shall be revealed m the form 
of flame; and then shall the lake become a cultivated and populous 

country.” Having repeated these words, Vipasyi departed. Long after 

the date of this prophecy, it was ful6lled according to the letter. 

After Vipasyi Buddha, came Sikhi Buddha to N&ga VAsawith a great 
company of respectful followers, composedof rajas and persons of the four 
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castes (chatur varana), Sikhi, so soon as he beheld Jitoti-rup-Swo*^ 
YAMBHU, offered to him many laudatory forms of prayer : then rising* 
thrice walked round N4ga V^sa* and* having done so* thus addressed 
his disciples: “ This place shall hereafter* by the blessing of S wo yambhu* 
become a delightful abode to those who shall resort to it from all quaiv 
ters to dwell in it, and a sweet place of sojourn for the pilgrim and pas- 
senger ; my apotheosis is now near at hand* do you all take your leave of 
me and depart to your own counlr)^" So saying Sikhi threw himself 
into the waters of NAga VAsa, grasping in his hands the stalk of the 
lotos, and his soul was absorbed into the essence of Swovambhit. 
Many of his disciples, following their master, threw themselves in the 
lake* and were absorbed into Sw'otambhu, (i. e. the self-existent ;) the 
rest returned home. Viswabhu was the third Buddha who visited 
NAga Vasa. Viswabhu was born in Anfipama-puri-nagar* of Mad- 
hya d^sa, (in the Trita yuga ;) his life was devoted to benefitting his 
fellow -creatures. His visit to Ndpal was long after that of Sikhi, and* 
like Sikhi, he brought with him a great many disciples and Bhikshas* 
Rajas and cultivators, natives of his own land. Having repeated the 
praises of Swoyambhu-jtoti-ritpa he observed. “ In this lake Prajna- 
fturupa-Guhydswari will be produced. A Bodhisatwa will, in time, make 
her manifest out of the waters : and this place* through the blessing of 
SwoYAMBHU* will become replete with villages* towns* and tirthas* and in- 
habitants of various and diverse tribes.*' Having thus prophesied he thrice 
circumambulated the lake and returned to his native country. The Bod- 
hisatwa above alluded to is Manju Sri, whose native place is very far off* 
towards the north* and is called Pancha Sirsha Parvata* [which is situated 
in Maha China D^s*.] One day in the Trita ;^uga, and immediately after 
the coming of Viswabhu Buddha to NAga VAsa, Manju Sri, meditat- 
ing upon what was passing in the world* discovered by means of his di- 
vine science that Swoyambhu-jyoti-rupa, that is, the self-existent, in 
the form of flame, was revealed out of a lotos in the Lake of NAga 
VAsa. Again* he reflected within himself : Let me behold that 
sacred spot* and my name will long be celebrated in the world ; and 
on the instant, collecting together his disciples* comprising a multitude 
of the peasantry of the land, and a Raja named Dharai akar* he assum- 
ed the form of Viswakarma, and with his two Ddvis (wives*) and the 
persons above-mentioned* set out upon the long journey from Sirsha 
Parvata to NAga VAsa. There having arrived, and having made pdja 
to the self-existent* he began to circumambulate the lake* beseeching 
all the while the aid of Swotambhu in prayer. In the second circuit* 
when he had reached the central barrier mountain on the south* he 


The bracketed portions are from the commentators. 
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became satisfied that that was the best place whereat to draw off the ' 
waters of the lake. Immediately he struck the mountain with his 
scimitar, when the sundered rock gave passage to the waters, and the 
bottom of the lake became dry. He then descended from the moun* 
tain, and began to walk about the valley in all directions. As he ap- 
proached Guhyeswari*. he beheld the water bubbling up violently from 
the spot, and betook himself with pious zeal to the task of stopping 
it. No sooner had he commenced than the ebullition of the water 
became less violent, when, leaving bare only the flower of the lotos, the 
root of which was the abode of Guhydswari, lie erected a protecting 
structure of stone and brick over the recumbent stalk, and called the 
structure, which rose into a considerable elevation as it neared the 
flower of the lotos, Saiya Giri. This work completed, Manju Sri 
began to look about him in search of a fit place of residence, and at 
length constructed for that purpose a small hill, to which he gave the 
name of Manju Sri Parbata^ (the western half of the little hill of Sam- 
bhii Nath,) and called the desiccated valley, Nepdld — Ne signifying the 
sender (to paradise), who is S wo vambhu; and jod/a, cherished, implying 
that the protecting genius of the valley was Swoyambhit or Adhi 
Buddha. Thus the valley got the name ofNdpdla: and, since very 
many persons had came from Mount Sirsha [or China] with Manju 
Sr!, for the residence of Dharmakar Raja and his suite, Manju 
constructed a large place of abode, half way between Mount Swoy- 
ambhu and Guhyeswari, and named it after himself, Manja PaU 
tuna, and established therein Dharmakar [of Maha China], as Raja, 
subjecting the whole of the inferior sort of people who came from Sirsha 
Parbata to J)harmakak*s rule, and providing abodes for them in the 
city of Manja Pattana. 

Thus was N^pdl peopled : the first inhabitants of which came all 
from Mount Sirsha [which is in Maha China], and thus the valley got 
the name of Ndpald, and its inhabitants that of Nepiili, [whose primi- 
tive language was Chinese.] [This language in course of time came to 
be much altered by the immigration of people from Madhya d^sa, and 
by the necessary progress of corruption and change in a new country, 

* The site of the temple is near the centre of the valley, on the skirts of the 
lovely grove of Pasupati ; and above 2i or 3 miles east from mount Sambhu, 
The fable says, that the root of the lotos of Guhyt^swari was at the former pUoe» 
and the flower at the latter ; the recumbent stalk being extended throughout the 
interval between them. Swoyambhu or Adhi Buddha is supposed to reside in 
the flower, in the form of flame ; Prajana Pabamita or Guhybswabi, in or at 
the root, in the form of water. 
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till a new language arose in N^pAl by the natural course of things. The 
primitive inhabitants of Nepal were all of one caste, or had no caste* 
But their dei^cendants, in the course of time, became divided into many 
castes, according to the trades and professions which they Allowed ; and 
of these, such as abandoned the world and shaved their heads, became 
Bhikshu, Srainana, Chailaka, and Arhana, and took up their abode in 
forests or in monasteries. The latter four orders are all ascetical ; and in 
strictness absolutely excluded from all worldly commerce. But should 
any of them, still retaining the custom of tonsure, become worldly men, 
such are called Sravaka, &c. to a great extent of diverse *names]. Man- 
ju Sri, having by such deeds as these acquired the highest celebrity in 
N6pal, ostensibly, and for the instruction of the j)eople, relinquislied his 
mortal form, and became nirvdn ; but, in truth, departed for Mount 
Sirsha with his two Devis, and in due course arrived at Pancha Sirsha 
Parvata. Some time after the disappearance of Manju Ski [in the Trita 
yiig] Karkut Sand Buddha came toNep^l, with someBhikshukas,DnAit- 
MAPALA Raja, and a multitude of the common people, from Kshemavati 
nagar, of Madhya dc&a. The beauty of the country delighted him, and he 
remarked that in such a land the cultivator must be sure to reap as be 
sowed. He paid his devotions to Swoyambhu, and then launched out in 
praise of the merits of Manju Sri theNipalese patriarch. Afterwards, he 
performed piija to Guhyeswari, and then ascended Sankhocha mountain 
(Siva Pilra) : the prospect of the valley from that mount fiUed him with 
fresh delight, and he again celebrated the excellence ot the country. 
Gunadhvaja, a Brahman, and Abhayandada, a Kshetriya, and others of 
the four castes (chatur varana), respectful follovvers of Kurkut Sand, 
here solicited at his hands the favour of being made Bhikshukas, in order 
that they might remain in this hai)py land, and by the worship of Swo- 
YAMBHU attain to high merit and honour. Kurkut cheerfully complied, 
and agreed to make a great many of the company Bhikshukas ; and since 
the mountain top aflorded no water for that ceremony, he by his divine 
power caused a spring to issue from the rock, and with its waters gave to 
his followers the requisite Abhisheka or baptism. He called the river 
that originated with this spring VangmatiJ ; and then related to liia 
followers both the past and future history of the valley watered by the 
Vangmati. Then, having left behind him at Nepal, Raja Dhakmapal 
and some Bhikshus and common folks, who had come with him, and 
desired to stay, Kurkut Sand departed with the rest of them to his 
native city of Kshemiivati. These companions of Kurkut Sand, or Kra- 
KuccBAND, were the first natives of the plains of India (Madhya-ddsa) 
who remained in N^pal. Many of them, addicting themselves to the 
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business of the world, became householders and the founders of several 
towns and villages in N^p^l ; whilst others, who adopted the ascetical 
profession, ^welt in the forests and Vih^irs. When these Madhya- 
d^siyas had became numerous in N^p^, they and their descendants 
were confounded with the former or northern colonists under the 
common appellation of Nepali and Newan ; being only separated and 
contradistinguished by tlie several trades and professions which they 
hereditarily practised. Thus, in the early ages. Nepal had four classes 
of secular x>eogle, as Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, and four 
ascetical classes, namely, Bhikshu, Srainana, Chailaka, and Arhanta, 
dwelling in forests and monasteries ; and all were Buddh-mdrgl, 

Accovnl of Dharmakar Raja and DJiarnmpdl Raja. 

Dharmakau, the before noted Chinese prince of Nepal, being dis- 
gusted with the world, abandoned his sovereign power, and placed 
mapdly the Raja of Gour-des„ already mentioned, upon his throne. Dhar- 
mapdl governed his subjects wdth perfect justice and clemency, and made 
puja at the Chaitya erected by Dharmakat, and regarded with %qual 
favour his subjects that came from Mount Sirsha [or Maha China], and 
those who emigrated from Madhya-des. 

Account of Prachanda Deva. — Prachanda Dk\ a, a Raja of Gour-d6s, 
(which is adjacent toMadliya-dc\s,) andof theKslietriya tribe, was the wise 
man of his age and country. At length, being inspired w^ith the ambition 
of becoming nirvana he abandoned liis princeh^ sway ; and taking with 
him a few sages, he began to wander over various countries, visiting 
all the shrines and pilgrimages, and in the course of his peregrinations 
arrived at Nepal. He was delighted with the beauty of tlie country, 
and having visited every tiriha, and pith, and devatay and having 
made puja to the Tri Ratnay or triad, he w ent to the temple of Swo- 
YAMBHtJ, and there performed his devotions. He then ascended Man- 
ju SRI Parvat, and offered his prayers to Maxju Ski, and finished by be- 
coming a disciple of Gunakar Bhiksau, a follower of Manju Sri. One 
day Prachanda Djsva so delighted Gunakar wdtli the display of his ex- 
cellent qualities, that Gu'nakar made him a Bliikshuka, and the said 
Raja Prachanda after becoming a Bhikshu obtained the titular appellation 
of Santa sri. A great many Brahmans and others who accompanied 
Prachanda to N^pAl received the tonsure, and became Bhikshus at the 
same time with Prachanda, and took up their abode in the monasteries 
of N^pdl. Some others of those that came with I*rachanda to N^pal, 
preferring the pursuits of the world, continued to exercise them in Nd- 
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where they also remained and became Buddliists. A third porticm 
of Prachanda's companions returned to Gour-d^s. After a time, Santa 
Sei represented to his Gdrd Gu'nakar his desire to protect the sacred 
flame of Swoyambhu with a covering structure. Gu'nakar was charm- 
ed with the proposition and proposer, and having purified him with 13 
sprinklings of sacred water (trayodas a6AtW^a),gave him the title of Dik- 
shita Santikar Vajra Acharya. [From these transactions is dated the arri« 
val of the people of Gour-des at Ndpdl, and their becoming Buddhists.] 

Account of Kanaka Muni . — Once on a time, from Siibhavati-nagar 
of Madhya- d(^s. Kanaka Muni Buddha, with many ^sciples, some 
illustrious persons, and a countless multitude of common people, arriv- 
ed at N^pdl, in the course of his religious peregrinations, and spent 
some months in the worship of Swotambhu, and the Tri Ratna, and 
then departed with most of bis attendants. A few remained at Ndpdl, 
became Buddh-margi and worshippers of Swotambhu ; [and these too, 
like all the preceding, soon lost their name and character as Madhya- 
d^siyas, and were blended with the Nepali or N6w4ri race. 

Account of Kaskyapa Buddha . — Once on a time, in Mrigad&ba-vana, 
near Benares, Kashyapa Buddha was born. He visited N6pal in pil- 
grimage, and made his devotions to Sambhu-nath. [Most of the people 
who came with him staid in N^pal, and soon became confounded with 
the aborigines.] 

Account of Sdkya Sinha Buddha . — Some time after K ash yapa*s visit, 
in the beginning of Kali yuga,] on the shores of Ganga S&gara, in the 
sthan of KapilaMuni, and city of Kapila-vasta, and reign of Sadh6dana 
Raja, of the Sfikya vansa, was born (as the s?on of that Raja) Sarvar- 
THA SiDDiiA, who aftcpwards became a Buddha with the name of Sakya 
SiNha. Sakya, with 1350 Bhikshukas, and the Raja of Benares, se- 
veral counsellors of state, and a crowd of peasantry of that kingdom, set 
out on the pilgrimage to N^pal. Having paid his devotions to the self- 
existent, in the form of flame, he went to the Chaitya on Pdchhagra 
Hill, and repeated to his disciples the past history of N^p^ll, as well as 
its whole future history, with many praises of Manju Sri Bodhi satwa : 
he then observed, “ In all the world are 24 Piths, and of all tliese 
that of N^pal is the best.” Having so said, he departed. His compa- 
nions, who were of the Chatur varana, or four castes, [Brahman, Kshe- 
triya, Vaisya, and Sudra,] and belonged to the four orders, [Bhikshu, 
and Sramana, and Chailaka, and Arhanta,] being much pleased with 
N4pal d4s, continued to dwell in it ; [and in course of time were 
blended with the aboriginal N^p^is, and became divided into several 
castes, according to the avocations which they hereditarily pursued.] 
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Some time after the date of the above transaction. Raja Gunakama 
Deva, prince of Cathmandii, a principal city of N4pAl, became the dis- 
ciple of the above-mentioned S4ntikar Vajra Acharya. GuV Kam 
Deva, with the aid derived from the divine merits of Sdntikar, brought 
the Nag RajaKABKu'TAKA out of the lake or tank of Adhftr, and conveyed 
him to Sintipdr with much ceremony and many religious rites. The 
cause of this act was that for many previous years there had been a defi- 
ciency of rain, whereby the people had been grievously distressed with 
famine ; and Jts consequence was, an ample supply of rain, and the re- 
turn of the usual fertility of the earth and plenty of food. 

Subsequently, Sri Narendra Deva became Raja of Bhagat-pattan. (or 
Bhatgaon) ; he was the disciple of Ban:^datta Acharya, and brought 
Aryavalokiteswara (Padma Pani) from Piitalakaparvat (in Assam) to 
the city of Lalita pattan in N^pal. The reason of inviting this divinity 
to Nepil was a drought of 12 years* duration, and of the greatest 
severity. The measure vras attended with like happv results, as in the 
case of conveying the Nag Raja with so much honour to Sintipiir. 

[The clasaificatioii will be given in an ensuing number.] 


IV . — Further Account of the Remains of an ancient Town, discovered at 
Rehat, near Sehdranpur. By P. T. Cautley, Art, Supt. Doab Canal, 
[In A letter to the Secretary, read at the Meeting of the .30th April.J 
With more coins and other articles that have been found in our 
Herculaneum, I have now the pleasure of sending a sketch of the 
country in the neighbourhood of Behat, which will be more descrip- 
tive of the ancient town, with the size and extent of the mountain 
torrents in its vicinity, than any explanation that I could give in writing ; 
the total absence moreover of any tradition of its having existed, and 
the little information to be gained from natives on subjects of this nature, 
unless coming under their immediate observation, places me in depend- 
ence solely on the few notes that I have by me, which I fear are 
hardly worthy of the notice of the Society. 

Tradition, but even that of the vaguest description, carries us back to 
the reign of Shah Jehan, as well as to that of Muhammkd Shah andhis 
successors at the dissolution of the empire. Shah Jehan built apalace or 
hunting seat at thefoot ofthe lowerrangeof hills on abranch of the Jumna 
river, about 1 4 miles north of Behat : this place which consists of amain qua- 
drangle of SOOfeet square, with numerous buildings and minor courts attach- 
ed, is now in perfect ruin, the superstructure only remaining in a few places, 
and that entangled and held together by arms and roots of the Bur 
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(Ficus Indica) and other jungle trees ; at Raipi^t, Nyashahr, Fyzabad, 
and other places between Behat and this palace are remains of the 
same i>eriod in mosques, tombs, &c. and the f^csts in the neighbour- 
hood contain marks of a more extended cultivation, and of a country 
more thickly inhabited than it is at present ; it may he fairly presumed 
that all the Musulman buildings now in existence here are dependent on a 
period posterior to the middle of the 17th century. Behat itself con- 
tains a mosque and tomb near it, with only one brick house or enclosure, 
but a number of pukka ^ells, and is said to have been a large town at 
the period alluded to ; but the ruins and tombs pointed out as the 
remains of this era are south of the present town, and in quite a different 
direction to the antiquities. have been now discovered. 

To a person at all acquainted with the strange revolutions that take 
place on the surface, in the proximity of these mountain torrents provin- 
cially termed rows\ the mere change of the river’s course, or an 
extensive deposit of sand on a wide surface, tfereby laying waste large 
tracts of cultivable soil, would not be at all surpiising : such changes 
are inconstant progress, and things of annual occuiTence ! The course 
of the Nogaon roW: as shewn in the map, ha< been so altered within 
the last half century, agreeably to the information of a fespcctablc ze- 
mindar, or landholder who resides at Behat, that the features of the 
country are perfectly changed since his childhood : he mentions ( a cir- 
cumstance borne out by my excavations) that in his recollection, “all 
the country between the two rivers through which the present canal 
runs, and on which the Belka falls are now constructed, was a low clay 
soil (dhakd), with rice cultivation ; that this tract now is raised five hat’hs 
by a deposit of sand, caused by one very severe rainy season, in which 
the present town of Behat was in jeopardy this exactly corresponds 
with the canal excavations, the superficial 5 to 7 feet of which was 
sand, reposing on a reddish sandy clay, the section at the point where the 
ancient town is buried shews the same deposit of 4^ feet with the same 
sub-stratum of clay ! The Behat khala or ravine opening out into the 
Muskura river is said to have been much enlarged by the ancient canal, 
when great mischief was done to the neighbourhood ; referring to the last 
attempt at making use of this line as a canal by the Rohilla Zabitha 
KHAN, who has the credit of having carried water to the town of Jelala- 
bad and his fortified camp Gousgurh. I take the liberty of referring 
you to the strange tortuous outline of this ravine, of which the map 
gives a faitliful representation, (PI. xvii.) as near this ravine lies the old 
Town at a depth of 1 7 feet from the surface, with a super deposit of 12^ 
feet of a reddish sandy clay. 
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The fall or di€erence. in level between the bed of the Nognon and 
that of the Musknra river, at the point where the khala joins it, was 
previous to the present canal works being constructed about 21 feet, 
on a line with all its tortuosities not exceeding three miles ! Now it would 
be supposed that had the canal formerly passed over this line, without 
masonry or other works to protect it from erosion, the wear and tear of 
such a rapid would in a very short space of time have connected the 
Nogaon with the Muskura, and thrown all the waters of the former 
down the latter’s channel. It is perfectly evident, that this did not 
take place, for such an event must, when once established, have 
remained ; a point which almost ensures one of tw^o surmises ; — ei- 
ther that the ancient canal never was opened, or kept open for 
any length of time ; or that works w’^ constructed iu this neigh- 
bourhood. These works might have been at the spot where these 
antiquities have been found : such wras my idea on the discoveries 
being laid open, and sitch was the impression under which 1 visited 
the spot after it had been pointed out to me, and I must confess that 
the reasons were so strong in favor of this being the mere ruin of old 
canal works, that I was considerably biassed in favor of the supposition, 
that at this spot had been the descent or fall by which the diderence 
of level had been accomplished. On examination however, this idea was 
completely annulled, for the distinct stratum of black soil, filled with bits 
of pot and bone so exactly corres])ondiiig with the sites of ancient vil- 
lages now existing on the surface, and this stratum extending for a 
continuance, placed the matter in a far different light, completely laying 
aside the possibility of this cither having been the remains of a canal 
work, or with reference to the coins, &c. the probability of its being a 
mere deposit caused by transportation. There is not a doubt on my 
mind of this being a town submerged, the reasons and causes of which 
may be ascribed not only to the proximity of rows, but to the effects of 
winds; in short the filling in of a hollow. But when tliis happened, 
or what were the features of the countr)’’s surface at the period 
previous to this taking place, may well remain an enigma ; for look- 
ing around us at the present day, w'c find the position of towns 
and villages invariably fixed either on the highest s})ots or on 
the slopes of valleys ! Now, was this town at the period of its existenos 
high or even partially so, with reference to the surrounding country, to 
what date can we possibly look to its existence } And how picture to 
ourselves the face of tlie neighbouring country ? There is no doubt 
however that this town is of great antiquity, and to those conversant in 
these matters, and 1 cannot refer myself to one more so than yourself, a 
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door may be opened, from the great number of coins that have been 
found, to fix the probable date, when this town w^as inhabited. 

The level of the country does not exhibit any distinct basin or 
hollow; but, taking a line from theNogaon river at the dam over the site 
to the Muskura, one continuous slope will be found, with indentations 
at each of the rivers ; the proximity of the lines of sandhills and their 
directions might lead to speculations ; but these are just as well avoided ; 
for if, as we must allow, (from finding shingle and old beds of rivers 
many feet below the present surface,) the present surface has been con- 
sideraMy raised, we have with the agency of these mountain streams, 
and the soil acted on by winds, data sufficient to shew that the inhuma- 
tion of a city, or whatever was at the spot in question, was nothing at all 
extraordinary. 

It may be interesting, with reference to the constant change of sur- 
face in this region, to mention, that when engaged in constructing a 
bridge at the village of Gandewar, about two miles higher up the canal 
than the Nogaon row, the difficulty of obtaining water for the works 
was such, that 1 was induced to sink a shaft in the canal bed. The well 
was sunk 30 feet to water, the upper 20 feet was through the reddish 
sandy clay above-mentioned, below which was shingle or boulders ex- 
actly resembling those found now in the beds of all these rivers: through 
10 feet of this shingle water was found. This nearly corresponds with 
the bed of shingle now laid bare south of the Belka Falls, and amongst 
which the coin, &c. have been found, and 1 have no doubt that it is all 
part of an extensive line formerly the bed of the escapes from the lower 
mountains. If this is true, it goes far to prove a circumstance that 
I before mentioned in a communication to the Society, that the enor- 
mous discharge of matter from the debouchements of these lower hills 
is, in the reduction of themselves, gradually giving a rise to the whole 
country skirting their bases ! 1 may also mention, that near a village 

named Jytpdr, three miles south of theKalowala Pass, (at which pass water 
is within 10 inches of the surface,) I sunk a well for the reasons aforesaid 
60 feet deep through a succession of beds of shingle, and left off, finding 
no water ! At a place six miles south of this again, water is within eight 
feet of the the surface. This})henomenon extends apparently on the whole 
line between the Jumna and Ganges, that is to say, water is near the 
surface at the foot of the hills, and shews itself again near the surface about 
10 miles south, being in the intermediate distance at a great depth. In 
building the masonry dam on the Nogaon river, water was found at a 
depth of 29 feet from the bed of the row ; the excavation through beds 
of sand and clay, but no shingle. The only mark of building whieb has 
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been as yet Icamd on this site is the remains of a foandatioa* the great!* 
er parts of which had been cleared out and broken by the canal : the 
bncks were soft and friable. This foundation was sank about four feet 
in the black soil, terminating on its surface ; the great quantity of 
bricks however scattered in the canal bed proves distinctly that many 
more foundations had been cleared out, and it is possible that when I 
have time to sink wells in neighbouring points, so as to detect the 
boundaries of these ruins, I may bring to light matters of greater inter* 
est than those even now before us. ' The bricks discovered are of a 
large size, and generally speaking, badly burned, (similar to some . 
were found on a former occasion at Manukmow, near Seh^runpdr, wheia 
a quantity of old foundations were discovered, consisting entirely of the 
same sized bricks :) a number of them wedge-shaped 2 J {JlJS .2 ^ 

intended for well building, and better burned than the square ones. 
Amongst the fragments of pots, were some which the natives recognised 
as resembling those now usqd in making indigo, long elliptical vessels ! 
the fragments of pots« bones, teeth, and articles of this description are in 
abundance. In sinking three wells on the wes*- of the canal near the spot, 
the same section of soil appeared, and the same articles were discovered 
on reaching the black stratum. 1 look forward with great interest to the 
time when 1 can have leisure to make further excavations -in the neigh- 
bourhood, enabling me to form an idea of the extent of the discovery. 

At a spot considerably south (marked A in the map) a large pukka 
well was also exposed in the canal channel. 1 had this cleared out and 
piartly removed, supposing that there was a probability of making further 
discoveries. 1 send to the Society an article (either lead or pewter)’*^ 
which was the only thing of metal found : a great quantity of gharas or 
water pots were taken out whole, as if they had fallen into the well and 
sunk ; the bones also of two deer (barasinghas), the horns broken in 
pieces^ but the jaw bones and other parts tolerably perfect : from the 
circumstance of finding so many gharras the natives seem to oonduda 
this was atown or village well, and not that in use for irrigation. If fhe 
ancient town extended to tiiis point, it would be extensive indeed, but 
of this there does not appear to be any probability. 

The presence of the deer’s bones is easily accounted for, as a npinber 
of these, as well as other wild animals, are constantly lost in galloping 
over the jung^, and fcdling into deserted wells. The well in queiMdOfi"' 
was doubtless one of this description, for a long time after eUlm 
the town or cultivation for which it was intended was deserted, and 
remained long open amongst the high grass and jungle whidi so rapidly 
obtain in this part of the country when the hand of man is almnt : idl 

f This small disc or wheel does not hear any narks of antiquity. — En. 
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marks of this well were so otmipletely obliterated^ that present canal 
was excavated over it without its being discovered. Ihe bricks used 
appear to have been of the same description as the square ones 
described. 

Amongst the metal articles found in the site of the old town, are a 
great number of selais or instruments in use in a Hindustani lady’s toilet for 
applying surma to the eyes, made of copper apparently. To this circum- 
stance my attention was drawn by a native sonar, who observed that now 
articles of this description were never made of that metal ; the great 
quantity of rolls of metal and wire found would lead a person to suppose 
that the main exhumation at present consisted of a smith's shop ! There 
are some other things, one bearing in some respects a resemblance to a 
small cannon (17), another to a button hook,&c. &c. The quantity of slag 
of iron smelting furnaces is a singular circmnstance, for although iron ore 
is found in the mountains at no great distance, it is not the practice 
now to import it in that state into the jdains. 

The number of coins found, and in ray possession, is 170, amongst which 
are two intruders that would, if they belonged to this town, very consider- 
iably reduce the antiquity of it ; but from the circumstance of there only 
being two, and from their appearance (having no mark of that antiquity 
eo eminently conspicuous in all the other coins found), 1 am much inclined 
to suspect that some of ray myrmidons have been false, or that there 
are stray coins* ; both of them are sent with this letter. My method of 
collection was by giving new coin for old, that is to say, new pice for all 
the old ones, and new rupees for all the old rupees discovered, and re- 
muneration according to the value of other articles ; this may have rais- 
ed the cupidity of some speculator to introduce these two Musdlman coins 
into my cabinet. All those upon which any mark is apparent, and all other 
artides worthy of transmission, will be sent to the Society's museum. 

1 will conclude with a remark, that the accompanying map will give 
a good idea of the Doab Canal works in the neighbourhood of Behat, 
shewing its connection with two of its greatest impediments, namely, 
the Nogaon and Muskura rivers, and the descent between the two at 
the Belka Falls. During the rains and doods, the regulating bridges being 
closed with gates, and the dams thrown open, no water whatever passes 
down the canal, and each river or torrent has its own flood kept to 
itself ; the size of these rivers, and the quantity of water that they carry, is 
in high floods very great ; at other seasons they are quite dry, and consist 

'* Our author need be under no alarm whatever from the presence of these two 
eoiitsy which must have been purely accideutal, and in no way connected with the an- 
tiquities of Behat ; for on examination, one turns out to be a pice of Indore, the other 
of T^khfiaoy both known by their respective aymbola, and quite modern.— -E d« 
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Moaitits of two chambers thirty-five feet in total brea^^'^ 
dWMfents of brick masonry, a fdl of 15 feet, a power^lbr i ^ ^ 

^wilald in any oounitry but this be duly appreciated, and bave> 
Jfed-tc^the establishment of a town or eity in its neighboHoPhood, 
ymuld have thrown into shade tha submerged city, /jrhese falls arS 
wiB^rthy of the attention of speculators under the new charter, a point which 
although, not directly coming under the views of the Society, may be 
wdl referred to, as bringing to notice the dormant claims that 74391^. 
Dbab Canal has on those possessed of capital, combined with 
ekOl and energy. 

V,—Not& on the Coins, found hy Captain Cautley, at SehaU By James 

Prinsep, Sec., ^c. 

The accompanying plate (xvii.) exhibits faithful representatioiiS of 


some of the coins presented, by Cax>tain Cautlbt to the Society. Hiosa. 


numbered 1 to 6 are all of the same character, and, as far as I am ac«^ 
quainted, entirely new to Hindii numismatology, although connected 
by a peculiar symbol with the fifth, series of Col. Ton's pLte* (fig. 19 
of tlie present plate) ; also with the copper coins 68, 69, of Mr. 
third platef (fig. 22 of the present plate) ; and with fig. 19 of 
Masson's collection, in plate 9 of the last number of the Journal ; alt . 
three series in other respects differing materially firom da»e%noflier. 

Fig, 1. May be looked upon as the type of this new series. It is a 
silver coin of the size depicted in the engraving, and weighs 20 grama, • 
The silver has been so acted upon by long continued burial, ths^ bn v 
arrival in Calcutta, wafered on to the folds of a letter for seeu^^«: 
the removal of the wafer stripped oflF a thin film nf wlver 
surface. The impression however is still perfect and in deep reli^« . 
Olfverse, On one side we perceive a female figure clothefi^ holding . 
in her right hand a stalk, bearing on its summit a large open flower 
(this emblem will be seen below to be common to another class oflnfii^ 
ecfins ;) on her right stands an animal, of the precise character of wbiA; 
it is difficult to make any positive assertion : — it has a stout strsfij^t 
trunk, which might pass forthat of a deer, or of a horse, but thej^eadmbre 
resembles that of a bird, audit is surmounted with a radiated ^jClsest, 
which at fliit sight wears the appearance of boms. On tlie lef^ ^ 
nox^esoript animal is a symbol or monogram much resemblit%' 
ter 5 of the Allahabad inscription. No. 2, but square, instead bif 
in the body. There are other characters round the 
visible. . . 

* Tquit. 3tioy« As* Soc. vol. i. 
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i^ Severw. The opposite aide ^ tbie curiouB eoin fMPeeents an aueeci^ 
of symbols, the pmpcnt of which it is difficiilt tO' diviise^^/ 
principal figure in the centre seems to represent a temple, a 
bniklmg, with three tiers of rounded sdras, spires or domes, saimosmtiM 
by a kulsa oe pamade in the form of the letter T : the oontomt of 
this device resemblea also the Hindd drawings of rocks and moimtauMi, 
and it may be intended to pourtray some holy hill, connected with the 
mythology or with the locality of its place of coinage : beneath the 
pyramid is a waved line, which may also possibly depict the sea, and 
poiht to some fabulous mountain in the ocean, as Lanka or Meru. To 
the rig^t is another curious emblem, which for want of more correct 
infibrmatian, we may call a tree of triple branch, standing in a frame or 
on a kind of chahutra. To the left is the swastika emblem of four 
legs conjoined : and below it a figure very similar in form to ^ or 2C 
or some other compounded Greek characters on the Bactrian coins. 
There is a legend around the margin consisting of the letters hitherto 
called Pehlevi, but which I think wc shall soon find reason to denomi- 
nate otherwise. 

Fig, 2. A copper coin similar in every respect to fig. 1, but of inferior 
execution ; in this the circles of the chaitya or temple are made 
equare, and resemble common masonry. 

Figa^ B, 4, 5 ; are smaller copper (or rather white bronze) coins, , 
stamped only on one side, except No. 5, which has a faint impress 
of a tirsul on the reverse, * The form of the tree is altered, and the 
frame below has, in some specimens, four compartments instead of 
two : the sweistika is also exchanged for four circular rings. 

Fig. 6. A copper coin weighing 163^ grains, in imperfect preserva« 
tioB. The only variation in this coin from the type-coin fig. 1, is 
' tbat the pyramid contains two tiers instead of three. This circum- 
stance, however, constitutes the link of connection with the other 
B^es of coins to which 1 have alluded. 

All of them having the symbol ft in common. 

F%g, 7. Is a small square copper piece, with an elephant on one side, 
the other effaced. 

Fig', Bw Is a small copper coin procured by Lieut. A. Conollt, at 
Kanouj« upon which this mark & forms the distinguishing emblem. A 
coin is in Major Stacy's possession, obtained in Central India. I 
have to recur to the subject in describing figs. 19 and 22. 

9 and 10. I have introduced these two coins to shew, that what 
has been cidled the Indo-Scythic series occurs plentifully among the 
^esdbitimated relics of Behat. 

The first of these, the raja and bull coin, must hencrforward be 
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of Mr. Mjmon published in our Inst tinmbori ll^ 
also occurs as commonly among Ute ootns % 

tlapt^ Caotlby, and as we know that these two coins Imar 
ittsedptions, fuid that their epoch cannot consequently be much 
posterior to t^ Bactiian dynastieqi we may presume that idlr<^ 
descriptions of coins having the cluUtym or ^ symboU being proved 
to be contemporaneous with these, must belong to the first c en teiiee 
of the Christian era, and consequently the destruction of the amdw t 
city may be ascribed with tolerable certainty to the same early period. 
The circumstance of so much money being discovered iu one place 
would seem to denote that the catastrophe which destroyed the place 
was sudden, but the destructiou is as likely to have been effected by 
the ravages of war, as by any convulsion of nature ; and, when once 
depopulated, the place mig^t easily have been buried under the gra« 
dual deposit of silt washed down by the hill streams, as described by 
Capt, Cautlky. 

Figs. 11 and 12. These coins are connected with the above by the 
tree symbol, by their being stamped only on one side, and by their 
being of white bronze ; but in thqm the animal is decidedly the brah- 
many bull, and the inscription is in a different character. 

Figs. 13, 14, 13, 16, 17, and 18, are introduced to give anidoHof 
the other curiosities from Behat. 

The first is a black and white enameled bead ; 14, an ornament of the 
headdress of some image ; 13, a ring probably worn while performing 
certain religious ceremonies; 16, appears to be a weight moulded in 
the shape of a frog, as is the custom in Ava, and in many parts of India: 
it weighs 360 grains, (precisely two tolas,) or six Grecian drachmm^ and . 
is not corroded. Fig. 1 7 is the metal handle of some vessel : it is 
ken in half. Fig. 18, are the selais for applying surma to the eyes, 
spoken of by Capt. Cautlst, as so numerous : in the present day they 
are generally made of zinc. Besides these articles, our fiouiishing IMe 
museum contains plain rings, arrow-heads, hooks, and rolls of lead, eon* 
verted into semi-crystalline hydrated oxide by exposure to the momhire 
under ground*. Most of the copper coins likewise are in a very 
fect state, the pure metal not resisting corrosion nearly so well as brtWW. 

Hindu Cains from the ruins af Kanouj. 

To confirm the assertion made above of the connection aS 
other series with the Behat coinage, 1 have introduced at 

• See note cm s similar change produced in zinc platei, vol.ii^ p. 437. Wd 
uparihdly opaverted into m iai u m spdparUy into protoiids. In rdjb the 
iaterlor is itiU metsliic. 



Itresest plate, drawings of some most interesting ooiiis, fS*ociirei^>^y 
Xdeut. A. Coxoi<3.T, of the 6 th X«ight Cavalry, at Kanou^ and < 

ment received from that officer at Cawnpore. - " > • 

Fiys, 19 and 21 « Silver coins, weighing 28 grains each (j dra^m^ , 
corresponding in every respect with Col. Tod’s fifth secies, in the head* 
on the Obverse, and in thecirculat, inscription on the reverse : in 19, a2so» 
we dnd the central symbol ^ with five dots on the side, as in luseoin,^ 
Col. Ton's observations on these rare coins are as follows : 

affch series is entirely novel and unexplored. All lean say of them if 
that they bdnsg to a dynasty vrliich ruled from Avanti or UJjayan to the Indus, 
for in that whole tract I have found them. The first 1 obtained was from the 
ruins of ancient Uj^ayan^ twelve years ago,presented to me by Mr. Williams, resi- 
dent at the Gykwar court, who first awakened my attention to their importance. 
He found them in Cutcb, and in his company, I discovered others among the ruins 
in the Gulph. The character of the epigraphe I have met with on rocks in S’swraajl- 
fra, in the haunts of the Surol, the bounds of the conquests of MnNANDUnand 
AponnoDOTUS. 1 have little hesitation iu assigning them to the .0a Mara sovereigns 
of R£Nandot*s Arabian travellers, the Bhalla Raes of Anhulw&raPatan^ who were 
supreme iu those countries; This Balhara is the most illustrious prince of the 
Indies, and all the other kings acknowledge his pre-eminence. He has, of these, 
pieces of silver called Tartarian drams. They are coined with the die of the 
prince, and have the year of his reign.” — R exandot, page 15. ” The Balhara 
dynasty had a distinct era, 375 years posterior to Vicramaditya.” 

character of the circular legend in all these coins strongly rcsem*# 
bles Sanscrit : — if the place of their discovery be a test of the extent of 
empire in which they circulated, they will belong to a powerful monarch 
indeed, for Mr. Masson has found twenty at Beghram, (of the same sym-^ 
bolat least,) while they extend to Kanouj, Behat, and Benares on the east. 
Fig. 20. A silver coin, weighing 34 grains ; is evidently of the same 
aeries ; but here the distinctive symbol is lost, and is replaced by a 
peacock with expanded tail : the letters are not decypherable. 

Wig, 22. A square copper coin, also from Kanouj, is already known as 
No. 68 of Wilson’s plate, (see As Res. vol. xvii.) which was dug up 
by Capt. VsTCH on the Allahabad road. It bears on the ohoerse an 
^dephant and some other animal prostrate ; on the reverse, the ^ 

. Bypsihol, the tree, and a cross, all of which prove its close alliance with 
Behat eoins. More of the general history of the whole series 
• m^y yet be developed by future discovery. 

Fig. 23. A silver coin, weighing 7.7 grains, resembles a fanam of 
^uth India, but its type shews that it may be a genuine connectioa 
the coins it accompanies. 

-FfF* gold medal weighing 123 grains. Obverse , — figure clothed 

itk the Hindu dhoti, with armlets, holding a bow, as having just dis- 
charged ^ arrow through the head of a lion, or other monster, on 
the nght; in his left he holds another arrow prepared ; his right foot 



on the tail of the lion. Inscription in AxtcmA ■ 

IfwCT-se— -cither the 

: ' ibmale figure clad in similar costume, seated upon tlm vaiiqiill6^^pi^ 
holding a larg^ flower in the manner of acortincopia in the tiueA* 
(sec also figs. 1, 4,) and in the right, akind of noose ; above which'^^e 
Ibzenge symbol with four prongs (itfl of plate xiv. vol. ii.) . Oh tiie 
right in ancient Nagari, the words Sri madghavakBitko. 

It will be at ohce.seen that this beautiful medal has no connection 
idth tlie subjects of the foregoing remarks. I have given it a place 
that it might be as early as possible brought to the knowledge of numis- 
matologists, for it appears likely to prove the very key to our know* 
ledge of the valuable series of Kanouj coins, forming the fourth of C^l, 
To®; and the second Plate of Wilson. 

The former author says of these coins : * 

** They are Hindu, of a very remote period, and have the same character which 
1 have found wherever the Pandu authority existed, in the caves, and on the 
rocks of Janapurr Gima, on the pillar of victory in Meywar, and on the columns 
of Indrapre«tha (Delhi) Praydg (Allahabad). Some of them are not unlike 
ancient Pehlevi. These coins are of gold, and in fine preservation. Like all 
my medids, they are either from Agra^ Mathura^ XJjjayant or Ajmere, Dr. Wil- 
kins possesses some found even in Bengal : he thinks he can make out the word 
Chandra upon them.** 

It is well known, as Lieut. Conollt remarks, 'Hhat our love 
for the antique has induced certain cunning men of this famed 
cit}* to set up a mint for the fabrication of moneys of the olden time,** 
and many that are brought thence bear all the marks of having 
been cast in the mould of some original, of which they bear so 
feet an impression that it has been hitherto impossible to assign the true 
nature of their inscriptions : Col. Tod, it is evident, supposed them to be 
in the Delhi character No. 1 ; — one was read asintheMahabalipuraltdia* 
bet (see vol. ii. page 412, 649) ; and only now do we perceive for certain 
that the character is precisely that of No. 2, of the Allahabad column : 
of which the reader may convince himself by comparing the legend on 
the obverse with the titles of Chandragupta in Plate VI. of the present 
volume. Applying the same alphabet to the reverse, we find the name Bti 
mad-ghava kavo or kacho which the Rev. Dr. Mill remarks, by a slight 
alteration will become Ghatat-kacho, the very name read by himi^tlF as 
the father of Chanoraovpta in the Allahabad inscription’''. I must 
leave this important discovery to the elucidation of our learned 
President, having performed my own more humble duty 
known by the pencil the prize which has rewarded my &ieild li(^t. 
Conollt's researches. 

' * la « pap^ read before the Aaiatie Society on the 28tb,ifliitan^ 
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VI , — ASritf Sketch,^ She Present State ^isf Georgia, iio» « ^ 

tf«iw« By Ca^4rM|^Vert Mig^ Bombay Eurofem Segkfneaii/ 
tow ef the Linnwan Society^ end Member of the Royal^^giutic So 
ChPOtU Britain and Ireland, 


Hie name oi Georgia, whidi aii;^|>plied by modern geographers to^e 
ctHxiijhry eofuib of Mount Caucasus, lying between the Euxine and Cas*^ 
phm£k^ oon^rehends, according the native historians, JCar/ueif, 
imerkiat^^MiieyreHa, and Guria, under the general name of Iberia. It is 
now eitci^vely applied to the four provinces, Kartalinia, Kakhetia^ 
Kisik, and Georgian Armenia. According to several writers, the appel- 
Ueivp Georgian is transmitted to us ^om the river Koor, Kooroe, or 
CyjTUS ; and they add. that the inhabitants ought to be named Koor* 
gians. By the Turks and Persians they have always been denominated 

Gooijees,” and their territory “ Gooijistan.** 

This country must be considered as one of the most interesting on 
the face of the globe. It is at this moment a small canton of Rua^a. 
included within the limits of that huge empire, but happily, as yet, not 
governed in so despotic a manner. In the map, it is situated in the 
centre of the isthmus ; though I shall describe it as comprising the 
t^^tory between the great Caucasian ridge, and the river Arras, (the 
miment Araxes) on the Caspian side ; and the redoubt of St. Nicholas 
Mow the mouth on the Phasis on the side of the Euxine. 

All was a blank, until the Russian Catherine, of notorious memory, 
sent Gumenstaedt to traverse these delightful regions, trace the ri* 
vei^ to their sources, make astronomical observations, examine 
natmei history of the country, and collect vocabularies of all the 
dialects he might meet with. He enumerates seven distinct nations, 
^v|ded feto munerous tribes, each speaking its own dialect. The,C«u* 
fsthmos contains innumerable small nations. Hiey are compos- 
ed of jbdigenoos and primitive tribes, although some are doubtless the 
v^ndns of Asiatic hordes. Their physiognomy combines the char^- 
tstiadc featipres of the principal races of Europe, and of Western Am. 
The iswiltings <rf Moses, the allegory of Prometheus, the famous expedi- 
tion ol the Argonauts, and several traditions of the Scandinavians, all 
ooaihi&c'h!> satisfy us that this kingdom was one of the most anctmit of 
the We know for certain, however, that GeOTgia was conquered by 

Ite ilhwiriKms NouacHiavAN, the contemporary and rival of Justinian ; 
heeWMa portiop of the empire of the odebrated Sultan Mahmoud of, 
by Alv Ausslan (the conqperkig lion) ; ovenun 
by Ttuouu ,; ravaged by Ismail ; conquered by TAMAsr, in the Feign 
onf EiIxabmtii } reconquered the Turks by Aabas : that* 



iMi<|Eu;h iSm lay tmw sT^mvaai and pillaged hyTaOm, 
l^Miac^ it never wlioUy lest ita independence^ 

^Affim needy two thonsand years ; and what m still vM(l% 
nor^ it preservwSf its ancient faith in Christianity for fgdrtem 
dred years, in the very midst of countejiftt enthdsiaBticaJly devoted to the 
Mahomxaedan religion. The ruins oif *^0118 and fortresses, commanding 
its passes, and perched on the summits of its moantain ridges i iht 
remains of bridges in its streams ; the ruins of palaces, chnrc&es, and 
baths, in the tnidst of which are frequently discovered coins and medala 
of Media, Parthia, Persia, Greece, and Rome, attest the varioniB nations 
that have been in possession of Georgia in ancient times. 

Towards the close of the last century, the aged Prince Hioucliits, who 
had prodaimed himself King of Georgia, took advantage of^the anardiy 
and confusion which existed in Persia, after the death of Keuast Kban, 
and by formal act renounced his dependence upon Persia, after having 
struggled against the depredations of its inhabitants during his whole 
reigfi, and placed himself under the protection of the Russian empress* 
Subsequently, however, he was obliged to abrogate his alliance with 
Russia, and to acknowledge himself tributary to Turkey. 

At the peace in 1791, Georgia was declared independent, and in 1795, 
Aoa Maboiimkd Khak, the late king of Persia, advanced to its oapitali 
His first act was an order for the slaughter of every human being in ^ 
this large and flourishing town — ^his next was, to set fire to it ; it 
was totally burnt down. Every brutal excess of cruelty that national 
hatred, inflamed by bigotry and infernal policy, could dictate, was com* 
mitted. Pillage, murder, and conflagration met the eye on every aidh* 
While some were occupied in plundering the villas of rich merdkants, 
and others in setting fire to the hamlets, the air was rent with tha 
mingled groans of men, women, and children, who were filing under 
the daggers of the Moslems. The only exception made during the 
massacre was of the young women and boys, who were preserved only 
to be sold as slaves. Many of the women, whose husbands had been 
butxdiered, were running to and fro frantic, with tom garments and db* 
heveUed hair, pressing their infants to tkeir breasts, and seeking deafib 
as a relief from still greater calamities that awaited them ! The mncMr 
of those sltdn or dragged into slavery on those dreadful days was net 
less than twenty thousand. 

in the following year, this brutal eunuch determined again tb tMfi 
Georgia, but he had only reached the town of Sheesha, in ibe IMblSie 
trict of Karabagh, when his career wlw arrested by the haad of lioldetn* 
Two servantB, whom he had sentmioe^ to death for a vety trivial odlbnee, 
entered his tent attdglit, and with their daggers past hn end to'enn tf ilm 



_ Jmteky the imx, 

^^iwastt cn^ tyrmUk i^jiiVer ruled is 
' this t6' his <^*iidties;« lu tlie first yeaafW'IM^ 

j^l^ived thousand people of their and . 

ayteast a handled thoueand. ; In Persia (as ^e all^aiiow)# thoy 
no more of piudung out aik!^jj;^,;^than we do of a,tooth«> ^ 

r X^ the death of HsEJ^CLti7a^^l?0S«his eldest son.^laoaoa ilaa40i^<? 

to withstand the attacks and intrigues of foreign and domes* 
tic bis states (under astipulation of being handsomdy 

|Srpvid^^i|B^ to the Emi>eror Paul, who« deeming it safer to remove the 
^ueea^aii^rher children to Moscow, commanded that her supposed 
lover should make the proposal. Fixing her eyes steadily upon him. she 
said, JForget not that thou art my subject — repeat not so hateful a 
proposal, or 1 shall know how to punish your audacity/’ Her lover 
persi^d io his entreaties, and in an instant she drew her dagger, and 
laid him dead at her feet. She was, however, forcibly conveyed along 
with her two daughters and two sons to St. Petersburg, where they had 
precedence next to the imperial family, and though deprived of, liberty, 
were liberally treated. Her youngest son, Alexander, possessing an in- 
dependent, spirit, together with an ardent love of country, preferred 
liberty, although accompanied by every privation ; and vowing eternal 
enmity to Russia, he became a wanderer in the adjacent mountains.. 
"*{118 hatred has increased by time, although any tiling like resistance to 
tihe* Colossal power of Russia must be perfectly hopeless, even if support- 
ed by Persia, with the ruler of which kingdom he is still in constant 
communication, and watching a favorable opportunity of making the 
endeavour, to recover his lost territory. 

The late Emperor Alexander found it ex|*iedientto grant to the Khans, 
W ^Princes of Daghestan and Shirwan (the ancient Albania), the enjoy- 
ment of thw former privileges, and indeed, to change little of their 
cn^omd**^except that they were prohibited from selling their 
^^ihildi^en tc the Turks and Persians, and of executing summary ven- 
^gmnee on their subjects by mutilation or death. Several examfdes of 
mvimty did not prevent vast emigrations into Georgia. In the year 
IBMs akme, not less than ten thousand Persian families crossed the 
boundiury, to whom it was intended to ensign lands ; and both Turks 
and Aranenians are’ continually placing ^mmsedves under the Russian 
government. Ihe Circassians, ho^ev^, on the northern frontiers of 
1^, Caucasus^ still bring up their chUii|(|fm for the market of Confid»nti- 
Js done by stealth, for tfae Russians use every means in 
prevent the inhabi|(|E|l^jts quitting the country. In jdie 
vyea^ lfiSS, when 1 crossed 3^ infiu^ had been so great 

;|^ fl Hint thcfusands of sexes^ and «ill ages^ returning again to 
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p0rna, and e^fcecrating the name of PABKitwittcfi, Hbm 
GeHefal of Georgia, to whom they attributed all their 
from whom they had received the most flattering but faJlaciotii 

The whole of Georgia is beautifully diversifled with mountain 
ry, gradually spreading out into hill and dale. The climate is delight* 
fal, and the country well watered. It is remarkable that in Persia moit 
of the inhabited places are situated in plains and valleys : in Georgia* 
on the contrary, the towns and villages are almost uniformly built upon 
the sloping sides of hills or heights, after the manner of the hamlets of 
Koordistan. The scarcity of rain in Persia, and the abundance of 
water in Georgia, has been assigned as the reason for this difference. 
The melting of the snows on Mount Cauca«^us causes floodtf to pour down 
from the hills with such violence as to sweep every thing before them. 
To give an idea of the enormous masses of snow which are constantly 
thawing during the summer season, I will mention, that in my journey 
across Caucasus, in August,^! 828, apiece of frozen snow had detached 
itself from a neighbouring peak, and shelved down across the road, co- 
vering it to an extent of at least three quarters of a mile, and rendering 
the passage nearly impracticable. The Koor, however, does not rise 
above its banks. Generally speaking, the climate is mild and stdubri- 
ous. From April to November, the sky is for the most part cloudless ; 
but during the night, the dews are frequently very heavy. As in Persia, 
the sultry days are not unfrequently succeeded by intensf^ly cold nights. 
During the other parts of the year, there is no deficiency of lain ; and to 
this circumstance the fertility of Georgia is chiefly attributable. The 
winters are generally very penetrating ; every possible degree of tem- 
perature may be bad on the sloping spurs of Caucasu*^. 

Among various indigenous productions may be enumerated thecedar, 
and other varieties of the pine ; the oak, the beech, the dm* the ash, the 
chesnut, the walnut, the apple, the pear, the citron, thepeach* the plum, the 
apricot, the pomegranate, the raspberry, the quince, and many flowering 
shrubs, among which the vine entwines itself in wild luxuriance, loaded 
with the finest grapes. The most numerous, however, and tha,t in which 
the riches of the country chiefly consist, are mulberry trees, on which 
they feed an infinite number-of silk- worms. Georgia was famed for its 
silk long before this article found its way into Italy, in the reign of Jugvt* 
NiAN. Guldbnstabot describes Georgia as most fertile and fruitful. An 
Asiatic’s ideas of fertility differ sufficiently from ours, to explain in part 
this assertion : for to him plantations of olives, almonds* and figU, with 
which the country is covered, suggests the same associationH of ]^lenty 
that are oaUed tq^ in our minds by rich tracts of corn ianfl* 



to thk descnp^ i £or 
rocky portioBB m cornered 
^1#^’ ykildliig to toeSnild bec» who hive in tke 
|M»^ ra abiuade&ce ofii0tteyfi|>ti»j»iipplythepoorer clgtoqi^ <^^ 

with wax to be cadilhged for cloths aadd^^ lioiMgr frem 

Holy Scriptures, as a d^mu 
dbbdii i of plenty. (I Sam. xvi. 25 : Psalm Ixzxi^ Id.) 

mstanoes the growth of the date tree as a proof of the 
^totildilese of the temperature, and when to these we add the oil extracted 
the almond (the amy^dalus Persica) and olive, we shall be at no 
•'' toss to ecGodat for the ancient fertility of the most barren districts of 
^ :'€ksCrgia, orfbr the adequacy of the soil to the support of so nomeroas 
W ^populadon; notwithstanding the comparatively small proportimi of 
amble land. Delicious wine is produced in the districts, and the valleys 
bear ]dentitol crops of rice, wheat, millet, and barley ; while cotton, fiaa, 
and liemp grow spontaneously on the plains bordering the CaspisB. 

•Ihe streams are full of fish, but with the exception of the riverKoor, are 
'Oil brooks or torrents, and therefore unfit for tntemal navigarion. In 
'iidtott, natorebas rendered it one ofthe most beautiful and highly favored 
itohntries in the world. Wild animals are not numerous ; for every man 
llhfng aitoed, they have ever met with constant enemies. On the piaias 
JhoWOver, there are deer and antelopes ; and the pygarg (cemw jsppar* 
or dishon of the Scriptures, called in Persia aha, bears, wolvmi, 
wdd boars, and the rock goat (capra Caucasia) delight in the nagged 
of the schistose mountains, TJm ishamois, on the contrary, pre* 
fers the lower calcareous hills ; as also do the hare, fox, and jackal, in 
omtodlog^ I can enumerate from my own personal observation the 
toq^;iha;;iii|eon (falco tinnanculus), the pheasant, the jaok-daw;'iii the 
!. bee-catcljer fmeraps tgriasterj, the field lark, the red 

rt^nsj, the quml ftetrao ^turmxj, and thering^derto. 
K a^gbtoe to sitotndant, pmtridges in particular being found in large oeweys, 
^toi^aildbtovy, that they may easily belmocked down with wsridc. 

is a most beautiful bird. The females are not so pret» 
Wdd*ge(toe, ducks, snipe, and water-fowl of every descari^. 
iiciifhbcimid iti^ lhave etei several huge snakes, but 

[ ibed^ ond much dreaded is asmaSlalriidi^ spotted black^niid 

" ^ said to bb toitomtly fo^ flies of 'doery 

in the hot-WesCtlEer, end a species of iant i^ermbB 
Is vtoy numeroiM.” 

wa# fonneriycd^Mde^i^^i^ but itS'idiiilhs 

' Ckdd^alhmr,' and iron 
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iii«l»undiatheinoml«itt mi^ Coal 

the coiintiy. Steabo goeato fiar 

tli»Miiu»im« fioiall rivers cany down gold dust in vM qurnUitimf^AA^ 
hang stopped hy sheep skins, placed on psurpoae^ furnishes anexphnE^ljpfl 
ai the lable of the golden deece> passim.) , 

I was assured that the total popnkdin of Georgia is four himdisod 
thousand, of whom ninety thousand are Armenians, foUoadotig chidly 
the rites of the Greek Church, and partly their own. Tlkem are at least 
aeventy thousand Russian and Georgian troops stationed throughont 
the diatriots. The number of the inhabitants is doubtless increasing, 
as previous to its connexion with Russia, the people were sadly reduced 
by the constant disseutions of the chiefs, who, possessed of unUmited 
power over their vassals, chose to be eternally at war wi^ each other, 
chiefly, if not entirely, with a view of making prisoners of both sexes, 
for the harams of the Turks and Persians. The incursions of these lat- 
ter, moreover, utterly desolated from time to time the provinces on the 
frontier. In 1003, when that accomplished despot Shah Abbas marcdied 
into Georgia, ho carried off no less than ten thousand families; but as a 
striking proof of his beneficent despotism, instead of making them 
slaves, and compelling them to change their religion, as his predeces- 
sors had done in similar cases, he settled them in different parts of his 
kingdom, and afforded them every encouragement. Tha Armenian colo- 
ny formed by him at Ispahan remains an honorable monument of his 
vdse and liberal policy. These drawbacks, however, on population 
have of late years ceased, and it is said, that the measures now adopted 
for the encouragement of agriculture and commerce have already pro- 
duced the best efiects. The capital is rising from a dismal-lobkmgtown 
into a cheerful bustling city, and its population, which, in the year 1826, 
was only 26,000, has risen in four years to 33,000. It would be super- 
fluous to allude to the beauty of tlie women of Georgia, which has ha- 
ccHoae so proverbial. Their symmetrical form and regular features mig^ 
serve asthemodelfor the fineststatoes. ** It is in Georgia,** says the elegant 
Giubon. ** that nature has placed, at least to our eyes the moddi of beau- 
ty, in the shape of the limbs, the colour of the skin, the symmetry ttf 
the fmitures, and the expression of the coantenance. The men," he a4da» 
•• are formed for action, and the women for love.” Yet, HBpeootnersaaya, 
that the natives, in his time, were dark complexioned UUd 

had ensp, curling hair (ovkgrpm^r) ; sudi is the change prodq/oed by Ihe 
mixture of nations, and the alow but powerful influence Uf tfliasaflef file 
women, however, not satisfied with the prodigality of nataef have te- 
eourse to the odbiis use of peint ; md al^dtagh this is Ofmsidflvediird^ 
thmof wintofdiaatity^ H does not peer^M^isbeaiitieitf 



Struts ^ fSlkTi 

tbi^ detestable and deleterious comnetics. Their cMef delight \ ^ 
bathing and champd^ng, whi<^ at Tidis may be enjoyed 
The ba&s« situated Idr deep caverns,are impi^gnated with sidj^tuMted^ 
hydrogen, and their temperature I found at 112® Fahrenheit. ’ ' - - 'i- ' ' 
Georgian girls are not unj^^jji^tly married by the wishes 
parents:«tthe early age of twd*^'; for, although they are not as foinnbt^ 
ly,so . innaggled out of the country for sale ; yet, the Russians mi 

constandyieii^hg Ibem to gratify their own gross and vicious inclina- 
tions. in every other respect, a spirit of forbearance is manifested to- 
wards those who have sought protection under the imperial crown : 
—whether it be to those hordes of barbarians which have intruded 
themselves into parts of the Russian territory already occupied by Rus- 
sian subjects, to those restless and infatuated beings whom disorder- 
ed imaginations concerning points of religion would not permit to re- 
main quiet in more civilized countries. 


VII, — Explanation of the Sketch giving a geological Section of the Strata 
from Nimach to Mrrta, jmblished in the Asiatic Researches, voL xviii, 
pM 92. By James Haiioie, Esq. Beng. Med, Service, 

fin the second part of the eighteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, an ar- 
ticle is published by Doctor Haroie, on tlie geology of Central India, exclusive of 
Malwa, to which a geological section is appended of the ** strata between Nimach 
and the British Residency at MertaJ*^ Owing to the transferor the editorship from 
the then Vice-President Mr. J. C alder to ourselves when the volume was half 
through press (the plates being at the same time in the publishers’ hands), it was not 
perceived that the text did not contain any specific account of this particular plate, 
and it was only ou lately recurring to the records of the Physical Class that a sepa- 
rate and detaitedexpLanation by the author was found, which it has been thought 
advisable to mske public at once through the pages of the Journal, as some apology 
to Dr. Harpib, for the imperfect justice done to his geological researches. Many 
of our readers will be able to refer to the volume of Transactions for the plate in 
question, and to others the nature of the country will be sufficiently intelligible 
from the explanation itself, with the aid of a map, the examination being of course 
Opnfined to die surface end proceeding westward from Nimach.— *E d.] 

. This section is not offered as being perfectly correct, but it will serve 
to, giT6 a general idea of the rocks which occur on the route from Ni- 
ma^ to M^rta. The exact limits of the different formations are not 
laid down, with precision, the surface is in bo many situations covered 
sojl 1 found it impossible to do this. J believe, however, that 
wjbble wid' be found to approximafo, pretty neariy to the truth. 1 
tmd Bcai^ly add, that the exact poi|illon'jjuid breadth of the different 
are not intended tp be repres^ted^ Thia could not 




teve been donentdesetbe eec^Mon had been <M>n8triicted'^oiit««^Aii^ ti^^ 
With the scale to which I have limited myselC a bed^f^^seyiefil 
^asdia in breadth would have been out of proportioii large hail^ftta^ 
represented by a single colored streah^ I have at the same time ead(^ 
yonredto preserve, «u& far as my observlgSili^^S would permit me, the gene- 
reX proportions which the one the other on IhegraiMi 

Bcale in such alternations. The line of section runs in the fink instanice 
over a waved country, * and afterwards over one which is' .nearly levdi. 
Noce of the hill ranges are traversed by this sectiom w 

At the overlying trap formation q/'Malwa, at Nimach. B,B. B., the 
i y,, sands tone slates, SfC, described in page 39, of the paper in the Re- 

semrchee. These are continued as far as Benauti — surfacegexmrally covered 
with soil fi'om which the strata here and there protrude S '^Sountry waved 
and strata become more inclined as we proceed; west-dip S£. or £. On 
descending from the trap, the descent being gentle, the sandstones are 
immediately perceived, and, as we proceed west they pass into sand- 
tone slate and lastly into the shale, &c. Numerous low detached ranges 
observed running on a northerly and southerly direction ; none of these 
traverse the line of section, and only in one instance have we occasion 
to pass over a gentle rising ground connecting two low table crowned 
ranges. C, C., the hills of this sandstone formation, which are generally 
of the table shape represented, though sometimes they are conical. The 
J^salmir stone abounds with fossil shells, scarcely a slab being free from 
them ; they are not of the least detriment to the stone, soffwas it regards 
its* aptitude for lithographic purposes ; the substance of tlie shell ap- 
pearing to have become homogeneous with that of the stoue in which 
they are imbedded. 

Resting on the sandstones and forming the tabular summits of the hills 
occur, 2>. Z>., the quartzose breccia, described page 49. To the west of the 
jBdrf hills occurs £, a yellow -coloured argillaceous limestone, of a compact 
texture, consisting of about 75 per cent, of earthy carbonates. Itcoutame 
asmall proportion of magnesia, and is coloured by iron, wh^ch last exists 
in pretty considerable proportion. The relative position of this lime- 
stone to the sandstones could not be correctly ascertained. A little to the 
north of BemuH occur tlie limestones described in page 43. These occ^ 
py gentle rising grounds . — i could not discover any organic remidnt br < 
the yellow limestone, but I have not examined it minutely eneU;g^4;0 
speah with decision on Ibis point. , . '‘f 

The other limestones are purer endless ferruginous. cm 

from 84 to 88 per cent, of earthy carbonates, but both above' 
ties have a smajl proportion of murbonate ,of magnesialaesfx^a^r^lh 
the liioe. A tit hed of aiU mym 
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jiellow Uixiiesl^ w aiid tke, sandstones ; thkbed iaof emaUimsMehv^^ 
lK>tit however d^ to tiieeastataeie^derableangiLe^ andi^ Iweslii^* 
oeours^to the west oftlie sandi^nes, the former may poseildy 41^ 
the latter, and the series of £e»3nal2ons of the narrow bed descffibt^id id ' 
my published paper, may be . 

JF*. o kUi composed of the^m^^croppin^s of the gmrts/ormatum whll^ 
shews itsiidf farther west. Bewuuti is situated at the base of this hlGk ^ 
G. Cr. Quorts rock as described page 31 . It alternates with H. 

H, &c. which is the rock described as an imperfect variety of pnm^ 
rock^ It haa aporphyritic structure, and might almost be classed with the 
porphyries. It is however indistinctly stratified. In travrilii^ from 
BenmiU to Nedcum, as far as the yellow limestones occurs, the surface 
is generally ^i^vered with soil from which the limestone occasionally 
protrudes ; but on passing the limits of this vast forma^on, a very nar* 
row bed of a slaty argillaceous rock presents itself, and this is immedi* 
ately succeeded by the quartz, which rises occasionally into craggy and 
rugged hills, and the outcroppings of the highly inclined, and in many 
situations almost vertical, strata of which ore constantly observed. The 
line of section traverses a hill .* also composed of quartz, /, The separate 
section, K, is an imperfect representation of a hill composed of quartz 
which occurs to the east of Nakrum, The slope in the direction in which 
the strata dip is abrupt and destitute of soil. In the opporite direction, 
it presents a blirff rugged face and which rises abruptly from the slope ; 
ilf. JIf., the slope in this direction being more gradual. The hiHoatNakrum, 
which are also of quartz, exhibit something of a similar appearance : riiese 
rise about 300 feet above the level of the plain. The bluff crag L occupies 
the highest position of the ridges, and the hills slope on either side their 
summits, presenting bare perpendicular clifis, rising abruptly to the east 
and Vj^dat firom the ^opes, which last are covered with stunted trees. 

fldkrum to Mangarwdr the surface, fer the first half of the dis- 
jtimce, m usu^y covered with soil, from which occasionally protrude 
iquar& apd the granitic rocks ; H, H, Sfc. As we proceed west the 
^ssa^ ^comes purer and more transparent. It frequently assumes a 
neaify fVIy structure, in consequence of minute plates of mica being 
paraScI t0 the stmtifbrm structure. Thus the surface is nearly level 
It, afterwards beoames vmy gently undulating, and the out*croppings of 
the querta sitmta are occasionally seen occupying the gentle swells. 

e^taatz now appears to alternate widt or rather there occur indos* 
aiiUuItfk argiUaoeous sdnst, the quarts being the prepon* 

ydlmdktg ^ within about thrue,,^miles of JMsaportedr, when tibe 
^isU become more pkUl^Eel* At apA near Mdagarwar 
schists pass into and idternale^ greeastona schist 
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and a liomblende rock of a large grain. The last is composeKi Of long^ 
ish portions of hornblende of a shining aspect, which constantly inteiwdft 
each other, and with this is associated a grey cmmbly felspar. Tb 
qucu'tz is frequently added, in which case it forms a variety of sienitic 
granite. The greenstone schists are"^of a dark green color and of an 
uniform texture, they are apparently composed of similar ingredients 
to the last, but in a more minute state of aggregation. The argillace* 
ous schists are of a greenish grey color ; they are rather soft* and some 
of them seem to a{)proach to chlorite schist ; scales of mica sometimes 
occur disseminated through these. The alternating quartz beds fre- 
quently assume a greenish tint. This is particularly observed where 
they occur in contact with the greenstone. — iVT. Tsl. &c. ^present the 
above series of argillaceous schists, greenstone schists, dtcJ « The coun- 
try, after livings Nakrum, is characterised by its level and unbroken 
aspect ; the gently undulating appearance alluded to, being scarcely 
served on the large scale, and the hills in the neighbourhood of Mangar-^ 
war more deserve the name of low rounded swells. On leaving Afca- 
garwdr the route lies, for the first five miles, over an uncultivated level 
plain, covered with soil, and, in one or two instances, outgoings of strata 
of pure white quartz are observed. From this it is probable that the 
alternations observed, to the east of Mangarwdr, are continued thus far. 
About a mile fram Hita we observe a very fine-grained granitic rock, 
composed of a pale reddish felspar, semitransparent quartz, and mica j 
the last in very small proportion, and in some situations, entirely wanting. 
This rock frequently assumes something of the structure of gneiss.— At 
Hita we also find this granite, and, associated with it, another variety 
of a larger grain, composed of white quartz, greyish white felspar, of a 
soft and friable nature, and a very dark colored mica, the last in great 
abundance. Shortly after leaving Hita, beds of greenstone schist, 
N, N. approaching to argillaceous schist, alternate with tlie close-grained 
granites for a short distance, and afterwards granitic rocks ||kclosing 
beds of quartz are alone observed. A similar granite to the large 
grained variety of Hita, also, occasionally presents itself, but the mica 
is in much smaller proportion. As we proceed west the felspar acquiree 
a redder tint, and the large-grained granites here and there are seen: the 
fine-grained varieties preponderate. The mica in the fine-grained gra« 
nites is frequently of a greenish color, it also occurs nearly black. Horom 
blende too, occasionally occurs : and this, as we proceed west, appears to 
be replaced in many instances by actynolite, which is found as a' constj^ 
tuent of these granites. O. O. O. the granitic rocks just describe, 
are generally speaking stratified, and many of them have a structure 
apjnroaching to that of gneiss. This is even observed in ileveral of the 
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Tarieties composed entirely of , quartz and felspar ; these two ingredi- 
ents, being arranged in nearly parallel grains of a prismatic form* 
the felspar frequently entirely surrounding the longish grains of 
quartz, and giving rise to a porphyritic structure. The felspar is 
the principal ingredient in th^e granitic rocks or perhaps granitic 
gneisses* 

Q. The waved sienttic gneiss, similar to that described in a former 
paper, as occurring at iiCardZ»ar. The country where this occurs is generally 
covered with soil, but in one or two instances it presents itself at the 
surface. S. Primitive dolomite; it occurs regularly stratified, the 
surface where exposed, having acquired a dark earthy aspect. The 
fresh fracture is coarse-grained and crystalline : some of the crystals being 
of rather a darker color than others, and the whole being of a smoky 
grey-. It is almost entirely dissolved in nitric acid, and is composed of 
carbonate of lime, with which a considerable proportion of carbonate of 
magnesia is associated. This is succeeded by alternations of granitic 
rocks, W. W. W,, and hornblende rocks, X. X. X. The granitic rocks 
of this scries are very various, some are large-grained, and are composed 
principally of flesh-red felspar and white quartz ; some ore fine-grained ; 
many of them almost compact, composed of similar ingredients but 
are of a lighter colour. In both mica occasionally occurs, but in very 
small quantity. It is sometimes dark -green and at others greenish yel- 
low ; the quantity of mica varies much in difl^erent beds, and is very fre- 
quently entirely wanting. Sometimes too a granite rock occurs* prin- 
cipally composed of whitish or pale red granular felspar, to which quartz* 
mica or chlorite are occasionally added in small proportion. In many 
of the fine-grained graiiitic rocks, &c. minute yellowish green specks of 
epidote are observed. Some additional remarks on the above rocks will 
be found in my memoir. The hornblende rocks X. X. X, exist in the form 
of a nearly pure hornblende rock, and to this last felspar of a grey color 
is occas^nally added. When quartz exists in any quantity in these, they 
pass into sienitic granite. Hornblende schist is also common, and with 
this a small proportion of felspar is occasionally associated, making it 
sometimes appear to pass into sienitic gneiss. 

An idea of the form of the/,||ills near the line of section may be ga- 
thered from the slight uncoloured sketch placed over the different for- 
mations, The line of section however does not traverse any of these. 
The general dip of the strata is to the N. E. and after leaving Nakrum 
their position is nearly vertical. 

N. MMa is distant 12 miles from Oudaipur. It lies to the 
eaat* and a little to the north of the latter city. 
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VIII. — Latitude of the Church Bungalow at Nasirdhdd, hg altitudes 
(170) q/" Polaris out of the Meridian, observed with a TroughtOn*s 
lB~inch Altitude and Azimuth circle, by Col. Thos, Oliver. 

(We use the privilege allowed as by the author to omit the details of observationst 
and confine our publication to the following abstract carefully calculated by the 
author himself from them. We trust that the Church Bungalow will soon become 
a more permanent structure ; it is a constant complaint of astronomers in this 
country that points of reference ai-e not to be had.— Ed.] 


Date. 

Horizontal 

point. 

Mean of 5 observa* 
tions on each face. 

Mean in each posi- 
tion of Microscopes. 


0 

0 / // 


0 » f/ 

December 1831. 

0 

26, 18. 03.0 



28tb, 

0 

01.7 


* 

January 2ntl, 1832. 

0 

03.8 


26®. 18' 03''.2 

3rd, 

0 

03.2 



4 th, 

0 

04..5 





08.4 



fith, 

20 

07.5 



24th, 


09.9 ! 


► 0.90 

2:>th, 

20 

10.2 



2{>th, 


03.0 



29th, 


17.58.8 



31 8t, 


18. 01.4 


1/1.0 

February 1st, 


02.1 



21st, 

330 

17. 69.9 



26 th, 

1 330 

18. 01.7 


ni K. 

27th, 


01.6 


^ Ul.D 

28th, 


02.6* 1 

j 



Mean of the whole, 2f>. 18. 03.8 


The observations were conducted thus ; five sights were taken with 
the face ol the circle east or west as it happened, the level (both 
ends) being read off and noted after each sight. The instrument was 
then turned round 180° in azimuth, and five mo re sights taken as before. 
The correction for level (that is, the mean of the ten readings) has 
been applied to the numbers in the column headed “ Microscopes.” 
1 have used Dr. Young’s refractions, and the position of the star, as 
given in the Greenwich Ephemeris. 

The Microscopes of the Altitude circle having a motion of about 60* 
concentric with the circle, I occasiona]^, availed myself of this contriv- 
ance in order to get readings on different parts of the circle, and to 
get rid of errors of division ; but I regret that I did not make more 
of this expedient, since so wide a result appears when the Microscc^s 
were placed at 20° from what the other positions give. The instr^- 
ment is now at the Lucknow Observatory, where 1 did hope that» in 
the hands of my lamented friend Herbert, it would have had fair play ; 
but he, poor fellow, died very soon after he received it. 
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IX . — Population of the City and District of Allahabad, in 1831-32. 

To the Editor of the Journal of the Asiatic Society. 

Sir. 

The inclosed census of the town of Allahabad may be considered 
more accurate than that published in a former number of the Ashitic 
Society’s Journal. Kyd-gunj adjoins the town, and should be considered 
a portion if it. Dara-gunj, situated on the banks of the Ganges, may 
be held as a suburb. The census of the whole district or zillah of Al- 
lahabad. is a mere approximation to the truth ; it has not in consequence 
been deemed necessary to detail the population of each pergunnah. Some 
of the returns, from which the total was obtained, were drawn out several 
years ago by the police officers, other were drawn up by revenue offi- 
cers. The revenue (land, abkaree, and stamps) drawn from the district 
amounts to about 20,90,000 Rs. whence the payments of each person will 
be nearly 2.68 rupees yearly. 

Your’s obedientlv, 

' D. S. 


1831 and 32, 

1 

Musulmum. 

lliiiduH. 

6 

H 

la 

O 

1 '^i 

St “ 

Cliil 

Males. 

dren. 

Females. 

"ed 

O 

bi 

i 


Chil< 

Hoys. 

Iren. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Kolwalee chniik, 
Dadsliah Mundir, 
Diireabad, - > 

Kholdabod 

Ahniuty>gunj, • • 

1742 

3!)«7 

820 

1480 

11/8 

!I00. 889 

2;«)7 SM»7!* 
722 820 
129,-. 1471 
347. 

,123 

lai) 

,111 

474 

122 

,104 

1118 

404 

rm 

1.14 

2400 

722.1 

SJiVt 

.1740 

8'MJ 

1746 

4m 

nil 

1174 

1426 

1488 

4.5(»3 

12«{9 

1206 

115.5 

1 

72f{ 

1211 

520 

543 

491 

723 

2368 

714 

549 

561 

4883 

1.1041 

.1814 

3472 

.1623 

7149 

SiHlfH 

6077 

7212 

4,519 

Total. 

Dara-ffunj, •> 
Kyd-gunj, 

821 »| jiOfil' Oina 
28841 578 882 

28G3J 768| 844 

2251 

278 

3IH) 

2.518 

2.58 

379 

10593 

1703 

2.173 

98.50 

2.W1 

2804 

9621 1 4<i61 ^ 4!)03 
2,547 j 1029 * 1218 
2841 1 1158 1485 

284.1.1 

73>5 

8288 

45821 

9183 

10661 

Grand Total, ■ • • • 

13866. 8809' 7804 

2911 

31,55 

20(M>9']52(»3 :5009l 6298 , 7608 <44118 t 84785 




Hindus. 


1 Mubulmans. | 


Total. 

IMatrlct of Alla^ 
habad, exclust\e 
of the town ap- 
proAimatioD, 

Houses, 

1 Males. Females. 

Total, 

Males. 

Peuiaies 

Total, 

1,43,737 

2,51,78.0 3,02,417 

5,54,i:<)G 

90,531 

70,678 

1,61,209 

7*15.415 


Grand Totid. 7.80,19S 

Allahabad, May, 1834. 


D. p. 


X . — Proceedyms of the Asiatic Society, 

Wednesday E^^^ng, the 2.^th May, I83i. 

The Rev. W, H. Mux. D. D. Vice-President, in the chair, 
llie Proceedings of the last Meeting were read. 

Mesws. Wu. Martin, Robert Spiers, and Caj>t. William Foley, proposed 
at the last Meeting, M ere elected members of the Society, 

Read a letter from W. E. Fkkke. Esq., Secretary to the Boml)ay Branch 
of fha Royal Asiatic Society, conveying its thanks for the XV. and XVI* 
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voltimefi of the Asiatic Research ea^ and announcing thathfr^WALTBitEiiLiOT, 
of the Madras Civil Service^ had placed inhis^ hands, for presentation to the 
Society, 30 copies of the ancient Canarese Alphabet, lithographed in Bombay 
through the liberality of the Right Honorable the Earl of Clare. 

Library, 

Read a letter from J. Vaughan, Esq., Librarian of the American PhiW 
sophical StK'iety, forwarding on behalf of 1s4ao Havs, Esq. M. D. descrip- 
tions of the fossil Mastodons in the Philadelphian Museum. 

The following books were presented : 

Malatimulhavie, Fabuloi Bhavubhutis, actiis primus, ex Recensione Christtaui 
Lasseni, Prof. Bonn . — By the author, 

Gymnosopliista, sive Indies Philosophise Documenta : 1 fasciculus, by Professor 
Lassen. — Ditto. 

Journal Asiatique, No. 70 . — By tha As. Soc. of Paris. 

Meteorological Register, for April, 1834 . — By the Surveyor Oeuerat, 

The following books received from the book-sellers: 

Lardner*s Cab. Cyclopedia, Middle Ages, 2nd vol. 

. British Admirals, 2nd vol. 

Library of Useful Knowledge, Lives of Eminent Persons. 

Museum, 

A large Asamese ornamented chhatta was presented by Dr, Burlini, 

A stuifed Saw-fish, eight feet hi length— purchased. 

Two boxes of geological specimens, collected in the course of a survey of 
the river Satlej, from Ludiana to its conducnce with the Indus — presented by 
Captain C. M, Wade, 

Antiquities, 

Read a letter from H. Walters, Esq. forwarding fac similes of the inscrip. 
tion on the Ramree stone, and a rough translation in Persian and English, 
made by himself, with the aid procurable in Arracnn. 

The stone was found in Ramree. It had been brought from a temple somewhere 
in the island to Kyuk Phyu, whence it was shipped off, both to servo, as a speci- 
men of the sandstone of Arracan and as a curious monument : there were several 
similar in different parts of the province. 

Mr. Waltkrs also forwarded specimens of shells encrusted with stalactite from 
the Musmye Cavern, Silhet ; this cave is remarkable for the sparkling purity of 
its calcareous encrustations, which give it a singularly clean and imposing appear- 
ance. 

The Secretary submitted the fac simile of an inscription in the Burma 
language, and Pali character, found at and copied -by the pandit in 
attendance on the Burmese ambassador, Wth a translation of the same, as 
explained by Ratna Paula. 

[Printed in the present number.] 

Read extracts of letters from B. H. II odoson, Esq, resident at 
on the subject of inscriptions in the character No. 1, of the AllahabttA 
column, and forwarding a native drawing of the Matthia La£h^ situated in a 
wilderness, between Bettiah and the Ganddk river, in the Sdran district, 
with an accurate transcript of its inscription. Also an accurate fac simile 
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of an inscription from the Sagar territory, whicli proves to be in old Sanscrit 
character, (No. 2.) 

These inscriptions, Mr. Hodgson says, were communicated to the Asiatic 
Society, eight or ten years ago, but no trace of them could be found among its 
records : fortunately he has preserved the originals, from which we shall take an 
early opportunity to make engravings for publicaliou, together with the author’s 
remarks upon this and three other Lal'hs in North Bchar of a similar nature. 

The Vice-President exhibited a facsimile of an ancient' inscrijdion in the 
same character. No. 2, from the iron pillar at Delhi, carefully taken off 
at his particular re^iuest by the late Lieut. Wm. Elliott, of the 2Tth N. I. 
in the year 1831. 

Read extracts from Dr. J. G. Gerard's letters to the Secretary, coinmuni- 
ating further information of Mr. Masson’s proceedings in the examination 
of the Afghan topes. 

Mr. Masson’s letter contained copies of an inscription found on a box extracted 
from a tope at Jebd.ibad, by himself, in the same character, as that on the cylin- 
der from Manikyula, and bearing strong resemblance to Sanskrit. 

Dr. Gerard gives the following account of the disasters which befel Mr. 
Martine Hoxiguergek, on his route homeward : he had fortunately left the 
chief part of his collection of relics with General Venti/ra. 

“ I beg to notice here the misfortunes which haveattended Mr. Honigberger’s 
journey from Kabul across the Hiudd KCish mountains, in progress to Balkh 
and Bokhara, in the hopes that they will become known through this medium to 
his friends and countrymen in Europe. Mr. 11. reached Bami&u in safety, aud 
left it, to all appearances, without apprehension, but was almost immediately beset 
by a party of horsemen, who began a promiscuous plunder of his property, first 
binding the traveller hand and foot, and then threatening him with instant death, 
which seems to have been most fortuitously averted ; the gang declaring at the same 
time that they had the authority of the governor, at theiustance of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, for the act; but tliis T can scarcely credit, at least am very unwilling to trace 
it to such a source, though suspicion is implicated in the mystery at present. Af- 
ter the timely intercession of one of the party, Mr. Marti ne was untied, but he 
lost his arms, which were valuable, and all the cash he had on his person. In the 
struggle, the KafilaBashi’, the same man whoconducted Mr.BuRKES and myself 
safely to Balkh, received several slight wounds in attempting to defend his charge. 
The party then resumed their journey, having been ordered direct to Khfindfiz 
by the chief Min Mokad Beg, which my informant considered by no means inaus- 
picious, since Mr. Honigberger’s treatment at Bamiau w'as likely to plead favour- 
ably with the Usbek tyrant. Nothing further was heard of him till a few days 
ago, while 1 remained at Lahore, ^J^ons. Allard received a letter from himself, 
dated Khulm^ stating that he was on route to Balkh, and an open road before him. 
A large town in the northern base of Hindu Kfish, in the vicinity of the Oxus, 
where Mr. Burnes and myself supposed we were prisoners.” 

The Secretary submitted to the inspection of the Meeting several ancient 
coins, procured at Kanouj, by Lieut. A. Conolly, amongst which was one 
gold coin of Hindu fabrication, peculiarly interesting from the legibility of 
its inscription and superior excellence of its workmanship. 

[A drawing and notice of this coin is given in the present number.] 
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The Secretary also laid on the table an extensive collection of ancient 
coins, received through Capt. Wadb ami Lieut. Conollv from Molvi 
SasKu Keramat Aia, now residing at on the part of the British 

Government, 

Shbkh Keramat Ali is well known as the companion of Lieut. A. ConollV 
in his journey from Persia to India, of which an account was printed in the Glean- 
ings, vol. iii. page .^46. On quitting Calcutta, in 1S32, to join his new appoint- 
ment, he carried with him copies of all the plates of ancient coins up to that time 
printed, and others were afterwards forwarded to him, to assist him in the search 
he zealously undertook to make for Bactrian and Hindu coins, then only sparingly 
known to us. Later in the field, and bringing none of the knowledge of the sub- 
ject possessedbyhis European competitors, his comparatively undirected efforts have 
been wonderfully successful: the collection now transmitted comprisesnumerouscoina 
of Apollodotus, Menander, Herma^us, Eucratider, Kanerkos, Kadpiiises, 
and Indeed almost all of those enumerated by Mr. Masson's Memoir^ besides some 
very curious Parthian and many gold and silver Hindu coins. 


In all, the packet contains gold coins, 8 

Silver ditto, 128 

Copper ditto, ^ 247 


383 

[An account of such coins as are new, will be published hereafter.} .. 

Papers read. 

Dr. Gerard's Memoir on the Topes of Afghanistan. 

[This paper will be noticed in a subsequent number.] 

Observations on the Allahabad Inscription, No. 2. with a translation. By 
the Rev. W. H. Mill, D. D. Vice-Pres. &c. 

Dr. Mill has succeeded in restoring completely the main portion oi the inscrip- 
tion ; of which he presented a transcript in Modern Devanagari, on a large scale, 
interlined with a verbal translation in Latin. The Vice-President read his version 
of the same in English, which we shall have the pleasure of presenting to our readers 
in the next number of the Journal. 


XI . — Scientific Intelligence, 

Willard's Treatise on the Music of Hindustan, 

With the exception of Sir William Jones' valuable and learned essay in the 
third volume of the Asiatic Researches, we have had little information on the mu- 
sic of the Hindus, beyond a notice of the adap^tion of the rags to the different 
seasons and hours in Gilchrist's Hindust&iii Grammar, and occasional cursory 
(generally disparaging) mention of the existing practice of the art at n4ches, in noisy 
processions, or on the ghats, by travellers ill capable of appreciating the peculia- 
rities of the science of sweet sounds among the nations of the East. The instrumenta 
themselves are pretty well known; Solwyn's magnificent work contains accurate 
drawings of most of them, which have been copied into other more popular works. 

The present volume therefore, a child of long promise, and consequently of 
high expectation, was received with avidity, as the author was known to be a 




^48 Ini^ligence, XMat, 

performer himself <|^ severalltistrTiments, and to have enjoyed local advanta^eii of 
observation from his appointment at the native court of the Nawah of Banda : 
neither has his little volume disapp<^ted us, being a familiar and pleasing account 
of his snbject, intended for the genii^hl reader, and rendered more inviting by fre- 
quent allusion to the music of the west both ancient and modern. An author in 
the present day labours under evident disadvantages, in attempting to describe 
what the music of the Hindus was in the flourishing period of their literature and 
religion, when poets and priests were also musicians, modulatmg and staging their 
own compositions. To have pursued the subject as an anticjuary, would have 
required extensive knowledge of Sanscrit, and sufficient familiarity with the varied 
metre of its heroic, and erotic poetry, to do without aid from native professors; 
for the present cultivators of the science are for the chief part of the. most ignorant 
and abandoned classes ; so that the very art is held to be disreputable among the 
more respectable ranks, just as among us the noble drama is forsworn by many, 
from the abuses which have crept into our theatres. Still in these degenerate days 
there are exceptions, and the sacred Vin may occasionally bo heard pouring forth 
a strain of rhapsody that carries the imagination back to the fabulous age of RUth^s 
and Gmitharbas. 

Our author treats successively of the gamut, of time, of oriental molody, rags, and 
raginees, (givingalongcatalogue of compoundrags,)instruments, vocal compositions, 
and of the peculiarities of manners and customs exemplified in the songs of Hindus- 
tan. Then follows a brief account of the most celebrated musicians, a copious 
glossary of musical terms, and copperplate tables of the varieties of time or metre 
with their native characters and values* 

The musicians of Hindustan never appear to have had any determined pitch by 
which their instruments were regulated, each person tuning his own to a certain 
height, adapted by guess, to the power of the instrument and quality of the strings, 
the capacity of the voice intended to be accompanied, and other adventitious cir- 
cumstances. From this it may be observed that it is immaterial which note is 
designated by which letter.** Sir Wii,i,iam Jonrs makes the Kharajt or key-note, 
on the Viuj to correspond with A, but the autlior tliinks it would be more systema- 
tic to tune it to ut or C, the key-note of the natural scale of Europe. This depends 
upon whether it was the intention to speak of the diatonic intervals, or of the ab- 
solute pitch of the instrument. ** The notes of an octave are divided into 22 minor 
subdivisions instead of twelve semitones, as is done with us : these are called 
9rAti, and each of them has a distinct name assigned as follow : 

Soar, Abbreviated for sofaing* Srutis comprised. 


c. 

Kharajy . . . . 

Sa 

. . Butra, Cumodutce, Mundrica, Chhundavutee. 

D. 

Rikhab ^, . .. 

Ri 

• Duyavatee, Ructica, Runjunee. 

£. 

Gandh&r, ., 

Ga. . . 

.. Sivee, Crodhee. 

F. 

Maddhamt . . 

Ma. .. 

. . " Bujra, Prusarunee, Preetee, Marjunee. 

G. 

Pancham, . . 

Pa 

.. Kshutee, Ricta, Sidpunee, Ulapunee. 

A. 

l>hyvat 

Dha. .. 

.. Mundutee, Rohinee, Rummya. 

B. 

Nikh&d, 

Ni. . . 

. . Oogra, Joobbanka. 


The intervals between the first and second, fourth and fifth, and fifth and sixth 
notes are divided into four parts ; those between the second and third, and sixth 
and seventh, each into three parts ; and those between the third and fourth, and 
MTWkth and eighth, which with us are reckoned semitones, each into two parts**’ 
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-Ci^ptaiii WiLLAftD Mseitt under the division * time,* no^withitandi^ , iihe 
authority of Tartini and Dr. Burney, that no musician can execute of 

five notes in a bar, — “There is beauii/kit melody in Hindustan comprising^ sewu 
and other unequal number of notes in a measure, and that they have musicil^s in 
abundance that are able to execute it.** We should much doubt this fact. 

Indian Harmony is mostly confined to a monotonous repetition of the keyiiote ' 
during the flights of their vocal or instrumental melody ; for it is melody which has 
aver constituted the, soul of the national music in India as among the Greeks and 
Bgyptians. Our author has the following general observations on this suhiset* 

1. Hindoostanee melodies are short, lengthened by repetition and variations. 

2* They all partake of the nature of what is denominated by us Rondo, the 
piece being invariably concluded with the first strain, and sometimes with the first 
bar, or at least with the first note of that bar. 

3. A bar, or measure, or a certain number of measures, is frequently repeated 

with slight variation, almost ad lib, • 

4. There is as much liberty allowed with respect to pauses, which may be length- 
ened at pleasure, provided the time be not disturbed. 

The author corrects Sir Wm. Jones* rendering of rdg by the expression ‘mode, 
or key, for which the Hindds ^have the distinct word Vhat : — rdg signifies rather 
‘ tune * or * air,* 

The personification of rdga and ragineea^ and the series of pictures called ragma^ 
laSf are too well known to require any remarks ; it would havo increased the 
interest of the work to European readers had the descriptions of these been accom- 
panied by engravings of a selected series of drawings, but we are aware that this 
could not have been easily done in India. The sixteen melodies set to music (al- 
ways excepting the impossible 7-quaver airs) form however, an interesting part of 
the author*s labour ; the effect of metre is strikingly marked in some of these airs. 

We cannot resist pointing out the close resemblance of the 9tb (a Persian gha- 
crI,) to the hexameter verse ; by transposing the first and second section in each 
line End adding one long foot the metre becomes perfect : 

Ashvagari dil burda za man (J6) jalva num4i, 

Kajkulahi zarrin kamari (ham) tanga qub4i, 

Man bavas^lash ky rasam in (ast) bas ki bardhash, 

Klnlka shavam rdzi (id) bdsam (man) kafi p4i. 
which may be anglicized in the metre of the original ; — 

(Dil burda za man — ashvagari-— jalva numfU, &c.) 

Oh thief of my heart, eye me not so^shining so brightly 
With head dress awry — girdle of gold — boddice bound tightly— 
When, when shall we meet I Ah not in life — not till my ashes 
Lie strew*d in thy path — kissing thy feet — treading so lightly. 
2,-^Rg^reseniation in Roman Characters of the principal Asiatic Alphabets* 
Mr. Trevei^tan has done an eminent service to literature, and to the Asiatic 
Society in partieolar, by standing forth as the advocate of Sir WulliaU JoKsa’ 
mode of expressing native characters in the Roman Alphabet* The cause had 
nearly b^xpe desperate, both from the influence and popularity nf the GUchris- 
tian system*,, and fleam the adoption of a modification of the lati^ by ' tim Gov- 

. * These are the only two radically opposed systems, taking the charset^ of ., the 
vowels as the most obvious test : the numerous modifications of the oonsona^ are of 
minor importance. 

K K 
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mM&tiiiitf rarve^fud retfom ;-^lien,^ may say, tbesealeliM 
one whose official situation, and whose zeal in the cause, promise all the suewa^^ 
human efforts can command. The scliywe has been printed and circulated extent 
sively ; — has been adopted in the Feri^^ office and in school-books nowpxint^ 
ing by the promulgator: while on the other hand all the learned oriental social^'' 
and their members have ever pursued it, and will rejoice in lending it their renewed^ ^ 
support. The distinctions and marks introduced to discriminate the different 
classes of letters (guttural, nasal, &c.) are judicious, and can hardly be esteemed n 
departure from Sir William's scheme, while their occasional omission will be no 
stumbling block to the scholar, whose memory will recur to the original orthogta* ' 
pby of ihe word in the oriental character. We wish that all contributions to the 
Journal could be made to conform to the system; but with Europeans this necessari- 
ly presupposes an acquaintance with the native characters, otherwise the fallacious 
ear must ever continue to guide the traveller's pen as he puts down names and places 
in his note-book. The promulgation of our author's scheme will however now 
serve the double purpose of teaching the European alphabet to the natives, whUo 
it makes theirs known to us in return. That it will have the farther effect of diBi» 
placing the Nagari and Persian alphabets as expected by the originator, is a 
point of which the discussion may be safely postponed for a few hundred years 1 
It is not contended that existing knowledge can or ought to be suppressed ; — that 
during the transition period, books are not to be furnished in every type for which 
there is a demand ; — but it is assumed that the superiority of the r^ormtd system 
wiU be gradually perceived, and that the native alphabets, retiring before the Ro- 
mnn, and being naturally displaced by its incumbent and increasing weiglit, will 
eventnally without violence or alarm, disappear from off the land." 

We feel no disposition to contend against the speculative possihiliiy : the question 
requires too many concurrent data, to be made the subject of rational argument 
and as to the abstract advantages of an universal alphabet, they will be as readily grant- 
ed by all men ns those of an universal language .—All we would maintain is^ that 
efforts should not be relaxed in spreading the blcssinge of education through 
medium of the native languages and the native alpbaheis, in anticipation of the 
sudden and miraculous substitution of a type utterly foreign to the vnat nu^ority 
of the population. 


XII. — European Science, 

Bmanks on the R^rt of the First and Second Meetings (1831 and 1832) of the 
. pritieh Aa^^tionfor the Advancement of Science, By D, Butter, M, />., 8ur- 
geon, Bengal Establishment. 

Four years ago, Babbage and Brewsteb. sounded the alarm of ^'British science in 
daagm^" and well have tlic philosophers of England responded to the summons. 
The recent puldication of this admirable report will constitute an important era in 
oUr history t it is indeed imposssible to calculate the full results of tiiis organiza- 
tion of the scientiffG strength of the country. The plan adopted, of publishing an 
account, by tbl most competent associate, of the recent history and actual state of 
each ofsoioBee, is a signal boon conferred upon its admivers in all parte 

«f the worid, more especially upon residents in the more distaftt parts of the 
sfisplre, dHUere the original sources of such informatiion are iuacoessible. 7%e 
jpQmil^E\ezeelleAce of these treatises consists in their shewing, upon good aqdiQi* 
ri^, and up to a recent date, the exact points where knowledge terminates and 
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Idih^tnie «s|dor6r«y aad i>b^ating aU the uneleit axid ui^ate^ 
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F6riiapft the i&ost dniihed of Uieie easl^ is Mr. Aiey’s astroiiowijr. % 
notea^ as eharacteristio of its progress ia England, during the present century » Ids 
eacidniiTe aUention to the perfection of instruments, and a seal for aceamvdstliig ^ , 
ohaorvUtions, >vhich remain nselesa until they gre reduced and applied hy 1^ /. 
expert and ingeUtoUs analysts of the continent. But how many thousands of thiM/!;! 
must be lost in their original form, for ever unknown to the skilful metallurgists* 
*#110 could extract the valuable metal from this heap of ore 1 The public gratltiide 
will not be withheld from those who thus sacrifice fortune, time, and health, to the 
comparatively humble toil of observation, and it will be long before the BaeoniAn. 
mode of seeking for truth can be undervalued; but surely there ia a savour of 
ultraisai in this blind devotion to the occupation of storing up barren facta, to the 
total neglect of moderate generalization. It should not be forgptten that, la 
nearly all the physical sciences, several of the most brilliant discoveries have been 
the result of happy ffuessea^ which gave a new and infinitely more productive 
direction to the views of investigators. Astronomy, in short, is in want of whxt 
Lykh*!. has so ably done for geology. Conclusions, bearing to each other the most 
striking relations of analogy, are allowed to stand as ultimate and isolated facts ; while 
by connecting them, not only would their own authenticity be more firmly esta- 
blished, but they would directly lead to others which might without this aid be uit- 
attainable. 

Tims the recent annals of astronomy are full of scattered evidences of a ccm- 
stant process of uncompensated attraction, whereby nebulm are converted into 
stars, and separate stars converted probably into binary or multiple systems* 
Instead of regarding the proper motion of the stars as merely the result of the 
universal law by which they all tend to approach one another in times inversely 
proportional to their respective masses, and to the squares of their respective dis- 
tances, nren the enlarged mind of Sir Johk Hbrschbl has been employed in a 
fruitless attempt to shew that the only real change of this kind now in progress ia 
the mutual approach of our sun and Hercules, and that the proper motions of other 
stars are merely a perspective appearance occasioned by their being situated at 
very difierent distances firom onr system. There can be no doubt that many of 
fhmn depend upon this cause ; but this attempted restriction of a universal law to 
a single case is a retrograde step in generalization, cmd an admitted failure. It 
seems, on the contrary, highly probable that att the stars of the greater magnitudesare 
approaching our Son in nearly right lines, and are destined, millions of i^s hence, 
to form multiple systems with our sun, and some of the stars in the constellation of 
Hercules ; whence would arise the necessity of a new creation of organized beings, 
fitted to exist in the temperatures which would be produced by this new order, ofi 
things. The complication of attractions to which each star is exposed d^ng- 
accelerated approach must render the case of actual collision between any pair 
I^em a very uncommon occurrence ; instead 'Uf impinging upon, they wBljHim, . 
each . other, and will thenceforth revolve in ellipses having of 

Cavity in osofheus* That such a process of condensation' .is 
not only the evadenoo of the otherwise inexplicable apparent 
ofHercnlei ;-Mhofestof our nehnlais undergoing thesamechm^^, 
bly bretiting up,^’ as Sir W. Hxbschxx* expreaaed it, in many plaeiM iiito iiatikf 




•'■wuH of SiiMMldeliodiM to &• Uw.ef gt*fit«lioB, vnooa^ntMmd. 1kf:;'':i|^.^j^i!^M^ 
t£l^ force ai^^sf taQgentiaUy to tb» mditig of'Hte syetem. 

The pred^talioii of metearie e^Ottiftipoii the earth is, in all 
consequence of inadequately restmtaed graTitation. The cloudy fclnn ii|^ 
they tot i^pear in the heaTens, the Ugli^ and detonation which precede tlheis<M4 
an4jto Ignited and occasionally shni-toid state which they immediately aftnrweS^ , 
all go to prove that* until tiieir immersion in the earth’s sell 

th^ dniajeotion to its pressure, these bodies existed in a gaseous form* wdweeiw , 
cemetery satellites of the earth, invisible when at a great distance, by reason of the, 
sisallness of their size. It seems therefore reasonable to conclude, that in the 
event of nny portion of a great comet being drawn within the sphere of theeartVs 
attSactionB, the result would be a precipitation of meteoric dust, and stones of 
various magnitudes, from the smallest aerolite up to the largest meteoric blochs* 
mch as have been found in Greenland and on the plains of Russia and America. 

A cause, which will accelerate the fall of these bodies, especially of those which 
edhline their gyrations to one sun or planet as a focus, is the long doubted, much 
ridiculed, bat now universally acknowledged sTHEn of Sir Isaac Newton, whose 
hold and fortunate conjectures regarding the existence of this medium, and the 
combustibility of the diamond, will ever be remembered, among the proudest tri- 
umphs of the human intellect. By opposing to the projectile force of these vapou* 
Ty masses a continual resistance, greater* perhaps the nearer to tive sun and 
planets, their centrifugal force will at last be so far weakened that collision with 
n sim or planet must ensue. As meteoric dust and stones have in all ages fallen 
upem the earth, so will the comets of Kncke and Biel a, now entangled within our 
wqn’s cEcturivet attraction, be finally thrown upon that luminary; the chances 
thmr striking a planet or even approaching so near to one as to suffer n deflection 
of course, which would again throw them out of the solar system, ai^ too minute 
for calculation. That the dense planets themselves and their satellites rimilarfy 
suffer a constant retardation, constantly approach their foci, and would.iq, time 
eonae in contact with them, cannot be doubted without calling in queirtien, the 
universality and equality of the law of gravitation ; but their comparativ^y great 
Inertia makes the change so slow as to escape observation, and the m^or gads of 
aaoh fdanet’s orbit is practically considered as of invariable length:^* 


* Enckb’s comet has been observed to contract its diameter as it approaches the 
sun, whence it may be inferred that the etherial medium has there a. greater density, 
Mmsioned by its gravitation to the sun, and consequently a greater pressure upon the 
mass of<the comet, and a more powerful resistance to its motion, 
p It may be conjectured that many of the comets of immense period never have 
Hiirir perihelion twice round the same sun, but travel in a zigzag course over the whole 
extent of our nebula in the milky way ; their projectile force being always sufficlenidy 
great temtnry them widiin the attraction of stars different from those where they hod 
inst perihelia. 

. t restst^ttceof the ether must give nn eccentric form to the earth’s atmosphere, and 
inmeskse upon that side of the earth which is most ferwtrA . In Its oihit. 

The; must tend to retard the earth’s rovolUtioir rotmd Its aids, hut A 

emwa to^W l feiiig agent is here at work--^the thrinhing of thaearth by eoottfligy Vrhkth 
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micoDlftlly over eitutflve fKivtio»s of the ewth's mtrf«oe troidj^i 
«od of their coorM, be found to term&ate thie by an explonon «nd elMlMN* 
It U alto imbidile that the only temaininf phenomenon of aaolo^m ehamofitry 
that of^/lib^ «/ar#, whioh may be conatantly seen to occur in the field of « 
t^laacojie, ia a ease of |Mreciaely the came kind— minute cometary clouda^ eondmiM 
end bnmt into duet by the preaanre and oxygen of the atmoaphere« with the ek* 
tinotien of light which would follow auch condenaation and combustion*^ 

An apparent exoeptlon to the general proceaa of attraction preaenta ita^ IndlM 
oaae of a jfew fixed atarUf which are anppoaed to hatih been changed into rndmittk 
It ia more probable that no each change haa occurred, and that the hne 

happened through the insufficient power of the telescopes of early obaerrera. 

Mr. AinY*s pa|>er giTea no elucidation of that strange phenomenon, ao brilliant 
in tliia climate, the zodiacal light, which by its form and position would appear 
to be a solar atmosphere ; while we know for certain that, if ell iia parta have the 
aente angular aaloctiy qf rotation aa the body of the atin, no such utmoaphere can 
extend to auch a distance from the sun without being entirely carried away by 
its centrifugal force. 

Another subject which more ooroprehensive views could not fall to elneidato ii 
the TSunnATunx of the solar ayatem and of the medium which surrounds it. 

Founikn conoludea that the temperature of the whole of ike planetary apaoa^ or 
rather of the ether which fills it. Is about 58* Fali. . But if this ether obey the 
universal laws of gravitation, aa it is reasonable to infer from genr i^al principles 
must be the ease, and as the contracted bulk of Bncku’s comet, near its perihe- 
lion, may be said to prove ; moreover, if, as is probable, this ether be highly mo- 
bile and obedient to the laws of latent beat, its density must be greater in riw 
vicinity of the sun and planets, and each atom of ether in approaching the sun or 
phmets must have its temperature raised by the partial loss of its capacity for 
heati and wiU again lose this heat ia moving away from the aun or : 

whenee it WUl follow that the etherial temperature must be higher in the neigh- 
bouriiood of the larger of these bodies, and that Fourier’s deduction concerns 
only thstpbrtion of the ether tolich immediately aurrounda theearih^a atmoaphurem 

Mwe suppose the whole solar system to have been at its creation endued with 
the same temperature, and if we consider its members as so many liquid spheroids, 
subjected to the usual laws of cooling, the largest and rarest masses, and those 
protected by the largest atmosphere envelopes, retaining their heat the longest ; 
to have aa explanation of the present high temperature of the sun, which with 
only d of the Sarth’a density has 300,000 times more weight, of the moderated 
temperature of the earth’s suriace, of the ice-bound condition of the surface of tho 
moon, which with a greater density than the earth has, only Jo of its weight, end 
haidly any appreciable atmosphere, and of the apparently fluid condition of the 

* It if a popular belief lu some parts of Great Britain that falling stars hdvS hoeg 
found in a gelatinous form upou the earth’s surface ; and from professor Sf 
lourual, it would appear that the same notion is current in America ; the apariding 
Jelly,” there described, vould form a euriens subject for ehemiCBl e x et fl aadton 1 From 
the eosspoSItton of secOltteB it would seem that the elementary eosspeacaits of tbp tsif- 
vsres are the sasSe every where, bat ti&is singular snbatsnee wovOd ffpsar tO limmaMr 
vspreseatatlvs in o«r globs* 
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jPdiKilAr tieUef^ bodtb in tthmeot msd in laodm time*, bas attiilmted n 
power to the mye of tlut summit Mfadom philoaopi ers, on the e 0 ntnir)r« Inkve 
eapsoted 4 calorifio ofteot from the eaneeatratioxi of her beams ; cad aa AdSerinMi 
joQtaeHld ha» teceatly published the alleged rebult of an experimeati ip prhidi ap 
cv||ilelll naiakf of the thermometer wab occasioned by a powerful cmiigeiaent 
tbkf kh 4 ‘ liaaDKSii, in his monogram on heat, publibhed in 1833 * osileidatci 
oa lAm Jsap|>oeitio& that the respective heating powers of the sun and moon^s raps 
are hi the of their brightness ; that in the experiment of De La Hiejc* who 
ooodemed the lunar rays 300 times by a 8 -feet burning glasb, the heating ef-* 
fisct could not have been so much as ®s of a degree. Sir John Herscbel, in hit 
work (which I have not seen) on Astronomy, also published last year, gives the 
following imaginary description of the lunar climate : 

** The moon has no clouds, nor any other indications of an atmosphere ; hence its 
elSmate must be very extraordinary : the alternation being that of unmitigated and 
Vay ning funahine, fiercer than an equatoiial noon, continued for a whole fortnightf 
atid the keenest severity of frost, far exceeding that of our polar winters, for an 
equal time. Such a disposition of things must produce a constant transfer of 
whatever moisture may exist on its surface, from the point beneath the snn to that 
opposite^ by distillation in vacuo, after the manner of the bttle instrument called 
a cryopboros. The consequence must be absolute aridity below the vertical sun, 
eonstaut accretion of hoar frost in the opposite region, and, perhaps, a narrow 
soue of rosining water at the borders of the enlightened hemisphere. It is possible 
then* that evaporation on the one band, and rondensation on the other* may to a 
certain extent preserve an equibbrium of temperature, and mitigate the extrama 
■everity of both climates.” 

' In this instance, popular prejudice, though also overshooting the mark* baa 
probably erred less than philosophical hypothesis. There is no snfileient mason 
fexr believing tliat the moon*s temperature ever was higher than that of the eartiiat 
the same time ; and on the supposition that at some very distant period tiiey were 
equal* it must fbliow from the greater comparatively surface of the moon* from her 
greater density and heat^onducting probable power, and still more* firom her almost 
total want of an atmoephere, that her temperature on the surface is very greatly in* 
fexiur to that of any portion of the earth ; whence, under any circumitatiees*iha 
earth mnit constantly give out heat to the moon, which will, therefore* with effect, 
appredahle or not, according to the power and sensibility of the instruments em* 
ployed* act upon the thermometer like the mass of ice used by the Florentine 
Aoademiidansj which gave rise to so many speculations upon the possibility of a 
ra^fikm gfcold. It is probable that the temperature of the moon’s surface does 
not exceed that of the etherial space which immediately surrounds it { and* from 
Hie considerations above detailed, especially the moon’s smaller mast* that this falls 
short of the temperature determined by Fon&iBn as belonging to the etherial apaee 
immediately beyond the earth’s atmosphere. 

^ The idiytiCbl Oondltlon of Jupiter’s surface, his ever*varyhig belts* all disposed In 
piMllnlk8ti udlii his ggpMt, and the oeeaslopal more permanent spototiketheeam* 
mttaofieebeegs fioating in a liquid medkirn* would perhaps be best explained by the 
hypotiiasis of this plaiiet etiU being in a state of partial fkslatt. His nsoona may be 
nt alower lempmature, and now inhabited. 
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Tb» t«tooopl^ v f/pmt a ^ rntm^ ti»Ay ^ 

and tlie«a«ttt o£ her froaen mt, ttil|^ 8eltt«9 , 

Hkm eiisUnee of a ti9«[^;»er«fenre ttpen her ntrfiBce eq[aal or ^mllir to w 

earth. 1 b eM^feepeet, it may be aaked, diffitte the aspect of the bri|g|ht jj^orUMa 
of tilie «A06 b*s 4ite ft’om that which wimld be assamed by a portioa ef fhes»HijMl|^* 
laya eiottiltams tricwed at the distance of the mooCf when winter has olothad) betlf' 
CEahkenee and valley in a nniform robe of snow, and boiu&d in icy chains 
Btrean& and expddpe ef water ? Tn that elevated region of the earth there Is apk^ J 
tial» In the moon there Is nearly a total, want of that atmospheric envelope» tibidh^ ^ 
like a garment, enables those bodies which receive it to retain the solar warmth. 
The moon’s rays will no more heat a warmer thermometer lhan will the coneentratsd* 
light given ont by a snowy range of terrestrial mountains. This refrigeration 
appears to have extended through a great thickness of the moon’s external omstit 
for her volcanoes are nearly evtinct i the flames which they give out were barely 
visible even through Sir W. Herschel’s powerful telescopes. 

Still less compatible with tlicir snowy whiteness, and with the bold preeipiesa 
and overhanging character of the lunar Alps, is Sir John Ubrscbbl’s idea of a 
monthly revelation of the climate on the moon’s surface. Not only would the Unsa 
iermMtor or boundary of light and darkness be followed during the moon’s increase by 
a bright line of melting snow, while the enlightened fare generally would present a 
scene of overwhelming deluges, breaking down the edges of its numeront elevated 
cavities, and reducing the moon’s surface to a near resemblance to that of the earth ; 
but the irresistible expansive force of the ice, monthly freezing in the Assures and 
cavities of iia mountains, would in the course of a few years reduce these to a much 
smaller Sititnde thau those which ore now left upon the earth. 

It is probable indeed, that the causes of the striking differenees hetsmen the 
lunar and terrestial surfaces may be referred solely to the smaller bulk and rarer 
atmosphere of the moon. An attentive examination of the most sneient cra- 
ters it volcanoes now active, such as Vesuvius, will shew, that the first stage of 
a vitditnt emplion must have been the blowing into the air an inverted oomieal 
mass ef the movntain, two, three, or four miles in diameter, leaving a emter of ^ 
similar dimensions, such as may yet be traced of Vesuvius, where Monte Semma 
forms the eastSm edge of the ancient crater, upwards of four miles distant from 
the weMemi witii the modern cone and orater nsing between them, like the oentral 
elevations, udikih are to be seen in the circular hollows of the moon. From the 
smaller force ef gravity at the moon’s surface, the masses displaced by tkose ex* 
plosions have greatly exceeded the size of any craters that can now be traced upon 
theearth, many of the lunar cavities being from twenty to fifty miles in diameter and 
a mile or two in depth. A rapid refrigeration appears to have followed tbe active 
era of the lunar volcanoes, so that the whole of them remain visible and unsltered 
byfrlls of rain or by alternate frosts and thaws, (while the operation of these omtsM 
upon the earth’s surface has left barely traceable vestiges of whole vblcanle re^ 
giOBS ;) and, during the short period of her being a habitable world, her atmoon 
phere must have consisted chiefly of watery vapour. 

If would eppearf from the known laws of the communication ofhodthy ru^iplhm« 
that the ere^ Is constantly snlfrriiig a loss of Httd whM 

can be snppiied 08 dy by successive exei^ons of the creating |a|wer^ ttinme 
dneay a»d lo«s ofoid tttWb appearance of new oBeama^oM inidm gmiala 

of astronomy. 
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l,*^Restoration of the Inscription^ No, 2, on AUakahad Cohtnm^* Mf 
the Rev, W. TI. Mill, D. D, Principal of Bishop* s CoUegO^ PUtOt 
President of the Asiatic Society, S^c. ^ 

[Read at the Meeting of the 2StH ultimo.] 

The March number of the Journal of th^ Asiatic Society < 
the result of the Pandit Madhu Rag’s collation of the Allaliitbad In* 
ftcription# No. 2, with others in a similar character--*^together urilla 
Captain Teoter’s English version and valuable remarks. The learned 
Pandit’s transcript exhibits such letters only of the pillar in Devana^* 
ri as ‘Were capable of tolerably certain identification with those Ibttliil 
on monuments already deciphered, leaving frequent and often conaidsr* 
able intervals for the remaining letters : and the version* as was indeed 
unavoidable from such a text, presented still wider intervals. Ihe 
translation of many of the clauses thus insulated was necessarily of n 
conjectural kind : and except in the valuable discovery of lines 25 and 
26, where the Prince's genealogy occurred, contained nothing hke a 


connected sentence. 

A cursory inspection of the transcript and the version convinced me 
that, where so much was done, more might be certainly attained. To 
those acquainted with the art of deciphering unknown arbitrary 
racters in any known language, it is needless to remark that the dlear 
possession of a key to two or three common letters, necessarily drutvs 
after it the discovery of all the rest : and that where the farther prOgseto of 
discovery is tnolly barred, it is an infallible proof of efrot in the 
previous asaitoption. No such error was suspected here* id some 

comparatively hsoonsid^able instances, which may be eWd W one 
that will take tho trouble of comparing the two tramii^Si^ta together ;) 



f 2, ; ' , 'P«rsi^i, 

imd th^rdbr6 noflting oo^d impede tlie progress to decipSte^llig 
ecription as far ap. it remamed — ^provided ouly the 49»g«i^e id:pa|i^ 
-it was written were sufficiently known to us. 

l^w thtat this language was the well-known classic^ 
langaa^e of Menu's Institutes, the Farinas, the K&vyaiti &e. adga^'.^. 
tkcf^^^sfoilitoiiable doubt. The supposition of its being any older Saitscex&; 
reaamidliig that of the Vedas, to the understanding of whieha €m 

aH but indispensable, is rendered extremely improbable bythei^- 
pAOent;;date of the monuments on which inscrix^tions of the same oharaeter 
Appear. The style of the Gya Inscription, so satisfactorily deciphered 
by Sir Charles Wilkins in the 1st volume of the Asiatic Researches; 

; , and the metre in which it is composed, the Sardula~vikr(ditti, (whiclj^ 
I^DC all other lyrical measures of that kind occurring in the Hindu 
drama and elsewhere, belongs to a period in the history of the language 
long ^posterior to that of the great sacred epics, the Ram4yana and 
& ifahkbhdrata, by which the present classical Sanscrit was fixed,) would 
akme be sufficient to remove such a supposition. 

W ;:With ^is conviction, 1 determined to subject the Allahabad Inscrip- 
tion to a close critical examination ; discarding in the first instance all 
PreUbpenee to , other interpretations of the inscription itself, and pro- 
cAeding only upon the indubitably deciphered letters of the above men- 
* tibped Gya Inscription, or rather of that portion of it, of which Xieu- 
tenant Burt has now given us a far better fac simile than what is con- 
tilined in the Society's first volume. Applying this to his excellent copy 
of the Allahabad Pillar, though at first the limits of discovery appeared no 
^ and indeed much narrower, than in what has already been preset. 

ed^tbeBociety, yet by carrying on tbe results of what was thus ascertain- 
ed;, W;}s^irever any glimpses of decided meaning appeared, totbe inyestiga- 
tjcardf dbaracters before unknown, and testing tbe conjectures, tlnui made 
by ptber places — the usual result of such inquiries displayed Itself. What 
at first mere assumption turned to probability, and tben to certain^ : 
as^d such places as the juxta-position of the names of known countries 
in line 19, bid^.above all, the short clause in line 27 on which the rest 
of the inscriptiCn hangs — (ravi-bhuvo bdhur ay am Uf^hritas stamhhaa, 
this Bun-bom king this loftt pillar is the arm") — occurring as 
they did to me not as the basis of conjecture, but as the unexpected 
results of inferences from other probable assumptions, — removed all^ 
possibility of doubt, v And notwithstanding the turgl4 cClUM^acti^^of 

the enormous length of the epith^s .a^^sed to this 
theBm/' coxu^ often of more than ^ and fifilng 

Idih whole line^ — the meaning is sufficiently coixhedted mid definite iu 
greatest part of the inscription; to remove aS ddubt 



on thiB AUakuhai CottiNif. 
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of tho ftcouracy i^th which Devanagati letters aro 
ieveral characters^* In one only of the regal proper names, that of tho 
king’s grandfather GHArdriCACHA, does my reading differ from Captaoi 
Tboter’s : and it is observable that this is also the name of a soii of 
the PdadavaheroBniicA Sena, brother of Yudhisthira and AafCnA ia 
the Mahabhibata, and might perhaps have given rise to the pppajilllf 
appellation of this pillar in Hindustan, ** the Staff of Bhima SsMi'* 

The test arising from definite and continuous meaning applies of 
course only to those parts where the inscription is itself complete, and 
clear of all considerable interruption, viz. all from the 14th to the 29th 
lines indusive, (for the 30th is separate from the rest, and appears 
broken off like the earlier lines,) perhaps also the 2nd and 3rd, which, 
though short, seem to me to be very nearly complete. But even in the 
other lines, the words and the compounds are intelligible : and if we 
except the 1st, and the end of the 6th, lines (the first containing bat nine 
insulated letters, and the last breaking off in the midst of a compound, 
leaving the preceding words in that compound uncertain as to their 
bearing) — the separate clauses may be pretty well traced, though their 
import in the sentence is lost. In all these, lacunae of various lengths 
occur in the pillar, which I have scrupulously filled up with precisely 
the some number of letters as are designated by Lieutenant BeraTfor* 
the several intervals. It is not by any means intended to ascribe to 
these addedf letters of my own, (except when the interval is very small, 
as in line 24,) the same degree of accuracy which 1 should be disposed 
to daim for all, with one or two exceptions only, of the transcribed 
letters : for the most port they merely indicate the probable (and in 
some cases of very marked meaning, as in line 28, the certain) 
lente of the letters that formerly occupied the same spaces. Where 
lacunas occur at the end of a line, I had no such consideration to guide 
me : here, as in lines 1 8 and 26, it was merely my object to close the 
imperfect compound by as few letters as would serve the purpose of 
expressing the evident meaning. In the earlier lines, the idea of 
completing the sentence by such means was out of the question. 


* In one instance I ^aa assisted to the meaning; of an ill-defined letter resembling 
a If in ihe accurate fac-simile, — ^by the partial specimen of the inscriptions on tlm 
pillar given in the 7th Volume of the As. Res. (Plate xiv.) — which though very in- 
ferior in accuracy to Lieutenant Burt's, yet having been taken at a time when the 
pillar had not been so much defaced as at present, may bit conceiviGid to convey 
some characieifli more perfectly. The character was there UT distinctly^ and as this 
happily made sense of what was before unintelligible, its accuiw^ CQuld noit be 
questioned. 

t These letters are distinguished in the transcript by a much *»*By* ‘ chaipeteg, 

1* t. 2 



'MO of inscription^ No, 2, 

In these conjectural supplements, as vdl as for aaeertdniiig the true 
transcript of letters in doubtful cases, the discovery of u fyrh motisns^ 
like that of the Gya Inscription, in which the succession of long Held 
short syllables is determined by invariable rule, would have beeir n 
most valuable assistance. But not merely is such measure as this UH* 
di^verable in the greater part of the inscription — but every rhythm 
whatever (including the freer measures of the Arya genus, or the loose 
Anustup of Valmiki) is equally absent from it — as an examinatibn of 
aUthe complete lines from the 14tb downward will evidently show*. 
8ome bf the incomplete lines have indeed a deceitful resemblance to 
metre— the 4th line to the Sdrddla-vikridita, (the measure of the Gya In* 
scription,) and the 12th to a 3*et longer l\rric measure of twenty-one sylla* 
bias, called 8rag-dhard : but in each of these cases perfect application 
of the prosodiacal rule is forbiddenf by some one or more syllables in the 
line, whose reading cannot be mistaken. The only genuine appearance 
of metre that the closest examination could detect is in the 8th and 9th 
lines, which are proved by the undeviating regularity of all the syllables, 
as far as they can be traced on the pillar, to form together a stanza of 
the measure called Manddkrdntd, (the same in which Calioasa’s beauti- 
ful poem, the Cloud Messenger, is composed,) one of very frequent oc- 
currence in the lyric poetry of the Hindus. In this measure, each of 
the four pddas or versicles which compose the stanza consists of two 
Spondees, a Proceleusmatic, and three Bacchii, having the cossura after 
the tenth syllable ; thus ; 

Accordingly, in the additions necessary for these two lines, 1 have taken 
care not only to preserve the measure, but to expand them so as to com- 
plete the hemistich in each case. But this slight and solitary advance 
beyond the usual necessary addition of letters is made more to indicate 
the prosody of the preceding syllables, and to mark precisely the certain 
length of the line in these places, than with any pretence' of supplying 
the very words that are effaced. The real termination of these lines, as 
of the fourth and others, if found, would clear up the obscurity that now 
necessarily attaches to all the early part of the inscription, and on 
which it would be now vain to offer any conjecture. 

, 

* The iq^parent rhyme observed by Lieut. Burt, is merely the genitive termina- 
tion osye at' the end of each huge compound epithet, agreidag wi^ *4 the Sun- 
burn above-mentioned. 

! f name kdvyam applied by the author himself in line ^8 ib his ihseripticn, 
will a^ly to Unmetrical poetry, as well as to that whioh advantsjgieef pro- 
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To the Devanagari tranBtmpt is annexed a close ntteriineaiy, 1W***®* 
in the only language (one excepted) whose freedom of c«dloo^Bf*Mi 
general analogy to Sanscrit made it avmUble for thU purpose— distin- 
gnishing always by brackets the version of the intercalated or added 
eyllables. the necessity of which will thus be often apparent to . the 
Western reader. I have now to subjoin a somewhat looser version in 
English— to which I would prefix merely the foUowing brief analysis of 

the inscription. ' j • s i? t ' 

LINK 1 Unintelligible, and most probably unconnected with what fqUows. 

3. ’ 3 .’ Invocation in behalf of the sculptor andblackener of the letters 
of the inscription. 

4 — 12 . Various descriptions, at first dependent on the relatives yas, 
yaeya (who and whose), but afterwards governed by the ante- 
cedent personal pronoun so, (he.) all of which evidently relate to 
the same person, and that the king— but which, from the incom- 
pleteness of the lines, and the absence of verbs governing the 
principal substantivbs, cannot be traced in their conjunct mean- 
ing asone sentence, which itis evident they must have composed. 
13 _ 27 , Panegyrical descriptions of the same king in the genitive case, 
(connected at first with the nominatives of line 13. but after- 
wards evidently with the PUlar-Arm at the conclusion,) viz. 
Samudrs-Gupta, son of Chanoba-Gopta, of the Solar race, all 
sufficiently perfect and intelligible. 

28. Comparison of the king’s glory to the sacred water of the ne- 
thermost Ganges in the Mahabharata. 

28, 29- Name and description of the self-satisfied author of this pane- 
gyric. (whose inteUect, as he tells us himself, was utterly sub- 
verted by his intimacy with the great king, when he ventured 
on this composition.) concluding with a salutation to the Deity. 

Then, after a very wide space, comes 

30 . A compliment, somewhat obscure and imperfect, to the author s 
immediate superior and patron. 

Translation. 

1 . Tile /udhrf [fo/l! <*«&>«»•»»» **«/»»’«<• (^) 

8, This goodly spgn] of one endued by nature with a mind of fiw having 
been, for the conveyance of his commands, covered ovrf with ink; may 
the matker also] fixed [as the letters themselves by the durabiUty and 
imiOOTtallty of the monument be has raised, viz.] 

3. The Ck&g’s] d^ondant Vitka, having formed these fetters] foe the 
love of the multiplied virtues of the son of the bow.emed giVA^vis. 
GaimsA poteen of letters] enjoy in heaven, even in the city of VatEHiAB 
tSSAHMA] lumself,*the royal glory of eminent poetical dignity I 



Restort^i^ of the imeripHon, No. 2, 

^ . 4 . He who while worthy of eulogy^ yet by means of inlwroers^ whose oba- 
racter is much to be concealed^men whose hair is diminished by l>eing of« 
ten pulled, was entangled and impeded by the pride of men of obscure 
family, a hoary-headed counsellor being - - - - . . - ^ 

5. He who was distinguished in letters, even by the able ontologistCaAxaiiij 
called familiarly the talking Guru, with tlie honourable appellation of 
one in whom all [admirable qualities^ are united. 

6. By this [excellent Guru] resembling those [true sages] who are utterly 
alien from all delight in selfish worldly occupations, 

7* He, having been inflamed with warlike prowess, before whom prostration 
being made even by the enemies* forces, the conjoined battle strife of 
armies disappeared, - 

8. Whose mothers-in-law*, formerly proud and addicted to high minded 
oppressions perpetually, having been by his own arm subdued with the 
sword of battle, [viz. Saniia'rica’ and the rest, - - (line 19.)] . 

8. By their passions, at first fiercely erect and tall as the stalks of green 
barley, at length bursting forth and ripening into affection through the 
abundant juices within, thus became penitent [in heart permanently 
from that time ; and] 

10. When, sprung from the bank of the [sacred ?] river, the strength of 
the arm of Ra'xasa and the rest, directing his arms, had even removed 
mountains, by the death of the formidable [rapid victor] Xanajit,— 
then he also 

11. With assiduous offerings to the planetary deities — did in his own 
pleasure gardens, from which are gathered noble garlands of flowers 
woven as it were from the Sesbana grandiflora — [seek to propitiate 
the immortals]. 

12. But though the glories of greatness, of clemency, and of warlike prowess 

were in him blended into one, as [the several colours] in the 
pure white rays of the moon ; yet was there at this time no [remis] 
sion of his past grievous offence. 

13. Still not his was the path of those devoted to the present life, nor any 
dereliction of the wisdom and power which belongs to contemplatire 
sages ,* nor was there any poetical censurer of him, whose gifts were 
without end. 

* • The great Rajas of India have frequently been polygamists— and in these cases, 
the fhther and mother of each wife, as well as those of the sole rightful queen, bear the 
honourable names of svasura and svas^ {socer and socrusj, i. e. father and m'other-in. 
Uw. The motb|ge-in-law here appear to have been independent princesses, whose 
daughters were thus won in battle by Samudka Gupta, and seem to me undoubtedly 
those, wliose homage to the conqueror is described as increased by their alliance and 
hope of royal offspring, in lines 18, 19, With respect to the grievous sin for which 
his repentance is recorded in line 12, the incompleteness of the line precludes all but 
4ihc metett conjecture.— On the 6th and 7th lines it may be remarked that the heroic 
ages of Indie efford examples of Brahmanical mtltVary tutors td young R41aa,— 
Dbona are eaid to have uaited great sUU th war to 
plaRve devotion. 



]4« Of him thereibre^ skilled in the due peiformance of the htnidred 
libations of consecrated ghee to Brahma^ who by the strenj^h dhd j^wer 
of his arm reduces his foes to bondage, and brandishes for the destruc- 
tion of their hosts barbed darts and swords and lances* ; — 

Id, Of him whose salvation is in the guardian of waters [[Vartjna] the 
terrible Siva and Vishmu, surpassing the graces of the most adorned 
recited speech by the rising splendours of a name illustrious for the 
hundred wounds inflicted on the [rival] tribe by strokes of the flesh-de- 
vouring arrows of iron, as well as of weapons grasped by the hand and 
others ; — 

16. Of him, who after the royal insignia had been destroyed by the handi 
of the [hostile] monarch, as it were the tiger of the forest, the great 
lord of wild buffaloes, — ^yet having from the resources of his excellent 
guardian Giri-kahla'raka the gift of infantry and other soldiers— be- 
came by the mixture of this benevolent aid with the royal majesty that 
sprung from it, no longer unfortunate ; — 

17. Of him whose mind was next intent upon the capture of all the kings 
of the South and of the East, as well as of Dhananjaya, protector of 
the North country, springing from the race of the divine Uoraseka, 
splendid as the sun, and patron of Hastivahman — a bard equal to the 
blue sovereign [Siva?] himself;— cwho therefore is justly worshipped 
by his ministering lieges, as sole king of all the gods ; — 

18. Of him whose state might be propounded as an object of imitation, in 
respect of troops, chariots, and other [war-like apparatus] even to the 
divine Rudra, the wise Naoaijatta, to Chandra [god of the moon] to 
Vahni [or Aoni, lord of fire], toOANESA, to Nrioa, [brother oFTxvacu, 
of the solar race], to Nagaskna, and to the unmoveable forces of the 
NandiS [Siva’s attendant gods]— and who moreover by Sanha 'rioa ' and 
slithered [of the vanquished mothers-in-law] who have the accumula. 
tivc incentive of the wish and prayer for a royal offspring, is approach, 
ed with all just payment of tribute, with propitiatory gifts, and with 
reverent prostration 

19. Of him who when his fame penetrated to the friendly province of Pines 

—to CdmaHipa [the present kingdom of Assam] — and to did 

for the sake of procuring a shower of darts to pierce the princes even of 
the extreme west and other quarters, dispose his soldiers in ambush 
behind the stations of the cowherds of Madra — and is therefore cele- 
brated by the poet whom this battle raised up [to commend the strata- 
gem], as equal in the rapid destruction of his foes to the Lord Siva, or ■ 
to Oama cmt Aruni, [the gods of love and fire— thus celebrated] ^so by 
Sanha 'rica' and all the rest [of the allied princesses] ; — 

20. Of him whose governments invariably strict— who moreover has the 
glory, 9 glory pervading the highest heaven, of largesses to destitute 
person^ inv^tod by him in pursuance of the restitution of a royal eaoh 
spirung frinn a kingdom which the [enemies] soldiers had subverted— ^ . 

* Or ** iron dnbiK'f For the Sanscrit d bears both meanings. 
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who moreover imposed on the raidc foHage of forests, on the Ikkeit^ And 
on the land, the dxatns [[of clear roads and of bridges respectively]-— 
who on the earth has no equal as a car-borne warrior ; — 

SI. Of him who bears a gentle and kind disposition, to be hailed by the 
inhabitants of all the islands of the ocean with pure constant worsldp 
of oblation and sacrifice — tbe materials of which spring from the 
revenues obtained by his wise assessment from the produce of cultiviu 
tors firmly and devotedly subjected to him as was the bird Garuda to 
Vishnu, [a devotion testified] by the harmonious confluence of their 
loyal words and songs addressed to himself — who also without being 
addicted to works [alone, but spiritual science also, yet] bestows hun- 
dreds and thousands upon the affairs of heaven and of earth 

22. Of him whose glory in war obliterates that of all other kings beside 
himself, by reason of the multitude of virtues, diverse in kind, embel- 
lished in hundreds of poems — from fear of whose [vigorous rule] die- 
sensions never arise — who is alike pure from the stains of grief and of 
foolish laughter — ^whu is in devotion unrivalled — and who having by 
his own arm subdued so many kings, has succeeded further in taming 
the so great fury and wrath [that such reverse naturally produces] by 
the continual intercourse and profit of the western commerce begun 
■with the riches derived from that conquest ; — 

53. Of him who is pleased with long poems of victory closely following the 
battle-array formed by the king himself, whose disposition is that of the 
[Supreme Lord, the] Lord of the Poor ; who is at the same time the 
slayer of elephants that smite in war — and is consecrated as the most 
excellent of learned kings by [Cuvera] giver of wealth, by Varuna, 
by Indba, and him who dwells in the mansions of death [Yama] ; who 
is renowned for noble exploits to be heard to distant times, and sounded 
even to heaven ; — 

54. Of him by whom are well understood, the Ganoharvas or celestial song- 
sters, learned and of excellent wisdom ; also the regent of the planet 
Mars ; also [BAnAnA'3iA*]foe of the earth ; also the preceptor of Inbra 
himself, the lordof the thrice-blessed immortals [viz. Vkxhasrati, regent 
of Jupiter] ; also Tumbabu [the wise Gandharva], and Na^rada, and 
all the rest [of the ultra-deified sages] — who moreover is consecrated as 
the most excellent of kings by acts worthy of the poems of the great 
Rishi Vyannaca [orthefoodlessf], who is renowned for noble exploits 
to be heard to distant times, and sounded even to heaven « 


So 1 conjecture from the legend found in the Sri BhAgavat and ^sewhere con* 
cernin^ Balara'ma, the 8th incarnation of Vishnu, bavii]g dei^ssed all theeastera 
part 6f tlie earth. But perhaps the epithet may refer to the deities of the destoeyisg 
elemeahi M^'atcr or Fire. 

f Perhaps a title of the great Valmiki, author of the Ramayaaa, who ie said to have 
^sted ten thousand years 1 unless the terms of the inscription should be ‘bought to 
jtequh^the name of some poet who has sung the exploits of SamurraxQuvta hiiaself. 
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on tlie disposition and arranjgpament of cbarltablf ip 

a god in %h9 mani^oii of tbo world ; the gres^ grandson of. ti^gT^pat 
king Gupta^ grandson of the great jking GnATOTKAOBA^ apn of 
king^ the, supreme monandi Crandiia Gupta ^ 

' Of him who is also maternal grandson of Liobravi, coitceivod. in tho 
; great goddessJikeCuMA'itA-DiBTi, the great king^ the supreme monardi 
Samuoiia Gupta, illustrious for having filled Gie whole earth with this 
revenues arising from his tmiversal conquest, [^equal] to Indua diisf of 
the gods ; — 

!|7. Of tMs child of the Sun, though clothed in hairy fle^, this lofty pillar 
is the arm, sustaining all his friends with powerful assistance both at 
home and in foreign travel ; of him, [I say,] whose fame raised by gra^ 
dual accumulatioa of materials to the most exalted eminence in the 
strength of the arm of his liberality, and the abundance of his sentences 
respecting the law of tranquil meditation, is extended in various diree* 
tions. 

And that [famel purifieqthe three worlds ; even as the {[sacred stream 
given by Abjui^a the hero[] of the house of Paki>u, {[purified the 
dying] BuIshma, thus encircled within the noble bandage of the idot* 
ted hair of Siva [whence Ganges first sprung]. Such is the un» 
equ#9ed eulogy, the composition of him who serves the countenauee 
pf Ifhe great monarch, who by reason of the faymir of continually 
,gqi^ in his presence is even infatuated in mind, — 

IIP* The mature^ dwarf — son of the great superinteniiant of penal justice 
Bbava-hbu^ti, who is both in peace and war, the counsellor of the young 
king, the great superintendant [of penal justice] Hahi ^a'na, Salu. 
tdtion to [God], the kind friend of all creatures. 

Sut with whom, hpwever devoted to the study of the Rig Veda, th# 
hest gift of the Supreme Sovereign, [can we compare] Tilabhatta, th# 
great auperintendant of penal justice, surrounded by his army [of 
InfisrW miuiaters of the law] ? 

JRemarks pn the above Jnecription, 
style of laboured ornament aficcted in the public inscription^ 
fif India is strongly contrasted with the severe simplicity of the same 
kin4 of ccmcqposltion in the monuments of other ancient nations; and the 
decijdmriog of the Allahabad pillar does not ap|>ear destined to re* 
move In any degree this reproach from the national taste. With 
criticism, howeveri of this inscription, as a literary work, we are iittia 

^ lau hr sstlstM with tbU rendering of >ut I cah 

no hitter,.' |||^ dwarf^hnd occurred to xpfii 

lug to .the duwiffin Snnecrit tif <%) that attaeWent to 

which ls,a stSadhip eharacteriatic of the half buffoon » half couuseUor, eaU^' 

Shaoa fa. the/fB^^tt^drAina, and considered ns a Brahmnical ap^hdage 
Bm Ihe, words ei^^rodiy hear out either Interpretatlonf^nor is this assiusEst^'^ 
thp ishsmetfies nf of rogol oftendasi conlirined hy aUy Hn^ian exam^’^'tlkal 

I am aware of^ l^ever oommou in the fairy tales of Perida and the West. 

^ MM, 



tonceroed : but only 'with ^ H^t that it may holp to 
tarv of the people for whom it waa written. \ „ ' 

Were there any regvABr chronological history of this part of Norl^j^ 
India, i^econld hardly fail in the circumstances of this inscription, 
if it were without names, to determine the person and the age toyrh^ 
it belongs. We have here a prince who restores the fallen fortunea^^ 
a royal race that had been dispossessed and degraded by the kings 
a hostile family — who removes this misfortune from himself and his kho^- 
dred by means of an able guardian or minister, who contrives to raise 
armies in his cause ; succeeding at last in spite of vigorous warlike op* 
position, including that of some haughty independent princesses, whose 
daughters, when vanquished, become the wives of the conqueror— who 
pushes his conquests ou the east to Assam, as well as to Nepal and the 
more western countries — and performs many other magnificent and li* 
beral exploits, constructing roads and bridges, encouraging commerce, 
6cc. &c. — ^in all which^ allowing fully for oriental flattery and extrava- 
gance, we could scarcely expect to find more than one sovereign, to 
whom the whole would apply. But the inscription gives us the names also 
of the prince and his immediate progenitors : and in accordance with 
the above-mentioned account, while we find his dethroned ancestors, his 
grandfather and great-grandfather, designated only by the honorifiic 
epithet Mahd-rajat which would characterize their royal descent and 
rights — the king himself (Samudragi;j*ta) and his father ere dis- 
tinguished by the titleof Mdha-rdja Adhirdja, which indicates ^walsove- 
reignty. And the last-mentioned circumstance might lead some to con- 
jecture, that the restoration of royalty in the house began with the fa- 
ther, named Chandragupta, whose exploits might besupposedto be re- 
lated in the first part of the inscription to add lustre to those of the son. 

Undoubtedly we should be strongly inclined, if it were possible, to 
identify the king thus named — (though the name is far from being an 
uncommon one) with a celebrated prince so called, the only one in whom 
the Puranic and the Greek* histories meet, the Chandragupta or San- 
DRACOPTus, to whom Selbucus Nicator sent the able ambassador, from 
whom STaABO. Arrian and others derived the principal part of their 
information respecting India. This would fix the inscription to an age 
which its character (disused as it has been in India for much more than a 

• This ' identity, which after the researches of ScHitBaBL 
and Willow (prefree to the Mudra Uaxasa in the Srd volnme of the HinduT%ieatre) ; 
may teeonsideredaa established, has been questioned on very insuflicimtgremnds by 
^ llfrofrIapirllBSiUEN in the last volume of his admirable Besearcheyinto the 

and Trade of, the Principal Nations of Antiquity. The laclihin'S^^ 

' m^aiih from each other concerning Chandragupta sa tiiey 

V-c|^;N^ca^,4^countsof I&akdracoI^tus. ~ 
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ih^tumndyearB), might eeemtomake sufficltina^y probabl«>"-*viz«4h0 third 
century before the Christian era. And a critic, 'who chose to mamtala 
this identity, might find abundance of plausible arguments in the insciip* 
tion ; he might imagine he read there the restoration of the ass^ed ge^ 
hninelineofNAMDA in the person of CuAN]>nAou3n?A,andthedestructibii 
of the nine usurpers of his throne : and in what the inscription, line 
16, tdls of the guardian Giui-Kahlaraka-Sv/mI, he tuight trace the 
exploits of ChakdbaOupta's wily Brahman counsellor Chanakva, so 
graphically described in the historical play called the Mudra-Raxasa, in 
levying troops for his master, aud counterplotting all the schemes of his 
adversaries* able mininter Rax as a, until he recovered the throne : nay 
the assistance of that Ua'xasa himself, who from an enemy was turned 
to a faithful friend, might be ^^upposed to be given with his name in line 
10 of the inscription. And the discrepancy of all the other names beside 
these two, viz. of CiiANDUAcrPTA's son, father, grandfather, and guar^* 
dian minister, to none of whom do the known Puranic histories of tliat 
prince assign the several names of the in«icription — ^might be overcome 
by the expedient usual among historical and chronological theorists in 
similar eases, — of supposing several difierent names of the same persons. 

But there is a more serious objection to this hypothesis than any aris- 
ing frtm the discrepancy of even so many names — 'and one which I can* 
not but think fatal to it. In the two great divisions of the Xattriya Rajas 
of India, the Chakdraoupta of the inscription is distinctly a.^signed 
to the Solar race — his son being styled child of the Sun. On the other 
hand, the celebrated founder of the M.iurya dynasty, if reckoned at all 
among Xattriyas, (being, like the family of the Nanoas, of the inferior 
caste of Sudras, as the Greek accounts unite with the Pui-^as in re- 
presenting him,) would rather find his place among the high-born 
princes of Magadha whose throne he occupied, who were children of 
the Moon : and so he is in fact enumerated, together with all the rest 
who reigpried at Fdtaliputra or PaUbothra, in the royal genealogies of 
the Hindus. It is not therefore among the descendants or successors 
of Curd, whether reigning (like those Magadha princes) at Patna, 
or at Dehli, that we must look for the subject of the Allahabad in- 
scription ; but if I mistake not, in a much nearer kingdom, that of 
Cony&cubja or Canouje. This is well known to have been the seat 
of an extensive empire on the Ganges, founded by a branch of the 
Solar ffunily, after the decline of Ayodhya or Oude, the ancient capital 
of Bam A ind his ancestors. And this opinion is confirmed by the coine 
lately disCovetl^ at Canouje, in which we find characters exactly loor- 
mponding to those of our inscription — and the same prefix to the4eing*s 
name on the reverse of the coin, viz. d/a4<i-re(;a Adkirdfa SrC One of 
these, a gold com, communicated to me by Mr* J. PaiNSne, and exiui« 
M M 2 



in the lul itdi^l>il|Si';%:’S4. had rttwdt 
eDgrnWitgj. bm eewming to bear ofi liie obireiae the tianl^ ol iliiiAiSo^a< ' 
cBA, (nota however the father of CttANOmaGUPTA so named cm 
from whom thB ^lo 0AdhirdJa is withholden, as I before reinai4ai|^^V ■'/ 
hut same name and family.) But tmotlA . 

ei^ of the Slime daiii in Plate I. fig. 19 of the XVIlth. volume 

ftes. SeStt^ tO me an undoubted coin of our Chandraoupta^. C v 
^ Unfortuhai^yi the catalogues of the children of the Sun, in fibC 
Hari-Vahsa, the Bh4gavat, and the Vansa>lata, as imblished by Dtv. 
flAMiLtON, are far from being so full and ample as those of the Lunif 
race, (to which the heroes both of the Mahitbh&rata and the Sri Bhdga* 
yet belong :) and neither these, nor I believe the Vishnu and KumO 
Pur&aas, extend their lists to the princes of this particular dynasty* 
fVbm the first formation of this solar royalty at Canouje to its extim^km 
in ^e person of Java CnAl^okA, A. D. 1193, I know no authenticated 
name but that of Yaspvarman, said in the Biffa Thrangnn / to have been 
the patron of the dramatist BHAVABHU'rt, and to have been expdled 
from his kingdom by the Cashmirian conqueror Lilita'ditta, about 
A* D 4 720 — till we come to the last five, viz. the Rahtore princes* 
whose names from ChandradeVa to Jatacuandra^ are known from 
inscilptions and coins, allin modern Devanagari, and posterior by several 
centuries to OUr inscription. (A. R. vols. 9,15,17). Until fttr^er lism 
be obtained, therefore, the apparent absencef of all date on this part 
nf the cedumn, must preclude any thing like exact determination of thO 
time that elapsed between its hero SAMOORAourrA and Yasovarmaw, 

■ As far as it is possible to form a judgment on internal evidence con* 
ceming the age of so short a composition as this, from the enumeration of 
dmties, or the traces of manners that may be discoverable in it, I i^ould 
be inclined to tbink that it was written after the hero-worship, which 
the Sfiered epics first introduced, had begun decidedly to take place 
. of the simple elementary adoration visible in the ancient hymns of 
Vddas — ^yet before it had altogether its present shape, and appar* 
ently before the worship of the Un^u, and that of the snetU, the most im* 
p«re pikts of an impure system, had begun to attain the looting which 

a Sle. la bl^ tie eegeats usme of Sasigupta, sad Not. 5, 7, 12, 17, See. coa. 
ssiA pnm^f fSoib luwdect, of others of the same dyaa9ty.<*-Mr. PatMSSR, 

whesS 1 ‘ W thosS cotas, thinks also ihatNd. 12* srifieh^lalu hfi 

posssasioei" ^ fiw iMs St our Sa^ t Siod/iadMd the resSkiblsaSe 

, " Jh indeed the mysterious asoletsd wards at 4 Ihb ea1S^[ Ai«t% 

8hqi^.kf to inclose a ^te«,. X^rdiug to 

d^ogstilllil^imilhe^ these^ wor^ miffkt denote ‘S^'-iand 'this 

'jbo ike era uf/Vrckj^ta^i'nrA, die ufdal'era In fiiose parts, wdid2i''hdi|i^ Us 



)mMI w India JLt the period of the dret'TWWWipietto invaBiOns^^ 
the dietinction of worhe and of spintoal science^ as tan^t in ike ^pa- 
e^hade^ and pervading all the literature of the tBtindus^ is alludedi to 
more than once in the inscription ; — the Brahmans have that honor as 
epi^tiWl superiors which we find assigned to them in the Biundjana and 
Mal^bhdrata — not that excessive superiority and extravagant homa^ 
which in subse<iuent ages they claimed from princes: the Brahma^ ^ 
here oontributcs to the honour of the king, not, as in some later inscrip«^^ 
tions, the king to the honour of the Brahmans. But 1 cannot forbear 
from quoting at length the passage of the Mahabh&rata to which allu« 
sion is made in line 28 — ^proving, that at the date of this inscription, the 
Impred spic ofVvA'sA was regarded and quoted in nearly the satne 
txumner as in later ages. The passage is from the 1 18th canto of the 
JSiBXSBMJt-jMrva, describing that heroes death, surrounded by the chiefs 
of both the rival branches of the house of Clru : and is aS follows ; 

^fwini: w ii u 

•crrrftprperT^Txfsr i 

iiPjsiwr w w n 

tnnfi tfPnrr wrwy: i 

T^tTner^ ii ii 

XT "wj! 

^TTU ww wm SPWT ^Tsrrt irrwwr; i» ii 

^’qerr^fT itweiv?: sstsiuifai^r ^snf i 
!sii f teB iii e i fayTfiT f%«iv{ ii xe \\ 

qqg is i srr’tiw^T wre^if 

eisH imif h veil 

efqrrwTif^firrrqf Pnmnfi 

inn fm en^nfflftr eneitii ii \< ii 

sgieirniiTisriftnwTifliRs qWr wins ii « 

ififirfi! trR?w^ ■qfcweift’ ii\» h 

wwrrw i 

1# iBilT if%wr 

* 

amfW eiTff »tn q [ t w ft 

finni: ir4^[irrf^ 1^3^ 

wn ^ * 



Menue^t m fiif 

V^tTV ^ trf ‘^^WlfinisW ’ST TI^W* I 

sa fa ri i w; 1| 

■«f^ -arfis 'ans » 

^nr*tpr irifT^TTTTfH»Tfr*r«in5Wii^* H 

tf^awamaiwou f ^a ia ^ac aar 

StTTxrr anaarr^r li Ml, ll 
?iVrnara»J f«^«i44l(Kiwa ) 
w4«r INr TTWir? frjrsw ii ’^.< ti 

-atni? ^arf^rn: i 

annm ftwr^wfiniTwafininT ii ii 

But Bht'shma, O chief of the Bh^ratas, with firmness suppressing the sense of 
l^eln, while burning with the arrows that pierced him, and breathing hardly like 
a sntt^nt — nor only with body inflamed, but with mind also maddened wi^ th^ 

' wonnds of those sharp wcai>ons, exclaimed only ** Water 1*’ when he saw tho 
princes approachiu!;. Then, O king, did those Xattriyas collect immediate/ 
from every quarter food of various kinds, and goblets of cold water • upon seeing 
which the son of Santanu sadly exclaimed, ** Not now can such ordinary human 
pleasures be tasted by me : for now cut off from mankind, I am stretched upon 
my arrowy* bed, and lie exporting the hour when the sun and moon shall bn 
dnsnd to me/* But having spoken thus, O Bharata I chiding by his words the 
nSlmwbled chiefs, the son of Savtanu added, “ I would see Arjuna/^ Upon which, 
hh of the mighty arm approachiug with salutation his grantl-unclc^ f|Ml#tiS|d^g 
' with hands joined and body b^nt forward, said, ** What shall T do And thn 
pious Bhisuma, with pleasure beholding the great Pdndava chief standing bsfoiM^ 
him, answered, ** My body burns, covered as 1 am with thy arrows, jAy vitsls 
are racked, ray mouth is diy : bring some water, Arjuna, to my tortured frnme, 
for thou of the great bow art able to give me such streams as I requif6«^* no 
brave Aujona thus addressed, having mounted bis oar, and fitted his bpWiiatring, 
bent his strong bow called Gandiva, for the intended shot : and on hearing the twang 
of that bow-string, a sound as if bursting from the thunder >bplt of iNDStA-^ll cfna<i 
turns trembled, even all those chiefs themselves. Then he, the best of oharlotsers, 
having wheeled his car in a reverential circle ronnd Buisbma on his rights the 
prostrate son of Boar ATA,beBt of all hurlers of weapons — and having tslcenn danthig 
' 'arrow, and breathed a magical sentence (manlra) over it, and fitted it to httbow*^ 
tbs whole world looking on — did with that dart of thunder pierce the whole earth 
close on the right side of Bhishma — and thence sprung up a pure beauteous Stfenm^ 
of cold water, like the nectar of the immoi tals, of divine scent and fiavouri and vfith 
this cold stream did he powerfully refresh Bhishma, prince of tho Conoa, of god^ 
like works and prowess. With this work of the prince Arjtjn A,as of a mighty trans* 
forming magii^an, the lords of the earth were seized with extreme astoiiisli|men^ 
beholdiog ft as g deed equally compassionate and transcending all human power* 
* Th e Of arrowy bed, was assumed as a voluntary penance in imitation 

^ mt jAntonW A bf a singular devotee, vrho was living at Benares in the yaasP 17W, • 
;* cttrtoas account of whose travels and adventures, together with a portpftlt of hiss 
fm*chvA on his pototed bed, was given by Mr. Jonathan Duwcan to the ifth to- 
UnkO of the Society’s TransaetiOBs* fin that account, p. 5, £At/cma JPmtomhA, to 
itindul mode (g| for w) ®f writing ** BstiaBsi a the promfrire/* or rather 
jriWlrfiiiimlrtir of the enntwniMng chiefs of tbp Imimesof IIsulitjusaswisiu^ nndBpprnv. 
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CL^r^/^uylHl d/ u liW* Pen^^ 

Cftpt. Migmax, BmUf M^topean IWbw qf tjU tf i i^i m^ k 

Sockiy of Jhfmtkm^ 4it4 Mf i?- •^- i ^ 

A^ tlie feommenoement td tlMfcycar IfislO, iifter traveUiAg over ft 
pftHHoa 0f |(hft Russian dominions, 1 reached the capital of GeoiAgW^I j 
with an intomtion of prosecuting mv journey through those provinces A 
Persia, whi<^ have not been visited by Europeans for many yeilft« 
With this view I took advantage of the departure of the Persian FriftCt ‘ 
Knosaoc MiazA, with whom I had been for some time associated, aftd 
who was now with a numerous suite on his return to his native coun- 
try^ from court of St. Petersburgh, where he had been deputed by 
his own CSovemment, to explain the causes which led to the massacirc 
of M« OnxBOSttnorr, the Russian ambassador, and hts whole mtinne. 
I^ia melaaohotv occurrence took place at Tehran, the ofl^^ital of the 
Pereiao kingdom^ ki February, 1829. 

Knoaxu>o Miusa is the fifth ^on of llis Ro>al Highness Abbas Mibza, 
the heir-apparent to the Persian throne, by a Khoi woman of inferior 
rank and Ih^lly. He is about thi ee and twci ty vears of age, of mid- 
dle etfttxtre, and like the majontY of Persians, possesses great jpolitesoo^ 
and much naivete m com ei nation. 
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On the 3 let of Januai y, we left the xubliroe chain of ** Frosty Caaoft-< 
sue” in the rear, covered with perpetual snows, and following the 
cxiurse of the n\er Koor (the Cyrus of the ancients), in a south-easteriy 
direction, entered at once upon the plains of the ancient Iberia, which t 
lays strefrshing before us, till lost in the blue haze of distance, and pre* 
senting to the oca most uninteresting and even depressing efibot* 
At this season it was peculiarly so, every passing cloud sprinkled flakes 
of snow on our track, and threatened a heavy full Our road passed 
through a succession of low hills of a gravelly soil, lightly mixed with 
Caith> though suflicieatlv fertile when water for the purposes of irriga^ 
tion con be procured. On the bank of the river, at a short distance 
from the village of Saganlook, our proposed quarters, we observed some , 
time-worn memorials of the extinct dynasty of the last Georgian kings,.; 
Of these^ the remains of an old fortress, on the nearest heights, and 
near It two hi yucieut towers, with the remains of a bridge, were ftot tho^; 
least coiwqplcftofis gbjects. This village, which is about ten mitca 
Tifiis* 0^ pldce masked out for the tcrnjfnation of our 
march, abA hcawes were so smatt end wretched, as to be seaittljli 
disoensildft km ^ 4ftequalitley of the groaud. Their desexipikN 
ooriwerpOftdfi pigAkty wi^tlmsexini^^xiedby XttNop^oi« in the Aftaha? 
Iks, or Okpa&w of ttitm ^ %u book IV, mifi 
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**^9nMr^we]lings were under groiug^i^ mouth reeem9^i^||||f 1|^ iveU. 

Imtspedbuebdbir; Hiere wee w^imremoe duglort^ia 
habitants descended ^ hou^ea were g09^ Umps 

cows* and fowls* with |p|P|Mpag.*' Throughout Oeorgia the inliald* 
tan^ make an eacavan^ Sniibe ground, and then build up the ahNl 
large stones. Upon this they lay rafters, and cover th^ whole 
with earth, so that in l^alking through a village, it is very tO 

tell whether you are upon a house-top or on the bare ground. An aper* 
ture is left at the top to light the room inhabited by tbe family^ who 
are oidy divided from the cattle by a thin planked partition. 

To the traveller indeed, nothing very enlivenitig presents itself ; the 
rpodesB remains of hamlets that have been destroyed by the tyranny of 
rulers frequently occur, and old burying places which mark the iq^ts 
where man once has been. Every thing, in short, indicates that the 
Government is a bitter enemy to the prosperity of the pec^e. 

At Saganlook, the range of mountains made an acute angle, direct 
south i and thence continued stretching along the acclivities which 
formed an alpiue wall to our road. On quitting the village we bade 
adieu to tlie often travelled Erivan road, and some crumblmg tcpwers ; 
and descended a narrow ravine into a valley bounded by an iiumiiaider* 
able but romantically situated lake. The hills on our right presented 
the habitations of the peasantry ; who appeared poor and waPhdsed. 
On leaving the valley, an abrupt arcent brought us to an open tract 
of country. The plain to the southward of our route was bounded by 
a dat horizon, from which every successive mountain rose, aa we ad* 
vanned, like objects when first seen at sea ; whde to the eastward of 
our direction, the turbid river Cyrus playfully meandered through a dne 
though uncultivated soil, until it was loot in the capricious stratification 
ef the inhospitable looking mountains. 

This part of Georgia is now called Kartalinia, and was the anciexit 
Iberia,. IVolumt describes it as bordered on the north by the Sarma* 
tiao mountains ; to the south by a part of Armenia ; to the eatt by 
Albania* and to the west by Colchis. Many of its towns and viUi^ai 
ere mentioned by him, and also by Stbabo, who travelled thilMigh thja 
country, and who speaks of its being a luxurious and fiourishing state. 
A distressing contrast it now presents ! An independent Ahsgdpm^ 
reduced to the abject situation of a province ; and not dC 

the sovereign power itself, which might dispense omMNsqaeujpe udtii 
umon ; but through the doulide vassalage of a Mddiilinp M 
appendage to another subject proviaeo^that of IfWSsiijS^ 

rival neighbours swept Ojfif the brave popt^eliOh Of thk > 

smd |kedma blow was struck by iAosc mb^}o|u 

fhe manliness to maintain it th^aelves* Idlcie o^ier powora who hdve 






ecmiit^i%‘’'fiie in ib^ of xnyil " 

these W 4 irlike harberitwl^’l^^ tkeir bAk'lei^;'^h0 itt their 't&rti''ll?l^^ ' 
cm these lords, ahd induced a pdo^^l^^i^o had such iheBle^Sh^ 
l^era. Hence, the coi^ntiy under oppression, and the peaaanl^ ' 
l^lje the^elves up to despair, from which its present possessons 
ndithsr caieii^ nor willing to rouse them« . ' 

.towards dusk, we peached a post called Dimoorcliikal,. where 
took an escort of Cossacks, having to go some distance to attain 6 nf 
proposed sojourn for the night. We had not advanced more than a 
mile or two, ere it became quite dark ; yet, 1 could distinguish that the 
de^eiiiog gloom was occasioned by the closing in of a valley, the hiik 
of which drew so close to each other, as to exclude all trace of the 
Toad ; and we had nothing to guide us from stepping into the Koor, that 
was lashing the rocks at oar side, but the warning noise of its course^ 
and BOW and then a glimmering of light from the moon through, some 
friendly chasm in the rocky «(*anopy above us. 

At ten Q^clock we arrived at Bcerchaly, a wretched village, situated 
on the hanks of the river Gram, which flows from the Koor, thus form- 
ing twn mdes of a triangle. The former is an insignificant stream, but 
the lat^ requires a particular notice in this place. This noble river 
(the Cyrus of the classic ages) has its source in the mountains which 
form the western boundary of the province of Akiska near Kars, and 
which are a ramification of Mount Caucasus. From the recesses of 
this branch issue several small rivulets, which uniting a little to the 
eastward of Akhalzikh, flows through a part of the Turkish territories, 
and gradually augments its stream by the reception of several mipor 
rivers in its course. Although its windings are very capricious, its 
general direction is to the eastward, rolling onward through fertile and 
CCtenrive plains in its course to the capital of Georgia. From this 
point it takes a south-easterly direction, and is considerably augmented 
by the Alazan from the north-east, and the Araxes from the south, 
when it becomes navigable for large boats. On nearing the Caspian, 
it divided' itself into two branches, and flowing onward through the 
province of .Mogaum, unites its waters with the sea. 

From the accounts of ancient authors, it would appear that the 
was fonb^y navigable to a much higher point tlian it is at present ^ 
describes the route by which goods were conv^^^ 
frosa Enxine. “ Having arrived at Bactria,” he obs^j^ 

then descends the Icarus, as far as the Oxu^ ; '^tkd 
They then cross that to 
^ Oynw/^her^ they-asoead that'ir^t,; 
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mdiore, ai« trsiiBported by li^ Ig 4* five daysy 
fhasis, where they embark, and ai«:eoiirve|^ diS^-to tite 

fiiudne/’ The Koor hlaifc have sunk wmiderhilly in its bed» ^dime f 
tradic cmild be carried ii|mn its stream to such a height, as to inakh 
land caarriage across to the river Phasis or River, only a journey atiS^ 
days. Gibbon says, lihal the Koor is navigable as far up as Saiuposuiilt 
distance of a hundred miles from the sea, forty only of which wcdld ad- 
mit large vessels. From the information 1 have been able to collect u|(Oq 
the i(pot, 1 idiould say that this liver will admit vessels drawing about 
five feet water as far up as its junction with the Alazan, but not until, 
its being augmented by the Araxes, would vessels of considerable bur- 
den find a sufficiency of water. At present the Phasis is not navigable 
beyond Kotais, the capital of Immeretia. Hence from the present 
lowness of these two rivers, instead of goods being landed at a point on 
Ae 'Koor, whence they might arrive, after a journey of only five days, 
at ft corresponding point on the Phasis, they would be obliged to un- 
ship them so low down the river as to require at least sixteen days* land 
transportation over a mountainous country, ere they could be re- 
embarked upon the Phasis. We know also, that Ssleucus Nicavob 
projected a connection between the Buxine and Caspian seas by means 
of a canal, which being only to be effected by the union of the two 
rivers in question, it is obvious that the idea could not have been con- 
ceived at all, unless the Koor and Phasis then possessed a more exten- 
sive navigation than they do at present. 

On quitting Beerchaly, the valley opens with a considerable expanse* 
for several miles, crossing a rich soil, watered by branches of the Koor, 
whence we obtained snipes, ducks, and bitterns, in great plenty, l^irgc 
flocks of pigeons flew continually over our heads, winging their way to 
some forlorn remains of forts upon the neighbouring heights, which 
are no longer worthy of being noted in the topography of Geoigia. 
After three hours* march we came upon the banks of the Koor, along 
which we pursued our way for the rest of the day’s journey. A gorge 
in Ihe mountains on the opposite shore was pointed out to me as a 
noted avenue whence the Lesguys issue to ravage the country. A 
Cossack guard is stationed there, and is said to be suffideqt for the 
defedoeof the pass, as the old invaders do not at present hazard de- 
scents of any power. They are not often seen but in marauding parties* 
small enough to escape pursuit, as easily as they dude vigilance in 
making these excursions. It is only in war-time* wfmn the Bnemn 
soldiers ar^ drawn to more distant service, that thc^ deso^ iil itiuxi^ . 
bers, and q^cad rapine and misery in every didsetion. t ^ 

reaped Tasantoo just as night drew anoitnd ns. v 

lay a range of mountains running south-east, amongst whctSe di^les.we 
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^.pumte oor jonrBey cm the iiftorom^/ iQiiir,a lMi^;ixfe 'ttim 
ile, an old atone Ibrnre^, wl^ time, and the ahadowa ^ 

^ night, stood in moaitiM in>litiKde; a well chosen posHion ha# 
commanded the pass in eacher ages. At its base is a siaall Co a sa c h 
station, and a detachment of infantry. Several massive fhigmenta df 
faQen masonry added to the dark solemnity of the scene. 

At nine next morning, we ascended the mountains, which wm’e 
snfficiently rugged, though not of the most formidable altitude, l^e 
road to the top was scarcely wide enough to admit a caldche to pass, 
and very rough all the ^^ay. We then descended the opposite side, by 
a taLck of much the same difficulty ; but it gradually opened to our 
view a valley, which lay at the foot of some rich-looking hills, tra- 
versed by a stream winding its fertilizing way to the north-east. In the 
middle of this valley some striking remains of a strong fortress stiU 
exist. After crossing the dry bed of a river, we reached Ta3raz, where 
we found warm and ample quarters. A sapper consisting of eggs, 
mUk, buttar* and honey, was set before us. This latter luxury 1 might 
have anticipated from the propitious aspect of the country for maintain- 
ing colonies of bees ; and 1 understood it to be an article of great profit to 
the inhabitants. Indeed, every thing spoke the fertility of the soil, and 
the hospitality of the people. They possess numerous herds of cattle, 
with plenty of wheat, barley, and millet. 

At seven o^clock in the morning, we again sat forward on our journey, 
and halted at Zegaum, about three leagues distant. The road was un- 
usually stony ; and the river Algat was seen at a short distance. We 
often met caravans of mules laden with merchandize. The bates wme 
placed in a. right line, and the mules, when unladen, were left to them- 
selves, and straying in every direction in quest of pasture. The mer- 
chandize was heaped up in small tents, guarded by one or two men. 
The right in the soil begins now to be marked out in a ]>articalar 
manner. Vast extents of land, enclosed with artificial fences, in which 
herds of oxen and cows fed, sufficiently indicate a right of property. 
The country, nevertheless, is for the most part uncultivated, and few 
traces of agriculture appear. We passed some Georgians nearly 
naked, and loaded like beasts of burden. Such labourers are very 
rare, because the Georgians are in general lazy, A traveller, whUt 
passing tlnrough these solitudes, and beholdiug the state of abandon- 
ment in winch the virgin and fertile soil is left, cannot but feel indigo 
nation agidnst its governors. The tracts where the silver mines were 
ftMrmedy vvc#ed lay due west from hence, the rocks which form thmn 
ate of a yelteuddh hue. Indeed, the whole of this pai^ of Georgia is 
kinds, and partieolarly in copp^. Leavii^ 
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i^ese vestiges of exhaueted 'wealfli on our right; we i^tfed tiS Algat 
through a deep and rapid ford. On gaining the shore we rc^ on fof 
Borsoom, distant about four leagues. Tiie road we traverse "VM 
horribly bad, and we often sank deep into the mud. On passing tile 
verge of a precipice, it was necessary to shut our eyes that we 
not be terrified by beholding danger in its most frightful aspect, fleae 
we were forced to trust entirely to the experience of our mules, wfeieli 
are wondeifulty sagacious in selecting paths ; but notwithstanding their 
sagacity, they sometimes sank to the belly in holes of mud. 

Our road continued south-east over trackless snow®, through narrow 
glens, and occasionally over low hills, without a tree or shrub. At 
about a league distance from Ganja that town is discovered ; which, 
with its numerous and extensive gardens, presents a most agreeable 
coup d'ceil. It is situated in a wide-spreading plain, wherein many vil- 
lages are scattered. Agriculture has not made great progress here» 
and this plain, which in Europe would present a luxuriant cultivation, 
exhibits but few traces of culture ; but the natural fertility of the 
Soil gives rise to an abundant vegetation, consisting of useless plants. 

' Ganja, or Elizabeth Pol, as it is called by the Russians, is the first 
place of any note on approaching Persia from the north-west ; it is built 
upon a broad mountain torrent, (over which is a ruinous bricA bridge 
of six arches,) beneath the Aligez mountains, which divide the beautiful 
province of Karabagh’*' from that of Irivan. I have observed that the 
approach to the town wears an imposing appearance, surrounded with 
inclosures, and resembling an oasis in the desert. As we entered, 
however, this delurive aspect vanished, and we found ourselves passing 
through a large maze of utter ruins, abandoned suburbs, and crumbling 
Walls — these conceal the houses from the eye of a traveller, until he 
passes through a paltry bazar that extends for some hundred yards, 
partially occupied by shops of the most needful trades, and very scan- 
tily supplied. Every thing breathes of poverty and oppression ; in fact, 
with the exception of the house of the Russian commandant, the habi- 
tations are deplorable in the extreme, and all is totally at variance with 
English habits, customs, and comforts. A habitation was assigned us 
hf the Russian General, who was acting as Mehmandar to the Fersiau 
Frince, and the best mat was spread on the floor, in <the ihidst of vriiich 
e fire burnt bright and cheerfully, while its M ussulmaai intoatea pre- 
pared a good supper of fowls and eggs, followed by cofibe^ and the 
chibouque. We found the luxuries oi^Tifiis had not at all impaired 
our relish of this simple and friendly reception. Our servmvt,4rho 

^ * The appellative Karabagh tigaifiea in the Turkish lahgasfs 
garden implying the richneaa aLd fertility of the whole diatri^. ' 
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Wtts a Yorlcshiraxiaa* ^augh not a little of a rog^e^ was a^grieat 
$Mnd. His constant prayer was to get plenty to eat and drinii;* 
sent safe home to his wife« • ** Well Thomas, where have you heea toir 
day said I, as he entered the apartment. « Only to the bazar> Sij^^ 
to get something to eat.’' — *V And what did you procure there ?” ** A 

|:abobed goose, half of which 1 ate, and the rest 1 have put into my 
pocket for to-morrow’s march.” 

Ganja contains hve thousand inhabitants, who are all Mahommedans 
of the Shiah sect. The language is a dialect of the Turkish, but the 
people read and write the Persian. The manufacture of silk is carried 
on to a great extent. This is for exportation, and a supply is regular- 
ly sent to the Russian market, though as yet little encouragement is 
held out. A small quantity found ita way to Bombay, where it has 
been justly appreciated. The people of Ganja are very hostile to the 
Russians from a religious feeling, but the peasantry are favourably 
di^osed, as they evade various taxes which were exacted by their 
Mahommedan rulers. 

Before proceeding further with a description of this interesting 
country, it may not be improper to bring into view some observations 
(derived from unquestionable authofity)with regard to that period when 
the Russian and Persian armies were opposed to each other, since this 
very plain is celebrated for the last decisive victory gained by the for- 
mer troops over the latter during the campaign of 1826. 

In 1795, Aoa MahommedKhan, uncle to the present Shah, assembled 
a powerful army at Teheran, and moving rapidly into Georgia, defeated 
Heraclius near Tiflis, and entered that city before General Good witch, 
who commanded the Russian troops in the Caucasus, could arrive, to 
oppose him. Determined to intimidate the Georgians by making an 
example of their capital, he abandoned it to the rapine of his soldiers ; 
while the religious enthusiasm he excited in his army, and the natural 
ferocity of his troops, prepared them to take every advantage of the 
licence he had given. . 

The Empress Catherine II., irritated by the vengeance which hadfal- 
len on Gleorgia, in consequence of its having transferred its allegiance to 
Rnesi% immediately declared war against Persia; and in the following 
year, Couht ZtrROFP, at the head of a powerful force, marched iq^on 
I^bund, and took that fortress by assault. He subsequently captured 
Oanja, liaiiker&n, and the island of Saree on the Caspian Sea. .At 
thie pdriodit Paul ascended the throne of Russia, and recalled .hia 

Aoa Marommed Khan was at this time in Khorasan, and on 
mthe Count’s successes, hastily returned to oppoiM him ^ but 
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jure be could rettch tbe apeac of action. Zvaorr bad liuBta&y a^Modoned 

His conquests. » 

Ibra^hiv K&uxABie Kha;n, the chief of Karabagh, had hilharto aa^- 
ceedcd in holding the fort Shesha against Aaa MaHOMMSB KttAN ; 
but its inhabitants, wearied by the yearly plunder of their country, rose 
against their chief, compelled him to retire to Daghestan, and surren^ 
dered Shesha into the hands of the Shah, who was advancing with a 
sweeping, army to invade Georgia. On his arrival at Shesha. he was 
murdered by one of his servants, whom he had threatened to put 
to death ; and his successor, the present Shah, was too much occu^ 
pied in establishing his authority to pursue the bold policy of hia 
predecessor. 

In 1798. Hbraclius died, and left his crown to his son. whose short 
reign was disturbed by a rebellious brother, who. backed by the Les* 
guys, endeavoured to seize the kingdom. He was however completely 
defeated, and escaped into Persia. In 1800, the Emperor Paul, incor-* 
porated Greorgia with the Russian empire, and in 1801. the son of 
Hbraclius was no more, and Paul assassinated. On the accession of 
Albzandbr, this act was confirmed, and shortly after. General Sbrbieba- 
NOFF was appointed Governor General and Commander-in-chief of Geor- 
gia. He captured Ganja,and advancing to Irivan. encountered the Persian 
forces : €ui action ensued, in which the Persians were entirely routed. 
Sbesbeanoff then invested Irivan, which the governor refused to sur- 
render ; but the Russians were in want of supplies, and consequently 
made a hasty retreat when the enemy hovered over their fianks, and 
committed great havoc by their nocturnal attacks. This was the 
first time in which these armies had met in a general action. It may 
be ssud to have commenced the war for the possession of Georgia. 
About a year after this, Karabagh submitted to Russia, and in 1806, 
Sb^^ebanoff was assassinated at Bakou. 

The war continued till 1814, when by the mediation of Sir Goftm 
Ousblbv, the ambassador extraordinary from the king of Great Britain, 
a treaty of peace was concluded. Persia ceded to Russia all ac- 
quisitions south of Mount Caucasus, and agreed to entertain no navy 
on the Caspian ; while Russia engaged to aid the heir to ^e Persian 
throne against all competitors. Upon Constantine’s abdicalmi in favor 
of Nxcholas> it was whispered at the Court of Teheran that violent dxa- 
turhances had arisen at St. Petersburgh ; that in fact a civil war had 
broken out« and. that the mountaineers of Caucasus had risen to assert 
their independence. It was known also tibat the interference of rim : 
Russians with the religious prejudices of the Mahommedan subjekrts had 
produced fadjings of the most seiiouB discontent. Fkoposals hl|d been 
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with him in a war aguoat Riaam^ Letters were ^tten to thM &adenSi^ 
by the head of their rel%ion, ^ho came from Meshed HasMo, and ttr^d 
the kin^ to arm against the insnlters of his reUgion. The Mod- 
lahs docked around their leader, the inhabitants of the capital listened 
to their inflammatory orations. The Shah was called upon to declare 
war; the troops were enthusiastic in the cause, and the contest com- 
menced. The following account of the reception given to the chief 
priest of the holy shrine of Meshed Hussein, being from an eye-wit- 
ness, may not prove devoid of interest, When Aoa Sytud Mahom- 
HfiD arrived, a vast number of people, and most of the infantry, without 
regimentals or arms, went out to meet him. The Shah sent his own 
litter for the Syyud : and some princes, and many of the chief people 
of the court did honour to his entry. Much enthusiasm was'manifested 
by the populace. To the Syyud’s person they could not get access, but 
they kissed the litter, kissed the ladder by which he ascended to it, and 
collected the dust which had the impressions of the mule’s feet that bore 
him. The people beat their breasts, and the litter was brought close to the 
Shah’s door, that the Syyud might alight without being overwhelmed 
by the populace. Six or seven of the chief priests entered the court 
with him, and one of them insisted on going in on his mule. An offi- 
cer of my acquaintance who happened to be there on the spot prevent- 
ed him. He said that the ordinary attendants on His Majesty seemed 
quite to have lost sight of their duty to the sovereign, and were occu- 
pied in paying their devotions to the Syyud. The Shah came to the 
door of the court to receive him, and the enthusiasm of the populace 
seemed to he communicated to the royal hearts, as the Shah and the 
prince royal wept bitterly in speaking of the misfortunes of the Faithful 
under the Russian Government. Aoa Styco MAHOMifun, with a suite 
of one thousand MooUahs, had a separate encampment. Two princes 
had by order of the king pitched near him, professedly to prevent the 
intrusion of the popultice, but secretly to hinder too general a mani- 
festation of public esteem and consideration. Another detachment of 
holy nten^-have just reached this, covered with winding sheets, and we 
hear that the heads of the religion ofmost of the principal cities are flock- 
ing to Atiis point. The Shah has twibe visited the Syyud, and on one 
occasion, His Majesty said, 1 am anxious to shed the spoonful of blocKi 
that rernmnS in my weak body in this holy cause, and it is my wish to 
have in my windmg sheet a written evidence from you, that the inquir- 
ing angtds may at once recognise my zeal, forgive my sins, and admit 
without didiqr my entrance into heaven.” This description is not ' 
veiy to the language and conduct of European monardis 
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daring the age of the Croeades ; and it is not snrprishig that thegraver 
eonsiderations oi poliei^ ahould haire been neglected under excite'^ 
nrient of religious enthusiasm. The Sy 3 rud, 1 have little doubt» found 
reasons for combining motives of probable worldly advantage wi^ the 
promise of heaveidy favour. 

The rewlt of the campaign is already known to every one, Pentia 
lost more of her territories* and was obliged to make peace on any 
■terms ; while Russia interferes with Persian adairs ad and 

JSngland, who might have prevented the aggressive and unjust scheme 
of the autocrat, looks placidly on the scene, and is satisfied with her 
own innocence and fidelity ! A few more years, and she will bitterly 
reproach her blind and irreparable policy. Having considered it expe- 
dient to bring th^se interesting circumstances into view, 1 shall now re- 
sume my narrative. Before however proceeding to this, I may be per- 
mitted to advert for a moment to the'* arrow that flteth by day namely^ 
the plague, which always creates so much alarm to the traveller. 

It would appear that this disease is endemial to the Russians, for it 
is a singular fact, that previous to their occupation of Georgia, the 
whole country was exempted from this pestilence. It made its appear- 
ance at Ganja in 1805 ; at Tiflis in 1 806, and at Erivan, in 1 825, and from 
that time down to the period I was in Georgia, the country had ( with 
the exception of the mountainous districts, which are rarely, visited 
with it) been regularly afflicted. This scourge is generally cheeked 
. by the summer heats and winter frosts. But I may farther observe, 
that among the anomalies of this extraordinary disease, there is one 
fact, viz. that it raged unchecked in the severe winter of 1629, 
throughout the Caucasian villages. Its consequences were of course 
fatal in a country where no medical practitioners, and consequently no 
means to lessen the inprtality of the disorder, are to be found. When 
1 was last at Annanour, in the recesses of Mount Caucasus, a peasant 
came to the commandant, and said, " My father, mother, wife, and 
sister, are lying dead in the next village ; I am afraid to bury them.*' 
The Russian instantly despatched a party of soldiers to set dre to all 
the hamlets they could meet with, and turning to me, said — X "Tis mf 
. voc^ion!’* . To administer relief, as far as human means could accom- 
plish, to the suffering villager, would with us have b^ja primary 
filing : but this barbarian could only ridicule the concern I eSepresaed 
for this unfortunate creature. 1 afterwards mentioned this to Co^t 
PxBKUvviTCH at Tifllis, who laughed heartily, and exclaimed, 
English are always inclined to regard with seriousness the 
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the AdaftaHon,^ the Roman Alphabet ti the''Ortiiit^pi»i^>^'^ 
Oriental Languages, 

All who hare devoted themselves to the acquirement of any of the 
languages of India must have experienced in the irreconcilieahie difference ^ 
of the alphabets of the East and West a stumbling block in pordh 
of their studies, and a source of constant doubt and difficulty, whenever 
the occasion has arisen for expressing in the letters of their motht^ 
tongue sounds and vocables belonging to any of those languages. It ia 
the 8cholar*8 object to write the words so that they shall be read with 
a correct pronunciation by the uninitiated, and at the same time ^ow 
the true spelling of the original. He seeks therefore the letters of 
known pronunciation that come nearest, not only to ^he squnds he de- 
sires to represent, but likewise to the letters used in the language from 
which the word is taken. Unfortunately it is not always easy to find 
letters that will answer thiq double purpose, and the difficulty is much 
increased by the circumstance, that all the vowels and several of the 
consonants in use have more than one sound in the same language nf 
Europe, and some of them half a dozen sounds at least, if the varieties 
of all the countries which use the Roman alphabet are taken into ac- 
count. What then was to be done when India fell into European hands, 
and the necessity arose for continually writing Indian words in books 
and public correspondence ? Every one at first of coarse had to 
decide for himself, and unfortunately they who commenced the work 
of writing Asiatic names in the alphabets of Europe were not scholars. 
At present we shall confine ourselves to the proceedings of our own 
countrymen in this respect, putting out of view all reference to the 
modes of writing adopted in France and Germany, and elsewhere, and 
those in particular which have been adopted recently, in consequence of 
the efforts making by the literati of Europe, to bring into vogue the 
Sanscrit language and its literature, at the very time that the half in- 
formed of our countrymen are seeking to discredit both here. 

It would appear that they who fii'st had occasion to write in Eng- 
lish the names or words of the East, bethought themselves of the sounds 
in that lai^uage which came nearest to those they desired to represent, 
and spelled the words accordingly : thus sipakee was very generally 
spdit doubtless from the similarity of its sound to the weU 

3mpwn word teapoy, and in the jargon of the day, Surajood^do^ iruA 
eprrupted into Sir Roger Dowler, and Allahabad became known as the 
Many absurdities of this description might be p^h^ed 
out were it our object to seek them : even Governor Holwbx4*« 

.,himftctf sT Bengalee scholar, has in his printed tracts, Morattore^r^’-^^Shase 
o 
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ZaMa — fhmMr^Fia^h^ Altum--^Phirm(m^d^M^M (f<«riKi^) 

&c. &c. He baa also Sou Raja Dowla which is needy as ddlcdiesis as 
the Englidi knighthood of that Nuwab. 

This method of writing from the ear did very well so long as it was 
the half-informed addressing the absolutely ignorant. The transxnu-* 
talions were precisely of the same description as those of which we 
findiexamples. not only in the Greek and Roman methods of writing 
Teutonic and Asiatic names, but in the Leghorn and Cales of the old 
English writers of the past century, the Naples and Venice of the pre- 
sent <hiy, and the Ecosse and Galles and Espagne. into which the less 
pronounceable native names of those countries have been softened 
in~ France. 

But as the knowledge of the languages of the East extended^ and 
they who had to write became themselves well acquainted with the 
true pronunciation and orthography of the words and names they were 
using, and felt likew ise that they were addressing others as well inform- 
ed upon the subject as themselves, they began to seek the means of 
spelling true — that is, of using in English corresponding letters for 
those used in the language from which the word or name might be ta- 
ken, The Persian and Arabic are languages that have long been known 
in Europe, and the force and power of each of the letters of those al« 
phabets have accordingly been attempted to be expressed in various 
ways, according to the native country of the interpreter ; but the .first 
we believe w'ho accurately gave to the public the Nagree, Devanagree, 
and Bengalee alphabets was Mr. Halhed in the Preface to his version 
nf the Code of Hindoo Law, compiled under the orders of Warren Has- 
tings in 1775. His consonants correspond very nearly with those of 
Sir WiiiMAM Jones’s alphabet, except that he makes no distinction be- 
tween the hard and soft d, t, dh, and th. The short vowel ^ he 
writes with a short i?, the letter X with a double ee, bearing similarly 
the shtsrt mark : is expressed by de ,* V, he writes i and ou. Every 
vowel according to this system had its long or short mark above it, 
which was very inconvenient either for printing or writing* 

When the Asiatic Society was established, Sir Wiluan Jones Skw 
the necessity of introducing a consistent mode of writmguH Indian, 
words. Not satisfied with this system of Mr. Hajlbed^ he'4evised the 
idphabet that bears his name, and is still used by that learned body ia 
its proceedings ; hut neither the influence nor the reputation of 
great linguist was sufficient to procure for his alphabet the gening' 
adoption so desirable, and indeed so essential, to the purposes ha^had 
view* It continued as a sort of Devanagree for the 
a^oAienc ^ ; a style of wiitiog to be reverenced and respect^, OOk 
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Im^tiad. In spite of every endeavour to i;ecoii9in^i4^^4^ 
alphabet for univeraal use* the busineBB of the country 
conducted either in the jargon apelling first adopted fixon ebmlsrif^ 
of sound, or with the ad Ubitum imj^ovements of those, who>'hnovmig 
the correct spelling of the original, adopted the leftera they thotig^ 
best calculated to express the true sound of the words properly p«m 
Bounced. It is now near fifty years since the attempt was first tdade 
to introduce this obvious benefit of a consistent and correct alphabet^ 
and yet Sir William Jonss's mode of writing has gained no ground ; 
in India, whatever may have been its fate elsewhere. What can have 
been the reason for this ? Does not the fact itself afford irrefragable 
evidence that there must be some inherent defect in the system that 
induced its rejection, and led to others being preferred. There it was, 
recommended by the Asiatic Society, composed of the principal civil 
servants, and of all in the military, clerical, and medical professioni!^ 
who were entitled by knowledge of the subject, or by situation, to 
take the lead in such a matter. There was this Society, periodically 
putting forth its volumes, and all its principal members publishing their 
works according to the orthography of the illustrious founder ; yl^ 
Mo one out of the pale, and not all of those within it, could be brought 
to spell names, in their correspondence, as the Society spelt them. For 
fifty years this tree of Sir William Jomes*s planting has been stationary 
or has grown like the aloe repulsive and disagreeable, living still, but 
patting forth no branches and yielding no fruit. Who after this can 
say tliat there must not be something in this system repugnant to the 
ideas and preconceived notions of those whose language is English ? 
The powers and pronunciations given to the difierent letters are ma- 
nifestly not such as have been recognized and adopted as just and ap- 
propriate by those who read and write that language. Another sys- 
tem has gained ground in its stead, and to its prejudice, and this in spite 
of the great names of Jones and Colsbrooke and Wilson, whose ad- 
Jberence to the antiquated style has prevented its sinking into absolute 
•disuse and oblivion. Let us inquire then what is this other system, 
nod what the claims it possesses to the preference of the unlearned. 

Towards the close of Lord Cornwallis's government. Dr. John 
Borthwick^Gilchrist produced his Dictionary and Grammar of ftie 
.Hilidoostwaee language, and as matter of necessity, prefaced bothbye*- 
^ fhiimng force of all the letters in use in that language, and the cor^ 
jreapondiBg vowels and consonants of the Roman alphabet, by 
Jie pressed to express them. The difference between his system asid 
Ihatof SirWiLLiAMjoNBs liesentirely in the vow^ :the shcntiixieicprssa- 
o a ■ ^ 
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^ letter ^ -iirliich Mr. HaiWo i' ^ 

SothtB Bh'd a by Br. CSilcSkist; Ae ee zndee of Hambd, 

JoOT*.*ere ir^detWl i Mideeby Gimombt ; the 00. of 

JdNK«. we« expr^^d by oo ; end the ?, «i. of 

j^, eotreCteS but not improved to «e j and lastly, the ob 

a* <rf .JbkBB by on corrected to no. 

The idSre tnMng and popular part of this system bee “ 

fhe nee of the short w instead of a, for the silent nnexpreese 
of the languages of India: people coidd 
W fer the sound of hut. tab for tub. and patee for putee. Hav^ 
therefore, they discarded the letter which never in any of ‘be ^ord^ 
any of the tentages within their knowledge had the 
poLd to give to it. The adoption of oo, instead of Sir 
Lwed as a necessary consequence of the appropriation of « ^ 

sound; and os for the sound of oto m how was so unnatural, tluit it was 

eladly discarded for ou. 

ItLs not appear that the Government took any ^ 

recently, in promoting the use of one or other of these systems . thiy 
had eL therefore a fair 

During the whole of that period the Knowledge of the lan^^ 
vras eluding, and the old jargon was disappearing P^ 

departments, fading only a sanctuary and stronghold^ l^e ^ 

to all refom within the precincts of the supreme Court. The 
issue was in a decided leaning from the first to the 

Ihis has now been that of all ofiicial correspondence for fifteen or tw«iy 
-ears at least, whereas it will not be found that the orthography of S 
^mAM Jo;bs has taken root in any single department ^ 7 ““^ 
as certain learned individuals jif high authority have adhered tort. 

In 1822, the design was conceived of forming an accurate rw^ 
in^ Wlish language and character -11 the laud te^r« of the 
c^trv It was felt to he necessary to determine upon “* 

TS^nr svstem for the conversion of names correctly, pnor to tfa 
? ! « registers, and then first did the Government 

^rfT***** indicate any system under authority for prefewmee. TOe 
^ Zh mJthii were fully weighed and oomfaered piw 
^ents scheme of Gilchrist ftdopteii« 

of IrS his quaint tnethods of exp««l^ 
"S5LS«nctionsof sound. Ihis alphabet was circulated. 

L made all over thecountry in prancing 
'^Z^ofparuorru.univ^aoaB.uoA prop^es were “ 

' BO obe iiould hereafter find difficulty in writing them ^ 


given character, upon bare inspection. 







■■ flflntmnMfftaeoMty .wiHi tnw nd ^..- --gigr^iwa; • 

revenae wirveyB vewpat ia hand, wd map* oa a large foal^yte g^ ,. 
etrw!ted,te*»5cbthe name* «rf arary place or oliject vereapoapgj 

Stored a^tdiag to the aame system. Up to this time, no 

mrer been made » make this grand improvement m the geagijf^^pC 

T jia The r»<»p- of Bengal were copied to .the letter from »iw , 

uLaof made in the era of jargon, and though bettor 

^ i the docamente of that period, yet still partaking Wgely<rf th^ 
SiinSnTmode of writing. BO liable to mislead AU the surveypra 
SS^qLtly employed had been left to pick up the names of place. 
S^e^ Ld it had never been made an instruction to ^em to aa,. 
J[. . ^ ^ere written in any dialect or language of India, and 

r:r.r 

-e-. - 

to toe ear in a matter of this kind, an extract is annwed from 
^ th. DooJ>, OOTiI«l.i »»t *“ 7“" .go, «ui no* 

^ It iMU. the offici.1 eignetaw trf the enrveyor-genetJ of th. 

orofeeee. to be ftoih the blot naheriol. then inthe h^eeo 
2’in^ti^t. I.thleentr«hit..lHb...e.ttatth.wentoo^ 

l^^Cpoot (Konhpooe, to 

h, tote. oRPoeentl, £». ST^^Uon. 

vuviasr in a small degree, *0 as to gtvc»«* ^ ^ 

f^ly. There are regularly 

5**^1 Chichiady. 

Coichehree, Bbysawn, Bheiiawn, (^nour ?) 

Fettehpr. 

Runneto, 

Oomeroa. 

Owrun, ^ Akberpoor and the 

^«toAl*«^ri the relative distances of aU these places being ^ 
^iL^^d^^lties might be shown in many maps ““T 

SLid ftom materials, in which tt 

ehr witJwnt «» “/^ogSed Chicheree to be tW *«#fc 

i^wssTt^d •• rr •^r -SsSJ 

oSetl, oom-pondiog. 

• See Kata ■ 



409»a&B31]r ioorreoted tiifecrror {Kad^tit U more, the ma{w,-eo^»i>trnrted 
by the officers employed iti Hiis depertxnent, are capable ^ bebig 
Vmted with eonddeitce into any ch|tracter» without each lUQtte^bmiig 
i£t presfeot, an objecit of separate inquiry and research, wfciaew it ie 
desired ^publish a map in the Persian, the Hindee, or in any othca^ 
eharacbet hf the country. 

©ht to ‘'Setisni to our subject : the Record Committees, wheresoever 
established, succeeded entirely in reforming the orthography 
in the zila dufturs. That they did not do more, but after 
involving considerable expence, failed to provide the desired land 
was owing to many causes, which need not be discussed 
here, "^e effect of these institutions in confirming the use of the 
Gikdiristiait system is all we have now to do with : that effect will we 
prmnme not be denied. The leaning had been to this system for 
thirty years before, but at last the act of Government, and the specific 
exertions of all public officers throughout the country, continued fpr 
dearly eight years consecutively while the Committees lasted, fixed and 
eatabbahed this system of Gilchrist, as the orthography of office and of 
business. Even though there were not in it any innate inherent supe- 
dwity or grounds for preference, even were it the inferior system ofthn 
two, still this fact ought, one would think, to secure it from any hfWJty 
attempt at change. Except there be some obvious apparent defects 
pointed out, the undoubted ascertainment of which has been the result 
of actual experience, would it not be madness to think of discarding 
whet had been so established ? What then is to be thought of this new 
attempt of Mr. Trevelyan, to set up again the rejected alphabet of Sir 
WiiLiaM Jones, and by the gratuitous circulation of thousands of copies 
to diffuse and disseminate, as if from authority, a system fully and form- 
ally tried and found wanting ? 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society, being a work of science, conducted 
u^er the special countenance and support of that Society, will always 
be respected for the matter it contains; and it signifies little in wha* 
gsarb it may choose to present its Asiatic names. Allowance will 
be made for the consistency of the Society’s adherence to the system dl 
its venerable founder, and all that read its proceedings know well what 
l^ave to expect, and are prepared to encounter ffimiliar letters 
tc strange uses after the manner practised by this Socie^fqr 
a-'elhtqry. • But now that the Gilchristian method of writing haa^' 
bdeh soldhg established for record, for surveys, and for making 
l^r to the uninitiated public, the sounds and names of liindoQstsi^ 
offidal man and every man of sense must protest against the 
llMeseitt "attempt to intro<|iice once more Uie discarded • syBte|a^ mm 
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ffif.'«T«y. «»4>««aie from *me -MBi.- of to !. 

. > . IM ^'t^ w.ti,i.iam Jonm’ isyrtwa, h» « aa»AW» i. < 

«hort 1 ^ WiiWMervedi like theDevaaagWe, for wKxmi»tMfeieiw» 

its footing, and no one desires to eject itfrnmi^ «itait||p^ 
bold : birt for business let us have our current Nagree, the i^ort w-m^ ^ 
the and tiie, oo, whi<3h have grown into use frcnu their reedy adfl^^ 
to the ew; and from toe preference secured f«r them by all tii^ 
assocUtiooB of sound to letters, which we have been accostosaed to 
from our infancy. 

, In the pages of toe Journal there has appeared a notice laudatory of: 
Mr. TaavuLTSN’B attempt to effect by a coup de stem a chaise in aU. 
the established methods of writing mofussil names. As this Joura^ 
has won for itself so wide a circulation in the interior, it is necsasary 
toatits pages shouldnot be made to serve toe party views of the advoeatea 
of any one exclusive system, but that the merits of each in its particular 
line tootdd be fairly stated. The Sanscrit scholar will perhaps find hia 
advantage in foUowing the alphabet of Sir WinnisM Jonbs, wlto* frj 
the grammars and dictionaries, and rf most of toe tnuislationn 
l^.that language ; but he that is content with the Perwc. Oordoo, or 
toe literature of Hindoostan, the man of busoness and of the 

world, will find all the books, the dictionaries, and gnunmars. and 
vooabidaries. to which be is in toe habit of referring, and all tire records 
and public documents that faU imder his observation, written undbtmly 
in toe character of Gibchkist. There is Uttle fear that even the w^t 
of the Journal's recommendation will be successful in superseding what 
is so estaWiished. If the world were not wide enough to hold both 
syatems— if the order had gone forth from Cjesae. that onetmly should 
stand, and the issue were, a bcllum ad iiUemecionem between the .two— 
toen might toe Journal fitly advocate tlie cause of its scientife mode of 
writing to save it from destruction and the sponge : but so hmgto 
toere is no attempt to encroach on the ground it occupiee, or to inter- . 
tore with its peculiar province in literature ; while it is su^^ tp- 
toxistote in the paradise of Ssinscrit, without any attempt to foist in.ito' 
rival, even «s an humble companion of its pleasures in tb«t 
why’ toe votaries of this learned system strive to gain 

nsiVtowi for which it ha? been found unfitted, end Msa?^: 

1|s eSensive against the system in use for business ? Let e^.iitol^' 
ito own. and both abide togetoer in peace and good will 
holding fcsfth in the torihties they jointly offbr lan -^l^ation to 
peoj^e to adopt rito©r one ot the other, aeoordin^y ga they told' e^bar; 
pe^ement for their purpose, and tort to# 
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ffbject, wliich i« to oMftm widi a method of waiting a« ebett elforda 
ready means of tmmfeniiing the word back into its native idwaeUsr« wiU 
e^pially be aocomptiahed, whicbeyor may be the chantoter adopted* 
IBolb 83mtems repreeeat perfectly to the scholar the letters latsed in the 
original languages* but it is contended that the Gilchuist alphabet* aa 
now generally introdueed and used in the public offices of this prest-* 
denoy* cottveys to the uninitiated a more correct and true notion of the 
pronunciation* than the antiquated and rejected system of Sir 
'WitatAM JoMBs^ and therefore is the best adapted to business. Through 
the pages of the Journal let the European public of India be undeceiv* 
ed on tbja point. The attempt to dislodge the system of Gilcbrist is 
entirely matter of individual speculation, and is certainly not the result 
of any inconvenience felt, or dissatisfaction expressed with it* by the 
Government, or by any class of public ofiicers or persons whatso- 
ever. H. T. P. 

hadno intention of conveying an impression, in our brief notice of the Alpha- 
betical Scheme to which the above alludes* that it was circulated dy autfmnty . nor* 
tiisiiah wS hailed with pleasure the promise of increased uniformity in the spelling 
of Oriealal words* did we express any very sanguine hopes of saccess for our 
eWn opiidoa an the subject, and the rules which we shall continue to follow in the 
pages of this woxk* we beg leave to refer to the Preface of the second volnme oftiS* 
Joamal.— En.J 

IV . — On Catadioptric Microscopes. By J. W. Laidly* Esq. 

The construction of reflecting microscopes having of recent years 
grwHy occupied the attention of philosophers and artists, and arrived 
at a high degree of perfection in their hands ; one can scarcely, without 
incurring the censure of presumption, advance any suggestion for its 
further Ipiprovement. Even in the detail of mere mechanical arrange- 
meat/ Sagenuity appears exhausted in contrivances to gratify the taste 
or ariBmpate the wents of the most fastidious observer; while the opti^ 
eal prihei^e has been so matured, as to lead competent judges to dc- 
diare* that the internment in its present state would pass down unchang- 
ed to posterity. Karrowed however* ag the Add undoubtedly is, there 

appears istiU aome rpom for the exertioiih pf sub^uent inventors* and 

I inc lio e to thini that the modification about to w described will be 
pwpoaes to improve* as it most' certainly simplifies* the 
^Sf these beautiful and delichte instruments. 

Ife enable the general reader the more easily to compreheh^ the 
alteratkm 1 ipx^pose, it is requisite in the first ifistance to before 
the plSneilde of former constructions;* which it is-toe nbjiiir hf ipjr 
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pveietit attempt to l^er ^epttr;^ 

invented hj J^dm oi ifodene, ee justly deemed |&e mert 

refined And«^W9feet new ii tme^Tlie optical piinc^le of tfiie iMMt; 
ment is lepremiied in fig.^* H* XDtiAndiBtlma deseriliedlin Dt> 

STBit’a elegant tienlleenpoil opUca : He (profSeeaor Axici) made nee of a 
concave ellipaoidal refieotor. whose local distance was inchet* Hie 
image is formed in the other focos of the ellipse, and this image to 
magnified by a single or double eye-piece, eight inches firom the reflector. 
As U is smjprtdticabU to ilhmhkote the object, m n, when situate as in the 
figure, professor Axicx placed it without the tube or below the line EN, 
and introduced it into the speculum A B by reflection fromoU small 
]dane speculum placed between m n and A B, and havingits diameter 
about half that pf A B/’ 1 have marked the requisite posi^on of the 
object m n to facilitate the reader's conception. 

The reader will note that there are two reflections in the objective 
part of this instrument ; one of which is useful only as introducing the 
rays proceeding from the object, and contributes in no respect to the 
magnifying virtue of the microscope. He caimot fail to observe a|so« 
that the great size of the plane forms a very serious ixnpedlmeat to ^ 
rays of light procee^ng fi'om the conca\e metal to the^ eye-glass. By 
an improvement of Dr. Gobxng's, the size of the ptene Im indeed been 
^ reduced to ^rd the diameter of the great mirror. But even in this 
improved state it continues so material an obstacle, besides havhig other 
and greater disadvantages to be touched upon in the sequel, that one 
cannot avoid wishing it removed if possible, by introducing and illuiiii* 
nating the object itself iu the axis of the tube at the focus of the con« 
cave speculum. This improvement I have endeavoured to efiect hf a 
very simple optical contrivance, which will be easily understood by re>* 
^erence to figure 3, representing the form of the instrument adapted for 
** diaphanous objects. A B is the concave ellipsoid or mirror, and C is 
a transparent object situated directly in its focus: D and £ are the 
illuminating apparatus, D being a bull's-eye lens, and £ a very 
^ smaB plane diagonal mirror, so situated as to reflect parallel with the 
yiEjia of the tube rays of light coming from the lens. By this arrange- 
mea% an image of the luminous aperture F, is formed in the focus td 
the lens and just behind the transparent body C. It is now apparent 
that but one reflection is sufficient to form an image of a microscopio 
body in the conjugate focus of the speculum; and that the diagoMl 
pbme being of almost evanescent dimensions, presents no obstacle 
worth mentioning to the rays in their passage to the e 3 re-glass. 

The mere loss of light however, attendant upon the Amicfian conatruo- 
is a disadvantage of very secondary importance ; flsr it ia obvious 
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thftt almost any amount of loss 'may be compezisated by an art^al^eon«' 

, densation of light upon the object under examination. But the disad- 
vantages of a double redaction ere of a higher and more inqpMant Or- 
der. It is one of the most indexible laws of practical optacs, that all 
saperduous refractions or redections are to be avoided, and for this sim- 
ple reason, that to form a perfect surface, either plane or spherical, oi: 
of any other figure, is beyond the power of human art, however exqui- 
site, and hence the greater the number of redections or refractions, the 
more darkened and muddy will the vision become. Wlrnn we consider 
therefore, how extremely minute are many objects of microscopic inves- 
tigation (such for instance as the marks, probably not the 10,000th of 
an inch in diameter, upon the dust of lepicUopterous insects), we may con- 
ceive how much vision may be impaired by a very slight error in the 
figure of the plane, augmented in the long i)as3age of the rays from the 
mirror to the eye-lens. It is well known that Newton’s objections to 
the Oassigrumian aud Gregorian telescopcs^^ose from consi derations of 
this kind. The errors (says he) of the said convex will be much aug- 

mented by the too great distance through which the rays refiected from 
it must pass before their arrival at the eye-glass. For which reason I 
find it convenient to make the tube no wider than is necessary, that 
the eye-glass be placed as nrar to the oval planes ns possible ^ &c.** If 
we conceive his own form of the instrument subjected to reversed vision, 
it will bear no remote resemblance to the Amician microscope; end 
tried in this way, I am pretty confident we sliould find a material dtSBsr* 
cncc in the perfoimance of the most exquisite reflector. I took a ono- 
foot Newtonian, having a very indiflerent plane, but which showed 
objects in the day time sufficiently well ; and making the rays from the 
object enter by the small metal, I looked with a lens directly in front, 
throwing the image a little out of the axis so as to escape the plane. 
Allowing for the necessary deficiency of light, the image was so con- 
fused and distorted, that it was almost impossible to distinguish any 
object whatever. 

As there is some analogy between the telescopic " front view*' of \ 
Hb&schx]{|^ fmofSinis camponere parva /) and the microscope I propose, 
it may not be amiss to remind the reader of the advantage that gtealt 
optician found in laying aside the oval plane. Besides the ** capital 
advantage of nearly double the light of former constructions," the da<^ 
fihtug power seems also to be increased. The 20ft, reflector havhng 
been longed from the Newtonian form to my present one, I had a 
very striking instance of the great advantage of the increased pene- 
trating power in the discovery of the Georgian satellites. The improve*^ 
isiept, by laying aside the small mirror, was as 61 to 75, and whereas . , 
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Bat tX^y^tmi to ottr hufittble el^hofe; the advant«igea oftheftW^^* 
stiiietioB riiayv he very briefly eumnied up. First* JBcreased 
ey and penetrating ^pwer, saising from the removal of thepki^ 
fecondly', the probability of obtaining finer instruments; for the arlisli 
having the difficulties of but a aingle^reflecting surfince to contend vrit^ 
manifestly enjoys at least a double chance of producing a perfedi 

Of the method of observing 'with this instrument, 1 think it hturdly 
necessary to>*peak. Tlie object must be inserted into the tube, affixed 
either upon a very small plate of talc, or upon the point of a fine needle s 
and adjusted to the focus with a delicate screw. This is a very simple 
aflair in the hands of a skilful mechanic* For observing large objeots 
with low powers, a speculum of long focus, say or 2 inches, » 
nbviously the best ; but for more minute investigations a deeper one is 
desirable. With the requit^e* arrangements, such an instrument would* 
I conceive, be hardly if at all more difficult to use than a refractor.' 

I have wrought- several metals upon this plan, and though I enjoy no 
opportunity of having them fitted up. otherwise than in the rudest and 
most imperfect manner, I find their performance upon some minute and: 
iather difficult objects very satisfactory. With a metal of about six inches 
s focus and three aperture, without any attempt at adjustment, or any con- 
venience for arranging the focus, several test objects have been easily 
developed, such as the asperities on the surface of the human hair, the 
stride upon the dust of lepidlopterous tribes, &c. Fig, 5. represents the 
hair of the mouse, like apiece of well twisied whipcord, with longitudinal 
marks between the spirals, considered by microscopists as a good teat* 
(Dr, Goring in the Quart. Journal. June 1827,) A represents the hair, 
near the root, B near the extremity. 

. When I first applied myself to these constructions, I was apprehensive 
t^t the introduction of light would produce a glare in the tube detri- 
mental to vision. But I find this not at all the case. The main tube 
^^ovirever, should be made considerably larger than the diameter of the 
and a well blackened diaphragmmay be placed on each side the 
: ;0iiUnating apparatus to quench any straggling light that may intrq^ 
Tte aze of the diagonal plane in the above instrument is about .0^,;^, 
Shorter diameter, and is I find a great deal too large. One of only<:^2li^, 

; be sufficient, I think. I had almost omitted to mention,, 

milkhy objects require a somewhat oblique radiance to 1^ e^en 
may be obtained by giving the diagonal a slight revolutt<^n 
ttxhi or perhaps as simply by closing up xme hs^ 
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Having now so fvS\j '^sc^ed tke iacneroseope' for 
rent objects, I sh^ very briefly notice that intended for tmeir. 

It is represented in fig. 4, •where A B is the great niirroi^^^rfoioted 
in the centre for the purpose of admitting a cone of light proceedhug 
from the lens D, and forming an image of a luminous aperture (neet 
represented in the figure for want of space) just in front of the;>micraa» 
copic bbjeqj^ C, situated in the focus of the metal. The attempt to ecm- 
atruct thie instrument was at first attended with a great deal of trouhki» 
Jny;.priginal intention being to introduce a parallel beam of light, con- 
densed by a combination of lenses, through a very small bole pierced in 
Centre' of the metal. But for want of proper mechanical assistance 
the att^napt proved abortive. I accordingly altered the p1an« and en- 
dnrged the aperture to about 0.2, as in the figure, and admitted light 
* {through a buU’s-eye. E, is a stop, to arrest the rays that would other- 
wise pass out to the eye-glass. It may be coloured according to the 
ground that is best adapted for displaying the object under observation. 

After enlarging so folly upon the former instrument, it is not neces- 
•aary to enter into much detail regarding the present one. All the ob- 
servations upon the optical principle of the one apply with equal force 
to that of .the other. I regret, however, that I had not an opportunity 
o£ adcertaiiiing as satisfactorily by experiment the performance of this 
InstrUmenti the perforated metal haviqg been accidentally shattered to 
fragments by a fall. Some trials however, upon ordinary objects in 
its incomplete state, convinced me that this construction would perform 
well. It exhibited the brilliant scales of a curcuiio in a very pleasing 
manner. If upon the back of the stop E, a small silver cup be fixed 
so as to be turned round occasionally, it will enable us to vary the light 
by which objects are viewed ; and to examine them at once by radiated 
and transmitted rays. 

Nothing I conceive can be more simple than the optical principle of 
these instruments ; a single refiection, and a single refraction. And 
what on the other hand can be more complex than achromatic m- 
fractoiB with their triple, quadruple, quintuple, sextuple, and even triple-;/ 
triple object glasses? As any ordinary reflector may be very simply eeh-/: 
irerted into one upon the new construction for diaphanons obje^, 
by merely substituting a small diagonal metal for the Amician 1 . 

am not without hopes that some naturalist in possession of a stand^d 
instrument will do me the honour of giving the new principle a lrir ^ 
trial. The result ?with an olgect metal wrought by a good artist 
be derisive/ 

; / I haye already extended this notice too far to enable me by this 
lieitcmity : to communicate some speculations 1 intended ujppn several , 
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4H^’md.«arknis adbroPMtiCtjgH®^®***®®# ^ iwwt tried. I 

4e mysdl Jthe hoaonr-.ctf sabmittmg them iqion a fatore occaan^.j . 

»h?U , I tru«t he* escaped ms in the foregfsin^ 

can be construed into a disrespectful mention of the 
reflection. Far from me be ^e impertinence of disparaging an instn^', 
ment whidi the highest optical authorities have concnrred to aRgita^'* , 
I have merely ventured to inquire whether that instrument, superior>^' 
it is, has yet attained the maximum of excellence. 


y— Notes relative to the collection of some Geological Specimens in the 
Kdsia Hills between Assam and Nunklow. Bg W . Cracroft, Esq. C. S. 
On myjourney from Chira Poonjee to Assam, I endeavoured to recog- 
nize the ascents and descents, and the geological features of the conn^. 
as laid down in Captain Fisher’s Sketch, but I found this impractica- 
ble, excepting at those mountains of which he observed the altitudes. I 

was therefore led to imagine that the intervals between the points 
given in his sketch had been filled in at random, and that the general 
geological characters of only the observed points were noted. 

On my return, I endeavoured to obtain a nearer approximation to the 
real outline of the road, and the positions of the various rocks, and 
I accordingly made the following notes of the time occupied in travel - 
ling, both in ascending and descending, the d^erent hills, sketching their 
profile at the same time on the opposite page of my memorandum book, 
and noting the times and places at which the geological specimens al- 
ready forwarded to you were collected. The heights of Jyrong and 
other points I have taken from Captain Fishbe, whose baromelrieal 
observations have been found to correspond very closely with others 
since made. Allowance has been made in the outline for the difference 
of time in ascending and descending. (See PI. XX.) 

First day. from 8h. 48m. ; commencement of ascent to Jyrong. 

I began to ascend at viii. 48, through a narrow defile ; the nxflc is 
^ aiparentiy a fine grained granite, containing beds of A 2 (a conglo- 
' J^te of iron clay) ; at viii. 50. reached the bottom of the first ^soent, 
Sick was a granite similar to No. 1. but rather whiter and 4«om. 

Bosedl ; hv xi. 7, 1 reached the next summit, the ascent yteli^^i&e 
granites, A. 4, 5.6. and 7. and decomposing felspar: tile road was 
S comparatively level tUl viu. 37. when the ascent became 
and the rock all along was A. 8. (granite) ; but at 87 mmntes 

large scales of mica (A. 9.) ,, - 

The descent, after ix. 40, was at first vexy rte«T. witii ptbcapiom a* tiie 
road side: afterwards less steep; A. lOaadll aicaaaid gneiss beiogia 
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ntawitb i»d cky ; the stream, ]^sed at ^* 57, runs over gneiss at 
tL 50, began to descend, and after passing a small stream, mmniUig ever 
rock A 12^ arrived at J3rrong ft 12 o’clock ; the rook at Jyrong is A 
Id. The whole of this day’s march was through a well wooded countfy. 
The gibbon or long-armed ape inhabits the forest near Jyrong, and its 
hootings thrbingh the forest ; wild ele\>hants are occasionally semi 
and leopards. 

,, Second day, from Jyrong to Ongswye and Mopea, 

The road continues through the forest, principally along the course 
of mounts^ torrents till vii. 33. where there is a level, capable of cul- 
tivation, and formerly was a stockade ; it is however a swampy place, and 
certainly not a good situation for a stage-house. If a stockade were 
erected at the to]3 of the hill, which we reached at viii. 56., it would divide 
the journey from Mopea to Ranegang very equally, and much better 
than either Jyrong or Ongswye, the latter of which is situated in a 
hollow surrounded by a swamp. The decomposing felspar found at 
I. 25., and other places seems likely to afibrd porcelain. Asmallches- 
nut not much larger than a fine marrow-fat pea grows here ; also a few 
heech trees, ^ 


Third day, from Mopea to Nunklow. 

The view from Mopea is I think more beautiful than any on the 
roa4 between Assam and that place. 

Between Mopea and the Burpanee there is no jungle, the neighbour- 
ing hills ha,ve many fir trefis. The water-fall at the Burpanee surpasses 
in beauty any I have seen ; it has not indeed the advantage of falling 
from a great height, but the body of water is very large : I descended 
with some difficulty to the rocks at the bottom of the fall, which seems 
not to be more than 80 or 90 feet, and is broken in several places ; the 
black rocks, through which it has cut its passage, rise considerably higher 
than the stream, and overhang the basin at the bottom of the fall ; 
they are well covered with wood. The basin extends to a great distance, 
beyond which a turn of the river seems to inclose it, and gives it the 
appearance of a spacious lake. It is altogether truly sublime and beau- 
tifttf. ’ Between this river and the small stream at the bottom of the 
great as^nt, the road winds through a forest of enormous fir trees ; 
the mdUntain seems perfectly to overhang the road wherever you g^ 
a glimpse of it through the trees, and almost discourages the traveller 
from attempting the ascent, which occupies more than two hours. 

An accident whichbefellme at Nunklow prevented the continuance of 
these rematks, but 1 collected a few specimens mentioned in the list, and 
inade the following observations in the neighbourhood of the Bogapanoia 
aad Kalapanee rivers. 



1894^1' ' in ^^.... ' i^ls^' 

At ^ rock ia ai^e flinty %ate,.'^ joints or 

ncBrly in tbtc direction of* tUe meridiBxi and inclined to 1bioi*iifi0^ - 
at an angle of about 60® ; this rock ccn»tinues all thei way tq 
bed of Bogapanee river, ii^ich is covered with rolled masses of g:^niteii“, 
gneiss, porph3rry, and sandstone : wherever the rock bassets, it is retf 
slate (E2,) at the same angle and in the some direction as the white"' 
at Mouflong ; immediately upon this lies a stratum of the conglomerate 
(E 3), containing pebbles of quartz and jasper with a talcose ceme#» 
of which large masses have fallen into the bed of the streau^ ; it qaay 
be traced to the bed of the next nullah, where it also appears m sight ; 
the stratum above this is a dark sandstone, E 4, upon which is a 
stratum of basalt, or porphyry, F 5, the outside of which becomes red 
by decomposition. Above this arc new sandstones of various hardness 
and colours (mostly white), alternating with conglomerate (E 6), which 
continue as far as the valley of the Kalapanee, in descending into which 
the same strata are visible in tlje perpendicular face of the rock, and in the 
large masses which have fallen over ; E 7 (conglomerate) is picked out 
of a stream : about SO feet above the stream, the same porphyry or green- 
stone basalt again appears, E with veins of fine quartz E, 9. Thiia 
rock forms the bed of the river, and continues till we begin to ascend on 
the opposite side of the valley (I saw one mass evidently, columnar, the 
faces with angles of 120®). In the ascent we return to the sandstone, 
and conglomerate, in which I found a bed of lithomarge, E 10, and a 
bed of quartz conglomerate, containing crystals of amythystiiie quartz. 

After reaching the summit on the road to the left leading to Mo- 
leem (at about 100 yards distance) is a bed of bituminous slate, E 
12; from hence to Chira we meet only varieties of sandstone, with 
beds of stalactitic iron ore, (No. 13), and of coal adjoining pipe-clay 
E J4, 15, which are found about a mile and a half south of Sura- 
?eem. 

Catalogue of BpocimenSy deposited in the As. Soc. Museum, ^ 

Ascent to Jyrong. Specimens marked A, 

I, Pine grained granite, glassy and angular. 

' .2y Conglomerate of iron ore with pebbles in beds in the above. 

3, <5 rani tc resembling 1. 

4. Bo. apparently quartz in fine grains stratified with decorapoeilljg Ipjijt^ar, 
being No. in a state of decomposition ; but the rock No. 1, is rc^hirly 
talUner its angles and joints perfectly defined. 

3, 6. Finegrained red granite, (with minute crystals of hornblende ^ ' 

7* Beoomposing felspar with quartz in irregular fragments. 

Fine grained red granite. 

P. Gneiss (granite stratified with plates of mica). _ 

Conglomerate ; iron ore and pebble found in a watercoum., ^ - 

10. Becomposed gneiss, — ^purple. 

II. Becomposifig felspar with quartz in very small particle|i. 



* Ge 0 togieal 8pecimen$yiii^ Kdsia kith, f ^ 

Ilf Quarti passing into gneiss ; apparently a rein in the gneissi 

12. Fine grained granite, the mica in larger masses than the £Bls|iar and quarts. 
1)3. Fine gihined white granite (containing hornblende). * : ^ 

BUtwem Jyrong and Mopea^ (hugked B.) 

1. Black gneiss confining much hornblende. 

2, 3. Granite, fine grained, with much bl^k mica. 

4. Quartz and mica (not in situ) white in great quantity, with red 

5. Quartz, iin situ, white. 

6. Decomposing felspar containing small crystals of quartz. 

7. Fine grained granite, white, couUiaing minute crystals (of hofnblende) ? 

8. 9. Dcr/ do. red. 

10. Mica stratified with decomposing felspar, (query gneiss ?) 

11. Gneiss with much mica. 

12. Do. less mica, much felspar, decomposing. 

13. Granite with mubh mica. 

13|. Almost all mica (gneiss 

14. Gneiss with muoh mica. 

15. Granite with bla^k mica. 

16. 17. Gnei«i8. 18. Granite, grey. 

19. Decompoiiing felspar with quartz, fit for porcelain. 

Beftreea Mopea and NunkloWf (marked C.J 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Granite, reddish and grey varieties — approaching i^andstone. 

7. A micaceous schist with red felspar. 

9. Crystals of felspar decomposed, but retaining their form. 

10. Mica Stratified with decomposed felspar. 

11. Mica in hexagonal plates. 

12. Quarts tinged with mica. 

13. Micaceous, with crystals radiating from a point (approadiing actinoUte ?) 

14. Red quartz (approaching hornstoue) with mica. 

15. Granite (the felspar decomposed). 

16. 17 . Quartz with mica in veins. 

Specimene, none (ff tkenf in situ, found on the ascent immediately below Nunklow, 
C^a, White and black zeolitic porphyry ? 

C hf Cf and d. Micaceous schist. 

€ e. Decomposed ditto, ferruginous. 

Cf, Ditto white, in laminie. 

C g. Quartz with black mica , and fine specimens of green actinolite. 

CoUecte4 between Myrong and Moujiong, marked 

1. Ngar I^,yung, cUy elate. 

2. Lit|K>marge. ' 

3. Slate, a small hill between the valley of Kiug-lung-tung and Modfiong.- 

*' '' Between Moujlbng and Surareem, marked B, ' | 

1. White sandstone. 8. Greenstone. * 

2 . Red dRto ditto^ 9, and 8. Fat quai*tz vdins in No, 

3. Brescia,^ ^ 10. tathomarge. " . 

4^ Dark red sandstone (query old) ? 11. Coarse quartzy sandstone^ ^ 

5. Basalt, conchoidamomps. 12. Bituminous shale. 

6. jSand atone, new, 13. Stalactitic iron ofe. * * 

7. Cla/^te. 14, 15. Coal. 






t^npititde qf 

'Vl.-^OhHrvatioM of the ^ 

Nnsirahad^ ond 

[Mr. BovLDEASON’s^bserrRtioaAmti 
dredths, of a second, and the calcolAtiOi 



omit the second and ttulrd decimals for want of space.] 


Names of 
Stars. 


IrtSd. 

Dec.20 D 1 Limb, 
V21Mt>rium, 

X « 

b C’eti, .... 
V Pisciam, . 
(1.51) Phen. 
ft Pisc^um, 

21 i3 Phehicis, 
X Pisoiam, 
/3 Ceti,.. .. 


ImCr ^ 

if hUon-c^lminathg Stars nt 
■Mr* with the Longitudes dedutt^ 

Sgi«ento thonsandths, and Col. 

I* are made therefrom ; hut we hsm iMrini oh 


(1.51) Phen, 

17 19.6 

ft Pbeitnn,. 

21 ,16.7 

(1/9) Ceti, 

29 18.1 

0 Piscium, 

36 37.5 

D 1 Limb, 

41 48.7 

22 Rridnni, . 

2 10 33.7 

Fornacis, 

14 55.8 

{ Ceti, 

19 19.4 

(267) Forn. 

26 33.7 

J) 1 Limb, 

L9 2i.U 


Names of 


I h. m. a. 1 h. m* 
—0 19 14.3] 

23 3.31 
26 4.m 
27 14.6 
29 36.61 


y Geminor. 


« iVruHis,.. 
ir Ceti,. . . . 
e Arietis,. . 
26 H Genimoi . 

r - > 

^ I Limb, 

D 2 , 

» Geminor. 

1834. 

Jan. 16 ft Piscimn, 
17 }) 1 Limb 
o Piscium, 

^ PheniriB, 
(212) Piw. 
a Piisc'inni, 
18|Ceti,.... 

ft, ,, 

18<aCeti, ... 

T , . . . 

f Tauti ,... 

^ 20 8 Arietis, . . 

r , 

66 ^^ 

. F » TawU 


b Tauri, . . 
9l Geminor. 


.Mar. 1610 Tauii 


AR. 

h. lU. 8. 

7 10 12.5 
15 ,31.7 
32 56.0 
7 35 9.6 
43 20.9 
56 28.7 


+0 20 10.6 
-0 40 40,6 
51 30.r 


^ 28 13.5 
4-0 24 59.8 
^-*0 36 20.0 
*^51 30,4 
40 34 56.6 
44 14 08.4 
-4 47 17.7 


.. U 4-0 14 4La 
36 30.| 

43 18 J 
49 19.4 
8 9 41.K 
10 394 

.. ^45 24.5 

.. H 40 88 87.1 















The observations made on the second limb of the moon by lieut. S^ort* 
4 MMS* shew the necessity of observing that limb as well and as fre^tently 
,4ks the firsts with the view of determining the exact longitude of a 




















•W0tirviSMU*t/ SfoM Culmiaatlitf Aar:*, 


•» ' 



Hi« ibilowing ie ft IMi ct the; Ocealtatione of Btaift by ftid Kfdoh# 
o^werved by Mr, BoujudkiuIon, at Seh&nmpdr, lutitode 29’’ 7Sr 
longitudes h. 10, m. S4.1 £. with the longitudes as deduceiji by him. 




AR of Star. 

Dee. of Star. 

mmm 

Resulting 

Lonsltnde. 

ia39. 


h. m. s. 

> M 

h. m. e« 

h« m* e* 

vab.. . . 07 

* TanrI,. . ...... 

4 38 66,968 

18 96 96,60 

lm.ii 40 0 

5 10 bl,6 

1834. 






Jan. .. ao 

* Tburi 

8 51 7.95 

J- 16 49 18,7 

lui, 9 8 43,0 

66,6 

Feb.... IS 

o Tauri, 

5 17 40,165 

4- 91 47 16,4 

Im. 9 7 7.3 

46,1 

19 

(796)GeminorQm. 

6 16 37,971 

4- 93 94 39,84 

Im. 8 49 28,3 

74,6 

ao 

(908) , 

7 13 98,88 

^ 93 16 96,19 

Im. 6 38 30,0 

69.9 

Mar.... 18 

H , 

5 54 1,508 

4- 93 15 53,4 

Im. 9 19 44,8 

499 


H , 

.... 

.... 

Bm. 9 46 48,3 

69,9 

10 

3 , 

5 59 38,38 

+ 23 7 58,4 

Im U 58 7,7 

5), 5 


Meait» s 10 54, t 

Th« AR of these stars have beeo dedared from the Madras catalof^ (by 
Mr, TxTiiOm we suppose) : and, with the exception of the emersion of H. G^'mino* 
nim yrhieh mey be in excess about 3'*, the meantimes of the other phenomena are 
estimated to be correct within one second. 

Of tba other stars whose occultations have been observed there is but 
one (63 Ceti) that can be traced in Piazzas catalogue. 

Jan. 1st, 1800 63 Ceti (78) AK^32^ 44* 30*'0, Annual motion + 47 %34 

Bee. + 6* 49'6',8 „ 16,88 

The observations made by Mr. Boulubrson and by Col* T. Oi.i vbb 
would have been published in a former No. of this Journal, but that we 
were in expectation of obtaining other corresponding observations from 
some of our scientific correspondents to incorporate with them: the 
longitudes of the places where these observations were made have been 
deduced for them, for each day, with reference to Greenwich, on the 
supposition that the apparent AR of the stars, and of the moon, as given 
in the Nautical Almanac, would accord with observations made on these 
objects at Greenwich. 

A correspondent has brought to our notice that there is, generally, 
about 0,5s, of difference between the apparent AR as given m former 
numbers of this Journal and in the Nautical Almanac for 1834. This 
we much regret ; and the more so, as it is out of our power, at pre- 
sent, to apply a remedy. 

In a catalogue of 720 stars, recently published by the Astronomer 
* Royal, and from Which, doubtless, the places of those in the Almanac have 
been taken, there are but seven which accord in AR with the catalo^gae 
of 1he Astronomical Society. (Mem. As. Soc. iv. 258,) while thore are> 

c. «. 

94 stars whose AB differs between 0,3 and 0,4 


78 0f4 and 0,5 

51 0,5 and 0,6 w 

37 0,6 and 0,7 

27 0,7 and 0,6 


from Which it will be seen that, without that catalogue, which vn&ie* 
'Smatdy we do not possess, we cannot apply a remedy te this evU* 








\ , , , iFmtnef^^ the 2id iJBSi 

The Rij^t R^, Biali^p df Calcutta^ Vi^^Piresident, 

Rea^ the Proceedinga of the last hleefiiig* , . . . 

Bead let^ fsom X>r« A. Hamu<ton^ wd Capt. Wiluam Foi«&v, ackhow* 
ledgiiig their election as members of the Society. 

Read> a tetter from M- A. Iaanglois^ Professor of the University of 
France, acknowledging his election as an honorary Member of the Society. 

. Read extract of a letter from T. Cx^EMisnAw, Esq. stating t^t he regret* 
keing obliged to withdraw from the Society from motives of economy. 

Read a letter from H. T. Phinsep, Esq. Secretary to Government in the 
General 0q^rtment^ forwarding copy pf a letter from Monsieur Cokdier, 
administrator of the French Possessions in Bengal, soliciting on behalf of a 
learned Sc»ciety at Paris^ a complete set of Meteorological Tables for this 
country, from January, 1823, to June, 1834. 

Resolved, that such records as exist for the period in question shall be 
placed at the disposal of the French Society. 


Library, 

Read a letter from Edward T. Beknktt, Esq. Secretary of the Zoological 
fi^ociety of Iioudon, forwarding the Journal of their proceedings, January to 
October, 1833, together with the first part of 1st volume of their Transac. 
tions, for presentation to the Society. 

The following books were also presented : 

Memoirs of the Astronomical Society of London, 6th vol. — by the Society^ 

Dfi inA Bbche*s Geological Manual, 3rd edition— *6v the Author, 

Chreittoxnathie Cbinoise, comprising six Chinese works, (including the, Santetfh^ 
tny, or Vocabulary, in three characters,) lithographed at Paris under the charge df 
Monsr* Klaproth, at the expence of the French Asiatic Society — by the Society, 
Observation on Cholera Asphyxia, by J. Hutchinson, Esq. — by the Aadkor^ 
Traasactinns of the Medical snd Physical Society, vol. vii. Pt. tMe 


. 'CiaANt 


Society, 

The Indian Journal of Medical Science, Nos. 5, 6, and 7 — by Meaars, J. 
end J. T. PsAKSON, Bditora, 

The Bytui PacMatee, and the second edition of the ** VichntH Moda 
^r^nillated into English, by Raja Kalikiskek — preemted by the Author, 
Me9*orelpgicid Register for May, 1834 — by the Surveyor Ocnerat, 

at Cawnpore, for October, November, and December, 1832, ’laid 
'Marpbi,, fwid May, 1833 — by Ueut. Col. Pollock, C. B, 

Re^ extracts from a letter addressed to the Secretaiy by Professor 
,H. WiLsei^, fttw nnnmng the receipt of the Moororoft Manuscripts 
home under Charge, Of Lieut. Bvr;nU 8, and stating that an arrangemei^ waC 
xinder mggipeiat^n to print them free of expence to the Society. ' ' 

** Part of the journals, digested and corrected as,! propose, have been alrei^ 
placed in tl]^ publisher's (Mubray's). Imnds. 1 sought for Trkbeok's map, al' tile 
India Roufp.for.sonie time in.vsiu# bat at, last found it had been incorpoi^^^ted 
yrxth Other , cdiKHundlayaii maps, by Mr. WALitBa in his atlas. He is wijl^g^ 
.N.psepaf« it in as much detail as TaxaEOX's fitdd l^oks wRl allow.^' (We have ini|- 
to know that the matter incoiporated m Walkeb^s atlas wSs miihtk 



Ifilo yi»M %vl^\wA oa Airloiiip, te 1^4, and we are bo( gvottf^Hik 

4»aei4llf c4f ' SCkeMihfiU «tre«t, hggt ttuStm euppato t^tj: 
itfli found in the archives of &e ^l?ollil<s«4 $iMretttry*« O0lea.) 'f>,rv . 

.Mr. Winaow alludes also to the Indo-Scfth'ic eoina Imight tgi yfjhy *ijrT it feV- ^ 
fiiiiHrBa, and attrSbocad to Kaiifahsa. The Gegak gahoUrt af Oaford aH raiid'^ 
inscription KANHPKOY. Ko doubt the discoveries since made in 
niimi^atics wiU excite great interest among the antii|uarianB of the Vuivecai^ 

Antiquities* 

Ihsad a letter from W. Sturmise, Eaq. forwarding tw^ve pieces of 
tal supposed to he ancient coins, which were dug up on clearijig an f^ti ite 
in the Sunderbuns (lot. xliv. of Capt. T. Prwskp's Sunderbun map.) 

'iliese coins are of silver and cop^ier, square or circular, without any proper 
die iiupression, but bearing merely small ehhdps or shrdf marks of various kinds. 
The silver pieces have an average weight of 52 grains, and have^heen adjusted 
by cutting off the corners. 

Read a letter from Major L. R. Sta^^ bringing to the notice of the 
Society two coins of his cabinet, having the symbol observed in the Behat 
coins of Capt. Cautley, united to a Greek inscription. Conneoted with thje 
«iil>jeet, the Secretary also exhibited to the meeting, and read a note 
on, a silver coin of the same type just received irom Lieut. A. ConolliK^ 
bemrlng a most clear and unequivocal inscription in the iUegihle chatacter. 
No. I* of the Allahabad column. 

(We shall hasten to lay drawings of these two curious coins hefhre pur 
readers.) 

A second letter from Major Stacy drew the Society's attention to a 
fKnaU copper coin found in Malwa, having the image of a qahiozoathe 
obverse. 

Read a letter from Captain Geo. Ruicney on the subject of the Pali 
inseription at Goya. 

The iupressioBS of the iuscriptious were it seems Ukeu off by Captain Romsaz 
bssMOlf in Feb. 1933, with very great trouble $ and there was no Pandit iu the 
aauoy’a suite; one eo;^ was given to the Governor General, with a trauslafcloa^ 
ether to the Rurmese Ambassador. The remaiaing copy with the trans* 
likir^s observ atieas waa intended for the Asiatic Society. We regret that our 
i^orsAce of these rircumstances should baVe caused a premature puhHcaf^n df 
^ hii^ription, hut Capt. R.’s obeervatioas will still be of equal value. 

^ an inscription in Nagri, Marhatta, and Tamul chuAclhiriii 
^PitlP • frtone dug up in building a aew ghat at Benares, wore ooiOMinj^ufA* 
fd tbo a Ionian kiter from Munriii IVd Singh, at Benares. 

stone WM 2P feet long and S feet in gir^^ it seems to haws belonged 
of no great antiquity. The inscriptions are too imperfaot to bO'dlrik* 
^^phOred, hut the example of making sueh discoverSes known k dsimnSng bfaittfy 
mwe b re g ement. They bear the date Srsmoaf 1655. 

PkjfiioaL 

^ l^edmens of the fossil sh^ls found in the Bine qharriee «a Mkf bf 
iHid Pi^went river, is or is mRea from Hdhaiit IWnjih ' fHwtfhife 
,t«ahd, ^ere presented by H. T. Fitzimr, Ssq. 


'.-^ns^'we id«lktlod.ia 0ti>k 

(fpbryfer ttri0<»'^ SvwBBfcT, a iHM oftite aonalUii aaetteBa gt <w^.j^ (-f* i 
A <iie qtwfanan •f tin Kjwk.Phjroo Ugrnits lialC-riliffM^ 

■rinerala ware (mgeirted in thw nkme Lieut. W. Fow. ■ '• 

A ilyiag ** p»«»rv«d in epirita, presented by J. A. 'VTiuilAH^ Wfe ■ 
Th»4M#«f n«a»-iish, S ibet long, presented by Cnpt. R. L|ion>, 

Surv. 

«l4»tter from Serjeant Edmund Dean^ of the Sappere and Mineral 
Ib^fir^ng BOhie elected specimens of the fossil bones discovered and ooU 
ledM by himself in blasting the rooks of the Jtimna river, fw ifyapef i t j|ftn 
l^ld examination. 

, AmbOg ihe present specimens are some not found in the collections received 
from Captain Smith and Lieut. Bdrt, from the same localities ; of these the moat 
in^Bdng are, two teeth of the fossil hippopotamus, and a bone resembling the 
cervical vertebra of a Camelopardalis, as compared with one in possession of Dr. 
J. T. PsARSON. 

[This paper shall appear as soon as possible.] 

; Head extracts of a letter from Dr. Malcolmbon, Seoretary Medical Boards 
Madras, forwarding some botanical specimens collected by him at Malacca^ 
and a report upon them, by Dr. N. Walmch, Superintendant Botanical 
Oarden. 

Having seen the interest excited by Lient. Nbwbold’s fern from Mount Opbir, 
Dr. M. obligingly sent bis collection in hopes that some prise might reward the 
Uhonr of their examination. Dr, Walaich, however, finds nothing in the list 
w^h is not already weU known. No. 9, only, a Bossia, U probably new and an 
interesting plant. 

^ Dr. MAZ«ei<MBON*8 letter contains the following account of fossil 
discovered in the Hyderabad country. 

F'osgU SheUs in HyderaSbad. 

In the Normal biUs lying north of the OodatuH river on the road from Hy^ 
derabad to N^ipdr, many very perfect fossil sheUs, mostly bivalves, and evidentty 
maidne, have been found imbedded in a volcanic rock ; also the bead and vwtebne td 
a fiah. The formations rest almost every where on granite, and have the nauil^ 
characIteTS of ihis clasa of lulls. The most interesting facta however, are the n«ls^ 
ing of some portions of the bine limestone, passing into clay-slate, by the ^ nsstfj 
and in one place the bursting through of the latter with very remarkable ^ \ 
tinctiiesB through the limestone, which is singularly altered, its ■iliciont oonetU^ 
tuents being converted into gloss-slag, and a cinder-like rock. There Is a.serieB 
h^ sprt^ holding lime in solution, which is deposited in rocks on the pMiMlg 
off of the carbonic acid which gives the ^river a sour taste. The cootcast hetw^njn 
the ancient and recent fossils is very striking. The hills I find belong tfiV 
Behw range, extending S. £. to N. W. several hundred miles. In the 
curs the Iauuu^ lake, (40 miles from Jaulnak,) which I examined some years ago/ 

It is a vast *00 feet deep, and four or five miles round on the " i 

margin. Its waten are green and bkter, supersaturated with alkaline 
and containing st/ee in solution as well as some iron. The mud is, 

Sounds sulphuretted hydrogen, but the water is pure and, without ein^ 
‘1^ rocks are volcanic, and springs of pure water rise out of the salt mnd bf 


lihui^ptikjf 

«(HLiitt7, lli^boiiif M » to tha adfe« Th« cryitali 

<^:;batfi|int1>y tbe^ ditm mh& ratnom il^^r purpoaes Jot 
Between tixi« aad the hot aprittgs of Aio otibert are fooiidi and tAw 
rango q^rre^onda wiOitihe dirkee described hy Voirss Yin the Hydoridiedtoi^^ 

4 no^ fr^ Capt F* Jissmra to the Seoretavf intimated the daeepmtFiHf 
iimestiine in Assam. r ^ 

1 dod the shell Ume of Sylhet extends across to Assam in the dlreottit|^«^ 
JDdsrStjvdr ; it having been discovered on the right bank of the AToj^ili— a disoove^ 
Of DO small Importance to us ; no lime before having been known to exist in Aftnua^ 
nearer than the Brahmaknud.** 

A Persian letter from Shekb Kbramat Au at Cabul, acoompaiiied a 
package of the fruit and flower seeds of that country, and some speoimeiis. 
of lead and antimony ores. 

' The seeds were unfortunately nearly spoiled on their way down 'hy the rain. 
They were made over to Dr. Wallich’s care. 

JBxtraots from the letter before alluded to of Prof. Wilsok, were read« 
Professor Buckland had been much gratified with the duplicates of Dr. J. D. 
Gera an* a fossil shells selected and transmitted for his examination. He found 
them to corroborate in every respect a view of the distribution of the ammonitet, 
on the subject of which he had recently been delivering a lecture to the AshmolCan 
Society at Oxford : he had no doubt, although doubts had been very justly enter- 
tained before, that the formation to which these shells belonged in India was 
idlied to the Lias of Europe. We shall look with eageruess for the report of this 
high authority, which promises to confirm the opinion of our associate the Rey. 
R. Everest on the subject. A most valuable article on the species and distribn- 
iion of ammonites, by Db Buch, appears in the Annales des Sciences Naturellea 
of May, 1833, which we regret our inability to transfer to the Journal : it contaiaE 
plates of all the varieties of this fossil hitherto discovered in the Himalaya range. 

The business of the evening being concluded. The Right Rev. the Vice* 
President rose and addressed the meeting : — 

It had been suggested to him that the death of the Rev. Dr. Carey, one of the 
dldest and warmest sapporters of the Asiatic Society, was an occasion which caB^’ 

, Ibfr 'iieifie testimoniat of the sense entertained by all its members of the value of hit 
OBTitoi to the Uteratare and science of India, and of their sincere respect for his 
tenonory. 

^He had himself enjoyed hut two short interviews with that eminent and g|Md" 
mill; but m note from Dr. WAiLrcH, who was prevented himself from attend^ W 
propose the resolution, supplied his own want of information. Dr, pAiauT md 
years a member of the Society : and (with exception of the last yet^ pi* 
hk iilb, when protracted illness forced him to relinquish his 
dhiiiei^, a regular attendant at its meetings, and an indefatigable luid sealoM js^ 
lam^lhe Committee of Papers since the year 1307. ' 

' ^e lied enriched the Society’s publications with several contribui^ons 
eUkig r^ort on the agriculture of Dinajpur, appeared in the tenth volume ^ 
IMNwefiet. An account of the funeral ceremonies of a Barman pH^ 
tWBth ti*-Tbe catalogue of Indian medicinal plants att4 drugs 1^^ 

heaiiiig Dr. FjuimtMa’s name, was also known to Imve been 


^om bis fiiforratftfcMi mod iwwwsb. M ' 

* t. r in India, and ows of lib® tort wka npon 

- ■«»«. 

/tera *1*^ ■ «„!..«. TdiBHU »oa Puw4bl aictiOBMiWi wU «»»"»■»•. 

*^*.^'^‘^^d"b«/dr^oyed by 'the fire which burnt down the Serampore premi^. 

The memoj of Ao.e imperfect eetimate of hi. various serviee.. 

Wmeelf. ,ud «.eL life in India, dedicated to the highert 

Daring 40 y -„mil indefatiitablc in his sacred vocation, active in 

nl^cU which .^n “"l^lhelw* -‘--I of the E«.t. 

henevolence, yet finding ttme to marter tne g b contributed by 

“ “r -“tr 

hie reiearohes, and hi p venerable career .honld not there- 

Ari^c Society wa. ^g^b and eateeui in which hi. memofjh;.. 

fore pase begged to move that the following minute be entered 

“«thrAri^ir^rty cannot note upon their proceeding, the death ^ 

« The Amatic ^e y ^ ^ ornamentof 

the Rev. Wji. ■* ’ •' i j siiira for hi. hiifh attainment, in the oriental 

„ to kmto ^ ^ rotor,, to M. j 

acience., the natural y y promotion of the objecU of the ;; 

’'^***^^ 1 * 1 merite as a scholar and a man of science ; their esteem far 

‘i'rto to“"n-^“^- to .to tototo.,.ltototo^ 

tets and their sincere grief for his irreparable loss. 




VIIL — Indian Zoology, 

j ^ the Zeohgicai Society t^f 
January 22 , 1833 . \ ^ 

Mr «.»!»« caned the attention of the Sociaty to a etuded y cnnen of ly ^ , 
i.w.to MH-t of the ueninwla. of India, which had been prebigt.'., 

■rnn aahiMted and the deniriptioe pehUaedhy »***“• •“ waidupcedt.*.#-. 



Ini^n Zoil^. 

IC IliC' yotiBg 6f ih6 lniiiiM‘"JilnieJopB, Antilape Cer^cnqiTig, Paxl. 4ti 
colour 1 b pale fawn, and it has a paler streak on each side, pasaittg teoM ttw 
%oulde^ to the haunches ; characters by which, as well as by the^ fonsi of itM 
horns, the pale circle surrounding the eyes, and the white patch under Ihe taij^ 
it agrees with the young of the Indian Antelope: but it differs by the fawn cOldor 
extending down the sides to the under parts of the body, which are merely of 
lighter shade than the upper, and are not pure white ; and by the length of the 
ears, which does not exceed 4 inches, while in no specimen of the Indian Antehpe 
possessed by the Society, is the length of these organs less than 5 inches. The 
latter circumstance is so remarkable, as to suggest the necessity of further in- 
quiries into the history of the race from which this individual was derived. Tta age 
may be conjectured from the size of its horns, which have made two nearly 
complete turns, and are surrounded by eighteen rings. 

Specimens were exhibited of the adult male of the lineafed Pheasant, Phasianue 
lineatits, Lath., and of two immature birds of the same species: forihe whole of 
these the Society is indebted to Gaorge Swinton, Esq., Corr. Mem. Z. S. The 
immature birds' died on their passage to this country ; the adult skin was obtain- 
ed from the Tennasserim coast. 

At the request of the Chairmad, Mr. Gould made some observations on these 
specimens. The adult bird differs in some particulars from the description 
published by Dr. Latham. ** Its total length is 2 fed 8 inches ; the length of the 
wings, from the shoulder to the end of the longest feather, 9 inches ; of the beak, 
from the gape to the tip, li inch ; of the tarsus, inches ; and of the tail, 1 foot 
2 inches. 

** The beak is strong, and considerably arched ; the naked space round the eyo 
bright red, and covered with numerous papillee t the head crested with long 
glossy blue-black feathers ; the back of the neck, and whole of the upper surface, 
delicate grey, very numerously barred with fine zigzag lines of black ; which are 
broader on the quill feathers ; the throat, breast, and belly, black ; the sides of 
the breast and flanks having white lanceolate feathers with black edges ; the tail, 
of eighteen feathers, very much graduated, and arched, as in the Stiver Pheasant, 
'Phasianus Nycthemerus, Linn., the outer edge of the two centre feathers, and the 
tips of the two next, being white ; the remainder are alternately marked with irregu- 
lar lines of black and wliite, the black predominating ; and the legs strong, of a 
reddish flesh colour, furnished with conical sharp spurs. 

** The two immature birds are alike in colouring, and appear to be male and 
'^Ipnale. They differ very materially from the adult, and very much resemble the 
female or the young male of the Silver Pheasant. They are about 18 inches in 
length; wing, 8§ inches; tarsus, ; beak, ; tail, 10. The head is crested 
with feathers nearly 2 inches long, of a reddish brown, obscurely marked with mi- 
nute zigzag lines of black ; the naked skin round the eye is not so much developed 
as in the adult male ; the neck, throat, breast, and under parts aj^e brown, each 
fisa^er having a lancet-shaped mark of white ; the whole of the back afid shoulden 
bro^n, minutely sprinkled with a darker colour ; the quill-feathers brown, havbtg 
the outer edges barred with yellowish white ; the secondaries brown, with oblique^ 
irregular, and narrow lines of a lighter colour ; the tail irregularly barred, and 
dotted with rich brown and yellowish white ; the legs and feet reddish brown.*' 

February 12, 1833. 

A note from Col. Hall am was read, accompanying drawings of the Meengo-fish, 
Foiynemus paradwems. Link. ; and of two individuals of a race of pigs with only 
» a 
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two legs* the liinder extremities being entirely waa^mg. The Utiber, H^llaic 
states, were observed ** ata town on the coast in the Tanjore country, in Ihn year 
1795 : they were from a father and mother of a similar make, and pigs bred 
from them were the same.'* 

Juw 11, 1833. 

Specimens were exhibited of various Mammalia^ Birds , and Beptilos^ from the 
continent of India, which had been recently presented to the Society by Ta omas 
Hbath, Bsq. Mr. Bexnbtt observed on the several objects, pointing out especially 
the more interesting among them. They included in individual apparently refer- 
rible to the Semnopithecus cucuUatuSj Isid. Geoff. St.-HiL, aLlhough darker in all 
its markings than is indicated in tl'.e description given by the original observer of 
the sji^cies. They also included a species of Felts, of a size intermediate between 
the larger and the smaller animals of that genus, and haviug in its grey colour and 
longitudinal striping a general external resemblance to some of the Vivet'ne. This 
Mr. Bbxmett regarded as new to science, and proposed to designate it 

Fblis vivf.rbixus, Fel. fulvo-cinereus, subtUs albescens ; capite, nurJtd, dorso, 
ffeni9, guldtine nigro vlttatis ; laieribus, ventre, pedlbnsgue nigro maculatis. 
Long, corporis cum capite, 33 unc. ; caudee mutilce, 7 ; auricultB, 1 i. 

The prevailing colour of the upper surface is a rather deep yellowish grey, 
the separate hairs being dusky at the base, yellowish in the middle, and having 
short black tips. The black lines and spots are formed of hairs destitute of yellow, 
and having the black tips of much greater length. A longitudinal black band 
passes on each side from the inner canthus of the eye above the ear nearly to the 
shoulder; a second, more internally, passes to the same distance backwards, and 
is somewhat interrupted anteriorly ; and between this and its fellow on the veriejc 
is the vestige of a median line, which on the forehead is broken up into a double 
row of spots ; these and the two adjoining lines subdivide in front into numerous 
very small spots between tlie eyes. Two black lines pass downwards obliquely on 
either side from below the eye, over the angle of the jaw ; and from their termi- 
nations on each side there passes a transverse band across the throat : the space 
between these lines is nearly white, as is also a stripe over each eye, and the whole 
of the under jaw and chin. There is a large black spot surrounding the base of 
the ear posteriorly, and the ear is also tipped with black. The long, linear, mark- 
ings of the back are disposed in about five interrupted, longitudinal bands, and 
some of the spots ou the sides assume a linear form. Of these the most remark- 
able are, one on each side of the neck, and an oblique wavy band on the shoulder^ 
The spots on the sides generally approach a rounded shape, and form, posteriorly^ 
four or five interrupted longitudinal rows. Those of the under surface are larger^ 
and are arranged without order. On the fore limbs the spots are small externally, 
and internally there are on each two large transverse black patches. On the hinder 
limbs the spots are arranged so as to form interrupted transverse bands on both 
surfaces. The hairs of the soles of the feet are dusky brown. The tail is spotted 
above in the same manner as the sides ; its colour beneath is uniform. The spots 
are throughout numerous. The whiskers are white, and take their origin from 
three black lines on either side. 

The species is nearly allied to Felis Serval, Scuheb., but will readily bo 
guished by the characters above given, by the comparative shortness and strength 
of i*s limbs, and by the locality whence it was obtained. 

Col. Sykks reminded the Society that, in submitting his catali^ue of Mamm 
malia observed in Dukhun, East Indies, he took occasion to comment <m the 
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popular error respeetins the ^eeneioea and u&tameahle dSspesitian dT ^ eommum 
^y0iMt 9ulpari8^ Gv^T' 'His opinionji were foaaded partiy ojt <AeeFvatiefii 

of a cub which he had domesticated, aad partly oa facts commiuiieMd by hie 
friends. He went on to state as follows : 

** Two years have elapsed since I placed in the Gardens of the Society abore* 
mentioned cub (a female), which has now attained its fall growth, and 1 antha^y 
to be enabled to confirm the opinions 1 formerly advanced. In India it was allowed 
to run about my house, and on board ship it was released from its cage two or 
three times a day, to' play with tlie sailors and gambol with the dogs. It early 
rocognised my person and voice, and would obey when called ; and in general was 
as playful and good-humoured as a puppy. My visits to it in the Gardens have 
been rare, and at long intervals, nor have 1 ever carried it food ; 1 anticipated, 
therefore, that it would outgrow its early associations, and that I should be to it 
as any other stranger ; but it has always greeted me not only as an acquaintance, 
but as an old friend ; and if 1 am to judge from its agitation and peculiar cries, 
the animaPs recognition is that of affection. * 

** On Sunday last it was asleep in its cage when I approached. On calling to- 
it by its name it looked up, distinguished me in the crowd, started on its legs, and 
on my applying my hand to its mouth to smell to, it threw itself down against the 
bars, rubbed its head, neck, and back against my hand, and then started on its 
legs and bounded about its cage, uttering short cries. On ceasing to speak to it, 
and moving away, it stopped, and looked wistfully after me, nor resumed its mo- 
tions until I addressed it again. Its manifestations of joy were so unequivocal, 
as to excite the surprise of a great number of bystanders. As these pleasing traits 
in the disposition of a calumniated animal appeared so new to those who surround- 
ed me OD that occasHin, they may possibly be deemed of sufficient interest to be 
worthy of extended promulgation by record in our Proceedings. 

** I take occasion to repeat my conviction, that association with man, constant 
kindness, and abundance of food, will suffice not only to modify, and indeed era- 
dicate, the worst traits in the disposition of any animal of the higher classes, but 
give birth to others of which their natures were not deemed susceptible.” 

September 10, 18311. 

A letter was read, addressed to Mr. Vigors by B, H. Hodgson, Esq., Corr, 
Memb. Z. S., and dated Nepal Residency, February 23, 1833, It referred to the 
ipological specimens which the writer had forwarded to Calcutta, to he thence 
transmitted to England, some account of which, as contained in a letter from Mr. 
PaiNBEP, was read at the last Meeting. 

[The account given of the Mammalia of Nepal in this day’s proceedings has 
already appeared in the Journal for 1832. A letter from Mr. Bennett, Sec. Zoah 
Soc. gives a sad account of the result of Mr. Hodgson’s consignment of a nimnlB ; 
of the few which remained aUve to be shipped by the Susan, in April, 1833.^ 
reached England I One of the deer leaped overboard, the other knocked itself to 
death against the bars of its cage. The pheasants and pigeons lived until the ves- 
sel got into the colder latitudes, when they died one after the other I a most unfor- 
tunate termination of an attempt from which much had been hoped, and oa« which 
no trouble or expense had been spared by our zealous naturalist. 3 

A ” Description of Perdix Lerwa ^^ by B. H. Hodgson, Esq., Corr. Memh. Z. 
S., was read. It was accompaniedliy a coloured drawing of the bird, which in- 
habite the northern region of NepM, and forms, by its baH-plamed twrH, a sort 
of link between the Partridges and the Grouse, Its habits assiniilate vath thesa 
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of file latter j^ns. It is fovnd close to the permanent snows, aimoBg rocTcs -and 
low brushwood, and sustains itself upon aromatic buds, leaves, and smaH inseets. 
It is characterized as follows : ' 

PuRDix Lerwa. Perd. nigra^ albo eastaneoqw tranwernm lineatas peetore 
hrttnneo ; tarsia ultra calcar plvmosis , remige 2dd longiore. 

The great comparative expanse of the wing ; the diminution of its rounded form 
by the second quill feather being the longest ; the increased length and strength 
of the tail; and the extent of tho feathering of the /arsi, are very remarkable 
characters, which give to this species a peculiar interest. Its dimension?, as com- 
pared with several allied birds, are given by Mr. Hodgson in the following table : 

Pprd. Perd. Perd. Perd. 

Lenea. Chnkar. Gularis. Francolinus. 

Length, from the tip of the bill 

to that of the tail l*2d I'li 1 2i 1*2 

Length of the bill 1 1| 1 1,V 

Basal height of ditto f 4^ I | 

Basal breadth of ditto | 1 1 | 

Length of the tail 44 3d 4^ 3$ 

Expanse of tlie wings I'lld 1*8 l‘!)4 1*8 

Length of the tarsi ll 2^^ 2^'^ 

Length of the central toe and nail 1| 2d Id 

Weight 1 lb. 2 oz. 1 lb. 2 oz. 1 lb. 2 oz. 1 lb. 

September 24, 1833. 

A collection of skins of Birds ^ sixty-four in number, formed in the Himalayan 
Mountains, and presented to the Society by Ludy Willtam Bentinck, was ex- 
hibited. It included several species apparently new to science, and was particularly 
rich in the interesting Pheasants of the Himalaya. The collection was remarka- 
ble on account of the hne condition of the specimens, whicli generally surpassed 
in beanty those previously contained in the Society’s Museum. 

A series of eighty skins of Birds ^ selected from a collection formed in India by 
H. B. HiLLiER, Esq., and presented by that gentleman tc the Society, was exhibit- 
ed. It comprised specimens of many species in hoe or interesting plumage. 

[This day’s proceedings also contains a note of Mr. Hodgson’s papers on the 
Chira antelope and the wild dog of Nepal, published in the Gleanings and Asiatic 
Researches.] 

October 8, 1833. 

A letter was read, addressed to the Secretary by W. A. Wooler, Esq., and giv- 
ing an account of a wild Dog from the Mahabal^shwar Hills, now known as 
Malcolm’s Pate, in the Presidency of Bombay ; its local name is Dkale. The ha- ^ 
bits of this Dogt in a state of nature, are described by Mr. Wooler : they accord 
with those of the BAAnsd of NepM, as detailed by Mr. Hodgson in a paper read 
at the previous Meeting of the Society. 

Miscellaneous. 

1, — On Spherical Mirrors. 

It wonld appear from the undermentioned paragraphs, which have been extracted 
from Hutton’s Mathematical Recreations, vol. ii. p. 201, that opticians have not 
yet determined the reason why objects on being reflected from convex and concave 
mirrors appear of less magnitude in the formef^stnd of greater in the latter ; than 
they really are. Now, nothing appears to me to be more easy of demonstration, for 
let.na suppose a cylinder having its outer surface so polished as to reflect distinctly 
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aU olsjecta surrounding it. In the next place, let us imagine ano(^<l^ C7lin4er4 a 
holloa one, to foe placed conc^ric with the former, but at such a diirtahce on the 
outside of it, that any object situated on the inner surface of the outer cylinder, 
may he distinctly reflected upon the outer surface of the inner one. 

Now as every particle in the outer cylinder is reflected from that part the 
inner one which is situated immediately and perpendicularly opposite to it, it is 
evident that the whole of the outer cylinder is represented on the polished surface 
of the inner one, but the latter being on account of its interior situation the smal* 
ler of the two, it follows that every object that is situated on the inner surface of 
the outer or larger cylinder, must be represented on a smaller scale (as far as its 
lateral measurement is concerned) upon the polished surface of the inner and 
smaller one, than it really is in the other, which contains the real size or dimen- 
sions of the object. 

It may be easily seen then, that if a polished globe or a polished segment of a 
circle similar to a convex mirror be substituted for the inner cylinder, the same 
reasoning must hold good, for each dimension of the image, in which case the 
reflected objects must become diminished both in height and diagonal measure- 
ment, as well as breadth, merely because the surface upon which they are repre- 
sented is less than that of the objects themselves. 

So much for the reduction of the spectrum or image of objects in convex mirrors, 
and as to the increase of it in concave ones, the reasoning must be exactly the 
same, as for the above, excepting that the object .uust then be considered at 
situated on the outer surface of the inner cylinder, which should be unpolished, and 
be reflected from the inner polished surface of the outer one, in a magnitude of 
course greater than the object itself, in proportion to the increased radius of the 
outer mirror. 

I cannot but express a difference with the common opinion, that the place of 
the spectrum in the convex mirrors is at H., see the accompanying figure numbered 
in Hutton, flg. 30, plate 9 ; it may surely with fairness be considered to be at M., 
that is exactly at the same distance within the mirror measured on the prolonga- 
tion of the line of reflection, as the object is distant from the point of incidence, 
in the same manner as in a plane mirror ; for although the object or rather its 
' image arrive at the eye in a reduced size when reflected from the convex mirror, 
yet foy the above reasoning, with the two cylinders, it is easily explained, for the 
image ef the object, having fallen from without upon the convex surface of the mir- 
ror ivfotch is situated within and which in this case corresponds as it were with the 
iABar cylinder above noticed, has become itself reduced in size, and being so reflect- 
>,ed, proceeds towards the point of sight in that diminished state, and therefore it 
necessarily appears to the eye when reflected from the convex mirror less in size 
than it really is, and by a parity of reasoning, greater in size when reflected from 
a concave one. 

In my opinion, the image (with the exception above noted of its being reduced 
in size, by its actual contact with the speculum without the eye having any thing to 
do with that reduction) is not only situated at the same distance above described 
withib the mirror, as the object is distant from the point of incidence, hut it 
becomes reflected from a convex mirror in exactly the same manner that it would 
be from the polished surface of a plain one, such as F. G. where the angles B. £. 

F. A. £. G. formed by the lines of incidihsce and reflection, B. E. £. A., with the 
specuiam arc always equal to one another. 







Extracts for HuttorCn Mo.th^aiUsal RocrsaiUma^ vel. ii. |u SM>1. 

** A more philosophical principle advanced by l>r. Baasow la, idM the eye per* 
ceives the image of the object in that poiot where the rays foroiiiig the amtt diver- 
gent bundle, which enters the pupil of the eye, meet together. It is indeed natnrdl 
to think that the divergency as it is greater when the object is near, and leas when 
it is distant, ought to enable the eye to judge of the distance.*’ 

** By this principle, also, we are enabled to assign a pretty plausible reason for 
the diminution of objects in convex, and their enlargement in concave mirrars ; 
for the convexity of the former renders the rays which compose each bundle that 
enters the eye more divergent than if they fell on a plane mirror, consequently 
the point where they meet in the central ray produced is much nearer. It may 
even be demonstrated that in convex mirrors it is much nearer, and in concave, much 
farther, distant than the point H., considered by the ancients, and the greater part 
of the moderns, as the place of the image. In short, it is concluded that in con- 
vex mirrors, this image will be still more contracted, and in concave ones, more ex- 
tended than the ancients supposed ; which will account for the apparent enlarge- 
ment of objects in the latter, and their diininution iu the former." 

** We must allow that even this principle is attended with difficulties, which 
Dr. Barrow, the author of it, does not conceal, aud to which he confesses he 
never saw a satisfactory answer." 

2.^R^plies to Lieut. BurVs Questions, hy Lieut. W. 8. Jacob, Engineers. 

Sir, 

Having just seen in your No. for December last, several questions proposed 
by Lieut. Burt, Engs. I take the liberty of sending you the following answers 
io them, for insertion in your Journal, should none more satisfactory have been 
received in the mean time. 

Reply to Q. 1st. The longest known period of any comet that has appeared 
twice is about 5/5 years, but it was calculated that of Ihll would return in not 
less than 3000 years ; then by KKrjLsa’s rule, the major axis of its orbit =? 2d X 
(3000)§=2d X 208 nearly, {d being the mean distance of 0 and 0 ;) now it is 
very certain, that no star has an annual parallax of 2*' (nor probably 1'*), conse- 
quently the nearest star will be distant more than 2d x 100,000, or nearly 500 
times as far as the furthest known comet. There may, however, be others morA 
distant, which have never appeai’ed tp us ; but as the period of one, which should, 
extend from our system to another star, would be at least 1 1 ,000,000 yeain, U hi 
not easy to see, what connectiou this could form between the two systems, • 

Q. 2nd. Supposing the moon to have an atmosphere like our own, 
would be insufficient to render visible the whole of her dark disc, for we hnd^at, 
on the earth, the sun’s light is extended by refraction to barely 18** beyond the 
limit of direct vision, instead of 00®, as it appears to be in the moon. The pheno- 
menon alluded to is much more simply accounted for by the light reflected from 
the earth, which will be nearly 14 times greater than what we receive from the 
moon. The limit of light and darkness on the moon’s disc is more clearly dedned 
than it could be, if she were surrounded by an atmosphere like ours. 

With regard to the law of attraction of duids, 1 conclude it to be the sanie 
that of all other bodies, viz. that they are attracted in proportion to their mase,, 
in equal bulks, directly as their specidc gravities ; as far as 1 know there is nei- 
ther fact nor analogy to support the idea Ifeat the attraction is either directly or 
inversely as the cube root of the specidc gravity. 
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With regard to the tklee, Xifeo%< BvtiT eppeers to hate rather 
Ibr the height-of the mean lunar tide wave is about five feet, and of the solar, tvo Ihet, 
ao that the total apring^tide, unaffected by local causes, will beaeven feet, instead of 
1 2|. Also tbe mean depth of the sea is usually estimated at much more than § qop even 
than 1 mile, bnt it is difficult to perceive any connection between this d^h and 
the height of the tide ; for were the whole earth a globe of water, it would, I eon-' 
elude, assuide the same figure, when acted on by the same forces, as in its present 
state,; supposing, of^ course, gravitation to remain unaltered. But if the heigjbit 
of the tide be tsb X the depth of the fluid, it is evident that Lieut. Burt has 
made an error in his calculation ; for in that case, the mercury iu tbe barometer 
will he raised to y X its own height, or 30 inches ; now or more than £, 

instead of inch. This mistake has arisen apparently from the indirect mode of 
calculation which he has used, thus unnecessarily increasing the number of figures, 
and of course the Ualiility to error ; in the quotient of 5d ^ 138, the decimal 
point is wrongly placed. 

It is certain, how'ever, that the tide does not raise the mercury 0.2 inch, hut if 
the barometer be carefully observed at the times of high and low water, it is pos- 
sible that a very small difference may be perceived ; whicli, however, will be ac- 
counted for by the fact that at^these times the height of tbe observer above the sea 
is actually changed, or in other words, the atmosphere is raised and lowered by 
the tide of water, so that strata of different densities are brought in contact ';rith 
the mercury. 

I cannot conceive how the moon’s attraction, by opposing gravitation, could 
increase the weight of the air or any other body ; it would produce a contrary 
effect, and cause the mercury to fall, were it not that its weight also is diminished 
in the same proportion with that of the air, so that the one wdll continue to coun- 
terpoise the other, as if acted on by gravity alone. It is evident, then, that the 
barometer is utterly incapable of indicating either tbe amount or existence of a tide 
in the atmosphere. 

As Lieut. Burt does not know the temperature of red-hot iron, it may be wdl 
to bear in. mind that the zero of Wedgewood’s pyrometer is fixed at the lowest red 
heat visible in day-light. [This instrument has been proved greatly incorrect,] 

, jSooWee, Fsh. lOfA, 1834. I remain, &c. 

. . Burmese philosopher prince seems to have excited the talent of many 

ci^iiipions of science. A writer in the Madras Literary Gazette has taken up a 
ground in his reply, and insists that a comet is as cool and habitable when 
shiningon the solar disc as when wandering in its aphelion darkness. We shall ves- 
ture no remark ourselves, as we think the prince has now had enough of a discus- 
sion which any of our standai'd elementary works would fully explain to him.-^£!j>. 

Asialic Society of Paris, 2nd Sept, 1833. 

A letter was read from Mr. Lnw'is DaCosta, presenting a prospectus and speci- 
men of a work on Universal Histoiy, translated by him into Persian. The author 
at the same time presents a copy of Nabes* Elements of Natural History, ancient 
.and modem, translated into Hindustani, by Mr. DaCosta. Both works were rdfer- 
xed to the Jmtmal Committee, 

Mr. MoHii, in the name of the Committee, appointed last Meetings pro- 
' posed to admit as Honorary Members of the Society, Messrs. PRiwsva and 
HARRNBsa, Seeretanes, one of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, the other of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal — (read London ; a carious mistake to occur in an Orien- 
tal Journal) • This proposition was carried. 



Meteorolofficai Register, kept at the Assay 
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I . — On the Coins and Relics discovered by M. le Chevalier Vbntu&a« 
General in the Service of Mahd Rdjd Runjkbt Sinqh, in the Tope ^ 
Manikydla, By James Prinsep, F. R, 8. Sec, As. Soc, 8so, 

[Read at the meeting of the As. Soc. 20th March, 1B34.3 
General Ventura's well imagined and successfully’ executed opera* 
tions for the examination of the Tope of Manikydlu, near Kabuli in the 
year 1830, are familiar to all who are interested in antiquarian re- 
search. His own account of the excavations was publiahed m the Cal- 
cutta newspapers of the day, and was afterwards inserted, with remarks* 

' in Professor Wilson's essay on ancient Indian Coins, in the seventeenth 
vdlume of the Researches. Some of the coins have been the subject of 
^cussion and investigation at Paris ; and the subsequent collections of 
Bcrnes, Doctor Martin Honioberoer, and especially, Mr. Mas* 
^ 0 ^^who have all followed in the track pointed out by the success of 
- lESfeeral Ventura, have materially contributed to demonstrate the value 
his original enterprize, and to make us wish for a fuller account of 
its highly curious results. Lieut. Burnbs favored the Society with hia 
own impressions of the importance and magnitude of the Chevalier's la- 
bours from an ocular inspection of the Tope itself, and of the collection of 
rdiics which were shewn to him at Lahore. This is printed in the second 
volume of the Journal, p. 308 ; and an expression, which I ventured 
to use, in a note subjoined on that occasion, “ trusting that the Che- 
valier would no longer deem us unworthy of being made the medium 
of their introduction to the world,” was, in fact, a hesitating allusioii to 
the good fortune which a letter from Captain WADB.haii Uiat m&mesnt 
announced but which 1 00*014 hardly bring myself to believe* A more 
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than ordinary degree of ipagnanimity was necessary to induce tiie author 
of such discoveries to forego the natural desire of monopolizing a prize 
won by his personal achievement and labour^ and at considerable cost 
to liimself ; but in the present instance it required further the self*denial 
and disinterestedness of a friend to whom the possession of these va- 
luable relics was generously prodercd, to enable them to reach a third 
party who had no such claims of friendship ; and nothing to offer in 
recompence, but the public notice, which his position enabled him to 
promise, in the pages of the Journal. 1 should not do justice to General 
Ventura, nor to Captain Wade, did I not make known circumstances 
so highly to their credit, and I trust therefore that 1 shall be pardoned 
by the latter gentleman for publishing tiie following extract from his 
private letter to my address, in corroboration of the above facts, from 
which the world will he enabled to appreciate both the extent of his 
forbearance, and of the sacrifice made by General Ventura himself. 

Extract of a Letter from Captain C. M. Wade, Political Agent at Ludi* 
ana, dated 3rd June, 1B33. 

“ While at Derd Ghdzt Khan in March last, the guest of M. Ven- 
tura, the Journal for January reached me, containing a notice of the. 
coins found by the Chevalier at Manikydla, I showed the passage to 
him, and he expressed himself flattered by the allusion which you made 
to his labors in exposing the numismatic treasures buried under that 
mysterious temple. We had a long and interesting conversation on 
the subject, the result of which was an offer to me on his part of the 
whole of the Manikydla coins, together with the cylinder in which som# 
of the most valuable were found. I told the Chevalier I could never 
think of accepting such a gift for myself, but that I should be proud 
of the honor of sending them in his name to you, who would be able 
justly to appreciate their value, and to do him the credit to whif^tile 
was entitled as the author of the discovery. He assented to 
position, and promised to dispatch these precious articles to me 
arrival at Lahore, for which place lie was then about to set out.** 

In acknowledging this unexpected and most disinterested oflfer, I 
could not but disclaim all permanent interest in the relics, and request 
M. Ventura, through Captain Wade, to consider them still at his dis- 
^^sal, although I should be proud, while they were deposited under my 
care, to do my utmost iu making them more fully known to the woild,i 

On the 1 6th August, the precious packet came into Captain Wade's 
possession, and although be was unable to find a secure opportunity' of 
conveyance for them to Calcutta, until the beginning of the following 
year, still through fear of injury or displacement of the various objects* 
ei^cially the liquid contained in the cylinders, he would not open the 
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package even to grat^ tbe cariosity of many who whined to feaftt tlieir 
eyes on its contents. 

General Ventura’s simple request is characteristic : “ Je m* em- 
presse de vous expedier mon fameux Manekiala, que vous desirez pour 
envoyer k M. Prinsbp : veuillez je vous prie, mon bon ami, vous servi^ 
de cette occasion pour faire agr^er mes sentimens d’estime k 
pRiNBEP^ et de le prior en mSme terns de m’ envoyer une description 
dcrite en Franpais de ce qu’il pourra decliifFrer des inscriptions, et em- 
preintes de ma trouvaille.’* 

The package has just now reached Calcutta under charge of our 
associate Sir Jeremiah Bryant. 

I hasten to make known its curious contents to the Society, con- 
fining myself on the present occasion to a description of the sevteral 
articles in the order of their discovery, of which we have a full account 
in the “ Etat dcs travaux,** published by Mr. Wilson, as already 
noticed, in the As. Res.* vol. xvii., page 601 : — ^The articles, being 
separately and carefully packed, left no difficulty in recognizing them 
from the circumstances there indicated, 

Descrijition of General Ventura* s operations. 

The excavation was commenced on the 27 th April, 1830, at the very 
bottom of the cupola on the south side, where having met with no- 
thing but loose materials, the work was of necessity discontinued. 

On the 28th April, the cap of the cupola was laid open, and there 
at the depth of three feet, six medals (or coins) were discovered. 

On the 1st May, at the depth of twelve feet, a square mass of ma- 
sonry was found, exactly in the centre of the mound, and regularly 
buUt of quarried stones, in very good preservation. On piercing 
ten feet into this, a medal was found in the middle of a clod of earth, 
the 6th, a silver coin and six copper coins were met with at the 
of twenty feet. 

I am not able to recognize the coins discovered up to this period, 
and I conclude they have been mixed with the general heap of scatter* 
ed coins, all being of the same nature- 

On the 8th May, the workmen came upon a box of iron (probably 
copper) which was broken by a stroke of the pick-axe. There was la 
this box a second smaller box of pure gold, (fiff- 1» Plate xxi.) with an 
ornamental top, in the centre of which is inserted a stone reaembRs!^ 
the opal but friable and adhesive to the tongue like tabasheer ; it is re- 
served for future examination : this box contained the following articles : 
Fiy- 2, One medal of gold, weighing 122 grs., or two dradnow (the 
same as was depicted from a sealing-wax iiiipres8ion« la the 
voL xvii. as No, 1. of Mr. Wilson’s plate.) 
s s 2 
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Obverse, There i» also a desoiiption of this coin in the Journal, ii. 38, but both 
that and the drawinjsi; (Pi. ii. Ftp, 18) are imperfect, when compared ndth the real 
coin, of which 1 have now endeavoured to give an exact etching. The sceptre 
held by the king on the obverse has a knob like an ear of wheat. The projection 
behind the cap is a double fillet or ribband, and not hair ; the side>fiap on the 
contrary has more the appearance of hair, and the mustaches are well defined : 
the left hand holds a hqok or key, or it may be a small sickle, with which the ear of 
com has been cut ? the legend, if Greek, is considerably corrupted (see vol. ii. p.38}, 
but the central part . . ANOPA. . may be traced on many of the copper coins. 

JBeeerse. The seated figure on this side appears at first siglit to have four arms : 
but on closer inspection, what was taken for one right arm may be a sword belt, and 
the np-lifted left arm may represent the curved part of a bow ; the resemblance to 
wrist bangles and hands however is strong. The half moon behind the shoulders 
aeems to prove the figure to be a sacred or symbolical personage, althongh the 
chair is a Grecian fauteuil, and the head-dress resembles a close helmet. The 
epigraphe on this side can hardly be other than MANAOBA. . . . TO : the first may 
be connected with the name of the sacred personage, or the locality ; the last two 
letters may be the date, 73, of some unknown era. 

Fig. 3. A gold ring, set with a pale sapphire stone, having characters 
engraven upon it, apparently Pehlcvi. (fig. 3, a J 
Fig. 4. Asmall bit of paleruby, (Balas or Balakshani ruby, see vol. i. 358.) 
Figs, 5, 6, 7. Three very small silver coins. 

Fig> 8. A thin silver Sassanian coin, similar to those so frequently met 
with in Persia ; weight 60 grs. or 1 drachma. 

Obverse. The king’s bead, bearded, and having flowing curled hair ; the cap 
peculiar for its central ornament of feathers, which somewhat resembles the £gyp« 
tian symbol of two wings supporting (in this case) a half moon, and star. The 
characters are Peblevi and illegible. 

Reverse, A rudely executed fire altar and two priests or supporters. 

Figs. 9 and 10. Two silver coins, resembling the Sassanian piece in 
thinness and general character, but destitute of the fire altar ; weight 
about 50 grains each. 

O^e^ee, A beardless head, with well marked Indian features : the head^ilimss 
has a kind of tirsCil in the centre, and two flowing ribbands. A name very |||jialy 
written on the field in an unknown character. The whole is encircled with 
scription at once recognized to be in Sanscrit characters ; these have been also 
engraved under the coins, to shew the coincidence of the two inscriptions, one of 
which will materially assist the decyphering of the other*. 

Feverse, Head of a female, front face, with very singular headdress : necklace 
and rows of pearls on the boddice : legend in the ancient Persian character not 
easily legible. It is copied in 10, a. 

Fig* 1 1 - The last coin of this series is a silver coin, already depicted as 
43 of Mr. Wilson’s plates, very rude in execution, but of strong relief* 
The fabrication of this is decidedly Hindu, and the inscription on the 

* A few more of these curious coins have been received in Kera'mat Ali’s eol^ 
lection, but I do not Introduce them here, being desirous of exhibiting the Manik- 
ydla treasures nnmixed. One bears the name of Krishna as 8rl VAsm 
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reverse resembles the Lantsu^ot pointed variety of the Nagari Alpha- 
bet, of which we have specimens from Nipal and Tibet. The words 
visible are Sri yag 

Obverw. A coated, his disproportionate left hand seems to hold the hoOk 
before remarked ; the hair is disposed in curls ; on the right is a symbol resembUng 
a tree, but it may probably be the sleeve of the right arm. 

Aeoerse. I have little doubt that this rude figure represents a female standingt 
with flowing drapery'; the head and face are out of the die, but the breast and 
waist on comparison with other coins of the same type (for they are plentiful), 
fhlly bear out this conclusion. 

The contents of this first box are peculiarly valuable, not only from 
the variety of coins here discovered to be contemporaneous, but from 
the presence of the Sassanian coin, which brings the epoch of the 
structure within cognate limits, unless indeed a dynasty of fire- 
worshippers reigned in these parts previous to the formation of the 
last Persian monarchy by Artaxbrxes in a. d. 223 : but we must post- 
pone all speculations, and proceed with our description of the works. 

Tlie above box and its contents were found in their natural position, 
as deposited at the base of the square stone block of masonry which 
terminated there : (I am uncertain however whether the French text 
will bear the interpretation I have given, or whether the square is not 
a hollow square or chamber “ onatrouv6 un carri parfait a douze pieda^ 
tres bien ^tabli aii centre, bati regulierement en pierres de tailh et tres 
bien conserve : — apres avoir creus^ dix pieds, &c.*' and afterwards ** le 
toutau bas du carr^ dont la batisse r^guliere s’est terrninde Ik.*') 

On the 12th May, the i)erforation had reached thirty-six feet, when 
another copper coin presented itself. 

On the 22nd May, as it was imagined that nothing more would be 
found in the centre of the cupola, on account of the termination of the 
square building, an opening was made on the northern side, of the 
Ik^^t of six feet, and twelve broad : the excavations were pushed for- 
at both points. 

On the 25th May, a depth of 45 feet had been attained, when on 
lifting up a large quarried stone, another similarly squared stone was 
found underneath, having in its centre a round hole ; in the middle of 
tbia hole there lay deposited a copper box, somewhat similar in form 
to the gold one just described : it was perforated on opposite sides, 
(Fig. 12,) where apparently handles had been soldered on. The lid was 
decayed. Inside this box were found. Fig. 13, a little piece of doth. 
Fig. 14. A circular crystal drop, and 

Fig. 15. A small cylinder of pure gold. (Whatever relic may have 
been in the gold cylinder has been lost.) 

27th May. On this day, at the depth of 54 feet, another copper 
coin was turned up. 
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On the 29th« at |jj|ie \leptli of 64 feet, an irregular hole appeared of 
fiix lines broad, in whibh were disco vered 

16. A copper ring, and 

17. A couree (cyprsea moneta). 

At ten lines lower down were also found an iron ring and three more 
Sassanian coins, in a very decayed state. Fig. 19. 

On the last day of the same month the principal discovery rewarded 
the Chevalier's labours. 

An immense stone slab seemed here to cover the whole surface : it 
was removed with great labour and difficulty, and underneath was per- 
ceived with joy a small chamber or basin cut into the solid stone, a 
foot in breadth and depth, the interior of it built up with stone and lime; 
in the midst of this, on its careful removal, were found, thus hermetically 
siealed>the second series of relics now to be described fPlate xxii.) 

Fig, 19 . A box of copper (supposed to be iron by M. Vkntura) fill- 
ed with a brown compound liquid. 

Fig, 20. Within this box and liquid, a brass cylindrical box, cast and 
turned on the lathe : — the surface of the metal was in such excellent pre- 
servation as still to retain the fresh marks of the tool, but the pinna- 
cle on the top of tlm lid was broken gS by corrosion, or in consequence 
of a fiaw at the neck. 

The lid having been made on the lathe also fitted perfectly tight, 
and must have kept in, without loss by evaporation, another portion of 
the thick brown liquid with which it was found to be filled. 

On cleaning the upper surface of the lid, it was discovered that an 
inscription had been there punched circularly round it. The letters 
are formed by dots, but ^they are perfectly well preserved, and are of 
the first importance in making out the nature of the deposit. Fig, 20, 
b represents a facsimile of this inscription, which is again written 
below to facilitate its lecture. The character so strongly rese^d^bles 
an ancient form of Nagari\ such as might be used in writing, witll5<%t 
the head-lines of book-letter, that sanguine hopes may be entertained 
of its yielding to the already successful efforts of our Vice-President 
and Captain Troybr. The same writing has been found by Dr. 
Martin and Mr. Masson in other topes. The latter has favored me 
(through Dr. Gbrard) with a transcript of two in which he finds the 
same words repeated. I have placed these on the same plate for con* 
venience of examination. 

In this brass box, 20, were five copper medals. Figs, 28, 29, SO, 81, 
32, all differing in device, but of that kind already known to us from a 
multitude of specimens found in Afghanistan and Upper India, by the 
atbitrary name of ** Indo-Scythic coins,” and now ascribed by Mr. 
Masson writh certainty to Kanebka, Kadphisbs, Ac. 
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They are all wonderfully well preserred, ancf to have heea ee^ 
lected to shew us the prototype of the very five species of coins to 
the key monogram is peculiar. 

Leaving these coins* as already familiar to us* although by tm meaaa 
exhausted in interest : — witliin this brass cylinder and buried in the 
brown liquid appeared a gold cylindrical box. Fig. 21, four inches long^ 
by 14 inch in diameter ; the lid fitting closely on the interior of the 
cylinder, which it entered to the depth of inches. 

- This box was also filled with thick brown liquid mixed up with a 
multitude of fragments of what M. Ventura supposed to be broken 
amber {ambre brisc). Fig. 22, a. b, c, d, e, will give some idea of their 
appearance when washed. They were of a light yellow or topaz colour, 
which was driven off by a red heat, leaving them colourless. The first 
conjecture supposed them to be fragments of a glass vessel, which burst 
into pieces from the expansion or fermentation of its contents ; and that 
the small bit of string. Fig. 23 , might have been used to bind the cover ^ 

Within the box was discovered also. Fig. 24, a small gold coin 
weighing precisely 30 grains drachma). The device resembles in 
some respects the larger gold coin in the first gold box. 

Obverse. The king holding the spica and hook, (quere, sickle ;) dress as before 
described, and characters on the margin decypherable ; as, ONIKIICOPANO — the 
rest illegible. 

Reverse. A sacred personage standing with his hand out*8tretched in an im* 
pressive attitude ; his head surrounded with a halo or rather sun, as distinguished 
from the moon on the other coin. The four>pronged symbol occupies a place to 
the right, and on the left are soiiie indistinct letters, KNIIPO. The head of the 
figure is rather out of proportion, but the execution is otherwise very good. 

There is sdso another minute coin of gold, 25. 

But the article of chief value in this cylinder is decidedly 

26 .A plain disc of silver, upon which have been engraved certain 
evidently calculated and intended to explain the purport of 
tkdiVhole mystery. Tlie characters are precisely those of the lid of 
outer brass cylinder : but their combination is different. There can be 
little doubt of their affinity to the Sanscrit, but the difficulty of decy- 
phering them is enhanced by the substitution of the written hand,, 
for the perfect Nagarl, which it is clearly proved, from the coins dis- 
covered in the first box, to have been well known at the same ])eriod. 
The difference is such as is remaiked between the mahdjmi, and the 
printed Ndgart of the present day. 

I am unprepared to speak of the nature of the brown liquid^ which, 
must therefore furnish matter for a separate notice. 

In the same receptacle of stone and lime were deposited outside the 
copper box a collection of forty-four copper coins : all matching with 
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one pp^ther of the five types so earefully preserved within the brown 
Hqu!d|^ il, / 

.Oa^e^i^ndof Jane, one' xnpie copper coinv%as ^x^a^d. 'find on 
the 3i^ ;of the same ippi^tli; s^^tore of a similar natnee. 

\ 8th June 
^*and reach 
vatifins;yrere howev^ 

of .;^>;^i|i|^ucture discovery, until the settii^ 

in-ttf^^’inins finally obliged^^life" Chevalier to dkcontinuerdiis opetn- 

** ‘ 

T^%j^4®layed the of the above hairative in h6^es of obtain- 

inj^Tja^l^pn «df the building, and a ground plan of the spot.which Cap- 
^jftin/lSS||^>bad obligingly 'writfen^r at my request ;* b^^^ lamented 

^^feneral VENTORa;ahn|«^>y4^^ Loodi ana. for '^medfcal^ ad- 

ded th^pofh|U^^4l|^jt:(^*n^^ witinn a >daaond^e 
time ; ^ithEMiy however h I*resame Ate^aul^t, 

1 must, now drop, to admit Pf ^iilsdi^oh of Captain Oxibatp- a md 
Mr. MAfiaoN’s further details interesting field ^'ofdjapbvfiry. I 

e/alluded to Dr/ Mab^in*s prosecution of exea'^tions^at 
trJ^e' extent and success -of these, from Dr, Gerard's account, 
cr than might’have been expected. While he was pursuing 
this ' direction, Mr. Masson was equally active m the 
Beghr&in; ‘where liis good fortune in the discovery of 
coins andklds. t^ht in' ^^^.pheving,. arranging, and descrihp^ •s 
and elicit&^r^ua^h^petplfei.have beenm^i^. conspicuous by. 
memoir rw^u dOjfe April, to thoSopipty . A subsequent note 
hiin to Di^. (from 





time/zeaiWidy pursuing the same inqtnries. 

Thiis we-imall bring together in one view the history of the opeiS^^^ 
bf the Fdnjlib mounds up to the present time, when we may suppose 
them to be nearly exhausted of their treasures ; but we must remembfir 
that, however successful subsequent researches may have proved, — to the 
Chevalier Ventura must be awarded the palm of originality, in these 
discoveries : while he alone perhaps could have commanded sufficient 
infiumice, %pin positibu i^fat^minant court, to overcome all 
scruples fufe diMcultibs enterprise ;of the kind uati^' ^^ 

pr^nted^w When on<fe it was fo^nt^^at treasures lay hidd^ Eii^ 
the topes, \ stimulus v^as proseddtibn and^^d 

tiofi similar researchl^^|^d^tH^r-^it .'-must be added; for' the^i 
^ past ages. 
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M.— Memoir on the J*ape$ md Antignitim of j^jffMnMin. < 3 . 

Gerard, jE»jr. Surgeon, Beng. Bet., aidreeikd fo the aet^iUj^gf the 
Aeintie Society, from JehhUdd, 4th Dec. 1833. ' ' ' ? 


. [Read at the Ifeetliigi of the 30th April and 20th M:o9:.3 

, The topes or edifices of *which Mnmkydla is elready to RS 

by the enterprising researohes of General 'Vbsw^a, had arasaled to 
our curiosity in the journey to Turkistdn, but three only trera visited 
en passant j viz. Munik^dla itself, one at Usmdn jkkatft tfasejyyin of 
the Indu^g and another at Ptshdwer. On mV return^ to in 

November last, ample Ratification awaited mu» throu^ the*' oealous 
exertions of Messrs. MAnsesf Honsobbegbr pud Masson, “whoim I 
met in that city. J p 

The interest excited by the labours of these Wvetters (os wgbt be 
supposed) was not limited to the mpre in8peo|bn of thehr ooil^cttans, 
which were displayed to me in^h jpu open tondour fhdt lidsves me 
their debtor. I followed up the ingfuiry to wliich they had linfolded 
to me the clue ; and though unproductive of similar resultsito those 
which have crowned their exertions, 1 am enabled tosp^sldto some 


points from actual expeneiice, and hope to have it in my power to add 
more hereafter. * J 

The monuments now about to be considered, which wi^e finit intro^ 
duced to our notice by Mr. Elphinstonb, are calculated^ tO douse the 
attention of the antiquarian and the phUp^Kipher, when he surveys the 
relics they disclose in connexion wilh dynasties, of aU our 

knowledge is scarcely more than the 'fhjbtest lineaments, asp of the 
events to which they yi^ded and cewM to exist, history gives as 
little or no account. To hpve a prospect of filling up a blank in 
^logical annalsid of itself sufficiently interesting, but it is doubly so 
‘iese may serve to illustrate the career of one whobs e2ffl{p)oits are 
he of so much fame, and whose foot^stcps have eini||oyed so 
many pens to trace even consistently. * ^ 


These ancient edifices may perhaps present to us the sepulchral remainf 
of the Bactrian kings, and others who succeeded to their sway ; 

ther we view them as cotemporaty, with the |G|inoian dynasty cf 
in Turkktan, or of those subsequent sati«^;i|^ yhicb emanated from the 
repiains of that kmgiSoiq^ the same ^ou|^^ H»pbur, the same sug« 
gestions rise. Who ^«<reve tbose Idugs ? and the extent of 

their individual swityin these and other regloml^lillar doubt 

that the whole of the and even a gi^at |iifrt of the |lange<m 

territory and ^Mo wm the seat of their WjM 

Indo-Scythic or Indo^Gredaii by what tetmi- 
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i^ted, and tHji^eelvieis Saciime extinct t and ^ere tlieir sun- 
censors tm tl^e p^io& wbnn the frenzy of Muhammedw religion over- 
turned the whole institutions of the country ? These questions, vridch 
involve m^y others, may yet be answered by these memorials. 

Ancient history is sufficiently intelligible, and conducts us to tiie 
patK and even the allocation of Macedonian conquest in jiJjfkdtMdn ; 
and if identity in the appellations of places is still perplexing, and even 
apparently inaccessible, it must be assigned rather to a deficfenoy id 
Durs^ves, than to a result produced by any interchange 6f Utitgaage 
that may have occurred during the lapse of ages ; for instance, if a per- 
son, famiBar with Sanscrit, were to visit these regions, there is no 
doubt that things would speak to us, instead of awaiting to be inter- 
rogated. 

We are indebted to Col. Wilpord for a knowledge of the fact, that 
the names of all the places in Alexander's route from Bamidn to 
Mukdn, are pure Sanscrit. 

The Persian will also assist us in the inquiry. I need scarcely men- 
tion the single word Panjdb (i. e. panj-db)^ five waters ; or Hydaspes 
fJJdlamJ, the initial syllable of which answers to the Greek term for wa- 
ter, and the last to the Persian word ** a horse ; and it is notorious, 
that the Dodb (two waters, or rather the land between them), 
ef the JMlam, is famed for a breed of fine horses called 
and also of fine women. It is related to us, that so many honors were 
reported to be paid to beauty in the country of the Cathsei under 
King SoPBiTss, that even dogs and horses were selected for their 
quality ; and farther, that notwithstanding their barbarism, this nation 
was first in wisdom, being ruled by salutary customs, one of which 
was, that children born with disproportions in any part of their bo4|^ 
were to he killed ; nuptials being only influenced by beauty of 
in children : a commentary upon this will readily occur in theintiilfice 
of Ihe present day, and the usages which prevail in the 
watered by the Hydaspes. In Turkistdn, the field for etymoloj^pd 
affinities is equally proMc : the r iver Jaxartes, we are told, is read in 
tha Vongol IxiarHs ; but the Turks also call it Secandria or Alex- 
AisMa’s river. The river Sogd retains its name, as we find from Issxt 
0otAB% Jountal.^ The Sogefiians are therefore readily rec^nised as 
people Inhabi^ng the course of that vaBey. The Oetes must be 
idtotified wdlh the Jojiatai, who inhabit Ztdima ; beyond theliimt cl 

which stock the present king of IMhi 
and ^relative, the BO'^eign of Ohifxa, are descendants. f 

Ihink, Wx&fohn designates intSiefikatscrit Badudae ; idso JhK 

* Maht Kiyi Runjsxt ffigw fSts his best steeds from that distsiol* 




in nf 

native <iognotbea,^lnfili tlie Greeke 
>,Bactna or Bactriana. Bakktar* is app&eS to 
and occurs in the histories of those coantries ; but if this proves knf 
, is that the Greeks retained tiie appellation, and did not beStbor 

it. ^eskdwer is known as a district of Baigram, which a' pro- 
vince ^f Bakhtar j in short, a philologist coming into those regions 
vrould > #nd synonymes at every step, and could not fail to elttcidath 
,^ymo|ogies, which we at present receive as vitiated beyond the lim^ 
of analytas, and inaccessible by synchronotic induction. In this view, 
the A/gkdn or PosAraManguage may furnish us with many idioms, and 
especially the local dialects of districts which have resisted Muhammedan 
conquest, and are comparatively in a state of primitive simplicity. The 
vernacular dialects of the Tajiks (simply crowned heads or descended 
of kings,) the aborigines of the country, may be expected to elucidate 
something ; for it is there we can hope to find traces of far antiquity ; 
and if sepulchres alone are the result, they may at least enable us to 
connect local affinities, and fix the situs of some monarchs whom 
already know to have been extant, but of whose reigns and institu- 
tions no vestiges have hitherto been' discovered ; and though the infer- 
ence is, that they perished by the sword of the Khalifs, which swept 
>iway almost every written memorial of a prior epoch, it would be an 
extreme conclusion that some annals of the dynasties which followed 
the Grecian empire, if not those of the original settlers in Balkk, may 
not exist. The period of 1200 or 1500 years is far from incompati- 
ble with tlie expectation of finding inscribed legends either in stone^ or 
metal. Coins, the representatives of nations, are already in our pos- 
aesMon, and obnoxious as they are to Islamism, as the types of idolatry. 
r^^jWhave survived both the ravage of time, and the intolerance of 
and still mock the prejudices of religious zeal ; we may there- 
: -Sf^W^pect to find remains that will afibrd local illustrations the 
,i;.^^ercsting to anticipate from the very obscurity of the subject* the 
i total absence of research at any former period, and the banenuj^ of 
history and tradition concerning such events. ^ ^ ^ 

The topes or tombs which appear in the environs of are 

planted along the skirt of the mountain ridges, which si^pi^ Jha^ 
% ^evated plain, and this peculiarity is common, to* almost all r 

the adjacent bevel has obviously been the basin 6f a lake or ah^tof 
e^ndtng water, till drained away by the ceurfe erf 
nrmtinues more or less a quaggy marsh. The first sett^^ 

^ T don’t knowif it oocars mBABsa’s MemohSibut'l' dikkit i 
Mma. 
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/^o^n the rising ground hi ifoots of the HWCc^ th^lr leoationAf 
the ancient oity of jrdd«/(8rill Tisible in the reatoiHB 4^ moundier 
heaps) also bcimpying that hasal line. ' , i 

■ The posiriou of the monuments^ if not influenced by natural oauaea^ 
or selected from motives bf religious veneration, is rather fanciful; those 
whicW I have seen being either situate close under the cliff of thO' 
mountains, or^secluded within recesses, wherever a running stteam^ 
had its course; and it Would appear that a rill of water nourishing a few 
trees or patches of cultivation and verdure was a conjunctive feature 
of every spot. The most usual site of those structures is an isolated rising 
g^und» washed by a perennial current. Trophies of such mi^itude. 
serving merely as receptacles for the dead, and often devoid of any 
traces either of them or of the living, sequestered and almost shut out 
from sight, will not be sufficiently intelligible to our ideas, except by 
cbmpariag them with edifices in other regions of the world, the object 
of which is known : — if they had been smaller they must have fallen to 
ruin in a few centuries. The masses of Manikydla in the Khyher Pass 
and at Ptshdwer almost forbid the idea of identifying them as tombs, ex- 
cept some more decided proofs are forthcoming than have yet appeared, 
though we are not without analogies in the size of some of the Mu- 
hammedau cemeteries, not to speak of the pyramids of Bgypt them- 
sdives, while the absence of any inscriptions to denote another purpose^^ 
leaves us in the former’ belief. 

Of the sepulchres excavated by M. Mabtin Hokiobe&obr, amount- 
ing to more than thirty, the greater part have their sites bX Jeldldbdd had 
theadjacent territories, and it is this spot particularly that commands our 
notice, since it may be assumed to have formed the seat of one of the 
Bactrian sovereignties, as Balkh did another ; the more readily as it 
would seem to answer in its locale and conformation to the spot 
Albxakdeb consecrated with Bacchanalian revels ; and it is cetl||PP^ 
from physical position fully eligible for the capital of a kin^jp^"; 
uniting, as if by a band, the temperature and even some of the prod®r '.;^ 
tions of an intertropical climate, with zones chilled by perpetual frost/ 
having a considerable expanse of level, and a soil irrigated by perenni- 
al strefuns. Here we behold the tombs of a long race of kings (as 1 
suppose them to be) which have survived in obscurity the lapse of 
many centuries ; a lUrge proportion of them, indeed the majority, have 
CFumbied into mere tumuli ; but, except those opened by Mr, HoNia-< 
BBBUBRthey^ appear to Have been hitherto untouched by the handed 
man. - Hk 

Muhammedan bigotry, which swept away all the traces of wriUm. . 
knowledge within its and defaced the memorials of whole natUnu^ ^ 



MK*. figws*ic.sifgaWh.,i^j..M^ 
pomy or even plior ages. These wonderfid ^ages al^ 
the^Koran, and itfvire adfmt the authonl^ oi t^e 
sitid jaioj^ fabulous history of the Pandu dynasty^ th^hr ai]|i|(l|dl^ 
prpa>^ to a period co-existent with the fall of the Greote Icnigld^ 
whicli is perhaps somewhat repugnant to conjectural analyab ; yet 
must eid]^r assigii that date, or an epoch antece|^ent to AxJlxa«9aBit*s 
conquest, for -the construction of those wonderful Idols. ' 

But, to return to Jeldldbdd. The topes are here very thickly planted cm 
both banhsof the river, which washes the northern limit of the valley; the 
declivity of the soil being from the snowy ridge of Suffid kok, hasthrownT 
the streamquite to their base ; and here the tombs appear, black withage^ 
extending from Bald Bdgh to the condux of the Kabul river at .Qroiile, 
about 10 miles downward and four from Jeldldbdd. As we passed aIong» 
several wereuoticed, which did not appear to be delapsed; buttheyhadno 
doubt been excavated at their base, since it is in this immediate vicinity 
that recent discoveries have been chiefly directed. — In the plain were 
seen the ruins of others which had subsided into mere heaps like cairns : 
these were standing in the midst of .green fields, but this is rare ; and 
upon a shelf of conglomerate rock, and diluvial accretions continuous 
from . the roots of Suffid koh, and here forming the cultivable limit of 
tlie valley on the south, extends a long line of tumuli or rained sepal'- 
chres, insulated upon natural eminences; though often upon raised 
platforms, a dozen of these may be recognised, not as mere visible heaps,, 
but mounds of great size, and which until very recently had been un- 
disturbed by man*. Several having been opened by Mr. Maetin 
,H oNiGBBRGEa with Sufficient recompense. Their position is stimciga , 
^^ugh, upon a bare rugged surface of attrited stones, furrowed by tha 

a imtions of water- courses, the cliff of which formed of agglutinated 
E, or padding stone, is hollowed into recesses which were repre- 
dto me as the caves of the Kafirs, or ** unbelievers they are still 
, Ibhubited by the pastoral tribes, who migrate with their flocks, accord- " 
ing to the seasons of the year, and take up their winter quarters In 
these Troglodite abodes. The site of the topes commands the whcde 
landscape, which is limited to a narrow slip of luxuriant culfivaition, 
sloping to the cavity of the valley ; the interval southward, of ten oir 
twelve miles, being a high plain of g ravel, pebbles, and rolled s^nee, 
all sterile and arid to the foot of Suffed koh, where again villages 

• There U one immense edifice, but now crhiibled into a mere heap, aemr 
JebUdb^dt which aerves the Naumb as a prospect point ; he often repau^^ l^ 

•eata hisoMlf upon its sainiBit for hours to enjoy^ the atfuosphme* 
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prodaotion# abounds t^mWykag wilStia. the .1hKs^\ ^ha 
tSdountains, or rising np^n tl^ aeeliirities, tiH cheeked hf tite e^r ^ 
climate. It must have been in this neighborhood that AtiJSXANnM 
revelled in imitation of Bac^us« and there is actually a spot upon t^e 
flanks of the snowy, ridge that would seem to correspond wi^ the toiside 
of that event, the summer residence of the Nuwab of JeltUdhid, which 
is described as affording the most delicious transition from the beat of 
the valley, embowered in the most redundant ever-green verdui^« This 
portion of , territory acknowledging but a capricious allegiance to. the 
Kuwab, and a less certain attachment to his authority, is seldom frequent- 
ed and little known ; and though it is affirmed that there are no monu- 
ments beyond the line above alluded to, 1 cannot doubt that research 
would be repaid, and that along the skirts of a magnificent range, crown- 
ed with eternal snow, tombs will be discovered : the siturmn almost 
warrants the belief, if that has been selected from a rega M to natural 
concomitants, and in Kabul the choice has evidently been induenced 
by such circumstances, for we cannot otherwise account for a position 
that connects its objects with the surrounding gloom. There, in one 
of the recesses or glens deeply locked within the mountains, stands a 
Grecian pillar called ^urkh Mindr, from its red colour. The site is 
isolated upon a natural eminence, showing a steep acclivity, lofty and 
almost mural cliffs rear on all sides. Another Grecian monument or 
minor, appears perched upon the crest of the ridge, at a great elevation ; 
neither of these bear inscriptions nor any kind of device, but I am in- 
formed there is no doubt about their origin. 

Tbe decay and most commonly total wreck of all the edifices planted 
upon the southern margin of the dell at Jelaldbdd is easily expl|^ned in 
the nature of the materials that have composed them, which are pebbles 
of vast size, or blocks of stone, attrited by water to smoothness, conjpine4]^ 
a cement of mud. They have consequently been easily delapsed, 
crumbledaway into mere heaps, like gigantic mole-hills . Where thesH^ys 
been excavated at their base, a small hollow square or cavity is discioil£|v 
formed of hewnstones*, wherein was deposited whatever remainswerede^ 
signed. These topes differ very materially from that of Manikydla,jBa;id 
XJsmdn Khatir, where the square is continued from the top in the form 
of a shaft. In none of those which I have seen, or which have been opened 
by Mr. Honigbbroer, does this conformation occur, and we may at once 
note it as a distinguishing feature in these fabrics, wluch has no doubt 
a local import. There are indeed few exactly similar ; for they vary in size, 
in exteroiid deoprations, or in their structure; though the contour has 

* Then the earri of Gen. Vbnwra, about srldeh 4 doubt was expressed in Ihe 
foregoixig paper, Was a faellcw, and not a sofid^ 



att %e''''A^iiM expecft, 

ilie oflfeprin^ ol m iiiigte and ori^ind d^«ty Viid#«W 
.tfiaractefiniglit tie atterad by the ihterehan^ 6f ^^ceeei^e 
tion^, deriving new ties of consanguinity, in the same ms«inter ns''jSti5i^ 
AKnsR did, intermarrying with the conquered, which he 
link of union in a government, that was to become d^endent 
natiihd resoCrces, though perhaps the bnly apology that he ooilld oH^ 
for the sudden transport of love which wedded him to Roxana. ' ' 

The contents of the thirty or more topes excavated by Mr. HoniO^ 
nxiiGBR are of the highest interest. Many of them were indeed unprbdu^ 
tive of any insignia by which we can identify their original design, or 
connect them with their*founders : a circumstance the less remarkable, 
when we consider the surreptitious interests of the workman often etn- 
ployed remote from any control, but even where control embraced the 
entire operations the labour often ended in inanity. Many of the sepul'* 
chres (perhaps most of them) are comparatively Bmall*" ; from 30 to 45 
or 50 feet high, with a circumference of 80 to 110 feet ; and not one of 
them presented the structure of Manihydia, or a hollow shaft penetrat- 
ing from the top, filled up however with the materials of the buildings, 
and discovering deposits of coins at various intervab, which oontihtied 
beyond the limit of the shaft or 25 feet, to the base where the excavat- 
ed stone reservoir was found, thatproved so fruitful of reliquiae. Nothing 
answering to the above has accrued to Mr. HOniobbrorr, if we 
except a single gold coin, I believe of Sotbr BAOusf, which was found in 
one tope lodged within a silver cup, but a similar cup yet Unopened, 
would seem to argue the prototype of that acquired by General Ven- 
tura. The exterior is a hard metal, containing a fluid which is purha|» 
inclosed within a golden casket like that of Manikydla ; on pm*oeiviUg 
Honioberqer with provisionary care cemented the whole 
iISjijnler, till he should lay it before his countrymen at Vienna. With 
' fi^4ibove solitary exception, I do not think any coins were elicited from 
"^e tombs, nor any other device indicative of the object of their ereq*^ 
tiou, though it would be on extreme supposition to entertain, that eudh 
fabrics should be raised as mementos to posterity without a single trait 

• In the gorge of the Khyhutr Pass which penetrates the country from Pethd- 
Wer» stands a most magnificent edifice, equal to or exceeding ths-t of 
and if I am not mistaken, there are others. Mr. Honigberger sent aserVfimt to 
' explore the antiquities of this district, habited as a faqir or mendicant, hts heVt 
dip only passport among people who Kre by pillar. He tempted ^e Shybdike 
to dig by the prospect of treasure, hut they would uo nothing 
olijeotwas thus (fortunately) ahandoned. . s 

t 3o/«r-wsp«s, see Mr. Masson's Memoir^ 
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to connect them with the mdiiridniile whose ^etaioe'^ oovoitiemo- 
rate*. The teUcs which heire aiomied to Mr. are hew* 

ever extremdy cadoae* consiatmg of very takiiiie bones, o^ thehr 
pea^rls* pieces^ amber aadtabieB, and different "kinds of -.sedimentary 
renudns, the natitre which can only become known by chemical ana* 
lysis. These were found reposing within eacavated <tttmed> cylinikml^ 
a soft striated stone, quite similar to that of which the shot s^nd 
sheHs of H- R. H. Abbas Mirza atMeshed are made. These cups, both 
.in their size and form, correspond to a model which is frequent enough 
in India : they have a lid surmounted by a small knob. A roll of paper, 
apparently the back of the Bujpatra, containing written characters, 
occurred in one instance ; this precious fragment may unfold some 
satisfactory evidence of the origin and design of the edifice which en- 
closed it. Small burnt clay lamps, and occasionally square or oblong 
•clay receptacles. 'filled with osseous remains, gems, and thread, are among 
the collection. If my memory does not deceive me. I think I remarked 
small golden images of birds, while I am certain that many things 
escaped my observation, and also that I retain but a very imperfect idea 
of any individual relic, notwithstanding the candor and liberality with 
which they were displayed to my view. I felt backward to gratify a 
cFUriosity that had little to recommend it. and the brief and defective 
notice I have now taken of Mr. Honigberokr’s discoveries, while it 
cab only convey but a faint trace o f the facts which remain for original 
analysis. I venture to believe will receive from chat gentleman the only 
construction that its motives can be supposed to meditate in making 
jt. One object may indeed be gained, since Mr. Honiobebobr has 
already embarked upon a long and perilous journey vift Bakhtar to 
bis native landf, after having given charge of all his valuable ac-.. 


qmsitions to Chev. Allard, whose prospects of returmUg to ISopii^ 
seemed to offer a favorable passport for their transmission to OeiVp^/ 
but which I have since learnt is likely to be protracted indefin^feyV' 
Under such a view, the foregoing remarks, if deemed worthy of hei^l 
read before the Asiatic Society, may become known in Europe through 
the medium of a journal which has already in these obscure regions (as 


will soon be ahewn) stimulated the development of antiquarian re- 


search, and. in this immediate instance is calculated to communicate and 


preserve the . merit of labors, which natural and adventitious cause# 
might otherwise tend to consign to oblivion. 


* Tkere are inscriptions on the brsss cylinders deposited in the topes ; see the 
foregoing paper.— E d. 

t See note of this traveller’s adventme at BamUm, p. 246. It is fortsMte that 
he had left his eosns .and mlica 
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. Mr. HonwamstemA wimld only iML^e ^fonskoted hlft^kwn yie^ bndlif 
iiittde the Jounud of the Aaiai^ S^ety a ohenhel of M . 

coveriee, «hioe it k fidly ^hable that anhsequent kboiet^ki 
field wiU.weahen the inteie^ of his reeearchee, before .^at 
can reach faia own country (which must he considered a .problein)^ or. 
the fruits of his exertions shall have quitted British India* These am 
destined to enrich the Cabinet of Vienna, and we may imagine tho^ 
precious banquet they will afibrd to such eminent literary patrons as 
Klaphoth and Von Hammer. * 

thank Dr.- Gerard most cordially for his zeal on behalf of the JournalK 
bnt it would indeed be presumption in us to imagine the German Doctor's coins 
could be better disposed of here than in the hands of the eminent men he names. 
We appeal to M. ScuLEGEL'snote on Bactrian coins too often to allow of our under., 
valuing such high authority. We have been obliged for want of spaise to curtail 
the foregoing memoir, and to omit for the present Dr. G.’s remarks on tim 
climate and country of K&hul and Jeldladdd, We have said nothing on his hjrpo*' 
thesis that these mounds are the sepulchres of kings ; a theory also adopted by Mr# 
Masson, but contradicted by most other authorities, who look upon them as 
Buddhist structures. This supposition is confirmed by the ezistence of similar 
mounds in ^Nfipal and elsewhere, and by the very nature of the relics discovered in 
them.— 'E d.] 


ni . — Extracts from Mr. Masson* s Letter to Dr. J. G. Gerard, on the 
Excavation of Topes, dated Tattung, 22nd March, 1834. 

The fourth tope 1 opened had in its centre a small chamber, with 
nothing therein but a little loose dust. 1 excavated to the very soil 
beneath the* foundation, but nothing farther was discovered : eighteen 
days* labor were expended here. In the central chamber wan a small 
qibaj||eb with tenant, a spider, apparently in good health and sjurits. 
Tl^ppe was 144 feet in circumference, and how the insect got there, 
i^^l^ontrived to live, is somewhat astonishing ; if he introduced himself 
period of the erection of the tope, he must have been above 1600 
years old. 1 know not whether naturalists will concede to hk species 
such extraordinary longevity. The results of three other topes wdl be 
known within the three next days. Of one of them a nishdn or token 
of there being something has been brought to light. Although by the' 
experience of the fourth tope, 1 find that some of these structures do 
not contain relics, by which they may be identified, as coins, Wtitiii||[s 
on leaves, &c. yet from the experience of all hitherto c^ned^ I pm 
confirmed in the opinion, that no one is without a sign or token of 
some kind, if it be only a small recess <n* chamber in the centre* 
Ultimately, a line of distinction may be h^tmed between ^ tc^peS jof 
u u 




On the ef the ' 

Sovereign princes, members of ^leir family wbo did nofc nde# smd of 
saints, at least it so strikes me on a primd facie consideratton tltese 
monuments ; but there is one misfortune, that the contents ofmone can 
be judged by the mere appearance.^ To ascertain them it. is necessary to 
excavate ; and tokens the most useful to. antiquarian or historical research 
are often extracted from such whose appearance is least inviting, and 
vice versk. The topes, which are well preserved, and whose outliiiea 
ai*e clear, are also excavated at less expence, than the dilapidated ones 
whose outlines are faiut or totally defaced. With the first the sanctum 
sanctorum is reached without chance of error : with the last, the direc* 
tion of the excavation depends more on chance, and there is the addi- 
tional trouble of penetrating through the mass of fallen materials around. 
The famous .^^ilnddrd tope. 164 feet in circumference, was opened in 
eight days ; a much inferior one on the level plain, from which I now 
expect something, and which has a circumference only of 108 feet, has 
now employed the same number of men twelve days. 

My search for coins at this place has been very unsuccessful; 1 look for- 
ward however to a glorious stockfromKd&t^/ this year, and only hope that 
my competitors may not raise the market too high forme. I have an idea, 
if funds permit, to send one of my men to Balkh for a couple of months, 
for the purchase of antiques : this will moreover depend on my verifying 
what 1 have heard from two or three sources, viz. that old coins are 
readily procurable at that place and neighbourhood. Now that Bactrian 
coins excite so much attention, you may, if you please, let Mr. Prinssp 
know that three years since Major Taylor at Bagdad had some sixteen 
or seventeen Bactrian silver tetradrachms, and that two gold Bactrians 
were procured at Tabriz » both or one of them by Dr. Cormick. That 
gentleman’s coin was stolen from him. Major Tatlob intended his 
coins, with a vast number of others, for Sir John Malcolm. ' 

1 have heard nothing farther concerning Martin. 1 learn tHlhc 
did not forward to Captain Wadb the account of his operations 
topes of JelMahdd and Kabul, which he had prepared for that pur|ti^i4e 
in Persian. When I wrote the notice on the Beghram coins, I supposed 
that he had sent it, as he even read it to me, and made the remark that 
Captain Wadb might publish it if he pleased. I observed that Captain 
Wadb was not likely to do . so unless authA-ized by him : he theicfore 
by a letter authorized Captain Wadb to make it public. Neither one or 
the other was probably sent, and this I merely note in case I may havo 
alluded to this account in Bie memoir, which 1 presumed would have 
been publiriied 1^7 Indian press. The account was simply one pf 
the operations and discoveries, without any^hint or opinion as to what 
age, &c. they had reference. 
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I bave Boix^ idea of publi^ng a detaidbed mail I|i<ilildi4» 

(that is CalcQtta;} ** An Atceomnt g£ the Topes of iwitih 

sketches of the whol^. I apprehend that India is too limited a Sold to ' 
expect any extensive sale for any literary woric whatever, nor do I* know' 
how the pubMeatipn of works is managed in Calcutta, neither whether 
engravers would be found to execute the plates. Of these there would* 
be some thirty or forty, or perhaps more. Neither am 1 satisfied thae 
any one would undertake the expence of publication, nor am I sure that 
a publication by subscription would be sufficiently encouraged. 1 have 
set in order a general and individual account of these topes, explaining 
their site and identification as far as the relics extracted from them 
testify, with my conjectures respecting all and each of them: these con- 
jectures involve some points of history and geography not to be avoided. 

1 have also taken sketches of all of them, at a certain measurecT distance, 
and used a camera lucida. that their comparative dimensions in the 
sketches might be exactly preserved*. 

1 have not heard whether'M. Martin, on being despoiled, lost his 
gold medal of Kadphises : as he justly prized it he always retained it 
about his person, and it was the only one of his coins, excepting perhaps 
the silver ones of Menander and KuthVoemus, of each of which he had 
one, that he did not forward by your medium to M . Allard. If he lost 
it, it is fortunate that I preserved the sketch of it. (See PI. xiii.) 

I hear nothing conclusive here of your researches at the Peshawar 
tope. Osman notes in his letter to me that the statues are very wonder- 
ful and beautiful. I trust you will have found a prize there ; they are 
certainly a very singular discovery, and may occasion a good deal of 
speculation as to the nature of the monument ; it will be highly inter- 
esting if their caste be recognizable. 

i^iuclose a copy of the inscriptions around the ^oti or box extract- 
ed a tope here, as noted in my last. This if you think fit may be 
fomwded to Mr. Prinsep for notice in the Journalf* and he may in- 
v^^^those who are competent to decypher it, < There must surely be 
Individuals at Calcutta, certainly at Bombay among the Parsees, who 

* We should be most happy tcfiecond Mr. Masson’s project, did we tihinktiiat 
he could be rewarded by auy sale or subscription in Calcutta. It would cectaiuly 
be preferable to publish in Europe, with all the advantages of good eograyers, a 
large reading public, and the various facilities which publishers there enj^y o( in- 
terchange and communication with others of the profession at hbme and ibroad. ' 
There is besides a heavy duty on importing into England works printed in this part 
other dmninions 1 The camera lucida sketches will be most vtiuablie.— Bn. 

f See plate xxii. and the remarks in page 319.— Bn. 
u V 2 
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read the Zeadavesta ^ the axii^nal. 1 idioald ' liaiK^ a reference 
to the article ALFHABBr in aa^r of the fincyclofediaB iBeald eaddbit 
the value of the Zend and Pehlevi cfearactere. 1 note in a memoraa- 
dam the equijralent characters ti£ the Greek Baetnan coins to five 
Greek names and. cogaomeiia/ and could have carried the subject fcr« 
ther« did time allow***. 

Your messenger brought a letter for the Nuwab from Oman, and this 
caused his detention to-day. 1 visited the bdrjes or topes in hand : the 
one 1 noted as expecting something from is not yet got through : in 
the centre was a kind of structure in form [as in Plate xxii. Fig 27], the 
bottom has not yet been reached. I hope to-morrow will produce 
something. The topes with these forms of inferior gumbazes or domes, 
&c. in the centre, are very suspicious ; 1 fear in some instances these 
are the only tokens they contain, and they do not give much information. 

‘ 2^d March, 1834. C. M. 


IV . — Journal of a Tour through Georgia, Persia, and Mesopotamia. By 

CapU Mignan, Bombay European Regiment, Fellow of the Linnaan 

Society of London, and M, R. A. S. 

[Continued from p. 280.] 

Speaking to Prince Galetzin of the Russian Cavalry, who had been 
attached to the Count’s staff in Turkey, he said, We do not lose half 
so many men as you are inclined to believe ; since on the instant a 
is infected, we plunge him in iced water, wash all his linen, and on the 
second day he is sure to be convalescent.” That the soldiers of the 
Russian army should be infected, can create no surprise whatever. 
Their filthiness is proverbial. I once saw a regiment paraded to per- 
form (as 1 imagined) their evolutions. On being drawn up in line, a 
seijeant stepped out to the front with a long broom, and rabbedj|||#ii 
the men, as our grooms do horses. Had 1 been on the parade gl|^d, 
I might have been murdered\ry an attack office — a second plague 
has smote this land. A punishment parade succeeded this novel scen^ 
and several offenders were brought forward. The drum-major passed ' 
down the line* and actually spat into the mouths of the prisoners. The 
reader is tired of a narrative so disagreeably I can assure him, that my 
disgust to this nation is founded on practices that exist not amongst 
the most barbarous people. 1 leave them to their admirers. 

On the morning of tlie 8th of February, we quitted Ganja forZoifi, 
distant four leagues. On leaving the town, my attention was attracted 

* We tthall take an opportunity of introducing these in a subsequent plate, with 
as many more of the same character as are now witliin our reach from the coUeo- 
fions of Sh6kh Keaa'ket Ali, and Munshi Mohan Lal.— £o. 
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byaerawdof wom^, arrwsgcd iijikdi)r«l«» ’who af^peiured heol^^rfPticte* 
ed with grief, tikakiag a sixigiiUr Boiae, Approaduag oearer, 1 obey- 
ed that they were sitting rouzid a gralre» tmd maxmmg the el A 

idalive or fnead whose remains were deposited in it. Some were howlf* 
iiig alottd, as ^ sufiering from acute bodily pain, and a|^ieared to fed 
deeply on occasion of the loss sustained^ Others however, I cotdd 
clearly perceive, 'were acting a hired part, 

■ ** And live npon the dead 
By letting oat their persons by the hour 
To mimic sorrow, when the hearths not ssd.** 

Scriptural passages appear to warrant the conclusion, that the posture of 
these females, and their manner of going through a scene expressive 
of grief, most have been a very ancient custom. The description given 
of the children of Israel, after the destruction of Jerusalem, exactly 
corresponds with the situation of these mourners. ** The elders of the 
daughter of Zion sat upon the ground ; the virgins of Jerusalem hang 
down their heads to the ground*' (Lamentations, ii. 10.) The prophet 
Isaiah thus alludes to the desolation of Judea. She being desolate, 

shall sit on the ground/’ (Isaiah, iii. 26.) And it may be added as a 
striking fact, that 1 have a Roman medal, found during my travels, 
that represents Judea under the figure of a woman sitting in the atti* 
tude of grief. The custom of hiring people professionally to lament 
obtains among the natives of Greenland. — ** The women continue their 
weeping and lamentation. Their howl is all in one tone ; as if an in- 
strument were to play a tremulous fifth downwards through all the 
semi-tones.” — (Vide Crantz’s History of Greenland.) 

We now proceeded over an extensive plain, which had a wild heathy 
aspect, interspersed with irregular hills of gravel, covei’ed with tufts 

f prickly herbage, and withered aromatic plants ; among wMdh 
ast numbers of the fiorican, bustard, and black -breasted per- 
The latter is a very singular bird : round the eye it exiiibfts a 
skin ; on the foot a small spur, bare and black ; the forepart of the 
leg covered with short ferruginous feathers ; and the bill convex. The 
male and female are of the same colour, though the former has blade 
spots, which on the latter approach to a yellow. 

After prctf^eeding some miles, we crossed the river Kourak in front 
of some snowy hills, which were one untracked surface. Here, the 
prince) who was a keen sportsman, obtained some capittil shot^mg ; 
indeed all traveUers pursuing this route would find itm&y modee of 
dissipating the tedium of their journey, as game of eyery ^scrip^cm is 
most abundant. Our table groaned under the wild ducks, partridges, 
qumls, floricaas, and bustards, which were daily supj^d by the prince 
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Imd Mr. CoBMicK his idiysidaji.. We went cheerily on, 4)ver a sue- 
4^sion of finely undnlating hills and dales, till we reached our halting 
place at three o’clock p« m. with no more fatigue than if we had taken 
only a morning ride. 

We left . Zodi >. at seven o’clock next morning, still traversing the 
plain in a direction south 50^ east. The country, though so extensive, 
changed nothing in its appearance, excepting that the hills stood thicker 
and highcsT. The weather was delightfully pleasant, and every thing 
breathed the air of spring. We proceeded along the left side of the 
Aligez, close to the base of its mountain- wall. Its sloping sides were 
thickly set with hamlets and enclosures, which produced a most delights 
fill contrast to the regions of barren rock which pended above. Con- 
tinuing our march, the plain widened between more equally undulat- 
ing banka, and soon after we discovered an addition to our party in 
the shape of a greyhound. His service proved an acquisition, for 
scarcely had we seen him, ere a herd of antelopes presented themselves 
along the slope of the hills near the low ground. We allowed them to 
advance upon the plain, and then slipped the dogs. The antelopes 
darted before us like a flash of lightning, and the Persians halloed like 
thunder. The sport became both animated and delightful, and the 
steeds, having a fine even plain before them, kept well up. At length 
the chased animal finding the dogs gaining upon him, made for the 
hills with redoubled speed, when Prince Khosrou, who was in the way 
as he repassed within musket shot, fired and so wounded him that the 
dogs were on him before he could traverse another fifty yards. He was 
placed upon the back of a luule, and proved a capital addition to our 
travelling stock of provisions. 

We now took a descending position, due east, over a stony and 
difficult road ; which carried us tlirough several rocky defiles, and Q|rjel?; 
tbe river Terter. till we reached a small Muhammedan village named9|iuk 
Boulak. We halted there for the night, and slept under the rooi^if;^ 
hospitable Mussulman, who roasted a sheep whole, and gave us sofila; 
excellent coffee. On the morning of the 10th, we left our kind host, 
who appeared glad enough to see us depart, having been frightened by 
tbe fierce looks, and glittering arms of the Prince’s attendants. We 
set forth over a road leading due south, passing to the westward of 
Shesha, the capital of Karabagh. On our way, we saw several Cos- 
sack stations, where our conductor, the Russian General, changed hts 
horses. These posts consisted of a few miserable straw huts, 
and the soldiers appeared performing the most menial offices. As we 
passed along, they stood with their heads uncovered ; and the peo|de 
of the country likewise observing this ceremony looked ridiculouji 
efiough, since their heads were closely shorn. 
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This proTtnce i« laid down in ancient maps as ddmntlrf iif &lir 
Saeaaeni, a brave tribe of Scythians, mentioned by Stkabo, whiich the 
leu'ned now-a-day try to prove lore from the same stock as the Angib* 
Saxons. To the eastward is the province of Shirwan, die ancient 
Albania, the scene of so many actions of Cyrus, and subseqtiendy of 
l^OMPBY. Not far hence, the Koor mingles its waters with the Araxes^ 
thus forming the apex of a triangle ; and the united streams, turning 
abruptly to the south, discharge themselves into the Caspian Sea. From 
a series of observations, lately made with Fahrenheit's thermometer in 
boiling water, at different heights, on the ^hore of this sea, it appeara 
that water boils at 212®. 75 and the barometer stoodat 28® 7" 1' * ; hence 
the surface of the Caspian is 375 feet below the level of the ocean. 
Pallas in his travels, speaks of the low level of the Caspian, compared 
with other seas. Engislhardt and Parrot, in their late journey to the 
Caucasus say, that the surface of the Caspian is 308.8 French feet 
beneath that of the ocean. The Koor contains a greater body of water 
than the Araxes, though its^course is less rapid. Cyrus is said to have 
been murdered on its banks by the neighbouring mountaineers. 

The weather, which for the last week had been so mild, became sud- 
denly extremely cold, with a cloudy sky, and seven degrees of frost. 
Our track lay over an uneven plain for nine miles, when we began a 
gentle ascent up a hill to the south-east ; and x^e^ssing over its brow 
descended on the opposite side by a narrow and romantic jmth towards 
the river Parianzour. Following its course for two miles, we entered 
a deep wood. The thickets through which we plunged to reach a new 
ascent were covered to the depth of two feet with snow, and the dif- 
ficulties our horses encountered from such insecure footing increased at 
every movement. The track up the height itself did not afford a more 
seiGi]^ one, and when the ascent was gained, similar obstacles present- 
ed We had to pass along the ridge of a chain of ragged 

hipS^^Vhose situation exposed us to every blast, while the road itself over 
V^l^h we travelled some hours, was slippery and dangerous. At the 
^end of fifteen miles, we reached Gorouzour, where some Cossack horses 
were changed. That done, we recommenced our march over the 
same rough ground, till we came up to an encampment, where we halted 
for the night. The portable houses of the peasantry of the country, 
we found comfortable enough. They cannot be called tents, althou^ 
their structure is as simple. Several long rods, regularly disposed at the 
distance of about two feet asunder, surround a circular space from ten. 
to fifteen feet in diameter, and form the skeleton of the walls, which are 
firmly tied together by bands of hair rox>es, hitched round the e nd of 

* Sic in MS. perhaps 28.71 French inches*— E d« 
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each rod to secure it ia its From the upper eade of these, rods 

of e similar kind are 'beat," so Us to slope to the centre, and beih^ thus 
tied with ropes, form thU frame work a( the roof ; over which is ^own 
a covering of black' felt, leaving an aperture in the centre to give vent to 
the smoke. Similar coverings are wrapt round the sides, and to keep al) 
tight, another frame is bound externally, formed of cone tied togeriier 
with strong cord, which firmly unites the whole. The aperture at the 
top is dosed, as occasion requires, by a piece of felt, which is drawn off 
or on by a strong cord. Our next day's journey spread a whole region 
of snow before us ; hill and dale one drearj' waste, with a sky threaten* 
ing a still more deepening fall. Winter had here laid his “ cold and 
shrouded hand" on every object : our halting place for the night was 
to be Koubat, about six leagues distant in a south-westerly direction. 
The road was better, which enabled us to reach oiir quarters early in 
the evening. It appeared a wretched place ; nevertheless , I must do the 
natives of these wild hamlets the justice to say, that, notwithstanding 
the unpromising exteriors of their habitations, they evince a frank hos* 
pitality within, to be remembered with gratitude by every way-worn 
traveller. The description of their sepulchral -like abodes 1 have already 
given, but it may be as well to picture the interior likewise. On de- 
scending a few steps, we enter a room which fills the whole space of the 
house, being about eighteen feet square, an ill-proportioned size to the 
lowness of the dwelling. At one side we find the hearth with its chimney, 
and directly opposite a small aperture in the roof, to admit light and air. 
The earthen floor is beaten down very flat and hard; but carpets arc 
spread when the inmates sit or sleep. No furniture of any description is 
to be seen. The walls are of dried mud, with recesses left in them to 
hold the utensils of the family. A small portion of the habitation is 
generally assigned to the horses, cows, or sheep, but they frequently jpix 
indiscriminately with their masters. 

"We left Koubat with the cold at eight degrees of Reaumur, and 
ted the now expanded channel of the Farianzour under a clear 
beautiful sky. Our road led to the south-east, and a few hours* travel 
brought us to the banks of the river above mentioned, whose impetuous 
motion was staid in some places, and frozen to the depth of several 
inches. As we proceeded, the character of the plain gradually disap- 
peared amongst hills, and we soon found ourselves in a narrow valley, 
which by degrees contracted to a rocky gorge of very steep acclivities. 
At the bottom ran a stream, whose waters in spring swell to an impas- 
sable height ; but at the present moment they were hardly more than a 
rill, and flowed amongst the rocks, while we journeyed by its side, con- 
templating the beauty of the overhanging cliffs. We rode between 
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^em for upvTistrds of amile» and then eame out on a email plidfir.e^lUoli 
^^f^^peared to be eoinpletely surrounded by mounimns. nmugb an 
iminense chasm to the east, I had a beautifolly distinct vie^ ^ of tiite 
Windings of the Araxes. Iferds of antelopes were bounding over the 
precipitous sides of the mountains, and pheasants, which are 
dom seen to the south of this river, were in great numbers. *Ihe 
source of this ' celebrated stream, which is boldly described by 
Virgil, •* Pontem indignatus Araxes," is from the mountains a little to the 
south of Erzeroum, (the Arze of the Byzantines,) whence it flows on* 
wards in a serpentine course ; until in gliding through the plain of 
Irivan, it sweeps to the southward, embracing the provinces of Irivan, 
Nakshiwan and Karabagh; and finishes its impetuous course in the 
north-east, near the castle of Kalagan, where it mingles its waters with 
the Koor, when both these famous rivers roll into the Caspian. 

An hour more brought us to the margin of the Araxes, at which 
point the power of Russia^ceases — -for the present. How long this may 
continue to be the boundary line, and whether it be politic for us to 
remain inactive spectators of these rapid advances and encroach* 
ments, requires our most serious consideration. Be the intention 
of the Government what it may, all Russian officers, during my 
residence amongst them, spoke of the march against India as an 
ultimate object of its policy ; and if we felt alarmed at the proposed 
attempt of the French on our eastern possessions, we should have 
far greater apprehensions from any similar designs of the Rus- 
sians*. 

Through the kindness of Prince Khosrou’s Russian Mehmandar, we 
were accommodated in tents pitched upon the shores of the Araxes, aa 
.. on neither side were any villages situated. The surrounding scenery was 
a'lS^pidly wild. Tt was like a ruin of nature itself, as if the earth had 
convulsed to her very centre, and rocks and mountains had been 
^j|&rled from their foundations by the violence of her convulsive throes* 
> In the hollow of caverns formed by these grotesque combinations, the 
shepherd and his flocks had taken up their residence, and secured to 
themselves dwellings which nothing but a similar revolution could de- 
stroy. From the verge of the stream I observed that its utmost velocity 
in the most obstructed channels was about six miles per hour ; whOd 

* We are compelled to omit here our correspondent’s observations on th^ 
of a Russian invasion, as unconnected wifii the relation before us, i^d ^upt adspl^d 
for our pages, from which the discussion of political questions W hitherto been 
scmpulously excluded. — En. 
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through the Imad add ahdilowiiaBsages the river i^nat the rate df 
three to three and a half miles an hour only, in proportion to its 
depth. 

As the day was mUd and warm, I waded through the water from one 
cluster of rochs to another, visiting all the little islands which obstmet* 
ed the passage of the Araxes : and it must be confessed that, to the 
admirers of wild and majestic scenery, nothing could be mOTe roman- 
tically picturesque. Towering mountains were formed on each side the 
river of immense masses of basalt and black granite, heaped one over 
the other, and banging in an endless variety of fantastic forms, while their 
broad shadows threw upon the surface of the stream a fine deep gloom, 
quite in unison with the scene. In the centre of the river were again 
seen smaller combinations of rocks, which formed innumerable islets, over 
sotne of which the water partially flowed, while their sharp points cut- 
ting the current in its course, created foaming breakers in miniature, 
the murmurs of which were the only sounds that disturbed the stillness 
of the calm. In some of the hollows formed by the annual friction of 
the rising inundation, when the Araxes was at its height, a bed of rich 
alluvial soil had been deposited, from which had sprung up young trees 
and bushes, the isolated verdure of which derived a higher beauty from 
contrast, and appeared like little Edens encompassed by a wilderness. 
The very rocks themselves too exhibited all the variety of form and co- 
lour ; while their adamantine surfaces, exposed to the constant stream, 
were worn to a smoothness of palish, which art could scarcely give to 
them ; and by the inflnite variety of their positions, reflected the rays of 
an unclouded sun from every point like dark steel mirrors. Here were gi- 
gantic mountains of basalt, and rose-coloured granite, the latter'crossed 
with veins of the finest porphyry and smaller lines of brilliant quartz, 
changing at every yard their hue of shade, and quality of grain ; 
whUe the sublime solitudes of this dark and silent valley gave to 
pure canopy above a brighter blue, and produced altogether a 
picture of nature in her wildest garb. 

Such a magic combination of forms and colours could not possibly be 
sketched with fidelity. Were the whole to be drawn and coloured on 
the spot, it would require the pencil of a Claude to catch the beauty 
and the expression of the shades which vary with every hour, from the 
dawn to the dose of day. The sun was sinking when we returned to the 
encampment ; and I retired to my tent as much overcome by the mag- 
nificent impressions of the scenery I had beheld, as by the fatigue^ 
.iji our circuitous and lengthened route of wading through the isleti 

the Araxes to enjoy their beauty. 
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The Ruanan GeneralB a&on Rannekk amf^t came to take leare ^ imr 
party next morning aa early as the day dawned. KHOSiion Mxiuu. 
presented him with a bag containing twelve hundred ducats and two ^ 
pair of handsome Cashmere shawls. The Baron’s polite attentions to the 
whole suite were unremitting throughout : he was very desirous of 
crossing the boundary line, and of accompanying us to the court of His 
Royal Highness Abbas Mirza, that he might have formed the acquaint* 
ance of our highly respected envoy. Colonel Macdonald Kinnibs ; but 
the dMers of the Emperor Nicholas were so positive, that he could not 
even transport the Prince’s carriage across the river. His fear, aliso, of 
being thought more favourable to the Persians, than to his own employers, 
was excessive. Born a Livonian, he was eyed with jealousy by his in- 
feriors in rank, who, if any opportunity served, would doubtless have 
endeavored to injure his good name and interest with the €k>veniment. 
On pressing my hand, he said, ''The Emperor has every confidence 
in me at present, and 1 must endeavour to retain it ; the Russians hate 
all my countrymen most ‘cordially, because some of us hold the best 
appointments in the Empire.” 

{To be continued.) 


\ .•^Supplement to the Historical Remarks on the Allahabdd Inscr^tion, 
No. 2 . By the Rev. W. H. Mill, D. D. SfC . 

In enumerating the few historical names that remain of the dynasty 
or dynasties to which I conceive that the Allahabad Inscription, No. 2 
may possibly belong, I confined myself to such as are authenticated by 
ancient testimony : in which 1 am not aware of any omission except tiiiat 
of two kings, whom the researches of Professor Wilson have supplied : 

Sahasanka, who a})pears from the Visva Prakdsa to have reighed' 
B^^anouje somewhere in Ihe tenth century : and Kora, so called by the ^ 
Mahometan writers, who was contemporary with Mahmud Ghaznav! in 
the eleventh*'*'. It is however scarcely pardonable to omit all reference to 
a series of names with which so indefatigable an investigator as Colonel 
Tod thinks he has filled the chasm in question, in tliat most valuable 
and elaborate contribution to oriental and general literature, the 

* To these 1 might add the name of TfRA-SiNRA-DRyA, who is said, ate 
pSriod somewhat earlier, to hav'e granted to the request of A'disura, kiag of 
Bengal, the live orders of Cdnyacnbja Brahmans, from whom Uie present brahmaas. 
of Bengal are descended. 
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*' Annals and Antiquities of Bajastli^/* The Annals Of Mamar etm^ 
gained in Ids last volume, might well indeed be expected to throw seme 
light upon this subject : since it was by the remains of the Rahtm 
family that last reigned at Canouje, by two grandsons of the unfortu- 
nate Java Chandua, that this still subsisting principality of the solar 
> race was fixed in Central India, near the beginning of the 13th century, 
and escaped for several ages the notice of the Musulman princes that 
had subverted the ancient Hindu monarchies of the north. The pro- 
fessed records of the earlier periods of the family yet remain in the 
hands of the bards and other dependents of these princes at Marwar : 
and these traditional legends always deserve attention, though they 
cannot for various reasons command historical belief. 

These chronicles all connect in a loose manner the solar race in the 
person of Sumitra (about the sixtieth from Rama.), the last prince of 
Ayodhya mentioned in the Furanas, with tlie sovereignty of the Rahlore 
family at Canyacubja — thence proceeding hastily to the defeat and 
death of Jay Chand or Java Chandra, and the flight of his grandsons 
Ssoji and Satram to Marwar ; — ^after which, they begin to wear the 
appearance of circumstantial history. Some of them however assume an 
aspect of chronological definiteness at the period of Nayn Pal (Nay aka 
Pj(Cla,) whom they represent as having conquered Canouje in the year of 
ViCBAMADiTYA 526, or A. D. 470, from king Ajipala, a descendant -of 
Ajakidha, of the Lunar race, which race they represent us having held 
the sovereignty of Ckuyacubja or Gadbipura, from the fabulous times 
of Gadhi, father of Visvamitra, to whom its foundation is generally 
ascribed, down to this comparatively recent period. From this Nayn 
Pal, the Marwar chroniclers give a genealogical series of twenty genera- 
tions to the unfortunate Java Chandra, tlius filling the interval from 
A. D. 470 to 1193. Some observed incongruities in the testimony 
on which this series is given have not prevented Colonel Ton 
attaching to the former date, and to the whole genealogy, a credit 
he does not appear to give to any names preceding Nayn Pal in 
same genealogical rolls. He takes it for established fact that the Rah- 
tore family thus reigned for seven centuries at Canouje, and that this 
was the only principality of the solar race that ever occupied that an- 
cient seat of Hindu empire. 

The exhibition of this genealogy, as given by Colonel Tod, side by . 
side with the testimony of indubitable Sanscrit monuments brought to 
light by CoLRBROOKE, Fell, and Wilson, as to the actual reign of the 
Rahtore princes at Canouje, will bring to the test these assertions of 
the bards and panegyrists of the royal house at Marwar. It will be 
seen that it needs not the absence of the names of Yabovarhan and 
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Si[Bik«ANXA (who certainly reigned at Canonje within ^ UmitiB of 
these seven centories), to prove this genealogy destitute of all histbrieal 

authority^# 


Colonel Tod* 8 Rajaethdn. 

Vol. ii. pp. 5, 6', 7, 

Na.yana*pala conqueror of Canouje — 
A. D. 4/0, and thence surnamed 
Cama-dhvaga, witli all his descendants 
who follow. 


Inscriptions published in the Asiatic 
Researches, vols. ix. andzv., 


Padabata or Bharata, his son, king 
I of Canouje. 

PuNjTA, do. do. 

I 


Dharma-dhumbo, do. do. whose 12 
brothers were also founders of great 
Rajjput families. * 

Aji-chandra, do. do. 

Udaya-chakdra, do. do. 

Kripati, do. do. 

Krnaka-sena, do. do. 

Sabasra-s^la, do. do. 

MicohA'Sena, do. do. 


ViRA-BBADRA, do. do. 
Deva-sena, do. do. 



VlJFAYA.OBANDRA, do. do. 
Jata-cbandra, do. do. 


Yasoyigraha, or SrI-pala, whose 
son 


I 


Mahi -CHANDRA, was father of 


Chandra-Deva, who became 
by conquest king of Ca- 
nouje about 

A. n« 

1072. 

1 

Madana-pa'la, his son, who 
succeeded, 

1096. 

1 

Govinda-chandra, do. do. 

1 

1120. 

1 

VlJAYA-CBANDRA, do. do. 

1144. 

Jaya-chandra, do. do. 

1160. 


Hence it appears, that the Marwar authorities are correct only as to 
the unfortunate Jay a Chakpka, who died A. D. 1193,andlu8Ather 
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VxJATA Chandra, who died JLJ68. Respecting aU his luxoeet^s they 
are altogether wrong, and havf expanded into seven centorieB a dynasty 
which lasted but 120 years ; for the same inscription whichiirelates the 
conquest of Chandra Dkva is utterly silent as to the crown of Canoi^e 
having been his by right of hereditary descent from Nayana Pax«a« or 
any other. We have therefore little reason to credit the Marwar chroni* 
ders iq the other part of their statement ; viz. that this Rahlore dynasty 
thus reduced to one century, was the first and only dynasty of the sblat 
race at Canouje. It far more probable that princes of purer de- 
scent than they (whom Colonel Tod suspects on very probable grounds 
to be of partly Scythian origin) occupied that seat of empire from a pe- 
riod at least as early as that named by their chroniclers, viz. in the 
fifth century, or perhaps long before it. To some of these the kings 
mentioned in our inscription may have belonged, whom these au- 
thorities, if admitted as true, would exclude altogether. 

A greater assistance might perhaps be obtained from Colonel Tod, 
hod l^e given us the Jain inscription to which he alludes in pp. 140 and 
211 of the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
as written in an ancient character (very probably that of our inscrip- 
tion) long disused in India, but known to the Jain hierarchs, and of which 
he promises to the Society a key. For this inscription relates to a certain 
Avrniti Edja or Lord of Ujjayinf, called Ch andragupta, and is dated in 
the year 427*, which if applied to the era of the great monarch of that 
city VicRAMADiTYA will be A. D. 371, but if applied to the Jain era of 
MahavIra will be B. C. 106. But the localities specified in the Alhk 
habad pillar all seem to indicate a Gangetic kingdom rather rium ofta 
centre is at Oujein. 

In the line of the Chohan princes of Ajmeir, closed by the name 
the heroic Peithu-Rai, (who possessed himself in the 12th . 

of the ancient kingdom of Indrapristha or Dehli, only to be 
Hindu prince that ever reigned there) we find a ChandraouptI^^. 
of Mahasinha and grandson of Manikya-Rai, the latter a 
of some celebrity, whose date is fixed to A. D. 695. But the mei^^ 
tion of these names, together with that of the son and successor in the 
kingdom, which is not Samcdragupta but Pratapa-Sinha, is alone 
l^^cient to remove all idea of this being the Chandraoupta of pur in- 
Icniption ; even without recurring to the decisive reason, that the 
kula class of Xattriyas, to which this Chauhdna family belonga, ia ea-> 


** On the second mention Colonel Ton, apparentlY from inadverteacy, iRSkss fhe 
date of this same monument 466, i. e. 39 years later than before* 
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ctoded Itls cf^mpletely as the $iinar rad^Oih the cbaracter 
of ** eliildren of the Sun.’* The last xeaaon excludes also a more an- 
cient CHAid!^RAaupT4 who, as Colonel Tod informs us, stands before 
M/nirta-Rai, in the long line, (which he has not published) of the 
Chbhans’ descent from their remote ancestor Agni-Pala ; though this 
prince, if real, may very possibly be the Lord of Oujein who is the 
subject of the Jain inscription already alluded to, (T. R. A. S. Yol* i, 
p. 1^.) 

The same reason prevents us from profiting by another tradition often 
repeated by the same learned inquirer, both in his Annals of R&jasthan 
and his contributions to the R. A. S. Transactions, relating to another 
celebrated branch of the Agni-kula Xattriyas, the Pramaras. One tribe of 
this R&jput race, the JlfoW, is in the habit at this day of cdaiming for their 
own the celebrated Chandragupta Maurya^ founder of the dynasty so 
called at Palibothra in the days of Selkucus Nicator. The accountgiven 
by all the ancient Sanscrit authorities of the origin of thatname is very dif- 
ferent hroni this, viz. that it is the patronymic noun derived from the Sudra 
damsdiMuRA, of whom the king Nanda Mara'padma became enamour- 
ed (being himself also of half-blood, the offspring of the Lunar prince 
Mahan ANDA by a slave girl), and thus became the father of Chandra- 
oupTA, who afterwards succeeded by extirpating, with the Machiaveliaa 
Brahman^s aid, his nine more legitimate brethren. This account is so uni- 


versal— and it is so visible also even in the inverted accounts presetted 
by Diodorus Siculus, Trogus Pompeius, and others in 
(making Sandracottus the offspring of a queen and a 
Stead of a king and a barber’s daughter) that it requires no 
>jattachinent * to the later chroniclers of R4jasth&n to set asiife 
i^li^ments by making this . king a member of a noble tribe of 

R&jputs, to make him consequently unconnected altogether 
Nandas whom he succeeded or displaced — and even to bus- 
word Maurya, (as Colonel Tod does, T. R. A. S. i. 211,) to be 
'^gl^'fllld^lation for Mori. There may however be a Chandragupta to ' 
' such a tradition points with partial truth ; and such 1 should 

ISiVb suspected to be the conquering Chandragupta of our column^ ' 
btit for the objection of family above stated. 

Vpdn 3ie whole, our researches for the subjects of this inscriptipft 
iu I3ie retbords iff Northern and Central India, seem to be hitherto 


suoceSsfdh notwithstanding, the various Chandraguptas that ha^e 
aj^pefired there. Of the name Samudragupta 1 have not yet seen any 
trace j bpt to facilitate the progress of future inquiries, it may be use. 
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fill to exhibit i^optically liie gen^do^iciJ facts which p3Utf ttup. 
plies. 


Gvpta, lUja of the Solar Race. 


Ghatotkacha, do. 


Liccsavi a private 
Rdjpiit, whose daughter 
was 


Chandragupta, do. < 
and Sovereign, 


— CuMARA DkM, 
wife of the king. 


Samudragupta, > 
ima and Sovereign. 




Saniia'rica, inde* 
pendent princess, whose 
daughter was 

•> A queen, 
name unknown. 


A royal issue expected at the date of 
the inscription, (line 18 .) 

Another consideration, however, which should not be overlooked in 
this research, is the name of the contemporary king, mentioned in line 
17 of the inscription, as having been overcome, together with several in- 
ferior princes, by Samudraoupta. The king is called DhananjaVa, and is 
described as of the raceof Ugras^na, i. e. most probably the celebrated 
king of Mathura so called, the father of Cansa, who was slainbyCaiSHNA, 
and was, like his enemy, of the great lunar family of Yadu. Now in inquir- 
ing who this king could be, the Dhanjyk or Dhananjata, 

who is mentioned by Abu'l Fazil atthe head of the royal lists of Malwa« 
as having founded a dynasty there about 2000 years before, should appear 
as much out of the question as the fabulous Arjuna, who also bore the 
same name. Yet this prince, who in Abu'l Fazil^s list (Ayin Acbery, 
vol. ii. p. 54,) has a Salivahan for his grandson — is identified by Colonel 
WiLFORD, with a Dhananjaya, mentioned in the royal lists of Ra-* 
GHUNATHA as having sprung from a temple in the x’cninsula of 
and thence attacked and slain a king named A'uitta, and then ]q^^|^ed 
at Ujjayin : and on the strength of this last tradition, he is id&tlSed 
also with the great Salivahana himself, the founder of the era^%. D. 
78, because this latter is celebrated as the foe of and destroyer of 
edebrated Vicbamapitya ! (See As. Res. vol. ix. pp. 134, 135, 14^ 
141.) The authorities from which the age, and family, and reign of tlue 
Dhananjaya, might perhaps have been obtained, are so loosely cited by 
this very learned but fanciful writer, and so mixed up with his own ‘ 
evidently'groundless and inconclusive deductions of identity, that we can j 
derive no aid from them in determining whether he be the king men- ^ 
tioned on the column or not, or what could be thence safely conduded 
concerning the age of the inscription. 
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VI. — Qn If^uenpe ^ 4he Mom on Atmoephericai 

By the Rev, R. Evebest^ M. G. S. M. A, S. . . ' 

Having observed one or two coincidences in tbe MeteorogicaJ R^atet^ 
which I could not but deem remarkable, I was induced to examine them 
farther, in the hope of being able to furnish some rules which might be 
of use to those whose occupations are affected by atmospheric chui^s, 
ySUch as the planter, the sea-farer, and others, and through tliem to tb *^ 
whole community. With this view, I have confined my observations to the 
chances of rain, that being the only uncertain condition in the bringing 
of our harvests to perfection ; of heat and sunshine there is no lock at 
any time. In pursuance of this object, I now beg to call your attention to 
The influence of the Moon in producing rain. 

Having remarked that a great proportion of the spring showers fell near 
the time of the new moon, 1 drew out a table of the quantity of rain that 
had fallen in the first four months of each year, for eight years, (which 
was as far back as 1 could obtain the registers,) showing at the same time 
what number of days it fell, before, or after, the day of new moon (see 
Table No. 1). From this it will appear that rain fell most abundantly 
on the 2nd, 5th, 6th, and 7th days before the new moon, and the 6th day 
after it, that, out of a sum total of 34,55 inches of rain, 25,31 inches fell 
within seven days from the day of new moon, and only 9,24 in the rest 
of the lunar period, being in the proportion of 2,73 : 1, for nearly equal 
portions of time. If we take the quantities that fell in each year they 
are as follows : 

Within 7 days of New Moon. Beyond that period. 


182 ^ 

1-82 . . . . 


, . . 0*58 

1827 ^ 

1828 .. 

1829 : 

1*(»2 .. .. 


. .. 1-00 

0*16 .... 
1*72 .. .. 


. .. 1'82 
• 0.00 

1830 

1831 

6*48 

5 * ri5 


... 0.74 

... 1 *85 

1832 

4*86 . . .. 


. . . 2*25 

1833 

. 3.10 


. . . 1*00 


; y . Total 25.31 9*24 

^ f instead of the quantities of rain we take the number of rainy days for 

same periods, we have 45 rainy days against 23, being a ratio ccf 
nearly 2:1. For each year the quantities are — " 


1S25 

1S27 

laes 

lfi29 

1530 

1531 

1832 

1833 


Within 7 days of New Moon. 

8 

5 


3 

9 

8 

6 


Beyond that period. 

4 

3 

5 

0 

3 

4 

2 

2 


Total, 45 23 

r Y 
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Here ^e days of majima are somewbat different were 

l>efore, being the 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th daya before new mio^i the day 
of new moon, and the first day after. 

Upon examining further, I found that this excess of raintowa^ ^ 
new moon obtained in a degree through the succeeding months. May 
and June, but that the ratio was somewhat altered. For instance' (see 
Table No. 2, of Calcutta year's rain), the rain that fell in the same days, 
about the new moon, during a period of eight years, amounted to ^3.73 
inches, and for the rest of the lunar period to 52.04 inches, being in the 
ratio of 1*6 : 1*0. The numbers of rainy days for the above two periods 
respectively were 68 and 54, in the proportion nearly of 1-3 ; 1 - If we 
particularize the quantities of rain, we find that the 3rd, 6th, 7th, and 
8th days before the new moon are now become maxima, as well as the 
3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, and 10th after it. In the third division of the 
year, which 1 have confined to the month of July, the numbers approach 
Still more a ratio of equality, the respective quantities of rain being 
43*60 inches and 28*78 inches, or in the ratio of about 1*5 : 1, and the 


numbers of the rainy days are very nearly equal, being 6 1 and 60, or in 
the ratio of 1.017 : 1. In the fourth division of the year, which 1 have 
made to comprehend the months August, September, and October, the 
jatio is altered, the quantities of rain for the two periods being 96*75 
and 119*39 inches, or in the ratio nearly of 1 : 1*2, and the numbers of 
rainy days 159 and 173, being as 1 : 1*1 nearly. The different numbers 
are here placed, for the sake of comparison in a tabular form. 

Table 111. Within 7 days Rest of Lunar Ratio, 

of New Moon. Period. 

1st Division,. • 25.31 9*24 2*73 : K 

2nd Ditto, 83.73 52 04 1*6 : 1. 

3rd Ditto, 43.60 28*/8 1*5 : 1. 

4th Ditto, 96.75 119-39 1 ; 1.2, r 

Ntsmber of Rainy Days, 

1st Division, 45 23 2 : U 

2nd Ditto, 68 54 1-3 : U v 

3rd Ditto, 61 60 1-017 : 

4tli Ditto, 159 173 1; l.l* ^ 

Upon looking over the days of maxima in this last case, we find thenk^- 
to be the 3rd, 9th> and 1 1th, before the new moon, and the 3rd, 5th, 
6th, 10th, 11th, and 12th* after. I must here observe, that the present 
mode of comparison is not strictly correct. As the lunar period is, pro- 
perly spei&ing, only 29^ days, the fifteenth day on the left hand of the 
table only occurs alternately. The comparison, however, is sufficient fw ^ 
my purpose. Taking the four periods of the year together, the inequaliries 
may be accounted for by supposing four daya to be the principal maxima : 
one of these being the fifth day after the new moon, and another the 
9th day before it. It is true that the 9th day itself is but once a 



^ttLom in the four periods/ In the eaifly part of tiie year. Hie deya iiiiiiie- 
diately succeeding it are maxima, and in the latter part of Hte year the 
4hiy8 immediately preceding it. If therefore any cause can he assigned 
why the rain at one time should be a little retarded, and at another a 
little accelerated, there would be no error in supposing the maximum 
tendency to rain to occur on the 9th day. Two other days of maxima 
.are the drd day before the new moon, and the 12th day after. 

With a view of ascertaining whether the Barometer was similarly 
tJTected, I next put the heights of it at sunrise for five years into a simi- 
lar table, and on taking the mean of the whole year, found that the fifth 
day after the new moon was the minimum. (See Table No. 3). My 
next object was to find whether the dew points varied in a similar man- 
ner, and I therefore reduced them from the wet-bulb indications in the 
registers, and those of Leslie’s hygrometer preceding them. The me- 
thod recommended in the Ist volume of Gleanings being too laborious 
to adopt, and Major Oliver's tables in the Gleanings not having been 
published, 1 took the very simple method of multiplying the wet-bulb 
depression by 1*6, and subtracting the product from the temperature’'^. 
1 do not mean by saying so to recommend the operation as a general 
rule, but only that, where the whole difierence between the temperature 
and dew-point does not amount to more than two or three degrees (as is 
usually the case at sunrise at Calcutta), and the temperatures are between 
80 and 50, the errors will not be important. But another and greater 
difficulty still occurred to me, which was this. By a copious fall of rain 
the dew point is immediately lowered, so that on looking over the list of 
dew points on different days, the day of most moisture will appeur to be 
the driest -by its having the lowest dew-point. Thus, for instance, in 
May, 1830, they stood as follows : 

Days of Month. 22nd, 23rd, 24tli, 25th, 26tb, 27th, 28th. 

Dew-points atl 72*9 78*2 74*9 75*1 75*6* 74.9 77.9 

^ sunrise, J 

Rain-fall, 0*10 3.00 4-22 

Here the 25th and 26th were the days of the great storm, but looking 
atthe dew-points alone, no indication is afforded of the quantity of mois- 
turef- Unless, therefore, we could make due allowance for the miti- 
fall, the dew-points alone would be a very imperfect mode of judging 

* This rale would answer for an aqueous tension of 0.75 at the t^ipemtiire of 
90*. We think it would have been better to have used the aqueous tensions thnm. 
Selves, for which a table is given in the Gleanings, 1. p. 81 and 340.-^-i£]>. 

t When rain is accompanied with a strong wind, and that from the north, 
.the air is seldom saturated with moisture ; the chief cause however for the frdl of 
the dew-point is, the reduced temperature of the ur during storms.-— So. 

Y T 2 
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of the degree of moisture. For this reason I took only the^first and last 
quarters of the year, when the weather is usually dry, and found the means 
of the diderent years (see table No. 4). From this it will be seen that the 
days of highest dew-point in the winter half of the year are the 4& and 
5tit, before the new moon, and the 10th and 1 1th, after. This was so 
near a coincidence with two of the maximum days of rain, (viz. the Srd 
before, and the 12th, after,) that little doubt could be entertained of the 
one being caused by the other. That neither the other two days, (viz. 
the 9th, before, and the 5th, after,) were maxima might be accounted for 
by peculiar circumstances. At this stage of the inquiry 1 was led to 
attempt to account for the phenomena by the following considerations ; 

1st. By the united testimony of every observer, the quantity of mois- 
ture in the air and the rain -fall become less, as we recede from the great 
eastern ocean. Thus if we could obtain the mean dew-point for every degree 
of longitude between Delhi and Dacca, the result would exhibit almost 
as regular an increase as in a list of temperatures between London and 
Algiers. I was aware too of the great increase of dew-point here when- 
ever the wind came from the east, and that a continuance of it was 
usually followed by rain. I could not. therefore, but believe that the 
force of attraction of the moon as well as of the sun excited an influence 
over the aerial currents either in modifying their direction or changing 
it entirely. Mr. Daniell remarks the excess of dew-point when the 
wind blows from the Atlantic (he is speaking of the climate of England), 
and the force of attraction of the moon is stated by D'Alembert to be 
such as would create a westerly current of eight feet in a second, (see 
Robison's Meehan. Phil.) But to render this force more apparent, we 
must have recourse to another consideration. 

2ndly. The principal cause by which the air is affected is by the heat* 
ing power of the sun, which expands a column of it ,J(,th part for 
each degree of Fahrenheit. Upon the ocean the heat is counteracteclby 
constant evaporation ; consequently, when a column of air, resting upon.#, 
surface of dry land, is heated by the sun, it becomes expanded, and ot^_ 
less specific gravity tlian an adjoining column in contact with the sea. 
Hence, as the heavier fiuid will press upon and displace the lighter, a 
euirent fiows in from the sea to the land. This diurnal phenomenon may 
be observed on almost every tropical coast. We have an annual instance 
of it in thl^ great heats previous to the summer solstice, and the winds 
that follow them from every quarter of the ocean, the S. W. the S. E. 
and E., bringing with them abundant rain. This current must be 
strongest at the time of maximum heat of the day, and if we suiqpose 
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the moon in such a position afi to act in conjunction wilh it, then the 
two forces would produce a great conjunction tide in the air. Ae the. 
moon recedes eastward from the sun, it comes upon the meridian about 
48| minutes later every day ; so if the change happened at noon ex- 
actly, three days after it would be ujpon the meridian at 2h. 25m. ic« 
As the time of maximum heat of the day is by Dr. Brewster 2h. 40m, 
p. M.we ought on this day to have the g^eat conjunction tide, according 
to theory. But in comparing the actual tides of the ocean with the de- 
ductions from theory, we find that the phenomena occur one day and a 
half later than they ought to do ; thus the greatest spring tide does not 
happen exactly at the conjunction of the sun and moon, but a day and 
a half later. Let us make a similar allowance in the case we are con- 
sidering ; then as the moon must be somewhat more thaii three days 
old when it is upon the meridian at 2h. 40m. p. M.add one day and a half 
to its age, and the greatest tide will be produced when it is nearly five 
days old. 1 venture to suggest this as the cause of the maximum fall of 
rain on the fifth day after the new moon, and the minimum of the 
barometer on that day. Of course, as air is distended and rendered 
lighter by being mixed with aqueous vapour, the presence of a great 
quantity of moisture (which would be the case in a current setting in 
from the ocean) is sufficient to account for the diminution of pressure. 

Cor. 1st. This supposition may account for our spring showers 
happening as they usually do between 2 and 6 p. m. and probably at 
the time when the superior or inferior tides of the moon are near the 
meridian. 

Cor. 2nd. If the supposition be true, then the excess of rain about 
the fifth day after the new moon will be greatest, when the heat is a 
maximum, when the sun is nearest the zenith, and when the moon is 
nearest the zenith. This would happen at Calcutta in the months of 
May and June. In the first four months the heating power is great, 
btEt the sun has south declination for most part of the time, and the 
tnoon too. In July the sun is near the zenith, and so is the moon, but 
the heating power is counteracted by constant evaporation. In the 
last three months of the rains the sun and moon are further from the 
zenith, and the heating power somewhat less than in July. I taoki 
therefore the sum of the rain that fell on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th 
days after the new moon, in each of the four periods, and compared each' 
with the quantity that fell daring the whole lunar period. Premising 
then that five days are to the whole lunar period as 10 : 69 

I found the sum of rain that had fallen in the 5 days above mea% 
tioned, to be to the sum of the whole lunar period,—* 
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In the let four monibs, : : 10 ; 52 

In May and June, 10 : 36 

In July : : 10 : 46 

In Aug.ySept,, Oct», : : 10 : 51 


But besides the superior or direct tide of the moon, the inferior or 
opposition tide of the moon would be in conjunction with the greatest 
heat about the 9th day before the new moon. I took therefore the 9th 
day with three days before and three days after it, and found the propor* 
tions the sums bore to the whole period in the same manner as above. 


Seven days being to the whole lunar period, 10 : 42 


The proportion was — 

In the 1 St four months, : : 10 40 

May and June, : : 10 : 40 

July, : : 10 : 55 

Aug., Sept., Oct., : : 10 : 40 


The irregularity in the case of July probably arises from a sufficient 
series of years not having been taken. If instead of the quantities of 
rain we take the number of rainy days in the same periods, they give a 
ratio of 10 : 40 

With a view of ascertaining whether similar results were to be ob- 
served in the climate of Great Britain, I next made a table of the tem- 
perature at Edinburgh, for eight years, (from 1824 to 1831, both 
inclusive,) from the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal ; to this I added a 
table for three years near London, (from Sept, 1819 to Sept. 1622,) 
which is to be found in Daniell’s Meteorological Essays, and the results 
are as follows : (see table No. 5 ;) taking the days as before, (viz. the 
5th day after the new moon, and two days before and two days after it,) 
the ratio to the whole lunar period was as follows : 


In tbe first four months, 

May, June, July, 

Aug., and Sept., / 

Oct., Nov., Dec., 


10 

10 

10 


46 

50 

70 


It was to be supposed that in a high northern latitude, in the three 
last months of the year, when the heating power of the sun is very 
^all, owing to the great moisture, and also the sun and moon (whe& 
it is near the change) have southern declination, that the joint 
efiect of the heat and attractive force would he barely perceptible. There 
is, however, another cause of mistake. Though the mean time of 
maximum heat for the whole year is 2h. 40m. p. m. yet that time varies 
with the different seasons ; in summer it is considerably later, in winter 
it is oonsiderably earlier. 1 have not the book to refer to, but taking 
the 6th day in the summer months for the centre of the maxima, in- 
stead of the fifth, after the new moon, and the 2ud instead of the 5th 
for the last quarter, the ratios are as follows ; 

In the summer months : : 10 : 47 

Oct., Nov., Dec., : : 10 : 5B 
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Let 113 next compare the day of the moon'e oppo 3 itioii> (viz. the 9th 
before the new moon,) and three days before and thr^ days after, as 
was done in the former case. 

The ratio of the araonnt to the whole lanar period was 

In the Srst four months, ...... : : 10 : 40' 

Summer months,.. : 10 : 46 

Oot., Nov., Dec., : : 10 : 37 

But taking the 13th before, instead of the 9th, (for the last quarter,) we get a 
ratio of : r 10 : 28 

We may observe then that the amount which falls in these days near 
the full moon is greatest in winter, when the moon near the fall has 
north declination. Oii the contrary, in summer, the amount which 
falls near the new moon, when the moon at that season, and that age, 
has north declination, is the greatest. We may recollect that in the 
theory of the tides the height of the tide is said to vary as cos ® a? 
(where 4 ? is the angular distance between the moon and zenith of the 
place). The above observations seem to point to a law somewhat 
similar. But of this 1 have* yet to ofTer some further probability. I 
have not here compared the number of rainy days as well as the quan- 
tities of rain fallen, but they tend to the same conclusions, though less 
decisively. Nor have I said any thing respecting the two other maxi- 
ma on the 3rd day before, and 12th after, the new moon, as I have no 
probable cause to allege for them. 

Let us then dismiss from our minds the idea of a sphere covered 
with a homogeneous fluid, and substitute that of a surface partly of dry 
land, and partly of water, the first covered with a stratum of air nearly 
dry, the last with a stratum saturated with moisture ; and to carry on 
the comparison with the tides of the ocean, let us remember that we 
cannot measure the actual height of the tide, as in that case, but tliat 
if an observer, situated on the border of an estuary, were to endeavour 
to estimate the relative intensity of the currents flowing in from the 
open sea, by the quantity of salt contained in the water before him, 
then his case would be somewhat similar to ours, when we attempt to 
draw a like reference respecting the aerial currents from the heights of 
the dew-point. If he were to endeavour to conjecture the force of the 
floods from the country above, by measuring the quantity of earthy 
matter precipitated from the water, then he might expect to approxi- 
mate to the truth about as much as we do when we attempt to infer the 
fgree of the current of air flowing in from the regions of the ocean, by 
the quantity of water precipitated. In both cases an approximation only 
can be expected. 

Having gone thus far, the next step to be desired waa to make a 
comparison between the heights of the dew-points at different ages of 
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the moon, and the heights of the tides of the ocean on the same days. 
The only table I could refer to was that given ns by Mr. Noton, 
{Jour. As, Soc. May, 1833,) of the tides in Bombay harbour, which an- 
swered tolerably well, as Bombay, as well as Calcutta, has considerable 
north latitude. The heights of the tides, day and night, both at change 
and full, are given there, as well as for three days after, and three days 
before, the day of change and full. I took, therefore, the average 
height of the tides in the seven days about each new and full moon, 
and compared them together. The first comparison was the day (or 
superior) tide of the new moon, and the day or inferior tide of the full 
moon. It was as follows : 


Full Moon, 


Ratio of day tide, New Moon, 
to night tide, Full Moui 


ft. in. 

12 n 


ft. in. 
17 0 


New Moon, 


ft. 

in. 



12 

11 

Feb. 

2. 

13 

5 

March 

2. 

14 

3 

April 

1. 

15 

3 

April 

30. 

15 

9 

May 

30. 

16 

5 

June 

28. 

16 

6 

July 

27. 

16 

1 

Aug. 

26. 

15 

6 

Sept. 

24. 

14 

11 

Oct. 

24. 

14 

3 

Nov. 

22. 

13 

3 

Dec. 

22. 


1.5 2 Jan. 17. 

1.5 1 Feb. 16. 

1.5 March 16. 

14 5 April 15. * 

14 5 May 14. 

15 3 June 13. 

14 3 .July 13. 

14 6 Aug. 11. 

14 5 Sept. n. 

14 3 Oct. 10. 

14 3 Nov. 8. • 
14 4 Dec. 8. 


13 

5 

16 

1 

14 

3 

16 

0 

15 

3 

15 

4 

15 

9 

13 

10 

16 

5 

14 

1 

16 

5 

12 

9 

16 

1 

13 

0 

15 

6 

13 

1 

14 

11 

13 

11 

14 

3 : 

15 


13 

3 : 

15 

10 


It will be observed, that in the winter season, when the new moon 
has great southern declination, and the full moon has great northern 
decimation, (or, in other words,) comes near the zenith of the place in 
question (Bombay), then the new-moon tide is not so high as the full- 
moon tide ; but, in the summer season, when the declinations are rever- 
sed, then are the ratios of the tides reversed also. 1 have marked with 
an asterisk the places where the ratios change. But we must here 
notice a remarkable anomaly in the lunar theory. The ratios we have^ 
observed above ought only to hold with direct or superior tides of both 
new and full moon, the reverse ought to hold with respect to the infe- 
rior tides of both. For instance, if the declination of the moon were 
20® south, and cbxfsequently the vertex of her superior tide in 20® 
south latitude, the vertex of the inferior or opposite tide ought to be in 
20® north latitude. So that in places to the north of the equator, as 
Bombay and Calcutta, the inferior tide would be very large when the 
superior tide was very small. Thus at Bombay, in winter, the night, 
or inferior tide, of new moon, ought to be very large ; the day, or infe- 
rior tide, of full moon, very smidl : but on comparing them together, we 
find, the reverse. 
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New Moon, Nigbt. 

ft, ID. 

14 6 .... 

14 2 .... 

14 8 .... 

14 3 .... 

14 6 .... 

14 5 

14 6 

14 8 

14 6 

15 5 

15 6 

15 3 


Full Momiy 
ft. in. 
15 2 
15 1 

15 0 
14 5 

14 5 

15 3 

14 3 
14 6 
14 5 
14 3 

14 3 

14 4 


I have noticed this because, by supposing a similar anomaly in the 
case of the tides of the air, we may explain why the ninth day before 
new moon has a less proportionate rain-fall in summer, (when the 
moon at that age has usually south declination,) than it has in winter, 
when the moon at that age has north declination ; and vice vers8, why 
the fifth day after new moon has a greater excess of rain-fall in sum* 
mer. when its moon has north declination, than in winter, when its 
moon has south declination. Were the lunar theory correct, the 
excess in one tide, owing to the moon’s declination, would be compen- 
sated by the defect in the opposite tide. Similar anomalies commonly 
prevail. Thus we read, ** At Brest when the moon has great declination 
the superior tide may be three times greater than the succeeding, or 
inferior tide ; but the fact is, they differ very little. M. La Pi«acb says, 
they do not differ at all.” — (Meehan. Philos, iii. 365.) But to return 
to the matter before us. Having made out a table of the dew-points at 
Calcutta for 1832, I selected the heights of the same days as are stated 
in Mr. Noton’s paper of the Bombay tides, and took the average in 
the same way. Comparing the times of new and full, the numbers were 


New. Full. 

63-1 46-3 

54-3 62*1 

66-8 59*2 

74*5 72*9 

78*1 77-6 

77-5 74-9 

77*6 76'2 

77*3 77*0 

75*3 76-4 

73*2 74-5 

58-8 84-3 

51*5 58.0 


Z Z 



On the influence of the Moon {Jvik} 

But as t^e heating power of the sun (as the year aiirances) nust 
affect the current of air, and consequently the dew-points, whereas ihe 
tides of the sea are affected wholly by the attractive forces of the sun 
and moon, no correct comparison can be drawn between them. Thus 
the first item under “ Full** is 46*3, which is less than the item under 
"New,** 53*1. But it may be said, that the time of the average 
46*3, is near 15 days earlier than that of the corresponding average 
53*1 ; thip|^s the dew-points increase with the year from January to 
June, owing to the heat principally, the item under " Full** (46*3) is 
less than that under " New** (53*1), owing to its being so much earlier, 
and consequently less affected by the heat of the sun. To obviate this 
difficulty, we may remark that, if the first item under " Full’* is 15 days 
earlier than that under " New,** the next item below it (6*2*1) is fifteen 
days later ; the mean between then! therefore would correct any dist 
crepancy arising from increase or decrease of heat in either case. 


Proceeding in this manner, i. e. 
succession with, the one below it, ; 
comparison becomes as follows. I 
the same period in the same line, 
apparent. 

Dew-points, Calcutta. 

New moon. Full moon. 

taking the mean of each number in 
in the column headed " Full,** the 
have placed the Bombay tides of 
that the agreement may be more 

Tides, in Bombay H.arbour. 

New (Day). Pull (Night), 

ft. in. ft. in. 

12 11 17 n 

64 60*7 

13 5 . - . T - . - , , , lt> 1 

66*8 66*1 

14 3 l(i a 

•74*5 7.5*2 

1 *15 3 . ... 1*; 4 

78.1 7fi-2 

15 9 13 10 

77*6 7.5*5 

! ti .5 . . . 14 1 

77*6 76*6 

77*3 76*7 

16 5 12 9 

16 1 , _ 0 

75*3 75*4 

15 6 13 1 

•73*2 69*4 

14 11 J3 11 

68*8 (il«9 

*14 3 15 0 

51*5 52*2 

13 3 15 18 ' 


Disclaiming then the wish of speaking positively on a subject where 
no decisive proof has been adduced, we may yet be allowed to assert, 
a£ exceedingly probable, that the dew-points, upon the whole, vary 
with the declination of the moon, and in the same manner as the tides 
of the sea do. 

I have been induced to publish the above remarks from having seen 
a popular notice of M. Akaqo'b paper on lunar influence. One of the 
firstremarks is, that the number of rainy days is increased by the moon's 
perigee. The number of rainy days in apogee being to those in peri- 
gee : ; 1069 ; 1169. This would agree very well with the notion of 
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the atmospheric currents being acted on by the attractive force of the 
moon*. The barometer is next alluded to, but the circumstance of the 
specific gravity of air being diminished by its being mixed with aqueous 
vapour, must tend to render very uncertain any deductions from in- 
equalities of pressure alone. 

Medical men will be able to judge, whether the recurrence of a very 
high dew-point, or in other words, of great moisture, at certain fixed 
days in the lunar period, is sufficient to account for the recurrence of 
certain diseases, in the manner they have been observed to do since 
the earliest ages. I have now merely to add the several tables alluded 
to in the text, of rain-falls, dew-points, and barometric heights. 

I subjoin a table of the most remarkable storms and falls of rain, 

‘ which, whatever may be thought of the theoretical suggestions, J hope 
. will be of use. 

[We put every confidence in the tables and in the abstracts of them drawn up by our 
correspondent, but we regret that iD<calculating some of them he should have selected 
those columns of the meteorological registers, which were perhapsthe most liable to 
irregularities. At the hour of sunrise, for instance, the mercury of the barometer is 
in motion : the chance of punctuality in the observer is less (we allude here to the 
- registers of tike Surveyor General's Office, wh‘ere the observer did not reside on the 
premises) and the light for reading off is bad. Again, at that hour the depres- 
sion of the wet bulb thermometer is at a minimum, and least trust-worthy for 
shewing the hygronietric effects of aSrial currents, which are also at that hour 
' genecally lulled and quiescent. The aqueous tension calculated from the depres- 
sions, or if that be too troublesome, the indications of the hair hygrometer, which is 
’ not affected by heat, would best answer the purpose desired. But we would venture 
to suggest that the barometer alone is sufficient, particularly if observed at its hours 
of rest, itsmuximum or minimum at 10 a. m. or 4 p m. to point out the lunar influence 
' if pcrcei)tible, on the atmosphere : for its indications are alike affected by the direc. 
tion of the aerial currents, the moisture present, and the diminution of gravity i — 
besides which its march in other respects is so regular in these latituilcs, that upon 
a long series of averages very small anomalies ought to be discoverable. It will ■* 
be seen, from the proceedings of the Asiatic Society on the 2nd July, that M. 
Araoo has applied through the French Government for copies of all meteorologi- 
cal registers kept in Calcutta, probably with a view of solving this very question of 
lunar influence The registers have been furnished, and we shall take care to add 
a copy of the present laborious and useful analysis. — JSn.J 

• Rain falls most abundantiy about the second octant, which also agrees. with 
our selection of the fifth day after as a maximum. 
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TABLE 

SiieiciBg the quantity of Bain that baa fallen in the firat four moBtha^ each 


B^ore New Moon. 
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No. 1. 


T^Bar for eight years ; and the distance of it from the day of New MoMt* 



No. 2. 

fear in Calcutta, and their distances from the day of New Moon. 
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fJcrXiT^ 


O 
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table 

Shewififr average height of BaraoMter at Galeotta^ 
Before New Moon. 


13 I 12 I 11 I 10 j 


8 I 7 I 6 


12 11 


792 '781 1778 '779 J782 [778 |780 |776 1766 «779 1772 |769 1773 '768 

TABLE 

Shewing average Dew-points at Calcutta^ for the first and last quarters 
I last quarters. 

l66.8l6LOt60.8i59 7|58.7|60.2|62. |62.6|57.5l59.7|60.8|60.2|59.0|59.5 


1.4 60.9 
1.9162.3 
62.9 
60.3 
61. 
66.5 


64.9 59.6 1 
61.8161.8 
61.9 

64.5(65.3166.1 
60.1158.6 61.0|62.2 
65. 63.2 63.7165.2 


61.1 61.4 60 .9 60 7 59.9 60.7 
63.5 65.7 64.6 62.0 63.7 64.1 


U 2.68 in. rain. Sept. 26—2. 4.60 do. Sept. 26— a. 2.14 do. Aug. 2—4. 3.32 do. 
only months Of 1828 , irf which the Registers arc to be found) — 7- 4.06 in. rain, May 
9—13. 2.6$ 13 — 14. 4.48 June 16—15. 2.36 Aug. 4—16. 3.66 Sept. 20—17. 4.40 

5.40 Sept. 20—23. 1.08 Jad: 6— 24.2-30 Oct. 14 — 25 3.04 Oct. 16—26. April 26« 1.4 
w|a^— 30. 6.29 June 28 — ^31 2.25 July 5— .32. 2.06 Ang. 16 — 33. 4.60 Sept. 29—29. 
4.28 and do. May 26—32. 2.80 May 16—40. 2.16 Jutte’19— 38. S.90 June 25—41. 2.20 
888 June 13 — S7. 305 June 14—48. 286 June 1849* 2.00 June 20—95. 252 July 8—48 
tad Nov. 1—54. U65 Feb. ll— &6. 1.18 March 96— 66. 1.32'March .27—67 2.68. Aug, 
7-..60. 165 and do. Oct. 8—61. 146 Nov. 1 — 6.200 May 15 — 63 May 21, 2.90 and Leo* 
13—67. 2.34 Dec. 21. JVWe— AVhcrc two numbers have been used in the same place 
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No/a. 

Rt sttn-rise, on every day of tbe Moon's nge. 

0 After Nett Moon. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 : 

7 

8 

9 1 

10 


12 

13 

14 

794" 

779 

779 

757 

759 

758 

754 

751 

781 

769 

777 

1789 

806 

jSlO 

aSi" 

7.56 

737 

750 

758 

761 

741 

805 

78.3 

70S 

808 

794 

.787 

812 

807 

798 

779 

758 

754 

768 

739 

713 

768 

773 

802 

781 

789 

>784 

784 

1776 

784 

772 

782 

779 ! 

787 

794 

790 

800 

785 

785 

<786 1 

786 

i802 

809 

>823 

810 

756 

749 

752 1 

752 

753 

757 

759 

776 

779 

|790 

794 

<789 

777 

772 

1 

|785 

770 I 

761 

763 1 

764 1 

Irei 

762* 

777 

774 

787 

1787 

788 

790 

798 

798 

l79r 


No. 4. 

of the Year, with distance from New Moon (taken at sun-rise). 


60.5 

58.1 

.59.9 

60.9 

61.2 

.58.9 

64.0 

64.8 

63.7 

60 7 

61.4 

63.1 

60.5 

60.1 

62.3 

61.6 

63.7 

63.6 

63.5 

63.3 

66.1 

66.2 

67.3 

67.6 

68.8 

66.7 

62 5 

61.1 

62.8 

65.0 

63.3 

62.2 

61.1 

62.6 

62.7 

63.0 

62.0 

61.3 

61.0 

60.8 

61.1 

61^1 

63.9 

63.8 

62-7 

62.3 

63.2 

63.5 

62. 

61.7 

60.6 

63.4 

61.5 

62.2 

62.5 

61.9 

62,6 

63.7 

61.4 

62.6 

62.5 

61.1 

62.2 

62.4 

62 9 

64.1 

67.2 

,65.9 

64.4 

65.7 

58.4 

58.7 

59..5 

59.8 

61.8 

58.5 

58.9 

57.5 

60.9 

60.2 

58. 

158. 

59.1 

59.3 

64.0 

67.0 

65.6 

64.3 

62.1 

63.6 

62.61 

64. 

62.6 

65.3 

67. 

68. 

67.8 

67.0 

62.1 

62.5 

62.3 

62.2 

62.2 

61.6 

62.6 

62.8 

62.9 

6.1.2 

63.5 

63..5 

1 * 

62.5 

62.3 

No, 

5. 














inclusive, and at Edinburgh, from beginning of 1824, to end of 1831. 


® 1 

1 1 

1 ^ 

3 

4 

5 

1 ^ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

« 1 

1 * 


* 


* 



e 


» 





2.52 

3.29 

* 

^.84 

2.79 

1.89 

e 

2.99 

* 

2.31 

4.54 

« 

2.48 

• 

1.70 

2.45 

* 

2.33 

3.06 

2.64 

1.16 

1 

1.58 

4.91 

2.53 

3,32 

« 

5.49 

4.98 

3.85 

5.89:4.63 

I 

2.86 

6.11 

7.40, 

3.!6 

3.92 

2.22 

3.06 
the 6 

if 

1*71 

perio( 

3,34 

1. 

1.69 

1.29 

1.92 

1.901 

2.631 

1.24 

1.86 

2.961 

2.06 

1.34 

1.07 

12 

16 

13 

12 

12 

15 

* 

11 

« 

1 

12 j 

* 

13 

» 

12 

12 

16 

i 18 

17 

9 

19 

22 

16 

16 

19 

23 

22 

23 

27 

16 

25 

23 

19 

19 

18 

15 

No. 

12 

6. 

12 

13 

5 

10 

11 

12 

14 

1 11 

9 

14 

10 

14 

9 


have happened in Calcutta in the following years : 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

i* 









4 

14 

5 

6 



’22’ 

15 




12 




13 




17 

24 

18 


19 










25 




* * " * 

.... 

HF 


‘33 

37 

47 

31 

3.8 

51 





’28 



‘36* 
44 i 
....1 

’42' 










46 

48 

61 

.... 

’49* 

iF 



.... 

80 






*57* 

hbll 

*65’ 

.... 

63 

*64* 

, , 





Attg. 16 . — 5. 2.56 do. Aug. 17 — 6 . 3.00 do. Ang. 18. {Note. Aug. and Sen^' Ore the 
28 — 8. 2.03 May 29-r9. 2.16 June 30 — lO. 2.4 Juno 1-— 11. 2.26 July 1— Ig. '26< JMy 
June 29—11. 3.72 June 3D— 19. 4.45 Aug. 3 — 20. 202 Aug. 13—21. 3^38 Sent. 6— .22 
and strong wind 27. 2.18 June 2 — 28, hurricane and' 3.55 June 27, violent 

3.30 Oct. 22—35. 2.50 April 20—36. 2.00 April 28—37. 3.00 and htorm Map 85—36 
July 8—42 3.90 July 26—43. 2.03 Sept. 7—14. 2.20 April 18-^5. 2.60 J^eO— S6 
2.10 Aug. 16—50.^8,12 Sept., 20— 51. 3.35 Oct. Il--r59. 58, stt^andrafn, Oct.Ai 
^58. 3.06 Aug. 9—59 2.97 Aug. 23—67. 1.71 «u4 stomOct.O — 58. 354 aud do. Oct. 
vy storm, 64 May 22 5.34 and do. — 65 July 17, 2.14 6.3 2.0 Aug. 17—66. 2.28 Oct. 
the last is referred to with a dot over it, thus 4$. 
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VII. — On the Memitrmnent of the Uahy €fuz, of the Entpermr Akber, 
By W. Cracroft, Esq* 

' pii a letter to tLe Editor.] 

In the determination of the Ilahy guz, given in your useful tables 
with the June imtnbi»' of the Journal, I observe that Colonel HonosoN 
has dedimed a length of 33.56 inches from the average measure of the 
marble slabs of the pavement of the Taj at Agra, and that other lengths 
which he has deduced from that building, vary from 32.54, to 35. 8« a 
difference of 3.26 inches, or nearly one> tenth of the whole measure. Go- 
vernment having fixed 33 inches as an arbitrary value of the Ilahy guz, 
it 18 no longer an object of importance in point of practice to seek 
further for its original length ; it may still however be a matter of 
curiosity, and as that deduced from my own measures of the marble 
slabs of the Taj, and other jmrts of the building, (made at the Coloners 
request in 1826,) differs from his very much, 1 send you the detail of 
my measurement, which you can publish whenever more interesting 
matter be not at hand. 1 made use of a surveyor’s measuring tape, 
the error of which 1 ascertained by marking off lengths of a well 
executed 2-feet brass scale, by Watkins, on the terrace of a veran- 
dah, with a fine black-lead pencil, carefully covering the pencil marks at 
each division by the assistance of a magnifying lens, and obtained the 
following, taken off with hair compasses and measured on the diagonal 


scale. 

feet. 

error of tape. 

ft. 

error. 

ft. 

error. 

At 

56 

0.93 1 

58 

1.00 1 

60 \ 

1.00 


57 

0.95 1 

59 

.95 1 

65/ 


All my longest measures, from 44 to 49 slabs, being within these 
numbers of feet, the error has been assumed at one inch in 60 feet, or 
1.720 part nf the whole, and is additive, the tape being too long, and 


giving the lengths lees than they really were. 

JUessttrss on tiie east side of the Taj, J South side of the Taj 

JDireetion North and South. j Direction East and West. 



^hs. 

feet. 

inches. 


Slabs. 

feet. 

inches. 

1 

4ft 

m 

2.5 

10 

49 

65 

4.8 

2 

4ft 

60 

1.5 

11 

49 

64 

1.8 

3 

46 

61 

3.5 

12 

49 

65 

0,5 

4 

44 

58 

7,3 

13 

49 

65 

0.2 

ft 

46 

61 

3.5 


Direction N.^and 

S. 


Ohectibii E. ind W. 

14 

45 

60 

1.7 

6 

46 

68 

6.8 

15 

45 

60 

1.2 

7 

48 

63 

6.8 

16 

45 

60 

2.0 

8 

46 

63 

8.6 

17 

45 

60 

3.1 

9 

46 

6ft 

2.9 

18 

45 

60 

1.2 




In other parts of the 

pavements. 



i9 

46 

61 

6.5 

22 

49 

63 

1.5 

24 

49 

65 

Q.6 

23 

49 

65 

8.0 

84 

^ 49 

65 

1.4 

24 

45 

60 

8.5 
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w^ucKgive 1127 &labB^ equal to feet 1501 OO.Sin.-^thcTtipe; ior<a4di]^g 
its error, to 18036.8 inches^ and the llahy guz, 32.012 inches. 

To this length, however, it appears to me that a correction for the 
mortar should be applied, as it is more probable that the marble; dabs 
were cut to half a guz, than laid down by that measure ; and from, 
various observations, X assume this quantity at 0.03 in<di between eadb 
slab, or 0.06 inch. foV the guz, leaving 31.952 inches for the deduced < 
length. I am the more satisfied that this correction is necessary,' from 
having observed in several places, larger slabs of marble laid down, with; 
grooves cut in them to match the junctions of the small slabs, and at. 
the end of till of which a space had been left and filled up with mortar, 
equivalent to the accumulated excess of length caused by the mortar 
between the slabs of half a guz, and proportional to their ‘numbers. 
1 measured some of the larger slabs, and found t^elr lengths as follows r 

guz deduced from each atone 



% 

in. 

in. 

A stone of four guz, 


, 128.4 

32.2 

A stone of two guz, 


. 64.0 

32.0 

A square stone of 1 guz, . . . 


. 31.8 

31.8 

Another, 


. 31.8 

31.8 


the average of the whole giving exactly 32.0 in the llahy g^z. 

Assuming then 32 inches to be a very near approximation to the 
real llahy guz, it is worthy of observation that almost every principal 
apartment, or part of the building, has been planned in an integral 
number of guz : thus each face of the inside of the principal octagon 
under the central dome is 24 feet = 288 inches, which is exactly equal 
to nine guz of 32 inches, and the north- east boojj on the river terrace is 
16 feet in diameter = 192 inches = six guz of 32 inches. I amthefe- 
fewe of opinion, that the average length of the llahy guz was, at the. 
time of the building of the Taj, as nearly as can be now ascertained, a 
minute fraction below 32 English inches. a 

The two first data, chosen by Mr. Halheo, viz. the measure of am 
average of barley-corns, or of Miisoori pice, appear to me less iiable 
than most others to error, and the mean of these is 31.93 inches. 
is i)robable that the length 2460 barley corns, or 400 pice, diy^d 
10, would give a still nearer approximation. > 

[We think the argument deduced from the measurement 4f 
being integrals of the g^z to be conclusive, for it is the nafiVe xuode^ * IsyhSiig 
down the ground plan of a building always to divide the paper off into sq^es ^ 
some unit of length ;-<^See the plan of the Visvesvur Shiwala iu PaiKSi^^s 
trations of Benares, first series. In that building the unit was also one guz, but 
it was the, maUu&ree guz, of about 26 inches, stiU common^ employed in the 
town. From similar measurements of other ancient buildings, hittdiaaiiinisiftan and 
Hindu, might thus be obtained with tolerahle aooitriiey the value of aens 

sures of different periods. — £o.] 

2 A 



mss e/ the Askitie Society, (Smr, 

Vlit^’^Prooeedinye of &ie AsifUic Society, 

Wedneeday Eitening^ the 6th Avgust, 1834. 

The Kevereiid W. H;. D. D. Vice-President, in the chair. 

Monsieur F&ftDmAK]» EsKAtrLD, pVoposed at the last Meeting, was elected 
a meuiher of the Society. 

Mr. M. LABUfttrzieTA, at tns own request was allowed to withdraw from 
the Society: 

Read a letter from H. T. Phinsbp, Esq. General Secretary to Govom- 
ment, returning thanks for the Meteorological Registers furnished in pur-^ 
suance of the resolution of last Meeting. 

Dr. J. Tr’Ti.BB addressed the meeting in explanation of the delay which 
had occurred in the reply of the local committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund to the reference of last April, regarding the publication of Mr. 
Yates’s Nalodaya. 

Rat two members of the original committee now remain in India, and the funds 
were lost by the failure of Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. It was out of their 
power therefore, to patronise the work to the extent that would he required for 
its pnhlication in India : and the committee did not feel authorized to pledge the 
fund at home to adopt the work as one of its own series if printed in India, al- 
t hpng h such might probably be the event. 

Mr. J. FftiNSEP moved, seconded by the Vice-President, that the Asiatic So« 
ciety should subscribe for fifty copies at 12 rupees, as suggested by the autlior. 

Baboo Eam Cokitl Sen, seconded by Mr. Prinsep, moved as an amendment 
that twenty-five copies would be sufficient for the purposes of distribution to those 
Societies entitled to receive a copy of the Society's works. The amendment was 
carried by a majority of 2. 

Library, 

Read a letter from Edward T. Brnnett, Esq. Vice Secretary of the 
Zoological Society of London, forwarding a copy of their proceedings, 
April — Deoemher, 1832. 

Read a letter from Raja Kalikissen, forwarding on behalf of Nawab 
loBAii-ooD Downou Buhadoor, a copy of his work, called ^'IqbaLe-furung, 
or British Prosperity,” accompanied by a literal translation into the English. 

Read a letter from Nasmyth Morrieson, Esq. W. S. presenting a copy 
of his work entitled " Hints on the Trisection of an Angle and the Dupli- 
cation of the Cube in Elementary Geometry.” 

The second part of the Christa Sangka, by the Rev. W. H. Mill, D, D., 
published at the Bishop’s College Press, was presented -— the Author, 
Meteoroh^cal Register for June, 1834, by the Surveyor General, 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 4, by the Madras 
Literary Society, 

The Calcutta Medical Journal for July— Editors, 

Muegum. 

An linage of Buddha in fine presesVatioii, ^^N^g.np in the neighbourhood 
of Kabul, was 'presented in the name of G. Gbrard, through the 

Hon’ble Sir C. T. Metcalfe, V, P. &o. 
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A pap^r was i*ead> drawn up by Munidii Mohun laib, wbo accompanied 
Dr. Gerabd^ explaining the drctunstanoes of the diseovery of this image, 
from which the following is an extract. 

** South of the town of Kiibid, two miles dii^nt^ a range of rugged and iNtrrea 
mountains commands the ruins of the ancient city, which slmws nOdiii^p oufioits 
but a heap of dust mingled with stones and bricks. In the ralay season the poor** 
er class of people rove about and search the place day and night, and their labonrs 
are rewarded by finding' small silver and gold leaves bearing the figure of tha 
sun and moon upon them ; sometimes they possess tliemselves of cows and deers 
made of stone or copper of a very small Size but beautiful form. While we re* 
mained at Kdbul we employed our time in digging the antiquities and the gravet 
of the old inhabitants of that country, which are said to be both Bactiiana and 
Buddhist, but unfortunately none of the mausoleums favored us with any coin or 
writing by which we could prove the descent of the buried. However some of 
them contained earthen lamps full of small pieces of bones and also Totten pearls, 
which confirm the dead to have been idolaters. The Hindoos both of the present 
and former days who believe in the multiplicity of Gods, maintaiu a peculiar 
custom of filling the mouth of their deceased with pearls and also with coins'. All 
these monuments flourish at the sl^irt of the same hill which views the luiiii bf . 
the as “cut city. 

On the 7th of November, 1833, we hurried down tc the above plaoCt and hired 
nine men to dig the earth till the day closed,, but our labours were IhutleBS ; firoia 
the 8th to the 19th of the same month, we continued our operations, and daring 
which space the diggers were checked by a close work of lime structure. We told 
them to break through it, and after digging seven paces further, they opened in a 
large and beautiful roofed square ; it must have remained long in such a vtate of 
preservation that one might suppose that it was freshly plastered with lime. The 
cell was handsomely gilt and coloured by lapislazuli, which is found in consider- 
ably quantities in the mines of Badakhsbdn, 12 days' journey from Kdbul : such 
was the situation of the place where we found the stone image lying on 4iie 
ground.*’ 

The figure represents Buddha in the usual sitting posture of 'tranquil repose, 
clothed to the neck 'in a thin flowing drapery ; flames of sacred fire appear on his 
shonlders, and a.circular glory surrounds the whole, serving as a field for the 
sculpture, for it is an alto relievo : upon the glory are carved two angels bearing 
chattas, and on each side a small group representing some acts of Buddha’s life : 
in one he seems to be distributing charity, in the other he is receiving the horn*, 
age of his worshippers. 

We shall take an early opportunity of inserting a sketch of this sculptnire, 
which is highly important from its apparent connectioii with the history of the 
Afghan topes. 

A letter from Lieut. E. C. ABCHBOtn, Bengal Light Cavalry, dift^ B»ai, 
bay, 4th July, ISSt, announced that he had forwarded to the Secr^tS^, g, 
a present to the Society, an Egyptian mummy* , , 

The mummy was obtained with some difficulty from the tomhs of the at 
Gourvah. The native crew on board the ship which brought liCut. A. Mocha, 
having bisected to receive the Mummy with his baggaget he haAheeit 
aecesaity of requestiiig one of the of the Blo^ of C^ote Jqi 



'otiward td Bom^Yf wlidieddtr^im 1)e foi^ardad to Calcutta 'by e«#lie«t oft^or- 

.^todity. ' ] ' ' '' ' ■' . ' - 

Mr. Tbevelyan introduced Mnnski Mohui^ Lai. to the Viceb.Preaidoiit 
and Membiers^ who ^iKboeedod to exhibit the articles brought to Calcutta by 
}nm^ of whidii many were preseots to the Society from Dr, Gerard. 

The eoUection cohMsted. of ancient coiuB ^ seeds of fruits, down’s and Wees from 
Kdbul ; &e seolptare already noticed ; and specimens of the manufactures and na- 
tural productions of Afghanistan. 

- Among the coins were the usual variety of Indo-Scythic and Bactriau now so (h- 
aYwiifty to ua^. one irery beautiful silver tetradrachm, of EuxuvnEMtis, attracted 
peadiar attenWon from its rich relief and extfuisite workmanship. Several of the 
OoppevaiiodB3rs of Apolloootus, Menakdkp, the Auathoclkii^ of Masson, Hun- 
■MArs, KanRRKOs, Kadphises, &c. had very legible inscriptions. These coins 
had been procured in various places on their route through the agency of Mohu n 
SiAl. for Dr. Gskauu, but he had unfortunately omitted to notice the localities in 
wldfdi eech variety was most prevalent. 

The box of was made over on arrival, to Dr. Waleicii, who has examined 
them with care, and has selected a portion for transmission to the colony of Yan- 
Dtemnn’S' Land, where they are likely to thrive and become a valuable acquisition, 
for the ftuit of Kdbul is proverbial for its excellence and variety. 

Thu'igiecnmens of cloth, silk, carpet, chintz, of the countries passed through on 
the return of :the travellers from Meshid to^Kdbul may be useful to the commer- 
cial community. 

Extracts from the journal regularly kept by Momdn Lal, in English ^ from the 
day he joined Lieut. BunNea’s party were read. They evinced very respectable 
fluency in the English language, and a laudable and lively curiosity into the new 
objects< and the manners of the people among whom be was travelling for the first 
time and at so early an age. A wish was expressed by some of the members pre- . 
sent that he would publish his notes, scattered extracts of which have already 
appeared in the Delhi newspaper : we are sure that sneh an object would meet 
with general encouragement, and that this first fruit of English education in the 
mofuBsil would do credit to the pupil, and to his AlmamaUr the Delhi Anglo- 
Indian College. 

The best thanks of the Society, were voted to Dr, Gerard and to 
Mohvr Lad for these valuable contributions. 

Read a letter from W. H. Wathen, Esq. Persian Secretary to the Bom-, 
bay Government, communicating a memoir on the Uzbek state of Kokan, 
(the ancient ITerghwba) in central Asia ; also the memoir of a Pilgrimage 
made by an tJsbek aitd bis two sons firom Kokan through Russia to Mecca, 
in the year 1820. 

These interesting papers, relating to a state placed betwixt our Indian Empire, 
flbina,; and the territories of Russia, Will torm a valuable sequel to the informa- 
tion derived from the expeditions of h^ORoaosT, Burkes, and Gerard : we 
make no ^UyriSi because they will be puMlshed at length, in a forthcoming No. 
of the Journal. 

FhgsietO, 

' A small collection of the principal feaul shells of the gault and greensand 
Of Hythe wae presented in Uie name Captain Josn Enmris^on his retum. 
to India from furlough. 
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• iMUt Me- de»ribe4 »« « 

of ; fce doduce. item UmS* pretence Oie idenfit; fa time ef fai. fese^ftr 

, ties end tbe eWk^ the ooHeo««,i»itf#to» the feBontag AeUe j ■ 

^ ' ^ j t . ’yatn^ rM^na ai^fcaiiia... 


SpbQBra oori^fttet 
Cyprina augulat^ > 
Qstrefli — ^— r-t 
Teraliratulu «i31a« 

^eitg$^ 

Nucala pectinata, 

> oyalia. 


,^r90man!^9, 
do. 

Mi 
\ ’d0. 
do. 
do. 


^.ja,- , Gault, 

teentridy, ^ 


Solarium ■ 

Nayica umbiSea^v 

AmiuOjaitei 

Pentaeriuiteai "do. 

Belemaiteat ' ‘-^do;. 

Bcfajjaua^Buytit^^ . 

apatauguit (grs^^e) 


A letter waa read from Mn|dr 'SuBkiey, Resident at tbe Burmeso^ 
deted Rangoon, June inh, accompanying an coOeetk^ 

hones from Yenang-young and the 

epection and examination of the memhew of the Amtih ^rty. i. 

few in a separate package obtained hy Captam McLno%, ^t^-lna Mig, 

Mon up the Khyendwen river, (a fossa «**P^^,* J* ** *°S tirn t j 1 

Major BoaNBV describee the mode m which Ode faagntt^ ^to^-had 
been m«ie by the natives at hi. instigation. “ Every Bmman, from^ Ooveraor 
to the peasant, strove to make the search after foMils a goods^l^, and-thw 
were brought to me one by one to secure a more ad vantageous bargain. _ There wu 
no diggin7for them : they were touud lying on tbe y^ anrface of 
Bome^ea only partially covered by the peculiar sandy and graveUy wl irf tt»t 
™rtof the country. Some of the fossil teeth wiU be olwCivedm be inured: 
fbU nroceed. from smaU bits having been chipped off by the Burmese to he used 
!^m^icfae,-to be ground down with water andttfcen fOr the gravel.” . 

The eeneral nature of the Ava fossils has been so ably treated of in Professor 
Bo^i-Ld-s memoir on the eoUeetion taken home by Mr. Cr^YT’ "J!! 

‘ „„ this head; almost all the individuals noted by him m^ ^ 

lowing species^ seyerSl teeth of the fossil elephant. 

7 jaws and teeth of mastodon, hippopotwaus, &c. " ^ 

8 fragments of alligatora* jaws. i , 

47 vertebrae of saurian' reptiles. • 

170 frapnenttmf the emys and trionyx shell. t. , 

1 hnmerns of the rhinoceros, and nearly 

foS ele^^^vered by Dr. in the, 

near Narslnghpur. ^ ^ country to Benarm^ srtfele 

They had been dispatched from a p^^ ^ opportnrity 

Df. Row had kindly taken •*"** juiree of Captafa.Saxans. ThhjSve fifag- 
seenre *®°^^^^^fomafemnLdf.m«iima^ 

ments. con^ngof^ ride by rideof modern skdetow et the, 

ahu«.lo.werepWonthetaU^eh,ri^ SpiLawil^’i ^ters, 



MS mtedbauM, \ \ .tJri.T. 

valley of tbe Nerbudda frw to duriag W|^lie,^(MHM>Teped 

another locality of fossil de|M>Bitb It was accompanied by a map of the ooit'ntry. 

This paper and ihe fossU imiiees shall be given if possible in omr neat number, 
to satisfy the great ijj^riosity eseited hy the ususommon petfection of, the spe- 

The ijeologica) ipeeimena were aeoompaikled by samples of the coal dis- 
covered hy Captain whose report of loraj^ess in examinstion of 

the strata was also read. 

■ I, -I .,.>1,. — I H i II — 


l.— on ffte hn^nHliy qf RA^aytiha, and ilesercpfroa of Ihe Town €f ihat 
Ntm^ in J&aAdr, and qfa Hoi Spriny in the neighbouring HtlU* 
lUjagriha waS lABASA>rkmA*s capital city : — query — ^is it the R&jagriha, the 
capital of Pnhfhi proper, which was bnttt by Prithu, and taken by Bai^aua'is , 
brother of IC&ftSRKA, or is the tatter the same as Ri^tnehal ? Tlie present village 
Of Rjf^grihat or RAjgir, contains about BOO or 900 houses, and is situated about 
13 or 14 m0e8 S. 6. W. of the town of Behar^ on the north side of a range of hills 
of that name Ahttle way up a valley, south of the village, aie a num* 

her of hot^sprhigs, Uiiuilar to that at Monghir, In the hottest spring the water 
stood at lOB^ in October, when the temperature of the atmosphere was about 70». 
The water on' a'rougbi examination was found to contain a very minute portion of 
nitre, or a substance resembling it. These springs are considered sacred by tbe 
Hindds. Farther Up the valley expands into an open plain, surrounded by hiUsr 
about one and a half or two triilds in diameter, where in several places the remains of 
^e old city of Jarasandha is pointed out. There is a tradition of a great battle 
having been fought there between the Jains, under Sruenkr a Mahdrdja, and Jara- 
ranpha, or his successors ; and a cave in the side of one of the bills, (similar in 
shape to those near GyahJ is pointed out as the place where one of the parties 
concealed all his treasure : tradition says, it is still to be found. 

There is stiH an establishment of Jains hi RAjgir : they have a number of small 
temples on the tope of dhp neighbouring hills, and at a place called Pava Puri, 
six or seven loQes east from RA00r^ m the i^tre of a small lake, is one of some 
importanca, which is visited by numerous Jains on their way to, and from, Pd- 
risnhth* * T. R. 

2. — Ngie on 4he Temfibrainre qf Welle at Ndhan* 

With reference to the Rev. Mr. Evbrrst's Remarks on tbe Climate of the Fossil 
Elephant, (Art. 111. January J^o.) the fdllqwiug observations relative to the tem- 
perature of Ndhan, may1(iin absence of> better information) be useful. 

November 7. Temperature of several springy issuing from the north-side of 
the hill, on winch NAhun is situated, 70i to Tii9 ; water exposed in Boulis, 64 


to S^, Ohservadop^ taken in the cvenit^ ^ 
^^nair.^]^^ Shade. 

shade. 

7;^ HO® ; 62® 66 

» 59 ^ 64 67® 

9 h6 ' ' 64 " #65 

10 56 64 i' 


Winds. 

S. W. cloudy. 

S. W. 61§ shortly after 8un-8et> 
W. 67® 2 p. M. 
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tibe looamito «f * 

it Mcmt iinprobkWe finilt wiBl47ff"^P' ' „ 

X'ordM iMti U m »*iW(W wf'^Prftdfi^ 

«dM*i «»y <w> 40 »«>»» ^ 

winter hftbittttioik* I iMWa*^ ^ v v » ^ « 

Hu Mr. Futitina agfitlUm »)} t #l #y » > »» > <n#*i i^l«t 

region> where each plantu iwJtaiiPlf ? |iW|w* «)lllltt^ « We dunot rap- 

poH the le«TU,«if tree jt»nui itWWWr **wei»4. pf letiM 

wilhout being ia|litMd.'' t* '*'‘* *’ ' f aJ*'^ ** 


3— JiWi tfltkfh , 

On the KNdi or 17«»M«ylut, p «« M i* W«N«* Sdiuw, 

nnne DJUta ShUM, «lWi mOMm. «W hMttaWw «< We Wlage here 
ftmuehed the foUowing peHSeolew, wMph ee^ewfcdteabytiWM eneoonte • Mnnt 

noon, thewmdbeingfrowWe wet*, elide aWutof higiL 
wind, acoompamed wih waoh d«;t, whiW dfeagei «be ^tam^o *» • w^diah 
ydlowhne. ramr on ; the Mnt appeered to eatepd tohtoe«h eho«t«0 jrarde, ehap- 
mraweie carried off, end treu blowndown. Whe* We etetto hed pueed orer, they 
found the ground, south of thoviUage, to Uie otomt oi tew bigahe, strewed with 
ftih, in number not leu Web Ww pr four WowMwd. VheWfcWtoeeHof theCaulwe 
sperm, (Clupea cultrate, Shakupeu’s Hiehonaryt) ^ ppan ok leu he length, end 

from one and ihalftohslf a wu in weight, when to«nd,Wejrwnre ell dead and dry. 

ChaJwa fish are found in the tanlte and Hwirs tlMfapiNlW^X'WWepd, The nearest 
tank in which there is water w edmnt half a mile south of the rfUage. The Jnmnn 
runs shout tbioe miteS south Of toe vtilago, the Oangee U anlu N, by E. Ths 
hsh were not eaten , it is amd. that in the pan they toned into bleed I B. 

Allahabadt June 26* 1834, 


4 , — TVan^ffO^KMi# J^TF’e 

rwe ha%e given an analyaw of the l 3 lh woluw of tn* UWWMWg odteclions m wol. »L 

ingesisro 

Tho contents of the I4th wolnme Mt ** Hbtoirlcjft lUweit of the Proccedinge of 
the Europeans at Japan, hyG. E. Jlwme*, ohrtf of ton Nethertand trade at 
Japan.” Also a “ Treatiuon Acupnnctnto, by Dr. Vow Sinnoin.” 

The whole of the ISth rototoe is a VhwmtipiPP'of the Jem language, by the late 
Mr. Cour. D* OnonT, pnhliehad at Batwna by Mr. Onnlona, Director of the 
Java Institotion at SoeiwAorfo* 


5 .- 


-Frofecftoi* tkmed Sk^f ^tokj^om Rust, 

Seneant Doon, late overaoer of tbe Inma4 woitet* oonetmctod a 
which he painted with two coatf cSf white lea<l * ke then gave it a coat of 
lard, about the thickneai? of a coat ofp»in^f wad latter, c^ 

of paint each coat was allowed to dry thorongtOy. the buoy was tiheit |ddced iA 

’ the river, bo aa to remain cOntupally under water sW the rains, or nearly a 

When taken up, the cxperimeiM! was fwind to hate enoceeded complete, [HjMdllin 

water penetfated to the tin, a galvanic actinn would Ww caused a ny^d 

of the iron. If the iron however were cwfo^oUy eoatod on Ihe edges and j«hk4»> 

the tin would form a perfect protection, withottt the aid of paint or greBseo] A. 
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I, — Memoir on the XPshek Sfnte of Kokan^ property eaUed Khoke»d, (the 
Ancient Ferghana,) in Central Asia. By W. H. Wathsi^, Eeq, Pereim 
Secretary to the Bombay Government, Stc, 

[Read at the Meetiii|^ of tJie 6th Aiigitiit.] 

Dvrino the last few years, circumstances have taken place which have 
caused the Muhammedan inhabitants of Central Asia, and even of 
Chinese Tartary, to prefer, in performing their pilgrimage to Mecca, 
the circuitous route of Bokhara or Samarkand, Kdnddz, Taosh Kurgddn, 
Balkh, Kdbul, Kandahar, and Kelaut!-Nasir, and Beki, to Somniany. 
whence they pass . in boats to Bombay, and from the latter port to 
Judda, to either the road through Russia round the Caspian vid Astra- 
khan, or the more direct one through Persia » 

The causes which have led to this change of their accustomed route, 
which was through Russia, are said to be — firsts some misunderstanding 
betwixt the Cossac tribes, under the induence oi Russia, and those of 
the Kokan prince, in consequence of which, the Russian government 
is said to have stopped the commtmication through its territpry, Wi^ 
regard to Persia, the bigotted feelings of its inhabitants, who are Shiahs, 
against the Tartars, who are of the opposite sect of the Sunis, hM 
long deprived the pilgrims from Tartary of aH access to its ten^ory, 
so that there remains no other way of performing the pUgrimage e|&^t 
through the Afghan provinces. 

These circumstances have led to the resort pUgrims to Bmnhay, 
from countries situate in the very heart of Asia. I calculate that withiil 
the last two years, at least three hundred zefdots of this deat^jtion 
have arrived at Bombay from the cities of Bokhara, 
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Kokan, and Y^kend. Among tfaoae who airived db^ixg/lh^ present 
year« 1634, was a noble of high ^lik of Kokan ; his name vrat9 Kboja 
Bsh/dur KHj6f, who held the of Khu'sh Bs*oi, and was prime 
minister to the prince of that country"; his son, said to be foster-brother 
to the same prince, and a suite of about twenty followers, aqcompanled 
him. 

On my hearing of the arrival of these illustrious strangers, I took the 
first opportunity of forming an acquaintance with them, with the view 
of obtaining information respecting the state of things in a country so 
little known* to Europeans, and I collected the following particulars. 

In the first place, I shall endeavour to describe the geographical 
situation of this country, as well as the information received will enable 
me. 

The principality of Kokan appears to be situated between the parallels 
of from thirty-nine degrees to fifty-five degrees of north latitude, and 
to extend from the sixty-fifth to the seventy -fifth degree of east longi- 
tude. 

On the east, it is bounded by the country of Kashgar, in Chinese 
Tartary, the river Oxus or Amu is its limit ; to the south-east, Ba- 
dakhshan, Kaviategin, and Derw4z ; west, it is bounded by theBokhdra 
territory ; and north and north-west, by Russian Tartary, and the 
Steppes occupied by the roving Cossacs, under the influence of Russia. 

This country, with the exception of the Steppes adjoining the Russian 
frontiers, and the sandy deserts lying betwixt it and the Bokhdra 
territory, is said to be very populous and fertile, and being watered 
by many streams and rivers, which have their source in the Ulugh 
Tdgh, and other mountains, and which mostly flow into the Sir or 
Sihiin, the ancient Jaxartes, all the fruits of temperate climates are 
produced in great abundance, especially apples. The melons are very 
superior. Barley and wheat are also raised, the former in great quan- 
tity. 

A few words will suffice to give the history of this country: — ^Tradition 
states it to have been under the rule of Avrasiab, king of Turdn, 
whose wars with the Persians are commemorated in the Shdh-ndma of 
FiRDOtJBi. The present city of Turkistdn is said to have been his capital. 
It was overrun by the Arabs in the third century of the Hijra. Subse- 
quently the Sultdns of the Samdni dynasty annexed it to their 
empire. It then fell, in the thirteenth century, with the rest of Asia, 
to the conquering armies of ChengIz KnANf; afterwards, on the 

* It has not been visited by Europeans, I believe, since the 14th century. 

t On the death of ChengIz, it became the portion of his eldest son Ja'ghata'i, 
or Chaghatair, 
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dediine and dii^^ti of the Mongol EmpirOy under hie snecseisebral i||i^ ' 
Conquered by the famous Aiiia Tmu'a, 'who bequeathed it to one of 
his sons : from whom it descended, to the famous Babbr* who reign^ 
at the city called at present Andejhn^ hut whi<di was formerly oaB^l 
Alm^lij, or " The Place of Apples/^ fromthenuinber of orchards of ap- 
ple trees, by which it was surrounded. Shortly after the accession 0f 
Babbr, about 1520*, the U'sbek Tartars were forced by the rising 
power of the Riissians to abandon the southern parts of Siberia, &c., 
which had formed part of the Tartar kingdom of Kiptchak ; on their 
way southward, under the command of their leader Shu ban! Khah, 
they overran all the states of Central Asia, Bokhara, Samarkand, &c., 
and after a brave resistance, Baber, among the rest of the princes of 
that country, was obliged to abandon his patrimonial kingdom, and fly 
to Kabul, where he fixed his government, and whence having con- 
centrated his forces, he invaded India, took Delhi in 1526, and there 
estabhshedthe present Moghul dynasty; ever since the flight of Babbr, 
the country of Kokan has fceen governed by U'sbek princes, who trace 
their descent from Chenoiz Khan, and who transferred the capital 
from Andej^n to Kokan. 

The state of Kokan consists of eight extensive governments, each 
deriving its name from its chief town ; these are — to the south-west 
of the city of Kokan the fortified town of Urutippa, and its depend- 
ent district ; to the west, the ancient city and dejiendancy of Kojend 
on the Sihun or Jaxartes ; to the south-east, the districts of Uch and 
Marghilan ; to the north-east, Nemengiin and Andejan : to north and 
north-west, the cities of Tashkend and Turkistan, with their districts : 
these with Kokan form together eight distinct governments. 

The districts of Tashkend was till lately under a separate chief, who 
was a Syed called Yonis KnojBHt, but has been taken from his sons 
by the present Khan of Kokan. 

The governors of all these provinces are appointed and removed by 
the Khan, or king, at pleasure ; they are all military commanders, and 
generally hold the rank of Ming-Bdshis, or commander of one thou- 
sand horse. The king is not, as in Persia, dependent for support on the 
warlike tribes, but keeps up a standing army of cavalry, which is support- 
ed by an allowance of grain and forage from the districts in which they 

* They are called U'sbek from a descendant of ChengIz Kha'n, who was the 
head of the golden horde, and so beloved, that they adopted his name. In like man- 
ner the Noghai Tartars have obtained their peculiar appellation ; they belonged to 
the Great Horde. 

t Khojeh is a title given by the Tartars to Syedsi as Sherif in T^keyi and 
Meer and Shah in India. \ . v 
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fire stationed, besides a small amount of pay. The bf itlfaBtry h 
unknown. The Khan is said in cases of emergency to be able to Mug 
60,000 horse into the field. 

Most of the inhabitants of this kingdom, with the exception of the 
Cossac hordes, on the borders of Russia and the Karghiz, towards 
K4shgar, are Tf sbeks, who cultivate the ground themselves. In some 
parts there are T&jiks*, or people of Persian extraction, who sp^k 
that language, and are as serfs to the U'sbek lords, whose estates 
they cultivate. 

Kokan, the capital, is said to be a very large and populous city, it is 
not surrounded by a wall ; its population is reported to exceed that of 
Bokhara, and it is said to contain one hundred colleges and five hun- 
dred mosquesf ; the number of its inhabitants is rated at 100,000 ; it has 
many beautiful orchards, and is situated upon two small rivers, called 
the Akslii and the Karisdi, which fall into the Sihun or Jaxartes, 
near Kojend. It contains a large colony of Jews ; about twenty Hindus, 
and many Cashmerians ; no Armenians; but there are some Noghai 
Tartars from Russia, especially one, who is a watch-maker. 

The Ulema, or literati, are well read in the Persian classics, and the 
Persian language is spoken with nearly the same accent as by the 
Afghans ; the dialect difiers much f^om that now used in Persia, and 
more resembles that of the 1 6th century. Many ^Turki compositions 
are also read and admired ; the Turki spoken in this ’'country, is what 
is called the Jaghatdit, and differs much from the Turki of Constanti- 
nople, which however derives its origin from it. 

The climate seems to verge on extremes : — in the winter, great cold 
prevails, and much snow falls ; in the summer again the heat is 
oppressive. 

The natives are as bigotted Muhammedans as those of Bokhara. A 
mohtesib goes round and bastinadoes any one caught smoking tobacco. 

* The word Tl^ik was first used to distinguish those who had been subject to 
the Arab rule in contradistinction to the invading Turks, 
t* I suspect my informant of some exaggeration here. 

t The Jdgha^ Turki is the language of Central Asia, from the river Ural to 
the Oxus,aiid from the Caspian to Yarkend, (in many of the cities however Persian 
is generally spoken and understood ;) this refined dialect of the ancient Turki was 
called Jaghatm, from having been much polished and refined during the reign of 
Jagha'ta'i Kha^n, the son ofCHENoiz. From this language is derived the language 
of the Turki of Constantinople, of the Turkmans, and of the EUuat of Turkish 
origin in Persia, though these dialects differ considerably now from tbe mother 
tongue, and in the Usmalfi Turki, so much Arabic and Persian has been intro- 
duced as to render thiff language very difficult to be understood by the natives 
of Tartary. 
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Wit« and danc^ women are most strictly prohilMted^ They jbf 
Suai sect, and follow the observances of Abo HANivEa ; tiiiey detest 
Shiahs, and call them worshippers of Ali. Much smdking and 
iog of kimmia^ privately does take place. Horsef flesh is considfei^d A 
great luxury, and often sold in the b^ars. * 

The present KtlAk or king (for Khan is considered a very high title 
in Tartary) is named Mahombd Ali : his father was Omak Kh/n j 
his uncle, who reigned conjointly with his father, was named A^Liit 
Khan ; their father was Naub Butkh Khan, whose grand«father was 
Sbubuoh Bs'o, who claimed his descent from CHSKoiz Khan. The 
present Khan succeeded on his father’s death, which happened about 
twelve years ago. 

1 shall now attempt to portray the political relation in which this 
state stands with reference to its neighbours, and give an*account of 
them ; — and first of Chinese Tartary. That part which is contiguous to 
Kokan is the government of Kashgar, which has under it the pro- 
vinces of Y^rkend, Khoten, Auksd, and Turfan, (called by the Chinese 
Sining ;) these are all Mohammedan countries, which became subject to 
China in 1759, in the reign of the Empero^-t Kienluno. Hostilities 
existed some years ago betwixt Kokan and China, but after a war of 
some continuance, the cause of which I shall hereafter explain, peace 
was concluded betwixt the Khan and the Chinese, and is likely to be 
permanent. 

South of the Khan’s territory is the extensive and mountainous 
country of Karrategin, until of late ruled by sovereigns universally 
believed by the tradition of the country to be descended from Alex- 
ander THE Great. On the death of the last Shah, or king, his sons 
disputed and fought amongst themselves for the succession, and in 
consequence, their kingdom fell an easy prey to the king of Derw^z, a 
T4jik prince, and is still under his rule : these unfortunate descendants 
of Alexander are said by my informants to be wandering about in 
poverty, and subsisting on the charity of the surrounding princes. 
Several were at Kokan, and others at Bokhara. 

Badakhsh&n,, and the countries of Kundiiz, Tash-kurghan, and Balkh 
are under a powerful U'sbek chief called Murad Ali Be g, who 
lately acquired Balkh, &c. from the sons of Kiljch Ali Khan. 
With these states and the Khan of Kokan a good understanding exists. 

• A tpiritaoiifl liquor made from mare’s milk. 

t Horses baring any defect, disabUng them from work, are fattened for this 
purpose. 

t The same Emperor to whose court l4>rd MACARTNkr went as Ambesasdor* 
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Bshadub Khan, son of Mun/n Bb^g, is the reif^ning^ prince of 
Bokhara and Samarkand, and their dependencies ; the last named city 
is at present much reduced in both size and population : there are 
several maguihcent remains of the buildings erected by the famous 
TiMu'a, and there is Among the rest, a block of blue marble or jasper 
called the K^^Tdrish, formerly used as a throne by the Tartar 
emperors, and said to have been brought by Timu'r from one of Chbn- 
o(z Khan’s palaces in Mongol Turtary*, which to this day is an object 
of great importance to the Chinese, who wish to take it to China from 
some superstitious ideas they connect with it, and the prosperity of the 
present Mantchu dynasty. 

The present Kha^n of Kokan is on terras of amity with the sovereign 
of Bokhara. 

The part of the Russian Eminre which touches on this territory is 
dependent on the government of Orenburg and Tomsk. The boun- 
dary of the two states is defined by the river called by the U'sbeks 
the Kdk-Sii, or blue river, probably tlie Irtish. 

yhe political relations of this state with Russia are as follows ; 

Much uncertainty having prevailed respecting the limits of the two 
nations, and disputes having constantly occurred, owing to the Cossac 
hordes of the one encroaching upon the Steppes occupied by those of the 
other, and vice versA, about six or seven 3^ears ago envoys were deput- 
ed by Russia to the Kha'n of Kokan, to fix the limits definitively ; these 
envoys came from Orenburg, and brought with them os presents from 
the emperor, (whom the U'sbeks call the Auk Kha"n, or White King,) 
several mirrors of very large dimensions, a musical clock, and guns and 
pistols. After some negociation, it was settled that the river called the 
Kuk-Su, or blue river, should be the boundary between the two states, 
the Cossac hordes of Russia keeping to the north of it, and those of 
either state not to pass that river to the south or north. Beacons also 
were erected along the line of frontier. My informants said, however^ 
that within the last three years the Russians have encroached upon 
those limits, and erected forts to the south of the river. The Khan on 
this account lately deputed an envoy to St. Petersburg, withau elephant 
and some Chinei^ slaves, as a present to His Czarish Majesty, of whose 


* The foUovflag )i an account of this wonderful block of marble or jasper, as 
given by BA'WBaIn bis memoirs : — Towards the hill of Kohik, there is a small 
garden, wherein is an open hall, within which is a large throne of a single block of 
blue jasper, abont 28 or 30 feet long, and 10 or 10 broad, and 2 in height. This 
throne was said to have been brought from Chinese Tartary, probably from one of 
CHENuiz Kha^n’s Urdus.*’ 
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arrival however no news had been received^ when my informdiaiW 
their country about a year ago- ^ ’ 

With respect to the other great empire, China, which to the 
eastward of this country, a good understanding seems to have exii^ed' 
for many years between the two governments, until a circomstahee 
occurred about seven or eight years ago, which led to hostilities ; thk 
was the rebellion of jEHANoia Khoja of K&shgar : this person, whn 
laid claim to the sovereignty of that country, and whose ancestors are 
said previous to the Chinese conquest to have held the chief authority 
there, having been worsted in some encounter with tlie Chinese, was 
compelled to fly the country, and take refuge with the roving hordes 
of Kirghiz subject to the Kh^n, and subsequently fell into the hands of 
Mohammed Ai-i, who kept him under honorable restraint at his capital. 
Je'hanoik having however eflected his escape, made his way again 
to the Kirghiz encampments, and having prevailed on them to join 
him, invaded the Chinese territory. The sovereign of Kokan also being 
irritated at the bad treatment shewn to the Muhammedan subjects of 
Tartary by the Chinese authorities, advanced with his troops on K&sh- 
gar ; surprized the Chinese general in hie cantonment near that 
place, and cut up the Chinese army. The Khoja also got possession of 
the city and fort of Kdshgar ; subsequently the Kha'n*b cavalry 
over-ran the whole of Chinese Tartary, and got possession* ofYdrkend, 
Auksu, and Khoten. Jehangie Khoja however becoming jealous of the 
Kha'n, and suspicious of treachery, drew off his troops in a northerly 
direction, and a large Chinese force advancing, Muh a mmed A li with- 
drew to his own country. The rebel was eventually seized by the Chinese, 
sent to the emperor, and cut to pieces in his presence. An envoy was 
then sent from Pekin, (which the U'sbeks call Baujin,) to negotiate 
peace, which was made on condition of the Muhammedans at K4shgar 
being subjected to the rule of a deputy of the Khan in all matters of 
religion, the Kha'n being allowed a share in the transit duties, and 
binding himself to keep the Kirghiz in subjection, and to assist the 
Chinese in case of any insurrection in Chinese Tartary in future ; ever 
since which time, the two governments have been on the best terms, 
and a reciprocal interchange of presents takes place. The present Chinese 
Governor of Kashgar is n Muhammedan, called Yunis WanO. The 
Chinese are said to keep a force of about twenty thousand infant^ itt ' 
their Muhammedan dependencies in Tartary, 4f which ten thousand 
are stationed at K&shgar. The Chinese troops are said to be stationed 
in separate cantonments, which the U’sbeks term Gulbighs, outside of 
the towns. One of my informants had been at K^hgar, Y&rkend, and 
V The Kha'n has hence taken the title of Ghazi or Victorious over infldels. 
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Khoten, with the Khan’s aray; he describes Y4rkend as a beaiitt^ 
fel larg^ city, much like Bombay, and abounding in dancing ^rU, 
musicians, &c. They made slaves of all the Chinese they took priwners* 
The Chinese viceroy resides at Kashgar ; he is generally a Mimtr 
chu* (Mantchn Tartar) appointed from Pekin, as are the governors 
of TurfAn, Auksu, Y&rkend, and Khoten; they are all however subje^ 
to the Urgarh Wang, or viceroy. These countries have been subject to 
China about seventy-five years. The distance from Kashgar to Pekin 
is estimated as two months* journey of a caravan. All these cities 
contain a considerable population of Chinese colonists, besides the 


original Muhammedan inhabitants. 

The J&gathai Turki is principally spoken ; but Mantchu and Chinese 
are also prevalent. 


On the Commercial Intercourse between Kokan and the 
neighbouring states. 

Free intercourse is allowed by the Chinese government to subjects 
of Kokan resorting to Kishgar and the other Muhammedan depen- 
dencies of that empire, for purposes of commerce. Religious mendicants 
are also admitted ; this permission is however solely extended to those 
countries. No one of whatever denomination would be allowed to 
enter China Proper under any pretence whatever, even in case of an 
embassy ; it is necessary for application to be made to the Viceroy 
Yunis Wang, at Kashgar, and no one is allowed to proceed until an 
order be received from Pekin. 

The trade between the two countries is conducted as follows ; cara* 
vans come from Southern China by way of Khoten to Y^kend and 
thence to K&shgar ; they bring tea glued together, and formed int® 
tiie shape and consistency of unbaked bricks ; silk piece goods, satin, 
porcelain, and various other articles. Tea, however, is the principal ar- 
ticle of import ; its consumption being general throughout Central Asia, 
where it is made much in the same way as in Europe, excepting that 
butter or fat is mixed with it. The merchandize is carried chiefly on 
horses, from thirty to forty bricks of tea form a load for a horse. From 
Kashgar the U'sbek merchants bring them to Kokan, whence they are 
exported on camels to Bokhara. The returns are said to be made in 
shawls, European articles, raw silk, horses, &c. No direct intercourse 
exists betwixt Koka^and India, owing to the jealousy of the Chinese 
government. The passage through Tibet to Cashmere, &c. is interdict- 
ed. Shawls and other Indian articles are brought by the cirC^toa$ 
route of K4bul, Balkh, and Bokhara. 


* Many are Muhammedans, 




trade withRussia is carried on by means of carataxis : tjm iSslbisi 
merchants meet those of Bokhara at Tashkhend, and forming one 
they proceed vik Turkistan through the Steppes occupied^by the CosAie^ 
part to Omsk, and part to Orenburg. The productions of China* raw 
silk, camlets, and cotton yam, are taken to Russia, and the returns are 
made in furs, gun barrels, and locks, cutlery, Russian leather, and o^ei^ 
Russian manufactures. The currency of Kokan consists of gold tiHas,*^ 
equal to about eight rupees in value, and a small silver coin, called a 
tunkha, nearly equivalent to half a rupee. 

The Usbeks who came to Bombay were quite ignorant of the English 
name and government. The only Feringis they had any idea of were 
the Russians. On being asked what- nation they supposed was the 
sovereign of Hindustan, they said they thought it was like Kkbul and 
Kandahar, under some Mussulman government; they expressed great 
horror at the Sikhs not allowing the Mohammedan religion to be pub- 
licly performed in the Panjab. They had first of all intended to go to 
Delhi, and thence to Calcutta, but this circumstance prevented them. 
They had strong letters of recommendation from Dost Muhammbd of 
Kkbnl to Sultan MuHAMMEnKnANof Peshawai , &c. They were generally 
liberal and well-informed. The young ‘man had read most of Uie Persian 
classics, and spoke Persian very well. They were much astonished at 
every thing they saw at Bombay, which they compared to the Chinese 
city of Yarkend. 1 took them a trip in the small steamer, which they 
considered as the work of magic, nor could I explain the efiects of 
steam so as to remove that idea. His Majesty's ship Melville, being 
in the harbour, I carried them on board her. At first they could not be 
persuaded that it was a ship : they thought it was a wooden fortress, 
erected on the bottom of the sea, by some extraordinary power. Sub- 
sequently, however, when they found she actually floated, they were 
more, astonished at what they called the great boat, for they had no 
word to express a ship in their language, nor had they even seen any 
thing larger than the ferry boats on the Oxus, and the country vessels 
in which they came to Bombay. Different from most Asiatics, they shewed 
a great deal of curiosity, and examined every thing narrowly ; they 
measured the ship by the number of paces they took, and the cannon 
ball by its apparent weight ; but what astonished them moat of 
the firing cannon with a lock like that of a gun, and ignition as prodoiCeil 
by a percussion tube. A native having illuminated his house wi^ gap, 
1 took them to see it : here again they could not account for such w 
efihet, except as produced by magic ; they frequently expressed, a wii^ 
that some Englishman would come to their country, and prol^ssed 
their readiness to assist him in penetrating even into Chinese "Tartary ; 
bqt they said that it would be next to impossible to enter China proper; 
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they invariably ^pohe of China by the name iCatbii (cathay) ai^ the 
emperor as the Kh6kMn. Russia, they called Urds. They were highly 
amused at the races, but said theirs which are held once a year were 
very superior. The English ladies they admired very much, but assert- 
ed their own were as fair and had more colour. The dress of the^ 
Usb^s is generally a small round cap of evnxine, a large flowing robe 
with an under dress and broad flowing trowsers ; like the Usmanlooa 
they wear a broad leathern belt round the waist. When they go out 
they always wear boots of black or shagreen leather ; their arms were 
Chinese short swords, and matchlocks with Russian barrels and daggers. 

They mentioned the fact of dreadful earthquakes having occurred in 
their country about three or four years ago. The Cholera also had ex- 
tended its ravages to the territory of their Kban. 

It is proper that I should state that this information was collected 
casually and in the course of many conversations 1 had with these per- 
sons; there may he some exaggeration, but I believe it may generally 
be depended upon. The Usbeks are a very straightforward, honest, and 
simple people, very unlike the Persians or other Asiatics, and much more 
approaching in their disposition and manners to Europeans. With regard 
to the rebellion of Jehangir Khojeh in Chinese Tartary, the truth of 
what they stated was fully borne out and verified by Mr. Lindsav, the 
lute Secretary to the Select Committee at Canton. 

In order to give a correct idea of the geographical situation of the 
kingdom of Kokan, I have appended to this memoir a map* of Central 
Asia, drawn up from the best authorities within my reach. The 
following genealogical table will also be useful to shew the descent of 
Uzbek, the founder of this horde, from Chengiz Khan. 

Alan CORA, widow of Dunbini Bayun. 

Tumenai Khan 

I 


Timfitcbfr, surnanied I 

CaENGiz Khan | 

! o 

T i ) 

Tclui Chu'chi* Ja'obata'1 Ga'taib. I 

I _ I 

I j Timur. 

Uzbek. Noghai. 

The tribes collected by Uzbek conquered Transoxiana, &c. 

The Koohai horde was subdued by the Russians, and these Tartars 
are now scattered throughout Siberia. 

* We regret being, obliged to omit this miqp, which however necessarily con- 
tains no matter new to geography, beyond perhaps the extension of the sway of 
the Kra’m of Kokan, as far north as the river Irtish. Any good map of Central 
Asia will be suSicient to elucidate the memoir.— ‘Eln, 
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n — Noteoftt PUytimaye tmdertaien by am Usbek uwifua ihia 
Khokemi or Kokan, in Tartary. through Ruotia, Sic. to Meoea, 
in conversation with the parties, by W. H. Wath«n, Msq, SsCi ‘ 

About fourteen years ago, A . D. 1820. our father had ahoose ahd rao^ 
estate in the city of Kokan: this he sold for four hundred gold pieces* in 
tila of Kokan is equal to about eight rupees,) or rather more than three 
thousnnd rupees, and having determined to abandon worldly cares, 
commence a religious life, he took leave of all his friends and relations* 
and proceeded on a journey, with the view of performing a pilgrimage 
to the sacred citie.^ of Mecca and Medina. We went from Kokan to 
T^shkend, which is eight days journey of a caravan : this is a large 
city, enclosed with a wall, and had been lately taken by our king from 
Ydnis Khoja’s sons; their father had held it as a iief from our 
government. At Taslikend we waited some days, until the caravan 
for Russia took its departure : the caravan consisted of about 50 or 60 
persons, mostly Bokhara ^nd Ta^hkend people. From Tashkend we 
then proceeded to a fortified town, called Turkistan, of rather smaller 
consequence than Tashkend. Leaving this city, we arrived in about ten 
days at a small place named Soz.iik. After this, we saw no more fixed 
habitations, until we had entered the Russian territory. The country 
consisted of immense Steppes of pasture land, the grass growing to 
a prodigious height, and it was occupied by' hordes of KuzzAks, who 
dwelt in small black tents, and ranged about from place to place. 
After passing through the hordes of KuzzAks subject to our sovereign, 
we arrived at the river called the Kdk-Sii, and on crossing it 
found the country occupied by Kuzzaks, dependent on the Russian 
king. CA'k Padshah, or White King.) We then arrived at a small place 
called Shumi *. here the Russians collected a toll from the people 
of the caravan ; but on being told we were pilgrims, they left us alone : 
the caravan dispersed at Shumi. We staid at this town two months, 
and lodged with a Nogai Tartar. We were two months on our journey 
from Tashkend to the Russian territory. We hired tliree kibitkas 
from the Nogais, and went in fifteen days to Omsk, which is a large 
fortified town. The Russian soldiers, dressed like yours, stopped 
us at the gates, but on being told we were pilgrims, allowed us to pass. 
We staid ten days there with a Nogai. We got a passport in the 
Russian language, from a great man, whom they called General; he bad 
long festoons of gold hanging from his shoulders, and was dressed iu 
black (dark-green). We left Omsk, and after passing through many 
places, the names of which wc do not remember, we arrived at a very 
large and ancient city, called Kazan. We were aliow^ to pass at the 
gates on shewing the passport we had obtained at Om^. We travel* 
2 c a 
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in kibitka^, or carnages ^Lrown "by one borse. We staid four 
at Kaz^n, during which was the month of Ramazan ; we lived with 
a Nogai Tartar, We x^esolved to go by water thence to Astrakh&n^ 
(the journey by land takes forty days.) At about one hour's distance 
from Kaz&n. we came to a large river*, and we embarked with 
several other merchants, Tartars, and Russians, on board a large boat 
about the size of a pat61a ; fhe owner of the boat was a Russian. About 
half way to Astrakhan, on the right bank of the river, our boat came to 
anchor off a large town named Sarat, where we staid six days : this town 
is smaller and more modern than Kazan. We then embarked, and 
arrived at Astrakhan in about forty-four days after leaving Kaz&n. 
We were stopped at the gates by the guard ; after examining our pass- 
port, they let us pass ; they were dressed like your people, except that 
their clothes were black (meaning dark -green). We staid one month with 
a Nogai there, as it was winter, and the country difficult to travel, owing 
to the snow and ice. After this, we hired kibitkas, and in twenty days 
arrived at a town where the Sultan of the Nogais resides. We cannot 
correctly recollect the name of the place, but it was something like 
Kvel. Three days journey from thence, we met with a river or branch 
of the sea, where was a Russian fort, with a small detachment of mili- 
tary; our passport was again looked at. We then crossed over and came 
to a desert of one day's journey in the carriages aforesaid; after which, 
we reached a village of the Cherkes (Circassians) ; they gave us a guide 
who brought us to a Muhammedan village, whence we went with a 
caravan to Hunufa (Hanapa). We had now entered the Roman (Turk- 
ish) territories. After a stay of ten days at that place, we took ship, 
and arrived safely at Rum (Constantinople) ; here we hired a house for 
three or four rupees per month, staid in that city four months, and passed 
over in a boat to Kskudari. We here purchased horses, and proceeded 
on horseback through many villages and towns until after forty or fifty 
days, we arrived at Shim (Damascus). We hired a house in this city, 
where we staid some time. We wished to visit Jerusalem, but the coun* 
try was a disturbed state, that we could not go for fear of the 

plundering Arabs. We then travelled to a town called Ghaza, and 
thence to Elarish, whence we went in twenty-five days to Cairo, the 
capital of f^ypt ; here we hired a house and remained three months. 
We tlien left for Suez, which port we reached on camels in four days ; 
here we embarked on board a vessel, and arrived at Judda in seventeen 
days. '' We put on the dress of pilgrims on board ship four days before 
we arrived at Judda. We reached Mecca in two days on camels; aiiived 
there in the month of Ramz&n. We hired a house there at four dollars 

^ The Volga. 
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per mensem, and after the pilgrimage -arw poformed, we w^ot 
caravan to Medina, where we anrived in twelve days. From Mc^nia 
came to Yamho, a aea-port ; thence we took ship to Cosaier, thm^ m 
four days we reached Kenneh; we then droppJK down the Nile to Caim, 
whence we went to Alexandria; there we took ship, and sailed to apladd 
called Adania ; we thence journeyed to a town called Katahia, thence th 
Boursa, then to another town called Adania, Scutari, and Rdm. At 
Constantinople we were directed by the Scutan’s minister to apply to 
the Russian ambassador for another passport. We took ship and arrived 
at Taridska*. Here we saw a large Russian fort. Thence we came to 
Astrakhan, from which place we proceeded round the head of the 
Caspian to the city of Orenbourg ; thence we went to a place called 
Ke^ziljer, the last town in the Russian territories. About tw^ve or 
thirteen days after passing through the hordes of wandering Kuzzdks, 
we crossed the Kiik-Sii river, and happily re-entered our prince’s 
territory. On both sides t^is river are hordes of roving Kuzz^ks ; those 
to the north are under Russia, to the south under our king. The river is 
very broad, and at times very full of water ; its current is very strong. 
We arrived after thirty days on camels at Soz4k ; hence we bent our 
steps to Turkistan, Tashkend, and Kokan. When we arrived, the Khan, 
our king, had just returned from his campaign in Chinese Tartary.; 
whither he had gone to assist JehanoIr Khoja Wano. jEHANofa 
Khoja was no rebel, as treated by the Chinese. His ancestors were the 
sovereigns of the country before the Chinese conquered it, that is of 
Kashgar. Our prince in some degree failed in his expedition against 
the Chinese ; this was owing to Jehangik Khoja’s not joining him 
cordially. ■ Our prince could not infuse confidence into his mind, and 
JsHANoiR wanted to conquer the country for himself. The consequence 
of that campaign, however, was that the Chinese agreed to our king’s 
supremacy over their Muhammedan subjects ; on the other hand, he is to 
keep the country in order, and be responsible for the Kirghiz and 
Muhammedan population. After our return, our father waited on the 
Shekh-ul Islam, who paid him great attention, as did all the ulema, 
and people in general ; but his other four sons died, on which he set out 
with us and our mother on a second pilgrimage, both our parents being 
determined to leave their bones in the holy land. Our good father how« 
ever died at Somniany. In the first instance our 400 tilas (gold pieces) 
carried us to Mecca. After all our expenditure there, we had one 
hundredf left, and on this we subsisted on our way back. We wefc 
seven years in performing our first pilgrimage, and returnii^ to our 
own country. We had no anxiety about being short in cash, as we knew 
• Taganroff.^ f Rupees 800. 
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had God for oar protector, and that he would bring us thfbdgh all 
adversities, according to his holy and immutable decrees, 

Tlie two young men, from whom 1 gleaned the above particulars, 
came to Bombay in the ftite of the vazir of Kokan ; their names were 
Haji Shah Ku'lI and Haji Shah Kalsnder ; they were very young 
when they performed the pilgrimage, being now only about thirty 'imd 
twenty-six years of age respectively. They have received a very good 
education, having a good acquaintance with the principal Persian 
anthors, and are well versed in Muhammedan science ; their father 
was a Mulla or Doctor of Law, and received his education partly at 
Kokan, and partly at Bokhara ; he also travelled to Kabul to become 
Initiated in Sdfeism by a famous nakshbaudy pir or seer of that place. 


111 . — European Speculations on Buddhism., By B. H. Hodgson, Esq, 
C, S, Resident at Nipaly S^c, 

In the late M. Abel Remusat's review of my sketch of Buddhism, 
(Journal des Savans, Mai, 1831,) with the perusal of which I have 
just been favoured by Mr. J. Prinsep, there occurs (p. 2G3) the fol- 
lowing passage : ** L'nne des croyances les plus iinportantes, e’t celle 

sur la quelle Tessai de M. Hodgson fournit le moiiis de lumi^res, cst 
celle des avdnemens ou incarnations {avatdra), Le nom de Tathdgata 
(avenu’*’) qu*on donne k Sakia n’est point explique dans son mdmoire; 
Ct quant uux incarnations, le religleux dont les reponses ont fourui la 
substance de ce mdmoire, ne seinble pas eii reconnoitre d’autres. que 
celles des sept Bouddhas. 11 est pourtant certain qu’on encompte une 
infinite d’autres; ct les lamas du Tibet se considferent eux m^mes comme 
autant de diviiiilds incarndes pour Ic sulut Jes hommes/' 

I confess 1 am somewhat surprised by these observations, since what* 
ever degree of useful information relative to Buddhism my essays in 
the Calcutta and London Transactions may furnish, they profess not to 
give any, (save ex vi necessitatis) concerning the ‘ veritkble nonsens* 
of the system. And in what light, I pray you, is sober sense to regard 
** une infinite" of phantoms, challenging belief in their historical exis- 
tence as the founders and propagators of a given code of laws ? The 
hallita Vistara gravely assigns 505, or according to another copy, 550, 
kvatdrs to Sakya alone. Was I seriously to incline to the task of 
collecting and recording all that is attributed to these palpable nonenti^ 
ties 9 or, was it merely desired that I should explain the rationale of the 
doctrine of incarnation ? If the latter only be the desideratum, here is 
a summary recapitulation of what 1 thought 1 had already sufficiently 
explidned. 

* A radical mistake ; see the sequel. 
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The scale of Bauddha perfectibility has countless degrees* siwrwd-.of' 
which towards the summit express attributes really divme* bowe^ 
short of the transcendeutal glory of a tathdgata in mrvrUti. Never* . 
theless, these attributes appertain to persons subject to mortal births 
and deaths, of which the series is as little limited as is that scale of 
cumulative merits to which it expressly refers. But, if the scale of' 
increasing merits, with proportionate powers in the occupiers of ea oh 
grade, have almost infinite extent, and yet mortal birth cleave to every 
grade but the very highest, what wonder that men-gods should be 
common ? or, that the appearance again in the flesh, of beings, who me 
far more largely gifted than the greatest of the devatas, should be 
called an avatdr P Such avatars, in all their successive mortal advent# 
till they can reach the estate of a tathdgata, are the arhantas, scoA the 
hodhisatwas, the pratydka and the srdvaka- Buddhas, They are gods 
and far more than gods ; yet they were originally, and still quoad birth 
and death are, mere men. When I stated that the divine Lamas of 
Tibet are, in fact, arhantds ; but that a very gross superstition had 
wrested the just notion of the character of the latter to its own use, 1 
thought I had enabled every reader to form a clear idea of that marvel 
of human folly, the immortal mortals, or present palpable divinities of 
Tibet! How few and easy the steps from a theory of human perfecti* 
bility, with an apparently interminable metempsychosis, to a practical 
tenet such as the Tibetans hold ! 

But Remusat speaks of the incarnations of the tathdgatas : this is 
a mistake, and a radical one. A tathdgata may be such whilst yet 
lingering in the flesh of that mortal birth in which he reached tlua 
supreme grade ; — and here, by the way, is another very obvious founda* 
tion for the Tibetan extravagance — ^but when once, by that body’s decay,, 
the tathdgata has passed into nirvritii, he can never be again incar* 
nated. The only true and proper Buddha is the Maha Ydnikn or Tathdm 
gata Buddha, Such are all the ' sapta Buddha of whom it is abundantly 
certain that not one ever was, or by the principles of the creed, could 
be, incarnated. Sakya’s incarnations all belong to the period preced* 
ing his becoming a Tathdgata, Absolute quietism is the enduring state 
of a Tathdgata : and, had it been otherwise. Buddhism would have been 
justly chargeable with a more stupendous absurdity than that from 
which Remusat in vain essays to clear it. ‘ Plusieurs absoius — plu- 
sieurs inflnis’ there are ; and they are bad enough, though the absolute 
infinity be restricted to the fruition of the subject. But the case would 
have ‘been tenfold worse had activity been ascribed to these bmngs ; 
for we should then have had an unlimited number of infinite ruling provi* 
dences I The infinite of the Buddhists is never incarnated; nor the finite 
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di the BrabmaoB. Avatdrs «re an essential and conalstent part ^ l^b* 
nemnism — an unessential and inconsistent part of Buddhism : and there 
always this material difference between theai;ufdrof the former andof the 
latter, that whereas in the one it is an incarnation of the supreme and in* 
finite spirit, for recognised purposes of creation or rule ; in the other, it 
is an incarnation of a mere human spirit — (however approximated by its 
own efforts to the indnite) and for what purpobe it is impossible to say, 
conBistenthf withthe principles of the creed, I exclude here all consideration 
of the dhyinu or celestial Buddhas, because Rsmusat's reference is ex- 
pressly to the seven mdnushi or human ones, 

Ihe word tatkdgata is reduced to its elements, and explained in thi-ee 
ways— 1st, thus gone, which means gone in such a manner that he (the 
tathdgatn) will never appear again ; births having been closed by the 
attainment of perfection. 2nd, thus got or obtained, which is to say, 
(cessation of births) obtained, degree by degree, in the manner describ- 
ed in theBauddha scriptures, and by observance of the precepts therein 
laid down. 3rd, thus gone, that is, gone as it (birth) came — the pyr- 
rhonic interpretation of those who hold that doubt is the end, as well as 
beginning, of wisdom ; and that that which causes birth, causes likewise 
the ultimate cessation of them, whether that ‘ final close' be conscious 
immortality or virtual nothingness. Thus the epithet tatkdgata, so fat 
from meaning * come' (avenu), and implying incarnation, as Rkmusat 
supposed, signifies the direct contrary, or ‘gone for ever,* and expressly 
announces the impossibility of incarnation ; and this according to all 
the schools, sceptical, theistic, and atheistic. 

I shall not, I suppose, be again asked for the incarnations of the 
taihdgatas^. Nor, 1 fancy, will any philosophical peruser of the above 
etymology of this important word have much hesitation in refusing, on 
this ground alone, any portion of his serious attention to the ‘ infinite* 
of Buddhist avatdrs, such as they really are. To my mind they belong 
to the very same category of mythological shadows with the infinity of 
distinct Buddhas, which latter, when I first disclosed it as a fact in re- 
lation to the belief of these sectaries, led me to warn my readers ” to 
keep a steady eye upon the authoritative assertion of the old scriptures, 
that Sakva is the 7 th and last of the Buddhas^'* 

The purpose of my two essays on Buddhism was to seize and render 
intelligible the leading and least absurd of the opinions and practices of 
these religionists, in order to facilitate to my countrymen the study of 

* To the question, what is the tath&gaia, the most holy of Buddhist sor^Msires 
retumeth for answer, ‘ It does not oome again, it does not come again.* 

t Asiatic Researches, voL xvi. p. 445, 



an entirely new and cUfficult Bubject in those orij^iAal 
ties* which I had discoTered and placed within their reach, but 
interpreters of which, I knew, were accessible to them, in 
in Europe. 

I had no purpose, nor have I, to meddle with the interminable sheer 
absurdities of the Bauddha philosophy or religion ; and, had I not bees 
called upon for proofs of the numerous novel statements my two essays 
contained, I should not probably have recurred at all to the topic. But 
sensible of the prevalent literary scepticism of our day and race, I have 
answered that call, and furnished to the Royal Asiatic Society, a copi- 
ous selection from those original works which 1 had some years previ • 
ously discovered the existence of in Nipal. I trust that a further con- 
sideration of my two published essays, as illustrated by the new paper 
just mentioned, will suffice to remove from the minds of my continental 
readers most of those doubts of Remusat, the solution of which does 
not necessarily imply conversancy on my part with details as absurd as 
interminable, I cannot, ho-^eever, be answerable for the mistakes of my 
commentators- One signal one, on the part of the lamented author in 
question, I have just discussed : others of iioportance I have adverted 
to elsewhere : and I shall here condne myself to the mention of one 
more belonging to the review from which I have quoted. In speaking 
of the classification of tlie people, Rrmusat considers the vajra achdrya 
to be laics ; which is so far from being true that they and they alone 
constitute the clergy. The hkikshtka can indeed perform some of the 
lower offices of religion ; but the vajra achdrya solely are competent 
to the discharge of the higher ; and, in point of fact, are the only real 
clergy. That the distinction of clerus et laicus in this creed is alto- 
gether an anomaly, resulting from the decay of the primitive asceticism 
of the sect, I have endeavoured to shew elsewhere, and cannot afford 
room for repetition in this place. 

The critics generally have been, I observe, prompt to adopt my cau- 
tion relative to local superstitions, as opposed to the original creed of 
the Bauddhas. But they have can’ied their caution too far. and by so 
doing, have cast a shade of doubt and suspicion over things sufficiently 
entitled to exemption therefrom. Allow me, then, to reverse the medal, 

« Nearly 50 vols. in Sanscrit, and four times as many in the language of Tibet, 
were sent by me to Calcutta between the years 1824, and 30. The former had 
never been before heard of, nor the latter possessed, by Europeans. 

{;Seq.*be notices of the contents of the Tibetan works and their Sanscrit origihab 
by M. CsoMA ])E Kanos, and by Professor H. H. Wilson in the ard voU 
lugs, and Ist vol. Journal. As. Soc. — En. 
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. jutd to shew the growidB qpon which a great degree <rf, oeri g^^ ty 
uniformity may always be preram^ to exist in reference to this cmid, 
be it professed where it may. 

Buddhism arose in an age and country celebrated for literature ; and 
the consequence was* that its doctrine and discipline were fixed by means 
of one of the most perfect languages in the world (Sanscrit), during, or 
imimediately after, the age of its founder. 

Nor, though furious bigots dispersed the sect, and attempted to 
destroy its records, did they succeed in the latter attempt. The refugees 
found, not only safety, but protection, and honour, in the immediately 
adjacent countries, whither they safely conveyed most of tlieir books* 
and where those books still exist, either in the original Sanscrit, or in 
most carefully-made translations from it. The Sata Sahaerika, Prajna 
Paramita, and the nine Dharmas, discovered by me in Nipal, are as indis- 
putably original evidence of Buddhism as the Vddas and Purdnas are of 
Brahmanism. TheKdhgyur of Tibet has been proved to have been render- 
ed into Tibetan from Sanscrit, with pains and fidelity : and if the numer- 
ous books of the Burmese and Ceylonese be not originals, it is certafn 
that they were translated in the earlier ages of Buddhism, and that they 
were rendered into a language (high Prakrit) which, from its close 
affinity to that of the original books of the sect. (Sanscrit,) must have 
afforded the translators every facility in the prosecution of their labours. 

But if the Buddhists, whether of the continent or islands of India, 
or of the countries beydnd the former, still possess and consult the 
primitive scriptures of their faith, either in the original language, or in 
careful translations, made in the best age of their church— wherefore, I 
would fain know, should European scholars, froTn their study, incessant- 
ly prate about mere local rites and opinions, constituting the substance 
of whatever is told to the intelligent traveller by the present professors 
of this faith in diverse regions — ^nay, constituting the substance of 
whatever he can glean from their books ? In regard to Nipal, it is 
just as absurd to insinuate, that the Prajna Paramita, and the nine 
Phairmas were composed in that country, and have exclusive reference 
to it, as to say that tlie Hebrew Old, or Crreek New, Testament was 
composed in and for Italy, France, or Spain exclusively. Nor is it 
much less absurd to affirm, that the Buddhism of one country is essen^ 
iially unlike the Buddhism of any and every other country professing 
it, than it would be to allege the same of Christianity. 

Questionless, in the general case, documentary is superior to verbal 
evidence. But the superiority is not without limit : and where*-^ the. 
one hand, the books referred to by our closet students are num^ouc 
and difficult, and . respect an entirely new subject, whilst, on tire d^fcer 



Iwndr oar personal inquirers have time and opportnnit^f 4it ^ntedhd. 
and can que^ion and eross-qaeation intelligent witnesses, the tesidl of 
an appeal to the living oracdes will oft times prove as valttable as thill 
of one to the dead. 

Let the closet student, then, give reasonable faith to the trave!leV« 
even upon this subject ; and, whatever may be the general intdlectual 
inferiority of the orientals of our day, or the plastic facility of change 
peculiar to every form erf polytheism, let him not suppose that the living 
followers of Buddha cannot be profitably interrogated touching the creed 
they live and die in ; and, above all, let him not presume that a religion 
fixed, at its earliest period, by means of a noble written language, has 
no identity of character in the several countries where it is now pro- 
fessed, notwithstanding that that identity has been guarded, up to this 
day, by the possession and use of original scriptures^ or of faithful trans- 
lations from them, which were made in the best age of this church. 

For myself, and with reference to the latter point, I can safely say 
that my comparisons of the existing Buddhism of Nipal, with that of 
Tibet, the Indo-Chinese nations, and Ceylon, as reported by our local 
inquirers, as well as with that of ancient India itself, as evidenced by 
the sculptures of Gya*, and of the cave temples of Aurung^bad, have 
satisfied me that this faith possesses as much identity of character in 
all times and places as any other we know, of equal antiquity and' 
diffusionf. 

* See the explanatioa of these sculptui'es by a Nipalcse Buddhist La the Quar- 
terly Oriental Magazine, No. XIV. pp. 218, 222. 

‘t* As a proof of the close agreement of the Baaddha systems of different coun- 
tries, we may take this opportunity of quoting a private letter from Colonel Bur- 
key, relative to the * Burmese Philosopher Prince,’ Mekkhara Mek, the king 
of Ava’s uncle. 

The prince has been reading with the greatest interest M. Csoma de KSads’g 
different translations from the Tibet scriptures in your Journal, and he is most 
anxious to obtain the loan of some of the many Tibetan works, which the Society 
is said to possess. He considers many of the Tibetan letters to be the same as ' 
the Burmese, particularly the b, m, n, and y. He is particularly anxious to knoW 
if the monastery called Zedawuna still exists in Tibet, where according to the Bur-' 
mese books, Godama dwelt a long time, and with bis attendant Ananda planted 
a bough which he had brought from the great pipal tree, at Buddha-Gaya. The 
prince is also anxious to know whether the people of Tibet wear their hair as the 
Burmese do ? how they dress, and how their priests dress and live ? The city in 
which the monastery of Zedawuna stood, is called in the Burmese ser^Rrea 
2*Atwotthif and the prince ingeniously fancies, that Tibet must be derived from 
that wetd. The Burmese have no », and always use their soft ih, when they meet 
With that letter in Paii or foreign words — hence probably Thawottki is from sosM 
Sanscrit name Sawot. 1 enclose a list of countries and cities mentioned hi tha 
2 D 2 
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\ JR, g, — ^Whether R^musat's aretiu* be understTOd Idosefy; ae inea&« 
ing come, or etnctly, cis signifying come to pass, it 'mil be equally 
inadmissible as tbe interpretation of the word Tathdgata ; because 
7\ttkdgata is designed expressly to announce that all reiteration and 
contingency whatever is barred with respect to the beings so designated. 
They cannot come ; nor can any thing come to pass affecting them*. 

And if it be objected, that the mere use of the word avenu, in the 
past tense, does not necessarily imply such reiteration and conditional 
futurity, I answer that Rbmusat clearly meant it to convey these ideas, 
or what was the sense of calling on me for the successive incarnations 
of these avenos ? It has been suggested to me that absolu, used sub- 
stantively, implies activity. Perhaps so, in Parisian propriety of speech. 
But 1 use it merely as opposed to relative with reference to mere mor- 
tals ; and I trust that the affirmation — there are many absolutes, many 
infinites, who are nevertheless inactive — may at least be distinctly 
understood. I have nothing to do with the reasonableness of the tenet 
so affirmed or stated, being only a reporter. 


IV- — Geological Section across the Valley of the Nerbuddayfrom TendukhM 
to BittouL By J. G. Spilsbury, Esq. Ben. Med. Est. Plate XXIII. 

In your No. for November last, you expressed a wish that some one 
should give you a section of the geological features of the country from 
Tendukhdri to the hills south of the Nerbudda. Opportunity has been 
afforded me of making such a trip, and as probably you may not receive 
an account from one versed in the subject, I send you such notes as I 
made on the excursion, together with specimens of the rocks met with. 

The conical hiU to the S. E. near Tendukh^H is the point from 
which 1 started, the same to which Captain Franklin alludes in the 
1st part of the Transactions of the Physical Class of the Asiatic Society, 
and which he describes as being capped with basaltic columns. 

The specimens from this hill are T 1, forming a platform with T 1 a 
mixed in detached pieces. Above the platform are trap boulders reaching 

Burtnese writings, as the scene of God am a* s adventures, to which if the exact 
site and present designation of each can be assigned from the Sanscrit or the Tibet 
authorities, it will confer an important favor on Burmese literati.^' It is bigbly 
intivesting to see the spirit of inquiry stirring in the high places of this hitherto 
benighted nation. The information desired is already furnished, and as might be 
expected, the Burmese names prove to be copied through the Prakrit or Paiit 
directly from the Sanscrit originals, in this respect differing from tlie Ttbetan# 
which are translations of the same name. — £d. 

* Avenu-digaifies quod evwnitf contigit, that which hath happened. — (IHciutn* 
noire ife Trt^aux.) Tathhgata ; tathA thus (what really is), g'ata (known, ob- 
tained). — (Wilson’s Sans. Diet.)— Ed. 
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to witliin some 50 or 60 feet of the summit inhere tbe eokmneT#|pe 
found. Oncoming to which, one would almost fancy that some vest itMl' 
pie had been thrown down by an earthquake. At the very top 
was lying — (see R. XXIII. fig. 1.) 

From this hiU to Beltari Ghat, on the Nerbudda, is a distance of about , 
10 miles, the first part of the road much intersected by ravines of the 
Baranj, a considerable nal6. rising in the hifls north of Tendukh^ri ; after 
which is the black alluvial soil of the valley, until you approach the 
Nerbudda. About a mile to the east of Beltari, in a water-course of one of 
the ravines I obtained the accompanying fossil remains*, the matrix of 
which is (S C Bel) a conglomerate, very similar to the one forwarded with 
the fossils from Segouni, on the Omar nadi near Umaria. This cons^lomerate 
forms also the bed of tbe river at this Ghat (Bel. 1.) but is so friable au<l 
little coherent that it is difficult to procure a specimen ; it is also accotu- 
panied by tbe same nodules, (vide Bel. 2.) 

On crossing the Nerbudda, about a mile inland, in a south-east direc- 
tion, a low detached range of hills, some four or five miles in extent, rising 
to the highest perhaps 200 feet, is met with B H 1 ; first occurring at tlie 
bottom ofa ravine distant some 2 or 300 yards from the range : the stra- 
ta running nearly east and west, with veins of quartz (B H 2) traversing 
in the same direction, varying from aline to upwards of two inches breadth. 
Near is seen the same conglomerate (S C Bel.) of the opposite side of 
the river, and which appears to me to be spread over a considerable 
extent of country, if it be the some os mentioned by Captain Franklin, 
as occurring at Janee Ghat. I have found it in several places along the 
course of the Nerbudda, as far as Hoshuugabad, and one specimen I 
picked up in the bed of the Duhi, near Gurawdra proper. 

From this .low range toFuttehpoor, the country presents no particular 
feature for the geologist. Near all the rivers, and nalas, ravines abound : 
generally a light soil mixed with kankar, on which is grownf cotton, 
kodo, urhur, juwar, and rain crops. At a greater or less distance from 
the ravines, the rich black soil of the valley prevails, fitted for gram; 
wheat, and rubee crops in general. 

As from this point 1 proceeded to visit one of the hot- springs, I shall 
here insert my remarks on the westernmost of them. 

It is situated some 14 miles, in a westerly direction ifrom Futtehpoor, 
about four miles in a S. S. E, one from the village of Kyrie. be- 
longing to Lala Thakur. A short distance before reaching the spring, 

♦ The upper jaw of a horse. — E d. 

My observation does not accord with that of Lieut. Milbs*, (p. 65 of your 
Joartud.) Oreut quantities are ^own on the banks of the Heren and Nerbiidida,but 
in soil as described above. . . , 



^ ^jTossing A 49iBall nal& (chieSy derivad from these ipritigs)^ the bed 
formed by the specimens K 1» 2, and 3 ; No. 1 formed a small fsdl 
(see %. 2>) and No. *2, intersected the strata running in a £, N, 
direction. No. 3 being the general bed of the river, and giving it a 
greyish appearance. 

Tliere are two springs, distant some five or six paces from each other, 
tlie southern one has been squared by stones being placed tank fashion » 
forming auarea of about five feet each way : the other is left pretty much 
to nature ; depth about a foot and half. Much gas is extricated, of an of« 
fensive sulphureous odour, temperature 114®; that of the air 86°, time noon, 
(28th February, 1833.) At 12 paces distant, is acold spring; the tem- 
perature of which I found to be 82®. Of the specimens accompanying, 
K4 is the rock from which the springs issue ; a pace or two above, K 5 
juts out ; K 7, is a rocky ledge just below the junction of the hot and cold 
springs ; K 6, is a small detached hill, large masses of which are lying 
at the junction of the springs, on which are carved the yo»i. In a water- 
course between the hill K 6, and the springs, lie large rolled pebbles of 
difierent colors, jasper, agate, and boulders of all sizes, precisely similar 
to those at Futtebpoor (F. 1 .) 

Futtehpoor (at which reside three Goand Rajas) is situated first 
within the gorge of the low range of hills that form the southern bound- 
ary of the valley of the Nerbudda. On passing through the town, which 
is built on both sides of the Unjon nala, the road winds through the low* 
hills, yarying from 1 50 to 200 feet in height, composed of F 2, capped 
with F 3. F 2 descends all the way, and is seen forming the bed of 
the ndla ; at one place where they crossed it, the rock puts on the ap- 
pearance of a platform, covered with rough mortar, in which numerous 
small siliceous pebbles were mixed. In the ukla and all about, are boul- 
ders of F 1, as atKyrie hot spring. About six miles round the western end 
of Chuttair, the road up to this being undulated low jungle, the 
country becomes more open, and the soil changes from siliceous to 
decomposed trap, small hillocks and ridges of which are seen jutting up 
in this valley. The intermediate spaces, being the black alluvial soil 
similar to that of the Nerbudda, had crops of gram and wheat on them. 
About four miles from Maljihir S. S. E. near a small low range of hills 
(specimen M H) the other hot-spring. The gas extricated is more 
offensive than the Kyrie one ; temp. 134* air 92®; time 2 P. M. (3rd 
March, 1834,) cold spring about 20 paces off, 78®. This spring bubbles 

* It is to be noted that although the hills are generally low, yet some high 
peaks, as Chuttair and Douria, (probably rising to 800 or 1000 feet abore the 
plain,'! are met with. 
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«q[k tnuch more than the 6tber» and a greater ^olitmiei af ^ter 
has also been rudely enclosecL and at a short distance cdf is a 
temple in mins. M S is the rock trom which the spring issises^ 

M N is a ledge of rocks, and G the n41a, some 200 yards off. 

f'rom Maljihir westward to Kunchari, a ridge of trap is traced, whic^ 
crosses the river Deinwa at this place, and through which the river 
has cut its way ; changed into the solid compact rock of D at K 1 ; a 
similar ledge being .seen above the ford : the strata appear to mn nearly 
east and west, with a dip of about 30®, in places traversed by thin veina 
of quartz and agate. D at K 3, forms the bed of the river at the ford, 
while large rolled conglomerates D at K 2, are thickly strewed in the bed, 
varying in size from a small pebble to large masses, a foot in diameter. 

From this to Pugara is about nine miles. After leaving the Deinwa, the 
road is sandy, and a small ridge of sandstone is passed over, leading into 
a valley of black alluvial soil, up to the village of Singanama ; from 
which commences what may be termed the Mahadeo Hills. The road is 
one unvaried ascent, but by^no means steep, through a forest jungle, 
(scai-cely any low bush jungle,) the rock of which is a sandstone, P 1 , 
(and P 2, much intermixed with it,) the whole very practicable for all sorts 
of baggpage, carts excepted. About seven miles from the river, the chief 
ascent in this march is attained, and the road keeps along the west of 
the ridge, which becomes more open and level up to Pugara, a small 
Goand village, belonging to a Thakur. The scenery about is very 
picturesque : a small nala, the Kanjuudeo, is in front, and on every side 
hne large trees of mango, jamin, mahwa, semul, &c. ; less than a mile 
to the eastward rises a small stream, the Kanjun Koonr, which after a 
very small course falls over a precipitous rock, some 3 or 400 feet per-* 
pendicular it has obtained the name of Butkee Boor an* ‘ Traditipn 
saying that it derived its name from a young Goandee (it might add to 
the romance to style her lovely, but judging from the faces of this race in 
our days, it could not be the truth,) being forced over ; however Miss 
Butkee has had her companions, as in the days of Goand rule, obnoxious 
individuals on being brought before their ruler, had the laconic sentence 
of *'Shew him Butkee Booran,*' passed on him. This n41a, after wind- 
ing through the hills, falls into the Deinwa at Pissun. 

From Pugaum to the table land of Puchmuree, the distance is abpj|^ 
seven miles, the road being a series of rocky sandstone ledges, occasioualfy 
intersected by small streams ; the road on the whole is very practicable for 
all sorts of laden cattle, there being but one or two places where eveui 
camels experience any thing like dithculty. On passing the last eleva-* . 
tion, one of the Kodri range (being the husks of the hodo thrown aside 
by Mahadeo when resident here), you come to an open, rather level 
plain, of irregular size, the longest part probably not exceeding six miles 
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•pm Dobgur west to Ae Kanjee Ghatee, east, by five from the l«nBara 
?Chateeto the cave at Mahadeo. There being no underwood or low 
jungle, this plain has much the appewance of a park ; two or three streams 
wind througli it in different directions. 

The whole of these hills are almost entirely one rock, a sandstone 
(Dok 2) varying a little in color. I visited the top of one of the peaks, 
Dokgar*^ by name, the same which is stated by Captain Franklin 
to be 4800 feet high. On the pinnacle of this hill the pebbles 
were J 3 dng, evidently detached from the sandstone by the action of 
weather. These pebbles are to be seen in horizontal strata in many 
places, where the bare mural rock rises 300 or 400 feet from the 
plain. The only exception to this sandstone was, Dok 1, forming a 
water-course about 200 feet below the summit, and which is crossed 
once or twice in ascending to tliis peak, and Dok 3, about 150 feet 
from the summit. 

In a cave, through which passed a stream, called Jumbo Dweep, the 
specimen of silicified tree was found by Captain Ouselet, the descrip- 
tion of which I give you in his own words. 

** After having swam in as you know some 40 or 50 yards, with 
torches, where several passages appear to branch off, and not liking to go 
farther in water, the depth of which was great but unknown, I came 
back to the debris on which you stood, formed of broken masses from 
above, under which the stream runs. On descending with the stream 
by torch light about 20 feet through the sandstone excavated by the 
action of water, we came to a small room 10 feet square by 10 or 12 high, 
the stream falling by a crevice through the floor, about two feet wide. We 
descended about 1 5 or 20 feet more, and between the sides of the crevices 
was jammed the tree, a trunk with apparently stumps above, part of the 
bark, all fallen forward and caught in a hollow of the sandstone made 
by water ; about 4 feet long by 1 8 inches wide, from 2 to 6 inches thick ; 
of this 1 struck off thepiecet I gave you, and have brought away the whole 
fragment, but not the tree, for what appeared was fully four feet wide, but 
how large it may be I did not carefully observe.’' 

Lieutenant Finnis, in the Journal for February last, p. 79, appears 
to me to give a greater degree of extent to these hills, than my observation 
'4krrants. More than three sides of them are defined by the Deinwa, 
taking its rise between the peaks of Bhimgur and Dokgur, and to the 
westward of Dokgur a deep chasm immediately commences. Whether 
the geological formation differs on the side towards the Tek, I have no 

* Ttiere are two other peaks exceeding this in height, viz. Patta Sunkur, (above 
the cave of Mahadeo,) and Choura Deo, the highest of all which 1 conjectore to bo 
about 5000 feet above the sea. 

‘ The one I send. 
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opportunity of judging, but the Muttoor, divided from \’0ie 
range by the Deinwa and Kuttai n^as, is trap, .and that fbrmatiou js 
seen from Maljihir to Sit^panama, at vrhich village the gradual ascaut of 
these hills from the north commences. The steep side is from Bha^ufi 
(where the .Tatra assembles at the annual festival of Shiv RatrQ : tlie 
ascent from this to the cave of Mahadeo (situated some 4 or 500 feetb^ow 
the peak of Jutta Shunkur) is impassable for laden cattle, horses and 
elephants with difficulty getting up. Near Bhawun is to be seen a 
singular shaped hill (see dg. 3), from which all Goands firmly believe the 
locusts issue, hence its name TeH Kothi. Of the climate of these hUls 
I annex a memorandum, received from Captain Franklin in 1828 : — a 
season unusually hot on the Nerbudda and in the provinces, the ther- 
mometer in that month being at Cawnpoor 11 S'* in the shade.^and 144** 
Fahr. in the sun. 


May 21. 

Puchmuree, 

Noon. 

Barom. 

26.50 

Therm. 

66. 

Fine 


Peak of Dokg^ur, 

.5 P. M. 

Ditto 

25.60 

Ditto, 

85. 

Do. 

22. 

Puchurce, 

8 A\ M. 

Ditto 

26.50 

Ditto, 

78. 

cloudy. 

33. 

Jhirpa, close to 








Kunchuree on 






'■i 


the Oeinwa, 

5 P. M. 

Ditto 

28.35 

Ditto, 

98. 



being at least 20** cooler than the valley at the hottest period of the day. 
Is it further confirmation of the coolness of these hills, that ferns and 
moss are to be seen very luxuriant from Pugara upwards } as 1 am not 
aware that we found them lower down. The animals are the same as on the 
plains, with exception of a beautiful squirrel, described by Major Sykes 
in his account of the mammalia’*' of the Dukhun, and named by him 
“ Sciiirus Elphinstonii,” his description accurately answering to a pair 
that Lieutenant Williams, 29th Native Infantry, and myself, procured. 
The Goands procure them in the mango season, a tree that pre-eminent- 
ly flourishes wild in these hills ; some trunks issuing from the crevice 
in the bare sandstone rock of three and even four feet diameter. 

My route back was very much over the same ground, except that I ex- 
amined the river much more to the eastward at Brimhan Ghat. The bed 
of the river is here formed of a conglomerate, (Br. Ghat,) in which pro- 
bably the fossil lower jaw of the elephant which I forwarded to you for- 
merly, was foundf. 

About a mile and a half up the river, the accompanying series of rocks 
were found from B K 1 to B K 2. Number 1 is first met witli on the 
right bank, a slaty rock, with a dip of about 10° from the vertical, 
stretching in a north-east direction; next comes No. 2, in the same di- 
rection, changing into 3J, with No. 4 intermixed. Close to the water*8 

* Vol. i* Asiatic Journal, p. 165. 1" See vol. ii. p.’t^83. ^ 

X Of this rock, great numbers of Yonis and Bulls are made, to adorn the temples 
in this vicinity. 
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edge« No. 5, the river here being narrowed by these rocks^ forms a rapid ; 
Nos. 5 and 6, shelving down on each side. On the left bank, a rocky 
platform of eonsiderable width rises from the water, at an angle of about 
30^ to the top of the bank, the strata running as before, consisting of 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, in places traversed by quartz 9 in contact with 8, 10 in large 
xnasses, 11 overlaying 10; some eight or ten inches thick; after this to 
the top of the bank, 10 is seen traversed with much quartz varying from 
a line to considerable thickness. 

About two miles, in a north-westerly direction, is the town of Chawur- 
puthur, with a low range of hills at the back of it ; the stratification 
of which is nearly vertical, (Ch. 1,) running in a north-east to south-west 
direction. I traced it down towards the river, where in a n41a it changes 
to Ch. 2, and then into Ch. 3, forming a ledge of rocks that cross the 
river at Kam Ghat, and at this point terminate my observations. 

N. B. In the construction of the accompanying map, those places 
written in capitals are laid down from a map of this agency, sent up 
from the Surveyor’s General’s Office, on a scale of eight miles to an inch^ 
and this is just half the size. The Tek, a station of the G. T. S. is laid 
down at per As. Journ. for February last, p. 7, but not according to 
the map appended, which I know to be erroneous’'^. The six peaks and 
the Tek are all very conspicuous from the valley of the Nerbudda ; those 
two near Futtehpoor, named Chutair and Dourea, are nothing in height 
compared to the others, probably not so high by 2000 feet ; but close 
to the valley they look high, Choura overtops all, and is probably not 
less than 5000 feet above the sea. 

Segouni near to Umuria, is the village close to which the fossil bones 
were discovered, as described in the As. Journ. for November, 1833. 


LUi qf Specimens alluded to in the above paper. 
From the insulated hill near Tendukh^ri. 


T 1 

T 1 a 
T 9 
T 3 

S C. 


Silicic -calcareous conglomerate, 
tinged with lithomarge. 

More compact, silicious limestone. 
Columnar baatdt. 

Same as T 1 . 

From Beltari, 

A pebble conglomerate with cal- 
careous cement, same as that of 
Brimhan ghat. 

Fossil upper jaw of a horse found 
imbedded in it. 


Bel. 2 nodule of kankar. 

Low f fills South of the Nerbudda, 

B H 1 Siliciousjasper conglomerate, with 
B U 2 duartz veins. 

Khyrie Hairsprings. 

K 1 Calcareous basalt efferversing in 

acids, and leaving green wacken ? 
K 2 Vein of calcareous spar in do. 

K 3 Silicious limestone like Tin. 

K 4 Stratified calcareous sandstone. 

K 6 Columnar basalt. 


On r^erriug to the map in question, we find that our lithograpbist has made 
a mistake of ten miles in laying down the position of the Tek station, as compared 
with the table of Lats. and Longs, in page 70. The map was compiled firom two 
sketch maps by different officers, which differed in scale and in the position of man 
of the principal places.— E d. 
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Quartz zaadstoae. 

Decomposiair do. tinired green. 
FutUhgfpor HUk. 

Conglomerate of jaspers, eilex and 
felspar, vrith cidcareous cement. 
Jasper conglomerate, with red clay 
cement. 

Quartz vein. 

Maljihir Hot-apring, 

Friable quartzose sandstone. 

More compact ditto. 

Ditto. 

Deinwa River at Kuncharee, 
Compact basalt. 

Conglomerate of half-rounded peb- 
bles, Avith jasper cement. 
Decomposed sandstone. 

At Pugara, 

Coarse-grained sandstone. 
Coarser do. with ochreous clay. 
Jiokgur Hills* 

, 2 Basalt. 


Dok 3 Whi te decomposing 

summif, sandstone and 
quartz pebbles* 

Mahadso Cane^ Soft sandstone. 

(Silicified wood in a stream within). 

Nerbuddawest of Brimhdn owitp 
BKi, 2 Slate. ^ . 

B K-3 , More talcose do., green, 

B K 4 ' Still more compact, with ealcare**^ 

ous veins. 

B K 5 Quartz tinged with 4. 

B K 6 Ditto, and with red spots. 

B K 7 Clayey sandstone, with rounded 
pebbles, size of a pear. 

B K 8 Silicious conglomerate. 

B K 9 Sandstone, with do. 

B K 10 Ditto, with green earth. 

BKll Clayey sandstone, slaty. 

At Chawurputhur. 

Ch 1 Vertical columnar .basalt. 

Ch 2 Do. black flinty. 

Cb 3 Lighter, more quartz. 


Accoinpanying these specimens were the following found by Captain 
OusELET, at the site of the coal discovered by him marked on the map. 
As this coal was brought to the notice of the Asiatic Society by Lieut. 
Finnis, in 1829, (see p. 73, and by Captain Coulthard before that time 
(see As. Res. xvii. 72,) it was not known to whom the discoveiy was 
rightly due. We are glad to see therefore that the subject is explained in 
the following note from Captain Ousblbt, to Dr. Spilsburt, which 
accompanied the above geological notice. — Ed. 

" I am between Jamgurh and Bhoragurh ; a beautiful jungle scene. 
I found the strata in a dry n^a, thus : 

From 10 to 4 feet from the surface. . . soft sandstone, friable, 

pinches, •• coal, slaty. 

6 inches, • • stone, black. 

feet, .• good coal. 

6 inches, •• soft micaceous shale, 

below to the depth of 25 feet, . . harder sandstones. 

The Strata dip to the west about one foot in a yard ; I was in hopes of 
finding it nearly horizontal. I have commenced two shafts, and expect 
to find the real deposit about five feet below the last coal. The only 
water is in a fissure of this nala, not good : all jungle and hills around. 
On referring to my journal, I find I sent specimens of this coal on the 9th 
March, 1827, to Mr. Maddock, Captain Coolthard, 8cc. and that I sent 
two servants with Lieutenant Finnis, a year after, to point out the 
place. It was upon W^bbton*s mentioning to Captain CoiTi*TBjARn that 
bits of coal were found occasionally in the Towa, that I sent the wmk 
who traced it up to this, place.” 

2 B 2 
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V,-^Note on the Fossil Bones of the Nerbudda valley , discovered hy JBr* 
G* G. Spilsbury, near JShn^sinhpdr SfC. By J. Prinsap, Secretary^ Ssc. , 
fSee Plate xxiv). 

[Read at the Meetini; of the 6th August.] 

The circumstances of the discovery of the gigantic fossil bones now 
presented by Doctor Spilsburt, were brought to the notice of the 
Society on the 30th October last*. I should feel inclined in pointing 
to these splendid trophies, to repeat the obligations of Indian geology 
to this eminent cultivator of the science, but that his modesty will not 
allow me to designate him * geologist/ although his zeal and enterprise 
in the systematic prosecution of geological inquiries, and his continued 
success in making known these treasures of the ancient world, treasures 
which had escaped so long the diligent search of professed geologists, 
have fairly won for him all the fame that the most enthusiastic disciple 
of the Wernerian hammer could covet. 

Dr, Spilsbury’s discoveries indeed forcibly exemplify the truth of the 
fable of eyes and no eyes.” As it was his conversation with the lime- 
burner that first brought to light the existence of the fossil shells, 

so was it an humble native carpenter at Narsinhphr from whom he ob- 
tained the knowledge of the giant at Segaunt, which was followed up by an 
immediate visit to the spot, and the reaping of a rich harvest of discovery. 
Again, on mentioning these fossil bones to the medical officer stationed 
at Hoshangdbdd** says Dr. Spilsburt, in a private note to myself, “ he 
told me there were plenty just below his house, and that he would 
shew them to me : off we went, and I fiatter myself I brought away 
what you will deem a real acquisition — the head of a horned animal 
(bufialo ?) imbedded in the stone. Dr. Irvine bad considered them 
of too recent formation to be worthy of much notice, but 1 thought 
differently, and so 1 submit them to those who are more cognoscent on 
the subject : claiming for myself no more credit in the matter beyond 
a wish to contribute to this very interesting science such discoveries 
as mere accidents have thrown in my way.” 

We should remember that the specimens, collected on these occa- 
sions, are not little hand samples,, easily carried about, but bulky masses 
weighing from one to two maunds each ; that they have to be convey- 
ed 3 or 400 miles by land carriage over a difficult country before 
they can be embarked for another voyage of 600 miles to Calcutta. 
The care taken in packing them has however been so effectual, that I 
can safely say we see them now as they left the rocky conglomerate of the 
Omar nadi bank, from which they were detached nearly a year ago. 

* See Journ. As. Soc. vol. ii. p. 586. 
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More thaa tliis« — 1 believe, from an i&epectlon of Cijvinm*s pla^V 
the two femurs of the elephant now on the table are as perfect as, if not 
superior to, any of the sort in the celebrated museum of Paris. 

T will now hazard a few observations , on the remains of the Nar» 
sinhpdr or Segauni elephant. 

It may be looked upon as most fortunate that the two bones of this 
animal, selected for dispatch, are the right and left femora, since it 
is principally upon the conformation of the condyles of the femur that 
CuviSR has decided the specific difference of the fossil or extinct, from 
the existing, varieties of the elephant. 

I stated on the examination of the fossil jaw-bone of another elephant 
from the Brimhdn Ghat nenr Jabalpur, side by side with a recent jaw in our 
museum, that it was impossible to discover any such distinctiolh as should 
constitute a difference of species'*^. Bui the case is very different now : the 
magnitude, as well as the peculiarities of structure, of the present animal, 
at once pronounce it to be the “ mammoth,*' or elephas primigenitis of 
Blumenbach. The head is not forthcoming to confirm this conjecture, 
having, according to the tradition of the village, been washed down the 
river seventy years ago ; one tooth only was obtained froijT a Thiikur 
in the neighbourhood, but that has not yet reached us : — Dr. Row 
(to whose care we are indebted for the dispatch of the specimens from 
Benares) writes, that he has sent it by another opportunity : however, 
the expressions and drawings of Cuvier accord so perfectly with the 
bone before us, that no reasonable doubt can be entertained even in the 
absence of the teeth. He thus describes its conformation : 

“ La t^te inferieure du femur m*a fourni un caractere distinctif tres- 
sensible dans son dchancrure entre les deux condyles, qui se rdduit d une 
ligne dtroite," (see figures 5 and 6,) “ aulieu d*un large enfoncement 
qu'on voit dans les deux esp^ces vivantes,” (see figures 2 and 8.) 

The peculiarity was remarked in the Siberian mammoth, in the 
fossil elephant of Constadt, in that of Florence, and in all others, indeed, 
which were examined by this eminent naturalist ; and here we find the 
same characteristic in another individual at this distant part of the globe. 
Doctor J. Tytlbr has obligingly furnished me with the femur ofa mo- 
dern elephant, to render the comparison more obvious. (It is depicted 
as fig. 1 of the plate, in an exact relative proportion to the fossil bones.) 

Doctor Tvtlbr's bone belongs to a young animal, if the detachnient 
of the epiphysis be taken as a test of its age ; but the same detachment 
is apparent in the round head of the left fossil femur also (fig* 9,) and 
in the condyles of another very large specimen, distinct firom the 


* Vol. ii. p. 585. 
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two (fi^re 1 1); so that as far as regards age the fossil and r^nt bones 
are by no means unfit for a comparison of magnitude inter se. Judging 
from the plates of elephant skeletons, it appears that the height of the 
crown of the animal’s skull from the ground is from to of the 
length of the femur ; and the height to the top of the shoulder is 2f of 
this length ; the latter is, 1 believe, the mode of estimating the height of 
the elephant. 

The recent femur, measuring 40 inches exactly, would thus give an 
animal of nine feet high, which is by no means a small elephant in the 
present day; while the ratios between several measurements of the 
fossil and recent bone are as follows : 

The length of the femur itself was fortunately taken by Dr. Spins - 
BURY, while it remained whole, and attached to the rocky matrix ; other- 
wise the length deduced from the measurement of its parts alone would 
have needed some confirmation to obtain implicit credence. 


Fossil Specimen 

Skeleton of an 


from the (hnarNadi. 

elephant of ^ feet. 

Ratio. 

Greatest length of the fe-1 

mur, between extremi- > 63 inches. 

40 inches. 

1.6 

ties, J 

Circiunference of the ball a bf 27 

16.5 

1.6 

Diameter of ditto {measured.) 8.73 

5.15 

i.r 

Breadth from tip of tro- 1 

chanter to exterior of V 18 

11 

1.6 

ball, <ic, J 

Circumference of the cen- 

tral or smallest cylin- > 19 

11 

1.7 

der of the bone, J 

Breadth of the condyles, * . 11 

6.8 

1.6 


Mean ratio of tbe fossil to tbe existing species, 1.63 

There is a very satisfactory agreement between all these measure- 
ments, and we may be warranted therefore in fixing as the height of 
our fossil animal 9 X 1.63, or 14} feet ; 15 feet was the estimate at 
first made from the proportion of the bones in Cuvier's work. 

Thus, a femur of an African elephant 1.11 metre, or 43.7 inches long, 
denoted an animal of 9 j feet : and 

The longest of the entire fossil bones accurately measured by Camper 
was <52 Rhenish inches, = 53.9, indicating a height of 12 feet 2 inches. 

** Si Ton pouvoit se fier aux measures rapport4es dans la giganto^ 
machie, le femur du pretendu Teutobochus auroit dtfi encore plus grand, 
puisqu'il auroit eu cinq pieds de long ; et ndanmoins cette dimension 
n'indiquerbit qu'un individu de quatorze pieds du haut : ee qui ne sur- 
passe point oe que les relations nous disent des dlephans vivans dons 
les Indes.'* It is evident from this passive, that no entire specimen of 
the ipagnitude of our fossil had been seen at Paris. There was in the 
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nraseom. howler, the headof efemur from&ePyrdiieWH«MOT^8.^ 
tndici in diameter, indicating an ihdMdnal of 1'4 fcet 8 >n<4el 
to Cim*» : a t^e iitferiewre from the Bog belonging to ah atuihtd of 
is feet ; tod aaottier from Montscriat of the eathc dimeheihne: 

All of Aese anfport the measurement \re have assumed of aboht 15 
feet for our specimen, and prove it to t>e certainly one o# the most 
complete, as well as one of the largest remains of this magnificent 
quadrup^ of which oven the museums of Europe can boast. 

None of the animal matter of these bones remains : it is replaced 
entirely by carbonate of lime, not by silex as was the case with the 
specimen of imbedded bone from Brimhan Ghat. In the hoUow interior 
of the femur, long interwoven and pendent stalactites of calcareous 
matter have been deposited, which shew that the bone must have been 
incased in the rock in nearly a perpendicuUr position ; it is also rei^rk- 
able that there are two series of these fibrous stalactites forming a 
considerable angle with one another, as if the position of the mass had 
been at one period altered.' Towards the ends of the bones the cavity 
is entirely filled with the calcareous deposit. 

Plate XXIV. represents different views of the two fossil femora m 

their relative proportion to the modem bone. 

nrfermees to the Plate. 

m, 1 Modem femur of a young elephant of 9 feet high. ^ 

Kg! 2 ! View of the lower end of ditto, to .hew the reparation between the 

3 ^^* Head of the left femur of the foe.il specie., broken off towards the .haft, 

tat originally found united with 
Vie 4 The lower extremity of the same bone. 

Fii 5 Is a portion of the shaft of the same bone at the narrowoBt part . the 
!ititic formation in the interior is partiaUy visible at the lower extremity, 
k!^ End view of «g. 4, to shew the conformation of the condyle, amted, or 
as described in Cuvier’s Oasemena Fossiles. 
r are from Cuvinn-s Plate in O... Fos,. vol. i. to .hew their aocordmice 

-idi'the above. 7, the foaml ; and 8, the eaUting. .peoiea. 

«th the bo are the ..me fragment, of the right foreU femur, viewi^on ^e 
Thevarein a, perfect a state as the left femur, excepting that the 
***“ “■* 

. ao^ hone of .tiU Urger dimensioo. than the 

^ ^liwlrei^ed. It.eem. from the curved depre,rion «.d the.ruton^ 

!! /• o' to he the lower end of a femur. Una fragment wtaghs 

Fossil buffalo. 

With regard to the fossil skuU. supposed by Dr. SNMwm'r 'to be 
ttat of e bnlpdo. from JHoshangdbdd, the same good fortime he* in 
this instance also attended his discovery: for as the con%les of the 
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femur were ^osen by Cuviicr for one of the dietinguiejiioff types of 
tbe fEMiiail lelephant, so it happens that the forehead and slciul, with or 
wi 1 ih<^t'the’']i)mB, are the only parts upon which reliance ca DjftjjijfcO ed 
for determlni^the specific character of the run^ahtia* ^ygiMppB^ 

The presells specimen is, with exception of the honwL sj^^pfect ee 
could be d^red ; the expanse of the foreheli^ Stir(ace 

uninjured, shewing the suture along the niiddl<i^ (which is a si^ that 
the animal was not aged) and the attachment and bony pis^eess of the 
left hom^ under side, the condyles of the occiput protrude 

through tbe mass ; and by carefully chiselling&^ay some* of the 

stone, the position and form of the teeth on either of the jaw have 
been exposed So view. All the interipr of the skull is filled with the 
hard calcareous sandstone* 

The direction of the horps in the tiuBhan^ahM fossil skull give it at 
first sight the afiiearanoe of a bufifaWs head : and the convexity and 
breadth of tbe forehead ae well as the angle of the occiput, both tend 
to rank it with this genus : or at least certainly to separate it widely 
from the aurochp and tiie domestic as described m the Ibftowing 
perspicuous pa6sa|^e on the specific dlfierence of these %nhnals by the 
Baron Cuvier. > 

** Le front du ban// est plat et m6me un peu concave : cclui de Tutf - 
racks est bomb^, quoiqu’un peu moms que dans le bttffle ; ce meme 
front eSt cdri^ dans le baeuf, sa hauteur ^tant k peu prds ^gale k sa 
largeur, en prenant sa base entre les orbites ; dans 1 aurochs en le 
mesurant de m^lbe, il est beaucoup plus latge que haut, comme trois a 
deux. Les comes sent attach4es, dans le bam/ aux eactri^mit^B de la 
ligne saillante la plus ^levee de la tfite^ ceUe qui s^pare IJ^etedput du 
front ; dans Vaurochs, cette ligne est deux ponces plus en pori^e que 
la racine des comes ; le plan de Tocciput fait un angle sigu av0c le 
front dans le b<euf ; cet angle est obtus dan^ Vaurochs $ ettfin ce plan 
de Toocipat quadrangulaire dans le hieu/ represente un demi-cercle 
dans Ycmrochs, Ces caract^res assignds k Tespece du bosuf, ne sent pas 
seulement ceux d’une ou deux variates ; ils be sont trouv^S constans, 
non-seulement dans tons nos bmufs et vaches ordinaires, baais encore 
dans toutes les vari^t4s dtrang^res que nous avons examinees.*’ 

Those acquainted with the comparative anatomy of the Indian species 
will be able say whether these distmetions^^ure here also equally 
marked, and cS^sequently to pronounce at once of the 

fossil skull, latter bas no point of rmemblanceiiM^ fossil ox of 

the Mississippi, descHbeid'dll^d depicted^*1EKe eecolWbg|iuiKie of fillip 
Ann. l^c, Nat. Hist, of York, page 280. ^ ^ 

None of the fossil Bkii31s,^picted in the Qssemens atsll 

resemble the present speciineSl : neither do the dime^^|i|n of the 



existmg dixuii^irtive ^pedes.of cattle bear 

nitttde* We Imte not iti tl|e mueecma Ibe aktSlk of 

would best smt the pa^see of cotuparisott, 

contented^ with reporting the exact dimeusiooBj^ df 

specimen.. 1 ^ 

[After writing above' to be read bieetmg^ 0rt^^aKs‘ pim,. 
so obliging as to bring to the Society a^'Veiiry fine skull (it 4|^difiilopr#»/ 
pared by himself, which on being placed ftp jttxti^sitioi!i with the fossfiL 
accorded with it so entirely Hn character that no doubt be enter* 
tained of their identity. In dimensions theirewas a conside^hl^'d^^ 
in favor of the fossil, but Xlr. Evans has" mother sic^eton larger 
scale, so that the magnitude of the fossil is not so reittarkabliKr He tras 
inclined to think sufficient disparity existed in the arch of forehead 
to constitute a variety of species. The absence of the horns however 
makes it impossible to decide this }K>int.] 

The following are the dimensions of the Jabalpur fossil head, as com* 
pared with Dr. Evans* bufialo. 


/9uiL ikodem* 

Forehead, between the sutures at the root of the horn processes, in. 8ifU 
Length from the crowo of the forehead to foremost molar tooth, 18' do. 13 

Width of jaw, from exterior of teeth, ^ ^o, 8, 

Length occupied by molar teeth, 7 do. 5.7 

Girth of horn process at the base, 13 do. 10.5 

Depth of skull from the occiput to, the head of the condyles, . . Si do. 8 

Diameter of the foramen magnum, 2 do. 1.8 

Probable length of the head, 25 do. 22 

The largest fossil cranium of an qjp, in the Jardin des Plantes, is 1 1.8 
inches from the crown of the occiput to the root of the nasal bone» 
which gives a total length of 25 inches, or somewhat less than ours : 
the circumference of the root of the horn was 13.4 or 0.4 lai*ger than 


ours. 

Taking for granted that the specimen belongs to the bufialo, it 
is the FIRST FOSSIL BUFFALO known to geologic ; fmr ; altibough the 
bones of the ruminantia are found every where most abundantly in , 
the fossil state, it has been always understood, as asserted by PinojEOi^,^ 
that " As yet no relic whatever has been found which aesemldes 
any varifsty of the Indian or the Cape buffalo.** It hda moretisw been 
remarked as a siwular fact, that while the pachyateni^EdB^' 

discovered in all parts of the world, the elephim^ the rhinman^, the 
hippopotamus, and tapir, all belong to the zone; the :^ule of . 

the fossil ruminants appertain precisely to the^^enera at pre^suit" moat 
common in the northern climates, the aurochC-l^ a^usk rein 

mo • ; ,^vV 



Note on iJh Foooii S$sffn!o ffoohmpMU. [A0«. 

It IB wdl known tkat the bones of sheep, goats, antelopes, camelo- 
pards, (unless the conjecture by onr curator regarding the epecimen 
from the Jumna should prove to be true*,) have never been met with 
in a fosiul state, among the immense abundance of fragments direfbUy 
examined by Cuvier himself in the course of twenty years. None of 
these have vet been discovered among cur Indian collections. It is 
necessary therefore to be most cautious in pronouncing upon our budalo, 
until the discovery of his horns shall put the question of departure from 
the rules developed by the great teacher of the science of fossil osteology, 
beyond doubt ; especially as we find from Pidoeon that ** one species of 
ox, which accompanies the elephant, has massive limbs and a cranium 
like the buffalot.’* 

One point may be looked upon as pretty certainly established by the 
discovery of the present head : namely, that the teeth of the ruminan- 
tia from other parts of the Nerbudda valley, and from the bed of the 
Jamna, which so exactly resemble these now found in situ, protruding 
from their rocky envelope, belong to the same animal : at least it is 
safe BO to consider them, being desirable to avoid the multiplying of 
species, except on the strongest evidence. 

Meanwhile, we should particularly direct the attention of our geolo- 
gists of the Nerbudda, (or philo-geologists, if Dr. Spilsbury will so 
have it,) to the neighbourhood of Dr. Irvine’s house at Hoshangdbdd^ 
The spot whence this skull rvas extricated will most likely be prolific 
of other riches in equally good preservation. Tliey should be chiselled 
out of the rock by a skilful stone-cutter, to prevent injury, and at the 
same time, to take off as much of the rocky matrix as possible. A pair 
of buffalo’s horns would indeed be a rich prize. 

We see by the section of the Nerbudda, with which Dr. Spilsbury 
has now favored the SocietyJ, that the calcareous gravelly conglome- 
rate extends over a considerable portion of the valley at the foot of 
the cliffs : — four points, including the spot where the fossil jaw of a 
horse was picked up in making this very section from Tendukhdra, are 
now marked upon the accompanying sketch-map as the ascertained sites 
of fossil bone deposits. More will doubtless be discovered even by the per- 
severing exertions of one individual ; but a field of so great promise, were 
it in Europe, would not be left to such slow cultivation. It would be 
made the object of a special expedition of Bcientist%(as they are called 
at Cambridge) from the Government, or from some geological associa- 
tion, and the impatience of theorists would soon be satisfied with a full 

* See Proceedings of the 3rd July, 1834. 

' ' ' PiDOEON's Fossil RemBuiSfp. 11 

X Ses the foregoing article. 
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history of the antediluvial or postdiluvM tonaotst^^he Neirl^Nliaibs^ 
hason : for it is by no means clearly established yet to what epoch fhh 
debris belong. We have to learn whether the gravelly bresctaeveraiufier- 
Ues the alluvium, or any of the regular deposits of the valley ? or whether 
it merely fills up crevices and angles at the foot of cliffs, from which the 
trickling of springs charged with carbonate of lime might be derived. 
I have before remarked, that the conglomerate matrix contains rolled 
pebbles of quartz, felspar, and basalt, and therefore its formation is 
much subsequent to the deposit of the fioetz trap, the most recent of the 
regular rock deposits of the Sagar district. The trap itself is of course 
anterior to the black alluvium of the Nerbudda valley, which is princi- 
pally formed from its detritus. Is the brescia contemporaneous with 
this black alluvium or subsequent thereto ? is the question to be solved. 

Professor Buckland was unable to determine whether the Ava bones 
of mastodons, hippopotami, alligators, &c., were referrible to ‘'the most 
recent marine sediments of the tertiary formation, like the elephant of 
the Norfolk crag ; or to tbe'antediluvian fresh -water deposits analogous 
to those of the Val d’Arno ; or lastly to the diluvial accumulations more 
modern than either of these formations but he inclined to refer them 
to the latter, because of the rolled gravel cemented to them, which re- 
sembled the matrix of many of the European mammalian fossils. So far 
the Ava fossils agree with those of central India, but they differ in being 
mineralized (at least such as we have lately received from Col. Burnby) 
with hydrate of iron instead of carbonate of lime. Capt. M aclsod how- 
ever informs me, that such as were calcareous were rejected by Col. 
B., not being considered to be thoroughly fossilized. 

But 1 must now quit this interesting subject, hoping shortly to recur 
to it, armed with additional facts from Sergt. E. Dean, whose hippopo- 
tamus* tooth and other curious and new fragments from the Jamna were 
lately submitted to the Society, and whose notes are only withheld from 
publication in expectation of further information from the same source* 

VI . — Determination of the Errors of Division of the Mural Circle at the 
Madras Observatory, by T. G. Taylor, JEsy. H, C, Astronomer, Eort 
St, George, 

[In a letter to the Editor .3 

I beg to trouble you with the result of some observations which I 
lately made with a view of determining the amount of error of division 
of the Madras Mural Circle. ^ 

Hitherto (with but one excption I believe*) it has been the 
practice of astronomers to avoid the effect of error . of division by 

* Professor Bbssel, 


2 F 2 
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^ploying a large eiuober of . diyj^ns* and "ky oocaaicmiaiy cdiaftmg 
tbe zero point of fhe inatrament to another set of divisioBS t 
the employment of seye^ divisions at each observation is objec- 
tionabie only as far as regards fatigue, and loss of time to the obr 
serv^ ; bat to the shifting of the zero point there are objections to 
be uiged of a much more serious nature ; it is true, in the determi- 
nation of fixed angles, such as the altitude, or north polar distance of 
the fixed stars, the plan of shifting the zero point of an instrument is 
applied with some advantage, but in the determination of the 
ever-changing places of the sun, moon, and planets, the shifting of the 
zero point is of no avail whatever; and in the determination of parallax, 
of the coefficients of aberration, nutation, &c. to which a good set of 
observations are applicable, the plan cannot be employed at all. With 
this view of the subject, since the erection of the Madras Mural Circle, 
in January 1831, I have employed the circle without shifting the zero 
point : and this circumstance, added to the fact of the division of this 
instrument having been effected upon an entirely new plan, rendered it 
very desirable that some knowledge of the amount of error of division 
should be obtained ; accordingly 1 set to work as follows. 

It is well rmderstood that paraUel rays of light after passing through 
an object glass, converge and meet eventually at a point which is called 
the principal focus ; the converse of this is, that rays of bght which 
diverge from the focal point after passing through the object glass 
will pursue a parallel course, and hence will appear distinct when 
viewed through an astronomical telescope adjusted to the solar 
focus. To be better understood in what follows, I must here refer to the 
description of the Madras Mural Circle given in volume I. of the Re- 
sults of the Madras Observations for 1831 : it is there stated, that the 
telescope is furnished with an axis of its own, which works into the 
of the circle hence it will appear plain that the telescope being 
.undamped at the two ends from the circle, it moves on its own axis 
independently of the circle, or on being clamped to the circle, it moves 
with it at pleasure. Thus much being premised, 1 clamped the circle, so 
that 0 corresponded with the zero of the reading microscope A, and 
read off B, the opposite microscope ; I then directed the telescope to 
the object glass of a Dollond's five feet achromatic, in the focus of 
which I had previously fixed a pair of lines crossing one another at an 
angle of about 30® ; these lines which were distinctly seen, were bisect- 
ed by "the movable wire of the telescope, the telescope being first 
firmly damped to the circle ; the circle was now loosed, and moved 
with the Qttnched telescope to the object glass of another telescopCi (a 12 
inch theodolite telescope for want of a better,) the cross wires of which 
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bad been previously adjusted to subtend as nearly aa podsibliii lild aJ^le 
of 90® with the former ; the difference betwen the reading hoW obtidii^^ 
and the first reading, gives the exact angle between the two, -f“ or— 
error of division. The telescope being now released from the cirde was 
again directed to the first-named telescope ; again clamped to the circle ; 
and, by means of the movable wire, a bisection again made ; releasing 
the circle, it was with the attached telescope again turned till the 
telescope bisected the wires of the smaller telescope, when 180® nearly, 
or double the angle subtended by the pairs of cross wires, was read off ; 
pursuing this course after five readiiigs we arrived at the point of depar- 
ture : now the difference between the first and last divided by four, or 
the true value of the angle, being added to the first reading gives the 
second ; being again added gives the third, &c. these compared with 
the actual reading give the error of division of the points 0®, 90®, 1 SO©, 
&c. thus : — 


A. 

B. 

Mean of 
A and B. 

Mean An- 
gle. 

Interpolat- 

ed. 

Error of 
dtrision. 

0 

* 


ft 


ff 

tf 

ft 

3 

0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.55 

21.90—0.55 

0.55 

0.00 

90 

0 

5.2 

5.2 

5.20 

4 

5.89 I 

—0.69 

180 

0 

10.7 

12.2 

11.45 


11.23 

-fO.22 

270 

0 

15.4 

17.4 

16.40 


16.57 

—0.17 

360 

0 

22.9 

20.9 

21.90 

=::+5.34 

21.90 1 

0.00 


From the mean of ten repetitions in this way the errors came out. 


// 


For 0 and 180 = 0.00 

90 and 270 —0.45 

180 and 360 —0,03 

For the error of divisions intermediate between the above, X placed 
Dollond’s 5-feet Telescope as before, and by means of two wooden 
supports, A. B., a 42-inch Achromatic, by Dollond, was 
supported immediately above, so that a pair of cross lines LrJ L’iJ 
fixed in the focus, subtended an angle of 30® with the croBS-lines 
fixed in the other Telescope, I then made the following measures : 


A. 

B. 

Mean of 
A and £. 

Mean An- 
gle. 

Interpolat- 

ed. 

Error of 
divisioti. 

0 


tf 

I* 


•f ft 1 

ff 

ff 

0 

0 

0.0 

1.9 


18.50—0.95 

0.95 

000 

30 

0 

5.0 

7.0 


3 

6.ao 

—0.80 

60 

0 

12.0 

12.6 



12.65 

— 0..36 

90 

0 

18.6 

17.5 


—5 ".85 1 

18.50 

—0.45 

In a similar 

manner. 



tf tf 1 



90 

0 

0.0 

59.2 



1 0.05 

—-0,45 

120 

0 

0,5 

59.5 

snrM 

—■ ■ 

1 0.66 

— 0V66 

150 

0 

1.7 

59.8 


3 

1.27 

—0.52 

180 

0 

1.1 

i 2.6 

1.85 1 

=0".61 

i 1.88 

—0,03 
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In this case to find the true angle subtended by Ihe pain ^ cross 
Unes. it is necessary to apply to the mean of A and B the erron al- 
ready found above for 0* and 180® and for 90®, and 270* and then to 
interpolate between these corrected readings : from the mean of ten 
measures in this way the errors come out as follows : 

Error of division. 


At 0 

and 180 

0.00 This assumed 

30 - 

210 

—0.26 

60- 

240 

—1.00 

90 - 

270 

— 0.45 found above. 

120- 

300 

—1.67 

160- 

330 

—2.15 

180 • 

——360 

— 0.03 found above. 


To ascertain the error of division at the points intermediate between 
O® and 30® and between 30® and 60°, &c. I placed the 42- inch telescope 
by Dollond (already spoken of as the upper telescope) so near to the 
lower telescope, that the images of the pairs of cross- wires subtended 
an angle of five degrees nearly, and in a manner similar to that explain- 
ed above, made the following measures of the angle : 


Microscope A. 

B. 

Mean of 
A and B. 

Mean of 
Pairs. 

True ang^le. 

Interpolat- 

ed. 

Error of 
division. 

o 

/ 

// 

0f 

tt 

h 

// // 

// 


0 

0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.50 

1.10 

15.11—1.10 

1.10 

0.00 

5 

0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.25 

2.42 

6 

3.44 

—1.02 

10 

0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.00 

4,85 


6-78 

—0.93 

15 

0 

6.9 

7,1 

7.00 

8.12 


8,11 

-fO.Ol 

20 

0 

8.2 

11.0 

9.60 

10.32 


10.45 

—0.13 

25 

0 

10.8 

14.0 

12.40 

12.47 

=2.335 

12.78 

—0.32 

30 

0 

15.1 

14.6 

14.85 

14.85 


15.11 

—0.26 

25 

0 

11.9 

13.2 

12.,55 





20 

0 

9.8 

12.3 

11.05 





15 

0 

9.1 

9.4 

9.25 





10 

0 

6.1 

7.3 

6.70 





5 

0 

3.5 

3.7 

3.60 





0 

0 

1.1 

2.3 

1.70 






The above diflfers from the preceding only that I have here return- 
ed back to the point of departure in an inverse order, instead of again 
beginning at 0° 0\ 

In a similar manner the following five series were obtained. 


Microscope A. 

B. 


wi 

True angle.. 

Interpolat- 

ed. 

Error of 
division. 


/ 

// 

// 

// 


// // 

ft 

tf 

30 

0 

0.0 

59.8 

59.90 



0.43 

—0.26 

35 

0 

3.S 

5.3 

4.40 

4.25 

6 

3.63 

+0.62 

40 

0 

6.6 

8.7 

7.65 

7.65 

// 

6.84 

+0-81 

45 

0 

9.5 

10.7 

10.10 


SS 3.705 

10.04 

+0.01 

50 

0 

12^ 

14.5 

13.40 

13.40 


13.24 

+0.16 

55 

0 

14.7 

16,9 

15.80 

15Ui0 


16.45 

—1.16 












1884,1 


of the Mairaa Mural Cin^, 


fO 0 18.2 

19.3 

18.65 

18.65 


19.65 

--1.00 

65 0 13.2 

16.4 

14.80 





50 0 12.0 

14.8 

13.40 



. 


46 0 9.6 

10.4 

10.00 





40 0 6.4 

93 

7.65 





35 0 2.5 

5.7 

4.10 





3 b 0 0.6 

0.3 

0.45 





60 0 0.0 

65 0 1.5 

70 0 4.5 

75 0 7.9 

80 0 10.2 

85 0 13.8 

90 0 15.1 


ra 

1.42 

3.60 

5.65—2.42 

2.42 

4.63 

6.83 

9.04 

11*24 

13.45 

15.65 

—1.00 

—1.03 

—0.38 

—0.34 

—0.19 

—0.10 

—0.45 

5.1 

7.2 

n.i 

13.3 

15.3 

4.80 

7.55 

10,65 

13.55 

15.20 

6.45 

8.70 

11.05 

13.35 

15.20 

6 

// 

=2.203 

85 0 12.8 

13.5 

13.15 





80 0 10 7 

12-2 

11.45 





75 0 10.0 

9.7 

9.85 





70 0 7.3 

8.9 

8.10 





65 0 4.6 

6.7 

5.15 





60 0 2.7 

2.7 

2.70 





90 0 0.0 

95 0 59.4 

0.9 

58.0 

0.45 

58.70 

59.90 

58.02 

// n 

60.35-52.67 

0 . 35 ’ 

69.07 

57.79 

56.51 

55.23 

5.3.95 

52.67 

—0.45 

—1.05 

—2.64 

—1.74 

—2.31 

—1.78 

—1.57 

99 59 56.1 
104 59 54.8 
109 59 53.5 
114 59 53.0 
119 59 52.0 

II 

56.55 

54.15 

52.75 

52.00 

51.10 

.55.15 

54.77 

52.92 

,52.17 

51.10 


114 59 53.0 

51.7 

52.35 





109 59 53.2 

.53.0 

53.10 





104 59 55.8 

65.0 

.55 40 





99 59 54.2 

55.3 

54.76 





94 59 57.2 

57,5 

57.35 





89 59 59.0 

59.7 

59.35 





120 0 0.0 

125 0 1.5 

1,30 0 3.9 

135 0 5.0 

140 0 7.7 

145 0 8.4 

150 0 * 8.9 

.57.0 

.59,5 

0.7 

3.0 
5.3 

7.1 

8.1 

58.50 

0.50 

2.30 

4.00 

6.50 
7.75 

8.50 

59.85 

2.52 

3.42 

5.50 
7,32 
7.45 

8.50 


1.42 

2.96 

4.50 

6.04 

7.57 

9.11 

10.65 

—1.57 
—0.44 
— 1.08 
—0.54 
—0.25 
—1.66 
—2.15 

145 0 7.3 







140 0 9.9 

6.4 






135 0 8.0 

6.0 






130 0 5.7 

3.4 






125 0 5.6 

3.5 






120 0 2.1 

WSI 



mu 



150 0 0.0 
154 59 58.8 
1.59 59 51.0 

59.0 

57.5 

59.50 

58.15 

0.00 

56,57 

ft ff 

62.15-.38.9 fi 

2.15 

68,29 

54.43 

50.56 

—2.15 
—1.72 
—2 01 

52.3 

51.65 

51.52 

6 

—1.01 

164 59 48.0 

48.5 

48.25 

49.55 

ft 

46.70 

42.84 

—2.03 

169 59 44.0 

44.7 

44.35 

44,67 

=3.862 

— 0.67 

174 69 42.2 

43.0 

42.60 

42.17 


38.98 

—0.03 

179 59 38.2 

39.7 

38.95 

38.95 


174 .59 41.8 

41.7 

41.75 





169 59 44.2 

45.8 

45.00 





164 59 50.2 

51.5 

50.85 





159 59 50.8 

52.0 

51.40 





154 59 55.0 

55.0 

55.00 





150 0 1.3 

59.7 

0.50 
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themeAn of 10 sets/ ei^tiBar tothe above, tbe eirors of division 
for two opposite divisions are as follows : 


Error of 0 

snd 180 

s::0.00 

Error at 95 

and 275 

=0-88 

5 

185 

—0.64 

100 

280 

—1.58 

10 

190 

—0.46 

105 

285 

*-1.17 

15 

195 

-4-0.13 

no 

290 

—1.48 

20 

200 

H-0.45 

115 

295 ’ 

—1.77 

25 

205 

•PO.61 

120 

.300 

—1.57 

30 

210 

—0.26 

125 

305 

—0.66 

35 

215 

—0.56 

1.^0 

310 

—0.96 

40 

220 

—0.29 

1.35 

.315 

—1.39 

45 

225 

4-0.05 

140 

320 

—1.33 

50 

230 

—0.12 

145 

325 

—1.75 

55 

235 

—0.80 

150 

330 

—2.15 

60 

240 

—1.00 

155 

3.35 

—1.67 

65 

245 

—1.20 

160 

340 

—1.20 

70 

2:i0 

—1.30 

165 

345 

—0.46 

75 

255 

—0.69 

170 

350 

— 0.20 

80 

260 

—0.23 

175 

355 

+0.09 

85 

265 

—0.12 

180 

360 

—0.03 

90 

270 

—0.45 





1 am not prepared at present to furnish the error of the divisions in- 
teilnediate between the above, but I may remark that out of a great 
many which I have examined, the largest error I have found does not 
exceed that above found for 150° and 330°. 


Vn . — Table of the Times of high water at the principal places between 

fJalcatta and Point Palmiras, prepared by Mr. P. G. Sinclaih. 

We have much pleasure in giving insertion to the accompanying 
table, which will be extremely useful not only to navigators here, but 
also to the philosophers in Europe, who are now engaged in investigat- 
ing the course of the tidal waves over the entire globe. We published 
in vol. ii. p, 151, a list of Professor Whbwell’s desiderata regarding the 
co-tides of the Indian ocean. His memoir on the cotidal lines is publish- 
ed in the Trans. Roy. Society 1833, Pt. 1, and we there find that the 
coasts of India present nearly a blank : the time of high water at Point 
Palmiras differs two hours from the time given by Mr. Sinclair's ob- 
servations. We hope to be furnished from our correspondents at 
other places, such as Masulipatom, Madras, Chittagong, Kyook Phyoo, 
Penang and Singapfir with tables similar to the present, but we would 
suggest that the other desiderata, of the lift of the tide— f Ae esta^ 
hliahmeni of the p^ace , — the correction for other days of the semi-lunar 
period, &c. should also receive the attention of observers. 

The preset table must not be understood as rigidly correct, but 
rather as an useful practical approximation ; ioor the intervab of retar- 






























' Aekaic Soete/y, 

VlilV— !iPrbceeifi»y« of the Asiatic Society^ 

Wednesday Evening^ iheSrd September, 1834. 

The Reverend W. H. Mill^ D. D. Vice-President, in the Chiur. / 
Read the Proceedings of last Meeting. 

Read a letter from Mr. M. M. Manuk, intimating his desire to withdraw 
from the Society. 

Read a letter f^om H. Harkness, K$;q. Secretary to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, expressing the thanks of that So- 
ciety for the 17 th volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

The Secretar)" apprized the Society, of the arrival per Ship Edmonstone, 
of the twenty copies of the ancient Canarese Alphabet adt'orted to on the 
Meeting of 28th May, 183 1, as presented by Walter Elliot, Esq. 
through the Bombay Branch Asiatic Society. 

It was resolved that copies of the Alphabet should be sent to the Bishop's Col. 
lege, the Education Committee, the Sanscrit College at Benares, and to such per- 
sons as may be engaged in decyphering ancient inscriptions. 

* Library, 

Read a letter from Dr. N. WALLicif, presenting on the pait of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, the following works 
with complimentary expressions : 

A circular accompanied, explaining the objects of tlie association, and 
soliciting the co-operation of those, especially of the English nation, who 
may be able to assist in developing the early history of Northern Europe. 
fA copy of the prospectus is printed on the cover of the present number.] 

1. E. Ras«*s Commeutatio de pleno systemate decern r^lbilantium in Unguis 
ntontanis, item de methudo Ibericam et Armenicam linguam litteris Europieis ex* 
piimendo. Uafniee, 1832, 4to. 

2. Ditto, Singalesibk 81criftlcerr, (Cingalese Grammar,) Colombo, 1821, 8vo. 

3. Ditto, Viyledntng, or Introduction to the Akra language of the Coast of 
Chtinea, with an Appendix on the Akvambu language. 

4. Ditto, Lapponic Grammar. 

<5. Ditto, Italian Grammar? 1827. 

6. Ditto, on Ancient Egyptian Chronology. Copenhagen, 1817, 4to. 

.7. Ditto, on Ancient Hebrew Chronology, 1828, 8vo. 

8. Old Northern Saga's (Tales). Edited by the R. S. of North Antiquities, 
11th vol. 1833. 

9. EsBreyinga Saga, or A History of the Inhabitants of the Islands called the 
Fteroes. The original Icelandic text, with translations into Faeroe, Danish, and 
German, 1829. 

10. 11. Tidsekfift, Journal of the Nordiem Antiquities, by ditto. 

12. Nordisk Tidsskrift, Northern Journal of Antiquities. Edited by the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquities, 1826.9. 

13. Paradisa Missir, (Paradise Lost,) translated into l<»landio, by Joe Thor- 
lakssop, 

14.15. Scripta Historica Islandornm, vole. iv. and y. Hafhise, 1833. 

16-17. Logbdk Islandinga, Codex Juris Islandoioim Antiquissimus, l.and 11. 1829. 
18. Xf. Giettebrechi. The R. S. of N. Antiquities at Copenhagen. 
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Read a letter from M. Richy» Jud^e of Chandaniagore, previmtiiifirm 
the part of M. Oaboxn pe Taost, a copy of his 

Notice snr les f6tes populaires des Hindous d* aprea lea onvrages Hiii4oejitaiii» 
The following works were also presented : , r 

Commeiitaire sur Le Ya 9 iia, Li^nn dea Livm Religieux des Psr^, by ISaq^e 
Burnoufy vol. I. — by the author. 

Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab^ and Political Life of Moha Raja Ruir- 
JKPT Singh, &c. compiled by H. T. Prxnsep — by the compiler. 

Journal Asiatique, Nos. 71, 72 and 74'-~^by the Aeiatic Society qf Parte, 
Transactions of the Society of Arts, &c. vol. xlix, 1 and II parts — by the Society, 
Proceedings of the Geological Society, Nov. 6, 1833, Dec. 4*. 

Illustrations of the Botany, and Natural History of the Himdlayan Mountains^ 
&c. Part II. — %y F. J* Royle^ Msq. F. L. S. and G, S, AT., R. A. S,. 

Meteorological Register for July, 1834 — by the Surveyor General, 

The India Journal of Medical Science for September — by the Edttore. 

The following Books were received from the Book-sellers. 

Lardner*s Cabinet Cyclopedia, History of Natural Philosophy. 

■' - — r-i Rome, 1st vol. 

' ■■ ' , Stebbing’s History of the Church, 2nd vol. 

Antiquities, 

A native drawing of a compartment of one of the sculptured slabs of a 
building near Bhilsa^ was presented by Dr. G. S. Spilsbury. 

This appears to be the very building whence Mr. Hodgson took the facsimile 
of his inscription, presented at a former meeting ; the sculpture represents the 
erection or consecration of a Bauddha temple or Chaitya, It was visited in 1817 
or 18 hy Captain Fell, who described the inscriptions on the walls in one of the 
news-papers of the day. 

Read a letter from Mr. Thrgear of Jaunpur, descriptive of .two gold 
coins of the Canoiij group, recently discovered in digging on the site of 
an old fort called Jaioha7id*8 koth near Jaunpur. 

[We shall have pleasure in inserting this paper when we have collected suffici- 
ent of the Canouj coins to make a plate. The inscriptions on the present coins are 
very distinct, in the character No. 2, Allababad column, and the names are new.] 
Further observations on the Hindu coins by Major Stacy, were also 
submitted. 

A note from Mr. Spiers, of Allahabad, forwarded 4 coins dug up lately 
near that place. 

They belong to what has been called the Behat group. ^ 

A paper by Col. Burney, Resident at Ava, was read, giving a trarudatinii 
and copious commentary in illustration of the Burmese inscription at Bud» 
dha Gaya : of which the original facsimile taken by his brpther Captain 
Gborgb Burney, on the spot, accompanied. 

This will be published at length ; the principal discrepancy between CoL 
Burney’s translation and that made by Ratna Paula is in the date, whioK ^ 
former carries back two hundred years, namely, to 468 Burman era, (A. D. 1106.) 
The first figure is rather indistinct in the inscription, and may be read as 

*^This day’s proceedings contains a notice of Lieut. Bubnbs* Memeoir ontheGeo- 
logy of the banks of the Indus, the Indian Caucasus and the pluins of Xaxtary. 

2 o 2 
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H 4 tnr The faindmile -moat be tifekiograpbed to ^^ace tbe data before ^ose 
wbo wish to dedde the point. Ccd^ Bvanby’s interesting paper terminated with a 
highly cnriotis extract'tranalatlon from the journal of the junior Burmese eaToy^ 
describing the visit of the mission- to ** Buddha’s holy tree” nt Gaya»' and the 
ceremonies, performed there in honor of the King of A.va. 

Physical, 

Tha Secratary exhibited to the members present the head of a mum* 
my^ and two mummied preparations of tlic ibis or sacred bird of Egypt^ 
brought round by Lieutenaat AROBBona^ being a part of his present alluded 
to at the last meeting. 

The effect of darap nir had already begun to be perceptible on the exposed parts 
of the head ; nothing of the under jaw remaining but the bare bone, tinged of a 
dark brown colour from the bituminous matter of the wrapper. By keeping it in a 
glass case hermetically closed, and contmoing some lumps of muriate of lime, it is 
hoped that the specimens may be preserved for any length of time in the museum. 

A letter was read from Lieut. W. Fonny, dated Khyouk Phyoo^ Ram- 
ree^ 19th August, forwarding some specimens of fossil shells recently met 
with Igr himself in the interior of the island ; also some coal from a new site. 

The following extract explains the particulars of this new discovery : 

On my return to Arracan I made inquiries respecting the fossil marine shells 
that were at one time brought to me, and I have been so fortunate as to obtain 
them. They were found on a hill, in. the neighbourhood of ” Chavnbo"'* (a village 
in the interior of Rambree island), imbedded in a grey sandstone, which is very 
hard and gritty. The height of the hill may be as much as 100 feet above the 
plain. The weather has been so wet and boisterous that I have not been able to 
visit the spot, so that my information has been derived from the Mugbs whom I 
had sent out to the place. They brought me in the shells, as also pieces of the 
sandstone. In the latter some remains of the shells arc distinctly visible. The 
natives of Arracan attach much value to the shells on account of their sap]) 08 ed 
medicinal properties ; the shells arc pounded up, made into a kind of paste, and 
applied, as a salve, to sore eyes. Along with these shells 1 have also dispatched 
to you a specimen of coal discovered in Rambree island, near the village of 

Kyong'-‘Tkivmg'* in the Ladonig'^ circle ; it was found resting on a bed of clay, 
near the surface, and did not appear to be very abundant. For the reason above 
mentioned 1 was not able to visit the spot, so sent a man out for the coal* Coah 
1 have no donbt, exists In abundance throughout Arracan i and of that hitherto 
discovered, I expect the Syne-Kyoung coal, if worked, would prove the best. 1 
believe it contains no iron pyrites, as is the case with the ^*.,Oogadot^'* and 
* Pkaofingood^ coal. The coal 1 now sent is highly bituminous^ and very much 
resembles the ** Kalabadtmg^* coal. I observe an error in ^be sMbk of the site 
of the coal published in your 2nd volume of i^e Journal As. Soo. 

plate 19, for November, 1833 ; instead of ** Syne^Kyoung** creek, it should have 
been ” Oodagtmg*' creek. The fc^mer word should also have been Syne^Kyoun^f 
ixi>t**8yneg*Kyonng,^' 

** I have also dispatched to you a specimen of cotton obtained from some Bourbon 
cotton seed sown by Captain Williams in the Government Garden at Rambree 
town in November, 1833, and gathered in March, 1834. The soil was a stiff olay 
and I believe, too cold and damp to favour the cultivation of the plant. It wonld 
however thrive well on the hills, where the soil is light.” 
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Three ofthe ehelle are emaE imiai^s of 4 whoi^, TMemfMa^ 1ih$^ iurhie ; , 
ane is a species of turriteHu g the nmtiiat is grey sa&dstoaey contsiaiiig the dehfhr 
of trap rocks, and efferveseing hi adds slightly. 

The coal is a lignite, leaving only 1-8 per cent, of adi on incinerataon. 

Read the following extracts of a letter from the Reverend B. 
regarding the fall of an aerolite at Hissar. 

** Haring seen in the possession of Mrs. Mbtcalvb of Delhi a fragment of me* 
teoric stone, which she informed me had lately fallen near Hissar, I wrote to' 
Capt. Pabsons, Supt. H. G. Stud there, for particulars, and have now the 
pleasure of sending his answer to you. The fragment 1 have seen bears the 
usual external characters of meteoric stone, has the same specific gravity, viz. 3.6, 
and affects the magnet. Tlicre can therefore be no donbt of the fact. 

Rob. Everest. 

Extract qfa letter from Captain Par eons ^ dated Hissar ^ 2nd August, 1834. 

** I hasten to give you all tlie information 1 possess relative to the meteoric 
stone. It fell on the 8th of June, (as far as I could ascertain) at Charwallas, a 
village 23 coss west of this ; about 8 o'clock in the morning the sky was cloudy 
and the weather gusty, or approaching to a north-wester, but no rain \ very loud 
thunder, similar to constant discharges of heavy artillery, was heard for abolit half 
an hour before it fell, and in the direction with the wind to a great distance ; when 
the stone fell it was accompanied by a trembling noise similar to a running fire 
of guns. It fell in the jungle close to a palee (or herdsman), who was out with hia 
cattle. The original weight of the stone was 12 seers ; but before my man reached 
the place, it had been broken and pieces taken away to Bikaneer, Puttialab, &c. 
the piece I have is upwards of 4 seers, and if you would like to send it to Calcutta, 
you are most welcome to it, and I will send it to you, should you wish for it.** 

Further specimens of the Jumna fossil bones belonging to Serjeant 
Dban^ were exhibited, and a paper on the subject by the same party was read. 

[This will be given at length hereafter. j 


IX. — Miscellaneous. 

Mr. Trevelyan's Dtfence of Sir William Jones' System of Oriental Orthography. 

The Hurkaru newspaper of the 29th August, contains a reply to the article in 
our June number (p. 281), on the Adaptation of the Roman Alphabet to the Ortho- 
graphy of Oriental Languages, by the gentlemau who has come forward with such 
vigour to revive the scientific system, as a necessary concomitant of his more ex- 
tensive aeheme of publishing Oriental books altogether in Roman characters. 
We have not space to insert the whole of his observations, but to such as bear 
upon the point at issue, we feel bound to give a place, being more satisfied,, tho 
more we reflect on the subject, that it is essendal and imperative in the presjsnt 
widely diffused cultivation of the learned languaiges of India, to adhere to that 
notation which can alone command general acquiescence throughout Rorope, and . 
which is, iu fact the system followed in the great majority of the Dtctioii{avie% 
Grammars, and transcribed works not only of our learned societies, but eyen 
of our colleges and schools. 

The fundamental maxim of Sir William Jones was, that each originid souad 
andits appropriate symbol in the D4va Ndgari or Arabic should have Its re^^^^enta- 
tive in the Roman, ** with due regard to^the primitive, power of t^elatter alphabet.*’ 
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Profiessor Rask also advocates the makiog of the Roman snhstltiites as nearly con* 
sonant as possible to the original;—^* in his vero, me quidem judice, hoc prsscep* 
turn semper servandumf ut qwtm proxime ad mentem iptiug nationis ^xprimanhtr 
^tts HiertB,** On this score the Jonesian far surpasses the Oilchristian scheme 
of vowels^ the long and short vowels of the same class being expressed by the same 
character : — but we must allow Mr. Trevelyan to speak for himself. 

** Sir Wm. Jones* plan is systematic and complete in all its parts, so that in 
every case in which an analogy exists between different sounds, a corresponding 
analogy will be found to pervade the signs by which they are represented. Thus 
the long sound of a is A; of t, i; and of u, As and the diphthong at, which is com* 
pounded of a and f , is represented by those letters, and an (ow) which is com- 
pounded of a and u, by an. The consequence of this strict attention to preserve 
an analogy in the sign corresponding to the variations in the sound is, that the 
acquisition of the Alphabet is greatly facilitated to the learner, who in fact has to 
make himself acquainted with only five elementary signs which are the representa- 
tives of as many original sounds, and the remaining five are only elongated form 
or composites of these. 

** In Dr. Gilchrist’s plan, vidth a single exception, there is no analogy whatever 
between the long and short forms of the vowels, and hetween the diphthongs and 
their component vowels. Thus in his system a is the long form of «, ee of f , and 
the diphthong ai is represented by ne, and au by u o. It is needless to dilate on 
the confusion which this want of system must produce in the mind of every learner. 
No help is here provided for him, and instead of beiug guided from step to step 
by a change in the form of the character, sufficient to distinguish the modification 
in the sound, while enough is retained of the original letter to mark the elementa- 
ry connexion, he is perplexed by a variety of characters between which no kind of 
analogy is capable of being traced. In short, instead of having only five signs to 
get by heart, he has no less than nine. In tracing the analogy between cor- 
responding modifications of sound, this plan is worse than if no assistance were 
afforded him. In this eccentric system of letters long vowels are actually 
divorced from their partners and so disguised as to render it impossible to recog- 
nize the original connection between them, and diphthongs are in like manner 
kidnapped from their parent vowels, and disfigured worse than Gypsey children. 
Who would suppose that u is the legitimate husband of a, that ce is the devoted 
wife of if that ue is the interesting offspring of a and t, and no the eldest hope of 
a and n. This is not a system of orthography f but if 1 may be allowed to invent a 
word, of kakography s of confusion, mystification and absurdity. It is singular 
that when a man sat down with a carte blanche before liiui to invent a system of 
letters, he was not able to devise something better than this ; and it is still more so 
that having the labours of his learned predecessor Sir W. Jones to profit by, 
when be altered he should have altered so much for the worse. 

Another advantage of Sir William Jones’ plan is that, besides being complete 
in itself, owing to the perfect analogy which exists hetween the different letters, it 
bears a strict correspondence throtighont to the great Indian or Deva Ndgaii 
alphabet. All the alphabets derived from the latter are very systematic, and a 
scheme which is otherwise cannot properly represent them. But Sir W. JoKEg 
does it exactly, as will be seen from the following table : 

W a in above WT a in art 

T , • in T ^ police 
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w « 

push 


ii 

rule 

^ e 

they 


at 

aisle fpronanetafipa. 

0 

note 

W? 

au 

causa, Italian or Latin 


** The natives of India are therefore already quite familar with the idea of diSi^ 
tinguishing the modification of sound by a corresponding modification of sign, and 
when they see the same plan adopted in the anglihed version of the alj^abet, 
they immediately recognize the propriety of it, and enter into the spirit of tihe 
scheme. A s the new orthography is mainly intended for the people of India, the 
circumstance of its being entirely coincident- with their preconceived feelings and 
ideas must be allowed to be an advantage of no small importance. 

** It is hardly necessary to observe, that no kind of analogy exists between Dr. 
Gilchrist’s and the Indian Deva NAgari alphabet* When an Indian reads Sir 
William Jones’ alphabet, he sees a longd immediately succeeding the short a; 
a long i the short t, and a long 4 the short u, (the long vowel being in each caw 
distinguished by a mark as in the Sanscrit) which is just what bis previous know* 
ledge would lead him to expect ; but when be comes to Dr. Gilchrist’s plan, he 
finds a following «, and ee following t. What therefore would be his opinion of the 
comparative merits of the two systems ? Would he not gay, that one is in every 
respect as complete as the alphabet of the gods (Deva Ndgari), while the other is 
an inexplicable mass of confusion. 

** Another advantage atlending Sir William Jones’ system is, that it is not only 
analogous to, but is the very system itself which is used in expressing Latin and 
all its derivations ; that is Italian, Spanish, French, &c. It is true that in Eng- 
land we do not pronounce Latin in this way, but this is only because we have 
barbarized it, and made it accord with our Saxon pronunciation. Even in 
Scotland and Ireland, to say nothing of Continental Europe, they read Latinexactly 
in the way in which it is now proposed to read Uindusthdni, This entire coinci- 
dence of the new HindusthAnl orthography with the orthography of the learned 
language of the whole of Europe, and with that of most of its colloquial languages, 
is a point of great importance. Even in the present age its advantage will be felt, 
in so far as the learned all over Europe, and in most cases the vulgar also, will 
by this means obtain direct access to our Indian Literature ; and what is still 
more deserving of consideration, a foundation will be laid for the establislunent iu 
due time of an uniform system of orthography throughout the world. This is au 
object, which, however distant the prospect of accomplishing it may be, no man 
who has the slightest regard for posterity, should ever lose sight of : — next to th« 
establishment of an universal language, that grand desideratum of the philosopher 
and the philanthropist, the establishment of an universal system of orthography 
wiU most tend to the production of unrestricted freedom of intercourse between 
all the families of the human race ; and the one has also a direct tendency to 
bring about the other, Now if Gilchrist’s plan were to be generally maintained 
in India, so far from having advanced a step towards this grand result, we riienld 
make a decidedly retrograde movement, and the proceeding would be tantamount to 
shutting the door to the possibility of an uniform system of writing and printiUiK 
being ever adopted in the eastern and western hemispheres. Gilchrist’s plan is 
utterly abhorrent from the Roman family of languages, audit does not evencoiit^^ 
with the English, as will be shown hereafter. ^ 

Sir William Jones’ plan has a simple character for every simply soimd, while 
in Dr. Gilchrist’s simple sounds are in three instances expressed by double letters 
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[ee» c»o and oo] . This, to say the best of it, is an extremely clumay contrivance, 
and in the bustneef; of nations and course of ages it would lea^ ^ an immensa 
unnecessary expenditure of time and money. That this is the case, may be seen 
by tabing the example of a single sentence, 

Bees tees moorghabee buen toomharee peechee, 
which In Sir William Jones* orthography would be,. 

Bis tis murghdbf haia tumhkri pichl, 

^ There are 37 letters in this sentence written according to Dr. Gilcruist^s plan, 
and only 30 if it be written according to Jones ; that is to say, in only 6 words the 
former exceeds the latter by no less than 7 letters. Apply ibis to a book, and con* 
ceive the waste of types, paper, and valuable time which must result from it. Sup- 
posing an octavo volume, printed according to Sir William Jones’ plan, to consist 
ofoOO pages, and each page to contain on an average 304 words, the total number 
of words in the volume would be 1,.')2,000 ; and if the same volume were printed 
aceordtng to Dr. Gilchrist’s plan, then at the rate of 7 additional letters for every 
6 words, the number of extra letters will amount to 1,77,000, which would make 
an addition to the book of 1 16 pages, and instead of consisting of 500 pages it would 
cohsfst of 619. Apply this to the entire literature of half the world through a 
succession of ages, and conceive the result, if you can. If this average is consi- 
dered to be above the mark, 1 have no objection to suppose that every six of Gil- 
christ’s words contain only half the number of double letters which those above 
instanced do, and at this rate Che book printed according to Gilchrist’s plan 
would exceed what it would be if printed according to Sir William Jones’ 
plan by 58 pages. 

’’Lastly, there are three cbaracters in Gilchrist’s alphabet which do not belong 
to English or to any other language under the sun which we have ever beard of. 
These are oo, ne and «o. With the exception of the pupils of Dr. Gilchrist who, 
from early associations and respect to their master, may natoraliy be expected to 
be admirers of his scheme, these three cbaracters are utterly barbarous to every 
description of people ; and it is therefore impossible for them to secure a general 
recognition for themselves in the breasts either of Englishmen, European foreign- 
ers or Indians. Sir William Jones’ plan, as has been before stated, contains no 
arbitrary sounds whatever, but is in every respect in strict accordance with the 
Latin and Latino-European languages. Even the au, of which no example is to 
be found in English, is perfectly familiar to every Scotchman and Irishman who 
knows Latin ; and if a youth at Dublin College, or the High School at Eklinburgh, 
were to pronounce causa like caw fa, he would be immediately corrected and told to 
sound it cowsa^ and the same of course every where on the continent of Europe. 

It should be borne in mind that Sir William Jones and Mr. Gilchrist 
both drew from the mine of English letters, and that the only difference between 
them is that one appropriated tlu: dross, while the other culled the pure gold* Gil* 
cifRisT chose the most corrupt and imperfect parts of our system, while Jones 
selected those which were consistent with true prindplea and coincided with the 
most iierfect alphabets both of the East and West, The i in police is almost aO 
well known in English as the double ee in feel. The u in pull is certainly l^etter 
knoyvn than oo, which is pure Gilchristian. The H in rule is as familiar aa the 
double oo in cool. The ai in aisle is assuredly far more common than «e, which 
is another arbitrary sign to he found no where except in the books printed by ’Df. 
GiLCHRisi himself. The au in causa (Latin pronunciation) is also better under-i 
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BtoQd lihBii uOf which is ADOther GilchrlstUA hieronllyphtc | And nvcta'^b# idkoi^ ^ 
the stumbling-biock of oar OtiiOHRiATiAN friends, is quite as famUiUrto ne 
favourite v, and any body who will take the trouble to look in English lNn<* 
tionary, will see it used at the commenceineat of 500 words like above, abj^f 
abound, ond so forth J* 

We have not space to continue our extract, nor does the remainder of tibe. 
author’s reasoning bear upon the precise question at issue. He however mealioiiA 
one strong fact in support 'Of his object; namely, that the Italian orthography has 
been adopted by the American missionaries for the language of the Sancbi^h Zs« 
landsf To this we may add« that the same as far as regards the vowels is uniforml^ < 
upheld by Professor R\sk. of Copeubageu, the celebrated philologist, who hasdevot^ 
ed years of study to the fixing of accurate Roman equivalents for the Zend, Ar*bi»?, 
Sanscrit, Armenian, and other alphabets. We recommend his essay de PlcJio 
Systematc Decern Sibilantium in Dinguis Montanis, &c.'* to the serious attention 
of all those engaged in similar objects ; the following caution applies to tho 
case of the Bengali and other dialects derived from the Sanscrit stock, in which it 
has been opposed to the uniform system, that t'ne inherent short vowel having tho 
sound of o could not be rcpresejited by a. 

Altera cautela baud jtarvi momentl est, ubi lingua qusedam antiqua quodam* 
modo adhuc vivit, nimirum ne pronunciatione hodierna, si a litera discedat, pro 
genuiua assumta, scripturam antiquee linguie ad earn exprimendam dejiravemi^* ^ 
vocumque etyniologias lurbomus.” 

The above remark of course equally opposes any reform of the epelUng of aq 
established language like the English or the French to suit the modern pronnn-* 
ciation. His concluding paragraph will afford encouragement to those who 
calculate upon the eventual substitution of ttie Roman characters for those of 
India, although he is far from anticipating any such effect even for the limited 
country, Armenia, (Christian though it be) to whose language his essay refers, 

** His observatis, baud ita difficile est scripturam Europssam cuivis linguR pere* 
grluR accoinmodare, atque ita quidem ut ipsa gens, si per commercium EuropRo* 
lum tale systenia existere resciverit, immensum ambitum literature gentium 
Europeorum iutellexerit, fructum, oblectalionem, gloriam inde redundantes con- 
aideraverit, baud reluctanter id suuin facere velit, saltern viri docti non solum 
voces singulas accuratt^ et sine ulla confusioue citare, sed quodlihet scriptum gen« 
tis ita trans-scribere etfacili negotio typis exprimere ; iinmo trans-scribeudo com,, 
moda quedam pensa in studio suo hand paruin levari poterunt.’’ Commentatio 
SfC. Aut, E, Raeki Hafnite, 1832. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

We observe that this Society has come to tlie determination of publishing ita 
future Transactions in the form of a Journal in octavo, to appear once in thr^ 
months, price 6s. We cannot but feel that this resolution strengthens greatly 
the arguments in favor of the plan adopted and pursued now for nearly six 
ye^B by Captain Hekbert and ourselves, for wliatever can be urged in support 
^of a quarterly journal — the early appearance of papers, the cheap and convenient, 
form, for circulation, &c. will apply more forcibly to a monthly perlodicaL This"* 
is the only form in which the lucubrations of the French Asiatic Society-— a Society 
yielding to, npne in the erudition and activity of its members — have hitherto ep. 
peared* . 

The cover of the present number contains the prospectus of the new jouriudL 
2 H 
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T^^^Caialeguf Birds nfthe Maptoriai and iMsstariei Orders, Oiyetema^Hy 
arranged^) observed in the Dakhan, by Lieut ••Colonel W. H. Sykes^ Mombay 
Army, F.L.S-, F.G.8; F.Z^S. M-R.A.S. 

In the first volume of the Journal, page i6l, we presented Col. Sykes* a catalogue 
of the Mammalia of South India. Thb ofRcer's fame as a naturalist has, we Ere happy 
to see, raised him to a Vice President’s chair in the Zoological Society of London. In 
the proceedings of this active institution for April, 1833, (the arrival of which in India 
hras by some accident delayed,) we perceive the following useful catalogue of the birds 
of the same country, which we hasten to transfer to our Journal. The list is prefaced 
by the following remarks : 

laeut. -Colonel Sykes, having brought before the Committee at previous meetings 
various Birds of the Rapteriel and Insessorial Orders, collected by him during liis re*- 
sidence in Dakhan, completed on the present evening the exhibition of his collection 
of those orders. He limited his observations on the several species to brief extracts 
from the copious notes which he had made in Iiulia respecting their habits, internal 
anatomy, and geographical distribution, fh bringing them in succession under the 
notice of the Committee, he observed the order adopted in the following catalogue : 

OaoER 1. RAPTORES, IIL 

Fam. VuUuridee, Vigors. — Genus Vultur, Auct. Vulture. 

1. Vuli. Indicus, Lath. Vautuur Indou, Temm., PI. Col. 36. Mahah Dhoh of the Mah- 

rmttaa. 

Jrides deep brown. Length 43 inches, inclusive of tail of 10| inches. A stone half 
an inch in diameter was found in the stomach of one bird. The proportional 
length of the intestine to the body in these birds is 3 to 1 , while in the Neophron. 
Pereiutpients it is 5*20 to 1. They congregate in flocks of twenty or thirty. On 
a dead camel, or horse, or bullock being thrown out on the plain, numbers of 
these Vtclfrcres are found assembled round it in an iucrcdibly short time, although 
they may not have been seen in the neighbourhood for weeks before. Col. Sykes’s 
Bpedmens are no doubt referrible to M. Temminck’s species, although the latter 
bird is described as having whitish irides. 

3. Vult. Pontieerianua, Lath. Vautour Royal de Pondicherry, Sonn., p. 182. pi. 104. 
The trt'des are described by Shaw as red, while in two of Colonel Sykes’s specimens 
they were of a deep brown, and in the third of a bright straw-yellow ; but as the 
last had allowed itself to be captured by hand, had only grass and stalks of her- 
baceous plants in the stomach, and vras evidently ill, the pale colour of the irides 
may be attributed to disease. Sexes alike in plumage. Mostly solitary. Colonel 
Sykes seldom, if ever, saw more tban two together. The remarkable flatness of 
the crown, and very great width of the cranium, would seem to indicate a generic 
difference between this species and the Vult. fulvus and Bengalensis. Length of 
bird 36 inches, inclusive of tail of ll inches. 

3. Vult. Benyalensis, Gmel. Bengal Vulture, Lath. Gecd of the Mahrattas. 

Of a smaller size, and with .shorter and stouter legs than Vult. Indicus. Habits 
similar. Sexes alike. Lenj^h 30 inches, inclusive of tail of 10 inches. Colonel 
Sykes was induced to consider this species of Gmelin as distinct from Vult. cine- 
reus, with which it has been classed by M- Timminck, in his Manuel d’Oruitho- 
logie, p. 4. 

Genus Neophron, Sav. 

4, Nephron Percnoptcrus. Vultur Perenopterus, Linn. Raehamah, Bruce, Trav. 

Append, p. 163. 

Irides intense ired brown. Gregarious. Sexes alike in adult birds ; but non -adult 
birds vary in plumage from fuscous to mottled brown and white. These birds ara 
always found in cantonments and camps. For the most part of the day they 
continue on the wing, soaring in circles. When on the ground, they walk with 
a peculiar gait, lifting their legs very high. They are efficient scavengers. 
Iiength 39 inches, inclusive of tail of 1 1 inches. 

Fam. Pedeonidcs, Leach. 

Sub-Fam. AguiHna. Bogles. 

Genus UaUaltus, Sav. Sea Bogle. 

6. Hal. Ponficerianus, Paleo Pon/ieerianus, Lath. Aigle de Pondicherry, Bulfoii, p. 
136, PI. Enl. 416. Called Brahmany Kite by Europeans in India. 

Irides reddijfth brown. It is seen constantly passing up and down rivers at a con- 
siderable height, but prepared to fall at an instant on its prey. Usually ft seixee 
while on the wing, but occasionally dips entirely under water, appearing tp rise 
again with difficulty. It is quite a mistake to suppose it feeds on carrion. Colo- 
nel ^tkes has examined the contents of the stomach and craw of many spedm4ns, 
and always found ftsh» and fish only, excepting on one occasion, when a crab was 
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met xvith. Sexes Alike. I^^emnlte lays two large white em. Iieii|H:flv t&i^ttalre 
of taU, 19 to 21 iuches : taft 9 inches. * ^ 

Genus CtVeae/iM, Vieill. 

Cirt, hrat-hvdaetyluH. Fa^co brachydttetyluM, Wolf. Agtnla broehydatiyld, 

Falco OalUcuSf Gmel., p. 29S. sp. 52. I*e Jean le Blanc f PI. Enl. 413. ' • ■ 

Qolonel SvKs’s specimen was a female. Iridei deep orange at the extemal margfat 
passing to straw>yellow at the internal maririn. The remains of a snake ana 
two ralH were found iu the stomach. Length, indnsive of tail, 30 inches : tall 
II inches. 

Genus Aquilaf Auct. 

7. Aq, chrifsaifa, Falco chry$a^to8^ Linn. Golden EagU^ Lath. 

Colonel Sykes* s specimen differs so slightly from the European bird as not to- jus* 
tify its separation. 

8. Aq. hif asciata, Mardwickc and Gray’s Ind. Zool. 

Irides brownish yellow ochre. SexeiS alike in plumage ; non-adult birds pale> 
than adults* A whole rat found in the stomach of one bird. A second bird 
was shot by Colonel Sykes at the dead carcase of a royal tiger ; but it had not 
tasted the banquet, as the stomach was empty. Length, inclusive of tail, 30 
inches : tail 1 1 inches. * 

Genus Hamafarnis^ Vigors. 

9. Ham, Bacha. Falco Backa^ Daud. pi. 22. Le Bacha, Le Vaill., Ois. d’Afr. pi. 

16. 

Colonel Syke’b collection does pot possess a specimen, but he identified a specdmen 
in the possession of a friend, shot in the Dakhan. 

Suh’Fam. Accipitrina. Hawk. 

Genus AcciinicTj Ray. Sparrow Hawk, 

10. AcciPiTER Dukhunensis. Acc. suprh fu8co»hrunneus^ plumarum marginibm 
paUidioribuSf capite postico nuch6<i\ke albo variegatis ; suhtUs albus, peciore abdomi* 
neque notie eubrotundaiis grandibuSf fetnorum tectricibus />arm, rvifescenWnts stria^ 
ii<t ; rectricibus fmeo /asciatiSf /asciis extemarum confertiorihus s iarsis subbre- 
xibus, 

Irides stramineo-flavm, margine gracili nigro clrcumdatee. 

Longitudo corporis 14§ unc., eauda tarsi 1 

Sexes alike in plumage. Resembles the Aec.^ngtVZanus, hut diffters in the lon- 
gitudinal broad reddish patches on. the breast, in less red on the sides, in a black 
narrow streak down the throat, in shorter wings, in the tail having six broad bars 
instead of four, in the male bird being as large as the European female, and fi- 
nally in the shorter tarsi and centre toes. 

11. Acc. Dvssumieri. Falco DussumierifTemm.t PI. Col. 309. female. 

Irides bright yellow, with an exterior narrow margin of black. Wings short; 
Tail long and narrow, being only the width of the upper feather. M. Tbm- 
mxnck’s specific characters are taken from a female, the male being unknown. 
Colonel Sykes has but one specimen, and that a female, the male being unknown 
to him. Length, inclusive of tail, 12^ inches : tail 6$ inches. 

Genus Asiur, Auct. Goshawk, 

19, Astur Hyper. Asi. eorpore suprh et subfits hrunneo^^ dorso imo rt/eseenti, plu- 
marum rhachilms /asm, alarum tectricibus albo notafis ; abdomine mollis albU 
/asHato ; /rontis/ascid grarili guttureque aUns, hoc Jineis fribus latis fusciSi und Jn 
mediOf caiteris utrinque ad laterOf nofato ; femorum tectricibus crissoque albiSf r^fo 
fasciatis ; caudd suprh rufd^ /asciis qmnque gracifibus, /er'i ohsoletis, aUerdqw 
props basin laid^/usds notatd ; remigihus /usco~hrunneis ad aptcen/tads^ pogonsia 
intemis /asciis quinque /uecis gracilibust alboque ad basin notatis, 

Bosirum ad basin fiavum, ad apicein nigrum. Ped& flavi ; unguibus nlgris- 
longitudo corporis 16$ — 17 unc., cauda: 6f — 7- 

This bird has the three stripes upon the throat, and the aspect of Falco trivirpaius, 
Temm., fig. 303, but it is a much larger bird than M. Temminck’s, and haa 
otherwise characters in the plumage to entitle it to a specific distinetion. A 
couple of mice were found in the stomach of one bird. Sexes alike in pli H i m i ap * 
Female a little larger than the male. 

Sub-Fnm. Fcdconnina, 

Genus FaeOf Auct. Falcon, • . r ^ 

13. Falco Tinnuneulus, Linn. Kestril, 

Irides Intense brown. A very abundant bird in the Dakhan. Both, sexes are 
Ebsolutely identical with the European birds In their charaalerUtle idamage* 
2 H 2 . 
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Ootbnel SirKlitfi, a«T«irtbetesfl, menHons his beios Hi poMession of « vaAt bird 
exactly like the female of the KestrU in {dumajEre and sixe, and, ooas«<|iieBtiyy 
larger than the male Kestril : and as this was shot from a party of five or six, 
perched on the tame tree* and without a m»le Kesfril in company, he is induced 
to believe there is a distinct species, in which both sexes have the plumage of 
the female Kuropean K^triL RemHins of rats, mme, lizards, grasshoppers, and 
a bifd* were found in the stomach of several specimens. In one stomach the re- 
mMus of no less than four liznrds w ere met with. 

14. Fn/ro Chiequera^ Lath. Ze Chicqu/rat Lc Vaill., Ois. d’Afr. pi. ®a» 

Srides saiignmeons, A common bird in the Dakban. Sexes alike in plumage. 
Feronle usually the larger bird ; hut Colonel S yk ks has n male quite as large as any 
female. A sparrow* was found in the stomach of one male liird, and a young bat 
in' the stomach of another. 

Snb-Fam. Buteonina. Buzzards. 

Genus Circus, Auct. Hart'ier. 

16, Ciucus PALLTDtrs. Circ. palHd^ qriseus, alts dorsoque saturafiorihus : subfhs 
aUms , uroppgio alho, grisea fasciatim notato ; recfrici/ms, duabus mediis cxeeptis, 
grisco alboque fasciafis : remigibus ftrtid quartd quinldquc fuscia. 

IWdes viridi-fiavie. Longitudo eorports lOinnc., caudsB 9^ ; ? corporis 21^; 

raudcB 10. 

This bird has usually been considered the Circ. cgancus of Europe ; hut it differs in 
the shade of its plumage (male and female) ; in the back -head of the male not 
being white spotted with pale brown ; in the absence of dusky streaks on the 
breast ; in the rump and upper tail* coverts being white barred with brown ash ; 
in the inner webs of four of the tail-feathers not being white ; and in the bars 
of the under tail being seven instead of four. The female resembles the female 
of Circ. eganeus, but the plumage is two shades lighter, the tail is barred with 
six broad fuscous bars, instead of four, and the tail-feathers are much more 
pointed. The remains of six lizards were found in the stomach of one bird. 
Colonel SvKies never saw these birds perch on trees. They frequent the open 
stony plains only. The sexes were never seen together. 

16. Circus VARiKGATUs. Circ. capife suprh, nnchd, pfilis, peefore^e rufis,plumis 
in medio late hrvnncisi dorso scapufaribus, remigibvsque extemisinfensebrunndsg 
piercmatifms, remigibus mfernis, canddque griseia ; abdotnine femorutnque teciricibus 
rvjis ; caudee lectririhns avperioritms rufo albo brunneoque, inferioribvs grisee safum 
rafiore,nofafi8, Longitudo corporis 21 uuc., eaudee 10. 

This is a veiy rem^trkahle bird, and in its plumage seems to possess much of the 
united characters of the sexes of this genus, whieTi are known generally to exhi- 
bit a marked difference. Culouel Sykes possesses but one specimen, a male. 

Suh-Fam. Milvina, 

Genus Milvus, Auct. Kile. 

17. Milvus Govinpa. Milv. canite, nuchd, corporeque suhtUs rufescenti-brunneis, 
plumis in medio fusco lineatis ; dorso, alis, cauddque satis Jurcatd saturate brunneis, 
illarum pteromaHltus pallidioribus. hdc fusco obsolete fasciato. 

Longitudo corporis 26 unc., catidce 11. 

This bird differs from the Falco Cheele in the want of white spots on the wing-coverts, 
white before the eyes, and white bar on the tail ; in having the inner webs of the 
tail-feathers barred with numerous narrow bars, and in the shafts of the feathers 
jtlmut the head and neck, ^d generally underneath, being very dark- Sexes 
- alike. Constantly souring in the air in circles ; watching an opportunity to dart 
upon a chicken, upon refuse animal matter thrown from the cook..room, and 
oeoasionally even having the hardihood to stoop at a dish of meat carrying from 
; , the cook-room to the house. 

Fam. Sirigida, Leach.— <Genus Otus, Cuv. 

Of. Bengalensis, Franklin, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1. p. 115, Goobur of the Mahrattas. 
Jrides, external margin dark orange, gradually changing to yellow at the internal 
margin. Very common in the Dakban, Generally found on the open rocky 
plains. A whole rat, (the tail hanging out of the mouth, and the head and most 
part of the body in the stomach, and partly decomposed,) was found in one bird : 
another had a crab, a third n pastor g but the usual food appeared to be rats. 
Genus Strix, Auct. 

Is. S/Wx .Taffamea. ttorsf. ' ' 

Although at a superficial view this species appears to be the harnmdoor Otc7 of Europe 
(&irix ttamme^, a comparisem of several specimens with the European bM sbtis- 
fies Colonel AYKku' that Dr. HdRSrtKLP was right in separating It. Neither 
sex is unspotted urhito underneath, nor has the Inman species a white ^scl Sexes 
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' fhe exception of the pHanittiii^ of the feateleheliifl; 

thltii tliat of the male. Iieiigth^iaelixsive of tail, 17 inehes: tail ■ One 

of Oolonel Sykes’s speeimens was captured alive while lying onfte hat^^ the 
ground, defending itself against the attacks of a hody of crows. 
dark h^'own. 

30. Stbix iNonANEB. Strix eapUe suprh pallid^ hrunneu, plumit xUtUfo. litar^hiMli/ 
dorso two, pieromatibusque rti^t$CBntUbruntt^,fmcws 

dorso we/fto, pfiJis, retnigibus cauddquehninneis,hiairufesceniifa9eiatiSf.k4B/x^ 
albidis gracilibut noiatd, ad apicem albo margiimtdi guld enssoque 
abdonins suhr^fo^ brtmnto graciliter faciato ; regione circumoeul&ri nig^t 
ru/o, brunneo marginata» 

Jrides rufo-brunnese. Loujidtudo corporis 21 one., eaudee 9 . 

Inhabits tli6 woods of the Ghauts : rare. The specimen described Is a young biirdt 
and a female. 

Genus KeiupUt Less. 

21. Ketupa Lcschtnaulti, Less., Traitd d’Ornitb. p. 114. Strix Leschenaultif Temmp 
PI. Col. 20. Scops? Leschenaultit Steph., vol. 13. p. 53. 

A rare bird in the Dakhau. Independently of the naked legs of this bird, its aqui- 
line aspect authorizes its separation from the genera with which it had been 
placed previously to M. Lesson ’ a arrangement. * 

Genus Noefuo, Sav. 

22. Noct, Indicttf Frankl. Peenglah of the Mahrattas. 

Iridcs, Kinir’s yellow. Sexes alike. Mice and beetles found In the stomaeh. An 
exceedingly noisy bird, andi frequently heard ehattering during the day-time in. 
dense trees. The Mahrattas have a superstition respecting this species ; and a 
class of persons, called from it Peenglah^ live on the credulity of the people by 

f pretending to consult it, and predict events. Length, inclusive of tail, 9-f to ll 
uches : tail to 3 inches. Numerous in the Dakhan, and found in families of 
four or five- 

Ordeh II . INSKSSORKS, Vigors. 

Tribus Pissirostres, Cur. 

Fam. Meropidat. — Genus Mcrops, Linn. 

33, Mcrops rtridis, Linn. Indian Beefeater, Lath. Gu^pier h collier de Madggascar, 
Buff. 

Fam. HtrundinidiSf Leach. — Genus Hirundo, Auct. 

34. Jffirundo JiU/era, Steph., vol. ]3.p. 79. Hir. fiUeaudalat Frank!, 

Very abundant in Dakhan, and very beautiful, with its thread-like tail-feathers 
floating behind when in flight. ^ , 

35. Hirundo Jbwan. MasI ZfiV. capite, dorso, fertricibns alarum^ uroppgio,ree^ 
tricibus mediis fascidque laid pcctorali metalUc^ nigris ; ear/iore sic6/«s roraew- 
albo , gntture rufo s remigiims rectricibusque lateralibus /usco^nigriSf his intemx albg 
maculafis. 

Vaem. et jun. Out fure moff is rufo notato. 

/rides intense nifeseenti-brunnca;. Lougitudo eotporis 6 unc., eauda Si’Jf. ' 

This bird differs from the common Rnglish SwallovOr fSir, rusHcay) only in its 
‘ somewhat smaller size, larger bill, and in the lateral tail-feathers not being 
equally elongated. The tail is less forked, and the rufous colour of the throat 
. extends more on the breast. 

36, KiRWivnD CONCOLOR. Hir. fuliginoso-brunneaf scrieea ; caudd eSquaUf recMeibms^ 
effferm* mediisque eiec«yiifts, interne albo guitatis. 

Longitttdo corporis 5 unc., caudcp 2§> 

' These birds live on the banks of rivers. The plumage of the sexes does noft dtiflfer, 
27 , Hirundo brythropyoia. Hir. metallic^ nigra,- uropygio coilitriqtie nuchsdi 
rufts ; eorpore sdbtks (dbo^ paUidb rosacea tincto, plumis in medio graciliter brunneo: 
stru^ 

Lengitudo eofTwm 6 unc., eandu' 3. - . 

This epedes appeared in millions in two sueoessive years in the month of, Mt^th on 
. the pariide-giouad at Poona : they rested a day or two only, and were Reye^ saeB. 
la the some numbers afterwards. 

Genus Cypsehts, HI. i s 

38, Cypselus qffhiiSf Hardw. Allied Swift, Hardw. 

These birds are so rare in Dakhan that Colonel Sykxs obtained oiilp 

cimens. ' ~ " 

fam. Caprimutgidee^ Vigors,— Genus CqpKfniilpuf , Auct, . v ~ 

fl 9 « Capnmutgus monficolus, Frankl. Great Bombay G^^atmswker ^ 

80, Ccqnvnulgus Asiaticus, Lath. Bombay Goat^sueker, Id. 
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' 81. Cap&imvlovs Mai^aatteKsis. Capr* paUid^ Hnereo-griseuB, briwikfoyt^m 
ffineoqu^ unduiaius varieffatvs^e ; tkoracet remigibus trifrtts externii in medibf ret^^ 
tricibusque duabus UtteraKhus ad apiceSf albo notatis, ' 

JLiongitttdo corp09*i8 8.8 nnc.^ canaa 5.5. 

This^ STCcies differs from the two preceding in the prevalent iprayness of the plumage,, 
add In the ahsenee of the aahrufous collar on the nape of the neck. 

Fam; Hakponidce^ Vigros. — Genus Halcgon, Swains. Crab-eater, 

32. Halcyon SmprAeRSis. Alcedo Smymensist Linn. Smyrna Kingsfisher. 

In the description of this bird authors appear to have omitted to mention the Ohest* 
nut small wing-coverts* and hne rich chocolate black medial wing-coverts. This 
species frequents well irrigated gardens and old wells, rather than brooks or 
rivers. Grasshoppers were frequently found in the stomach. 

Genus Alcedo, Auct. Kingsjisker, 

33. Alcedo ruck's, Linn. Black and White Kingsfiaher, Kdw. , pi. 9. 

In all Colonel Sykes’s specimens the male bird is distinguished from the female 
bv a single or broken double black bar across the breast. 

34. Alcedo Bengalensis, G’uel. Little Indian ICimjafisker, Kdw., pi. 1>. 

This species affects brooks : it is never seen in gardens. 

Genus Cegx, La Cdp. 

85. Ceyx tridactyla, LaCdp. Buff., PI. Enl. 778. fig. 2. 

This very beautiful bird diff^ir** fro n Bupfon’s drawing only in a purple ,. spot ter- 
minating the ridge of the bill, and in a redtiish spot on each side of it. 

Tribns Dentirostiies, Cuv. 

Fam. Mvseicapidee, Viarors. — Genus Mmeipeta, Cuv. 

86. Mate, Poradisi, Cuv. Mas. Muse, alba ; caoite crisfaH eoltoque viotaeeo-atris / pte- 
romatU}Us remigibusque atris albo marginafis ; rhacHihus reefrtrum atris. 

Fcem. Dorso, aKt, cauddque castanets ; corpore subfus albo ; gutture, colto, peetore , 
nuchdqae grUeis, hdc saturatiori ; capite cristato violoeeo-atro ; remigibus fuscia. 
Longitudo corporis 10| unc., caudeeG. 

Muscicapa Paradisi, JJinn. Paradise Fly -catcher. Lath. Acts Paradisiaca orienialis, 
Seba, 1. t. 52. f. 3. Pied Bird qf Paradise, Edvr., pi. 113. 

87. Muscipeta fndica, Stepb vol. XIII. p. 3. Mas. Muse, corpore suprh castaneo, 

V snhths aZko ; peetore grisescenti ; capite cristato roUoque violaceo-atris, 

Foem. mari similis, reciricibus duahm medHs paullum elongatis, 

Statura priecedentis. Irides intense rtifo-brunDae 

Avis Paradisiaca cristato, Seba, 1 . t. 30. f, 5. Upupa Paradisea, Linn. Promerops 
Jndieus crisiatus, Briss. Crested long-tailed Pie, Edw., pi. 3?5. 

These two birds have lately been erroneously considered to belong to one speries. 
They were never found however by Colonel Sykes (who shot many,) in the same 
loccdity, nor did he observe any intermediate stage of plumage. The difference 
between the females of the two birds noticed above at once decides the distinc- 
tion of species. The two central tail-feathers of the males (not of the females) 

* are elongated to three or four times the length of the body : in one specimen they 
are 15| inches long. They feed principally on the ground, and on very minute 
insects. 

There has been much confusion among the early descriptions of these birds. Lin- 
NJBtJs describes the Muse. Indica as an Upupa; Brisson an u Promerops ; and 
others as a Pica, Icterus, Todus, Manucodiata, &c. The specific name Indica 

^ keems to have the right of priori^ over that of castanea given by M. TstCMiNCK, 
(See M. Kuhl’8 * Systematic Catalogue of the PI. Enlumindes, page &,) as 
having originally been assigned to the bird by Brisson. Other well marked 
species, nearly allied to the two preceding, the males of which have similarly 
elongated tail-feathers, are found in Africa and China. 

38. Muscipeta Jtammea, Cuv. Qobe-faouche Jlammea, Temm., FI. Col., 963. Male and 
Female. 

Ihe cry of this bird is wheet, toheet, wheet, . In the colours, the female has yellow 
where the male has scarlet. Irides brown-black. 

89. Muscipeta persgrina. Parus peregrinus, Linn. Crimson-rumped Fly-cdteker^ JjsAh. 

Genus Muscicapa, Auct. 

40. Musdaqpa meUmqps, Vigors. Figured in OotriiB’s * Century of Himmailayau 
Birds.’ 

4ri. Muscicapa BanyumaSf 'Horsf. Banyumas Fly -catcher, Tjuth, Oobe-mouehe ehanfmsr, 
Temm. 

49. Muscicapa Poonensis. Muse, suprh einereo^-bmnnea ; subHti sardM Mas, 
mantUbuld superiori nigrd, ii\feriori od basin alba. 

Longitudo corporis 4,5 uac.| cauda 1.8. 
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i blr48 tat on the oxtrcme twig* of trees, and d^rt on passl^ ^ ^ 

wSciCAPA^ccESri^o^CB^ Musc. einereo-brunnea, c€er^}eo 

^^^thoracetiuelazuliaU; peetoreBublazulinp; abdominecnsaffigueitmi.. . ; 

44; Mowioapa ScataI ituie, tupr^ atra, tubtut mrdidi albs.- aHM^ ai 

nuehcmutrin^ extmdente,/«ueid aUirum, vm^gta, ermv, ajncifaujpM reeiriepm 
dwtrum lateralinm albis, j, 

LonKitudo corporis 5iunc*, caudtf 2|. . ^ 

Gkinus Rhipidurat Vigors and Horsf, Fan-taUed Fly^eatcher. 

4,*i, RUpidura albqfrontata, Frankl. 

birds in tb. same lo^Mtie, The male has a 
very sweet note. He .spreads and raises his Uil ov« Jiis in hopping f<^ 

boiwh to bongh. Both species have the aspect nnd habits of the Australian bird 
. MttscicapaflaJbelUfera, Gmel. Irideit deep sepia brown. 

Fam. Laniada^ Vigors. 

* Genns Dierurusj Vieill. — EdoUust Temm, ^ 

47. Dicrurtts Balieassius. porvusBaUcasnus.^vim, a. , „ 

4S. Dicrurus caerulescens, Linn. Lantus Ftngah, Siiaw, t. 7. p. 291- 
Genns Hypsipeies, Vigors, 

4 P. Hypsipetes Ganeesa. Byp^ griseo-h^nnea, suhths palUdior ; alts remigibusque 
hruntmis : capite supra via; cristato metalHee alro» 

Lonffitudo corporis 10 unc., cauda 4. Irides inten^ rufo-brunncsB, . , 
Tongne bifid, and deeply fringed ; sexes exactly alike. Stony fruit fonnd in the 
stimnch. Neck 9 b 6 rt, and bead sunk into the shoulders ; wy 

Found only in the dense woods of the Ghauts. ITie tongue is that of Pasfor, the 
legs those of Dicrurus, 

Genus CoUuriOf Vigors. 

so. CotiURto tAHTORA. CoH. paltm grisem .■ s^d/roKtMpor ooUm afWa^ ed 
nartom ea-feadeafe, o/i», reetruOmsguf mediis nigra, corporp tubtui,/Mr^ •hrum, 
seapularium marginibui, rectriribia earfernis, apieitnagne dmrum ttquenlnm. 

r^ifthey^^yC.^f'LaliiM‘^*Mi«r of Dr. Latham. It is d^lyallMto 
the North American and European Lan. Bxeubilar, but differs in tbebtaek bar 

extending across the forehead. The male has a sweet note. 

51 Coilurio cruthronoius. Vigors. Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1. p. 42. 

ThU WrddTffers from the^oa. Brntet ot Dr. HonsinBi.D only tn the crown bang 
Mh.rotou”ed instead of black, aad ia the defined black bar across the forehead. 

52 Jun. ? abdomine gradUferfasciato, , , . ^ a m „ * 

' SuDUOsed young of the above. Length 7i inches : tail Si e. , , « ei •* 

Vigors, Proceed. Zool. Soc., I. p. 48. Bay-backtinum Sknke, 

Lath. 

Genus Lanius, Auct. 

Lanius Mttseieapoides, Frankl. Keroula Shrike, Lath. ^ 

A rare bird. Colonel Sykes’s specimen, a female, corresponds with M^or Fban’k* 
LIN ’ 8 specific characters, and with his specimen, a male bird. 

Genua Graucalus, Cuv. 

55. Graucalus Papuensis^ Cuy. Com*® Papuensis, Gmel. Papuan Crow, Lath. 

Irides, rich lake. rr a» • 

Genus Ceblepyris, Cuy. « , , . . 

A6 CebleDvris fimbruOus, Temm. Eehenilleur frangA $ PI. Col. /n^® Mange. 
®®cSon 1 f^Jtes's birds, fnll-growa males, ro^pond only to the 

flmbriatus, and not at all to the male- Met with only in thick hedges 

^•9 Mntu Oroad Oobe^tnouchc eendrd de Madagascar , PI. Fnl. 521. 

h^^BlMkantronly found in the stomach. This bird does, 
not’eorresDond with the later descriptions of Ceb. eanus fMuseteapa unA 

the history of both these species of *^^^^**r furJ^er illnetra^a., 

fSuS ^ in thick bushes. Specimens of both species from Bengal ai^ HTy- 
. ^^■4 resemble i^osc coUe^ed by Colonel SYKgs. 

' (2b b€ Continued,) 
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I. — Further Remarks tm M. Remusafs Review of Buddhism, By B. H. 

Hodgson, Esq, Resident at the Nepal Court, 

Adverting again to Rbmusat’s Review in the Journal des Savana for 
May, 1831, I find myself charged with another omission more impor- 
tant than that of all mention of the Avatars. It » no less than the 
omission of all mention of any other Buddhas than the seven celebr|kt<* 
ed M&ndshis. The passage in which this singular allegatioa is advan- 
ced is the following : Les noms de ces sept persennages (the ' Sapia 
Buddha*) sont connus des Chinois, et ils en indiquent une infudtd 
d^autres dont le Bouddhiste Nip41ien neparle pas** 

My Essay in the London Transactions was the complement and con- 
tinuation of that in the Calcutta Researches. Rbmubat ^vas equally well 
acquainted with both ; and, unless he would have had me indulge in most 
nsdess repetition, he must have felt convinced that the points enlarged 
on in the former essay would be treated cursorily or omitted, in the latter. 
Why. then> did he not refer to the Calcutta paper for what was want^ 
ing in the London one ? Unless I greatly deceive mysdf, I was the 
first person who sherwed clearly, and proved by extracts from original 
Sanscrit works, that Buddhism recognises " une infinite" of Bnddhasu 
— Dhykni and Mllnd^i, Pratydka, SrAvaka, and Mah& Y6nika. The 
xvhh vbl. of the Calcutta Transactions was published in 1828. In 
that vol. appeared my first Essay, the substance of which hadp how« 
ever, been in the hands of the Secretary nearly three years before it 
was jndillBlied*. In that vol. I gave an original Ust of nmrify IM 
e to wgo in tint matter provided : a sUtemMUt in vfhishi lUigsiel 

the preeeat Secretary will have the goodaeaa to hear me out. 

2 1 



AMWtor %:446(449) t-l«I»«eryed that the; 

Buddhist Qoriptam were **aft numerous as the graiiu ^ 

basilm > of ' the Ganges ;** but that* as most of them were nonenlai^ 
in regard to obroiKdagf and history* the list actually fm^she^^WQI^ 
lorobably more than suSee to gratify rational cariosity ; on whidbi ae-, 
eotmt I : suppressed mother long list, drawn from the Samadtu Ba|a». 
whieh iww then in mg hands, (p. 444.) By fixing, attentkm on .thet 
eerdinal dogma of sugatism* viz. that man oan enlarge his faculties 
to 1 enabled every inquirer to conclude with certointy that the 

Buddhas had been multiplied ad libitum. By tracing the connexion, 
between the Arhantas and the Bodhisatwas ; between the latter e^ain* 
and the Buddhas of the first* second* and third degree of eminence and 
power ; I pointed out the distinct steps by which the finite becomes 
confounded with the infinite, — ^man with Buddha ; and 1 observed in 
conclusion that thq epithet Tathagata, a synonyine of Buddha* at- 
presslg pourtrags this transition, (London Transactions* vol. ii. purt 
t.) Facts and dates are awkward opponents except to those* who* 
whih Rbmusav*s compatriot, dismiss them with a * tant pis pour lea 
fiaits!* For years before I published my first Essay, I had been in pos*- 
iCBsion of hundreds of drawings, made from the Buddhist pictures 
scttlptares with which this land is saturaitedii^and which drawingv 
have not yet been published, owing to the delay incident to procuring 
authentic explanations of them from original sources. All the gen* 
Hemen of the residency can testify to the truth of this assertion ; 
and can’ tell those who would be wiser for the knowledge* that it .ia 
often requisite '.to walk heedfully over the classic fields of the valley of 
Nipfil, lest perchance you break your shins against an image ci a 
Bsublbn 1 Theip images are to be met with every where* and of all 
iln8s^and\shapes* very many of them endowed with a mqlti|dicity qf 
members sazfiicient to satisfy the teeming fancy of any Bx^msn of 
Hadhya Ddsa 1 Start not, gentle reader* for it is UteraUy thus* an4 no 
otherwise. Buddhas with three heads instead of one — six or ten ailrms 
in. place twol The necessity of reconciling thcBe things wi^ the 

so eaUed first principles of Buddhism** may reasopa-bly account for 
i^Iay in the production of my pictorial stores. Meantime* I cannot but 
mpfie to find myself condoled with for my poverty when I «m 
and have been fior 10 years, accablfi des richesses 1 One inteirei|^^ 

This delay was and is a necessary evil of the publication of an occasional vqiibQS 
oi ileiemlies. It WSI to obviate the inconvenieiiee in some measnxp 
vent form of thefenrwfi was adopted, but still this is inadequate to ihap^p^iei^ 
m any wiiMlade, at swfcis.Mf. iMs hr 

' . e gee £aaaiNB*s Essays in the Bombay TrausactioAS* . ^ w ,.jc ^ 


';t^iilt*^j^''lax!>e xiea]iS'''^f llie«e ' 

tiki^ h, strongs presampttve proof iliat the ciare temple*, 
f^ia lariil^' the ^ork of BoddMet* 5ole%r, aod that the sia«MH| 4i|pk^^ 
cmtlf 3t«htimiLical sotdpttires ef those veiieeable lanes are, 

Buddhist. A hintto thii' el^ l^ga1re so lohg ago as 1827, 
C^arterly Oriental Magasiue, (No. XfV. p. 219;) and ^n 
atfbrd room to remark in tiiis place, that subsequent research had teudiii^ 
^ strongly to confirm the impressions then derived from my^^siery: 
leatned old friend Amirta NAnba. The existence of ah infinite 
number of Buddhas ; the existence of the whole DhyAni class hf 
Buddhas ; the personality of the Triad : its philosophical meaning t 
the classification and nomenclature of the ascettcal or true followers 
cf this creed ; the distinction cd its various M^bools of. pHilosi^hy %' 
the peculiar tenets of each school, faintly but rationally indicated; 
the connexion of its philosophy with its religion ; and, as the re- 
sult of all these, the means of speaking consistently upon the general 
subject*, ore matters for the knowledge of which, if Rjbmusaie^ be not 
wholly indebted to.me and my authorities, it is absolutely certain that 
I am wholly iiahidebted to him and his ; for till he sent me, lOmbnthi 
og^, (1 speak of the date of receipt,) his essay on the Triad,- 1 had^ 
never seen one line ‘iw^hif; or any other continental writm^'s luinibi;|,r 
tiohs ' on Buddhism . 

1 have ventured to advance above that in the opinion a learned 
friend, the Chinese and Mongolian works on Buddhism, >from whidh 
the continental savans have drawn the information ^ey possess ; 
that topic, are not per ee adequate to supply -any very intelligihle viewa 
of the general subject. ^ I 

As this is an Assertion which it may seem derirahio to support. Jb^ 
|Krobf, slld^ me to propose the following. Rsmcbat observes, tlintia^ 
Wbik of t%e first order gives the subjoined sketch of the Buddhast coo#; 
mogoixy. " Toub les ^res etant contenus dans la tres pure substamhU 
de la pensde, une idee surgit inopinement etproduisit la fausse iundbroi 
Quand la fausse lutni^re fut nde, le vide et Kobscuritd ' s'impOB^lit' 
feciproquemeht des llmites. Les formes qui en result^tebt dtant ^hdei 
termindes, il y but' agitation et mouyement. De lA naquit le tohrbiBoh 
de Wt qui contient les mbudes. L’infelligenoe lumineuAe etolt:^lo 
de sbliditA,"^ d'bu naquit la roue; d’or qui SOutiOnt ! ' 

A kiittMil'friwid umK* nw tkitt “ s w»iU.4>f CUtacfe 

yoorgeuridMid i**Tr'IW)ltfi!gl 

’'.tbMrtadKdipoMS.*' ... .-i «/•* •.' * 
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1^^,’ ^ Le ciim du metal fis^dtritJe fi^nieit^ 1^ 

mi^> qoi ^nt les principes dea changemens et des modificationa. 
Imni^e fUreeieuee «Kigeiiidt« Ja liqutditg qui bDuiUonne b hi wa^ifikfB dehk 
lami^te igade, d*ott pmvhigt le tdarbillon d*eatt qui embragse lea moAdm: 
di^rtoafte-pfeot.*^ v-v: . 

' N 0 #^I ask, fa there a man Irving, not familiar v^ith the anbjeet, rvim 
dim%3ttatac^ a partiele of seiiae from the above passage ^ And are net 
Bte^h peiaaages, produced in Ulustration of a novel theme, the veieeat 
dhsOttrations thereof ? Bnt let us see what can be made of the enigma* 
This aperqn cosmogonique of the Long-yan-king, is, in fact, a descrip** 
tion of the procession of the five elements, one from another, and 
Ultimately from Prajna» the universal material principle, very nearly 
«3dn to the Pradhdn of the Kapila S4nkhya. This universal principle 
has two modes or states of being, one of which is the proper, absolute, 
mid enduring mode ; the other, the contingent, relative, and transitory* 

The farmer is abstraction from' all effects, or quiescence ; the latter 

eoneretion with all effects, or activity, When the intrinsic energy 
of matter is exerted, effects exist ; when that energy relapses into repose, 
iduey exiri: notr All worlds and beings composing the versatile universe 
eumuiative effects ; and though the so^calle^lements composing 
be evolved and revolved in a given one from and to 

oemther, and though each be distinguished by a given propeity or fire- 
pertteii, the distinctions, as well as the orderly evolution and revolutkm, 

' are n»ere results of the gradually increasing and decreasing energy of 
nature 4n a state of activity'*'. Updya, or ^ the expedient’, is the name of 
&is energy ;'-^increa8e of it is increase of phenomenal properties s-^e<* 
^a^ease of it is decrease of phenomenal properties* All phenomeaia are 
homogeneous Und alike unreal % gravity and extended figure; no less so 
than colour or sound. Extension in the abstract is not a phenomenon, 
nor Moitgs properly to the versatile world. The productive enmgy 
begins at a minimum of intensity, and increasing to a maximum, thenCe 
dje»easer again to a minimum. Hence eJtdsh, the first product, l«is but 
one ^mdity car property; air, Ihe second, has two; fire, riie^ thit4« 

. > ' . , ' . . X 

s Causes and effects, quoad the versatile world, cannot be truly alleged^ to! edst. 
There is meiely customary conjunction, and certain limited effects of proximity 
. in the i^recedeut: sad jnbsequeUV by virtue of the one true and imiveraal caose« 
vis. Prujjna,, With the primitive Swobh&vikss cause is not unitised t fsr the 
their tenets are very much the ssme with those above exidained in the text, , only 
theit' comelusioas incUno rather to scepticism fhau dogmatism. It may alfo per* 
haps be doubted whether with' the totter eohoolr pbenoiaena are unreal as vldUw 
i tosmageneiniB* laiha.tmEft, f wottSft be underitood to utate* the toilets 
i aSkssonly, sfcilSfr’ 







kM €iree f^ libe has 



« < Thee&IHeineiits axe eio’dked iinilomly' <oiia froni anottor in . 

noenner, rad axe. imifomljr at the inverae order. , . : ' if 

Sdnyatd, or the total abstraction of phenomenal propertiesv 
residt of the total suspension of nature's activity^ It is the fihi* -aasd 
the modus, of the universal material principle in its proper and endiirhji|& . 
estate of nirvriti, or of rest. It is aof nothingness, ezeept^ witk,'^ 
sqeptical few* The opposite erf &u»yatd is Avidya. Now, if we r|s«ei$ 
to the eartraet from the Long-yan^king, and remember that la pmis)$et 
rintelligence luminensef* and la lumibre precieusef refer alike to Pn^nh 
the material principle of all things, (which is personified as a goddess 
fay the religionists,) we shall find nothing left to impede*a distiaeir 
notion of the author’s meaning, beyond some metaphorical floturidb^ 
analogous to that variety of descriptive epithets by which he has idm*- 
racterised the one universal principle. Tourbillon de vent, and tour- 
billon d’eau, are the elements of air and of water, respectively ; and le 
principe de solidity is the element of earth. 

** Tons les 4tres etant contenus dans la pore substance de Prajna uda 
id^e surgit inopineamnt et produisit la iaasse lumi^ :*’<^that is, ths 
imiversal material p rot cip le, or goddess Prajnfi, whiiat existing in ||n, 
or her, true and proper state of abstraction and repose, was suddenly 
disposed to activity, or impressed with delusive mundane affectioii 
{Avidya}, Quand la fausse iumiere fat n^e, le vide et rofascuritd 
s^mpos^ent reciproquement des limites/’ The result of this erraiit 
disposition to activity, or this mundane affection, was that the universal 
void was limited by the coming into being of the first element, or diakth, 
which as the primary modification of Sdnyatd (Bpace) has scarcely imy 
sensible properties. Such is the meaning of the passage ** les farmed 
en resuit^^t dtant indeterminCes,*’ immediately succeeding 
last quotation. Its sequel again, ** il y eut agitation et mouvement,r** 
merely refers to mobility being the characteristic property of' lhM 
ment (air) which is about to be produced. ** De la naquit le tourb^bn 
de vent, qui contient les mondes.’* Thence (i. e. from dkdsh) pro-^ 

. ceeded the element of the circumambient air. L’intelligenoe Idmi- 


. ^ « There is always GamuUtlon of properiies, but the numlier ssrigaed^ 

. f&eiaeat Is vaiioiisly stated. ; 

t Pnuaa is litenOly the supreme wisdom^ ridelioet, of nature* Id||^t .aad|lsttie 
‘ are li^gpetwf this universal piinciple, iuu etate qf activity* NotMog Mc extiBble 
etxuftitdoa'oaii result finom translating fiieser terms au pied de la l^tra^ ekdWIjdlillit 
bi -^ifaeir. 'teriuodoal idgnlfioafioa.*^' That alalie''fiq^reiibljr' 

; Ibe Uteral and metaphoiicsl sense of words. 







le ^ d*bii naquit laTd^ll'or 

pftit^e k iti the form of light Qiet pravr^^ mati^ 

fefitation) the princrple of liolidity, whence proceeded ^ 

goid wHch ^ustaiik#‘iaQtd protects the earthi. Sdltdity, the diaghostle 
of the eleix^ht of <krth» stands for that element ; and the wheel 
of ^<dd is mdnnt Merd, the distinctive attribute of which is proteCfiti^ 
sEUd sustfluning power : this passage, therefore, simply annomioes the 
^olnticm'^of the element of earth, with its mythological appendage; 
mcnmt Merd. But, according to all the authorities within my know- 
ledge, earth is the last evolved of the material elements. Nor did I 
ever meel with ah instance, such as here occurs, of the direct inter- 
vention of the first canse (Prajna) in the midst of this evolution of Ihh 
diements. “ Le contact mutuel du vent et du metal prodwt le fen et 
la lumi^re, qui sont les principes des changemens/* The mutual con- 
tact of the elements of air and of earth produced fire and light, which 
are the principles of change. This is intelligible, allowanee being 
made for palpable mistakes. I understand by it, merely the evoludon 
out of the element of air of that of fire, of which light is held to be a 
qapdification. To the igneous element is ascribed the special pro- 
perty of heat, which is assumed by our author as the principle of all 
<^anges and transformations. Metal for earth is kir obvious misappre- 
hension of Rbmusat’s. Nor less so is the false allocation of this ele- 
nient (eartli) in the general evolution of the five, and its introduction 
here. 

La lumi^re precieuse engendre la liquidity qui bouillonne k la sur- 
face de la lumiere lgn6e, d’on provient le tonrbiUon d’eau qui embrasse 
lea mondes,'* 

Prajm (in the form of light) produces the liquidity which boils oil- 
the surface of* igneous light, whence proceeds the element of wattur 
embracing the world. 

This figurative nonsense, when reduced to plain prose, merely an? 
nouneea ^ evolution of the element of water from that of fire. Our ; 
^ tpiji^eetrial globe rests upon the waters like a boat, according to the < 
jlQkiddhists ; and hence the allusion (embracing the world) of the text; 
ni^at is deserving of notice is the direct interference, a second , 
(and in respect to earth, a third time,) of the causa, causans with the 
procei^sion of the elements, one from another. All my authorities aiPo 
silent mr^ardto any such repeated and direct agency ; which amountB. 
in fsist, tw Creation properly so caikd— a tenet directly opposed to thr 
fundamental doctrine of all the Swobfifivikas, Certain Buddhists hold* 
th^opinioii-, that all material substances in the versatde world have no^ 
eidstence independent of human perception* But that the Cbineift 



i$np^,gaoM. b7;Ur.,XU^q:alT ^ one <rf . lh^-.wltiiii^il^%^ ^l^i^ 
zia^B cextoio; , Hier more immediate object^ in the passi^ 
evidentl^w^* to exhibit the proceseioa of the dve txu^teriel.^eiii^lg!^ 
one from another. , To that I at present oondne merely ohee^.^, 

ing .of the other notion* that what hat been atated of the hoiiiOgep%' ' 
oueneas and unreality of all phenomena* ie not tantamount to 
miaaion of at. The doctrine of Avitfya, the mundane adectim of,, th^: 
universal principle, is not necessarily the same with the doctrine whtoh^ 
makes the sentient principle in man the measure of all things^ ^ Boith' 
may seem, in edect, to converge towards what we very vaguely g 9 &. 
idealism ; but there are many separate paths of inquiry by w^ich that 
coxkclusipn may be reached. 

N^dliAug. 1834. 


II . — Note on two Coins of the same species as those found at Eehat, 
having Greek inscriptions. By Major D. L», Stacy, (Plate XXV.) j 
[In a letter to the Sec. As. Soc. read at the Meeting of the 2nd July.) 

I have the honor to enclose a facsimile of a copper coin purchasedl 
by me at Chittore Gurh. 

It was my intentidn to reserve any notice of this coin, till I ascer* 
tained if my good fortune would send me others, more distinct, and con- 
sequently more satisfactory? but on reading the desciiption of thtf 
famous stone pillar at Allahabad, given in your number for March* 
1834, (No. 27,) 1 am induced to submit a few remarks with theedpy 
of the coinf. ^ 

The style of the Greek character would, alone, be sufficient to sfmnp 
this coin as provincial, were the chungahs or symbols on the obvisfae* 
and monogram on the reverse, less distinct, or even obliterated. The 
suggestions of Lieutenant Burt, and Mr. Stirlino, viz. that the churoe-i 
ters on the Allahabad Pillar No. 1, resembled the Greek, drew my at- 
tention to the plate, when it immediately occurred to me, vice versts 
that these provincial Greek characters, on my coin, might have takei^" 
their style or feshion from the writing of the dynasty, or descendflbtti 
of the dynasty, which owned this pillar. ^ ^ 

* Manas ^ the sixth element, is the sentient principle in mai^. The CMnese 
author mentions it nof, unless the passage beginning la mdme force,*^ aft^ Im-i 
m^ d jiiteTy that I have quoted, was deigned to announce its evolntidiik* ’ 

that passage as it stands, however, does »«t assert mom than the homegeMUm^ i 
W(sn of this sixth element with the other five. ^ ^ ,,, ^ . 

^he ,9ji^|d coins were suhjmqnenUy neat, f^e depicted 




4 ||: ' 

'‘'^:^Wk3ii^' iiead«8^ sidHddidry force to tlie adddliuibe'cd 

Oiti^oEAOtrpt^A^ eoE of Nakda, Baj4of the Pfathi; 1 hdieve b 6 
^Qb<» ; and t^tawtitig all ctroumstances on the object wHhin' Old 
Joiowief!^ we may ^aresume, that the servioea of this eubiddiiiry, 
is?ere peM by a grant of land (Ja^dad). 

In CoMnna’a **^Cdodem Traveller,*' speaking of these times, after 
la|l»iig the <kath of the aged Nakda by poison (given by hja minister 
Baeat'AHA), he proceeds, toL vii. page 123. “ The crime did not, how* 
ever, go tmpuniahed ; Sacatara and all his sons, except one, were put 
to death ; and to secure himself against hostile claimants of the crown, 
Upaohawwa gave orders for the massacre of all his half brothers, the 
children of Nanoa by different mothers. Chandragvpta alone escap- 
ed, and fled to the court of Partatbswara * Lord of the Mountaius* or 
ICtng of N^pal ; to whom he offered one half of his kingdom if he 
would assist him in taking the held against his enemy. 

/ In conjunction with this powerful ally, aided by a body of Greek 
mmUariee, Chandragvpta defeated Upa]>ramwa with great slaughter 
under the walls of his capital, the monarch himself being among the 
slain, and took possession of the throne of his father. His promise to 
Parvatbswara was now disregarded. He retained a large body of 
Yavans or Greeks in his pay, and fortifying his capital, set his enemies 
at defiance.’* 

Concluding the Greek auxiliaries were paid by a grant of land, as 
by agreement the Nep&Hs were to have been, and at the period Chan- 
syRAGUPTA sought Greek assistance, he could have had no other means 
of paying them. Considering also, that the high estimation they were 
held in, caused them to be retained after the object, which brought 
tb«n to Pryag, was accomplished, we may naturally conclude that 
the ** JaMad** granted to this subsidiary was very considerable. 

The Vldue of the services of the Greeks had been shewn, let, in the 
aid lent in plstoihg Cr andragufta on the throne of his ancestor ; 2ndly, 
in enaMing flat newly made king to retain that half of his territory, 
which he had ple(^^ in case of success as a recompense to the Lord 
oftheHiOs. 

These were services already performed: and to people, who had 
proved themselves so useful in his recently acquired kingdom, Chak- 
dragupta, must lor every reason, have given a substantial proof of his 
consideration. The marriage of Ch andragupta tothe daughterof Sanso- 
have added strength to the position of the Greeks amongst 

♦ Tod» iii bis Rajsst^baa, val. i. p. 671, makes Selbucus marry 
^ of Chanuragupv A,‘ iastW Ckakdraoupta marryiii^ a da«|;1iter of 
^Cisuctrs. This Is evidektly 'AB oversight. " , 'r! 






a^ ,1^, 

|^»0AST«B|f3BS# .aa ' 

M far j^a^ui^ wiadEMtt 

’/ _,it r^ttirfa^ pore,axperiB»ce |a -iMWaroal^c ‘lore, tjfeaa I ' ' ' ' 
to explain tbe meaning of tbe dyfewent symbols at ‘‘ Chullgal^a^^^l^ 
t]^a.cQip. the obverse has the word ’* Soter” very dbtjdnct; -UllMd 
l^^Uera fo^ow 1 canpot say ; they c^tainly are not the aame ijharael^ , 
but what th^ are, must perhaps remain a secret till farther i^eaep^ 
jgiyes ns a .more complete coin by which to determine. The j’hafaflif 
branch is distinct, (can this be the olive branch ?) the other C^na|^ 
g^s I cannot decipher. The monogram on the reverse is the same. 10 
t-lru ^t on some coins in my possession, having an elephant on the hb^ 
verse*. , . ^ 

the Greek ja^dad or territories we may snppose grew into oo«^* 
deration much the same as did the Honorable Company’s after their 
first footing : and like the infant Company tom we may supposiS, the 
Greeks established a currency their own, though more perhaps with 
a view of handing down their achievement to posterity than as a neces- 
sary medium of barter, and 1 think the coin (the subject . of this OQQ|r 
munication) bears every mark of being of those times, of the Qiaodrt** 


gupta dynasty. 

Noie on another Coin of the same type procured by Lieut, A, CanoHyi 
at KanouJ, by the Secretary, 

At the moment of perusing Major Stack's remazkis on the 
indications of a Greek inscription on the Behattype of coin, as it Jnay 
continue to be designated until its origin be better deterininedr biid 
with his two coins before me, (PI. xxv. figs. 2, 3,) corroboratiitg Ms 
readingt ; I am most opportunely put in possession of anothen scion 
of the same .stock speaking a totally difiRwrent langpiage 1 . 

Lieut. Cojjow-T has already had the good fortune to make MlopfSi 
a valable Kanouj coin with a legible inscription, in tbe l|mgitagS:ai^ 
character of the Allahabad column, (inscription No. 2.) His\f|oak9iSw 
exertions have again conducted him to a brilliant disq^v^y jafe 
same place, of the very nature we could have desired at this 
a coin of the Behat type, bearing a clear and distinct insertplie^.f" ^4 
that inscription in the unknown character No* 1. of the A^idiahiMi 
cokimfi I .Two of Mr. Masson’s coins, it will be refnmnb^KC4s v jl|(^ 
^ai:acterist which were pronounced to be of this alphabet. 

. /•.No. 27, Joanial Asiatic Society, page 121, lime xvU. ThS l^phsl^ 
haye been one of the Symbol# of the Chanpbaousta ^ 

; tti ^ remarked however that 1he,aj^wei»% Greek 

' belhi character : it will ^ wrey. ilhsrejfei!^jt»> pjsifc- ' 
tively that they are Gieek. 



PAMT«tJttoi..'<tf rode £i0>Ti(»^^ 

ed through the detiee of a lion 'v^ith another aii^iilar co^ 1% 

jj^ s^nohoh > Hxene^ttae now. again brought into a double alliance 
theookie Of Behut and KanouJ, by the character in which the inedF%i'^i 
lion la cut. ••<..•, 

On the present a^irer coin there are five distinct letters, all of which 
be found in the raalysis of the alphabet, page 112 of the present 
Tolm^. I cannot attempt as yet to transcribe these mysterioim sym- 
bols 'in any more familiar character, but it is not too much to ho^ 
that ere long another prize from Kanouj may put us in possession of an 
inscription in two languages, one of which will be known and will 
serve as a key to the whole : meantime I proceed to describe tjhe 
j>ecuUarities of the present coin. 

Obverse* A horse standing unattended and naked. In front appears 
a line of double curvature, which from analogy may be a faint trace of 
the lotus stalk held by the female in the Behat coin (fig. 1. PL zviii.) 

Reverse* On the left, the tree symbol with its chequered frame : 
on the right, a new form composed of two circles touching, tra- 
versed by a common diameter, which continues above and supports an 
inverted crescent. Below comes the inscription before mentioned in 
large and clear letters : in the centre of the field is a crescent, or newf 
moon. Above the recumbent moon is a small animal standing upon 
her horns, which resembles very closely that depicted on the reverse, 
of the coin irom Behat, fig. 1, plate zviii. The connection of this 
animal with the moon seems to imply some astronomical allegory: 
were it clearly a horse, we might imagine it to signify the new moon 
in the month of Aswini or in the lunar mansion of that name, the first 
of the 27 Nakshatras of the lunar zodiac, corresponding as is supposed 
with the star 7 or ^ Arietis ; in which case it might be thought to point 
to sdkno event that happened at a particular epoch. Should the animal 
be of the ^eer genus, it may be taken for Sasin, the antelope or roe 
(sometimra tnmslated a hare) always attendant on Chandra, and 
supposed to have been allotted to him from a fancied resemblance of the 
marks on the moon’s face to the spotted skin of this animal*. Sir ^Vil- 
LIAM JcfMxs alludes to this attribute of the moon in his hymn to SujirA : 

** Thou nectar beaming Moon, 

Regent of dewy night — 

Prom ydn bright roe that in thy bosom sleeps 
Pbvrn spotted, Sasin hight—*’ 

The eompound image may farther be emblematical of princely 
d^hy; similar in import to the various Unnorial heatini^ Unio^'" 
European nations ; thus, in the andeht copper plate grant of laid 

* See Moor’s Hindfi Fantheon, p. 293. 



ap •«’ in-' l-SW. 

3E:''408i) tw find the-e»plrdia^'»— • 

'■ ^From h«» Bpi^iig* Ifcilf iMippJI^ «li4rf of miniiterf, irlni ifttt 
vn^moA glory i. * »p<«l«M 1KIOCM4 ftmong KM>rUl»» «t Aight of 

hmmatTf appoarB awola with earf aad distempered with 

, I will here close this unsatisfactory tissue of conjectures, 
ttat th^ time is not j^et ripe for doing justice to t<ieut. CoNoi.tY*a ge-T 
cggid ^on towards the solution of a faintly dawni^ point m,the.^«!, 
vading obscurity of Indian history. . ^ 

< ' 4 «-' ' ' 

After enginving the figures of the three coins just described, iDr. Swinut 
arrived in Calcutta with his rich cabinet of ancient coins. Sn it I 
covered several connected with the same groupe, which he was kind 
enough to place in my hands. I had however reserved only room for one 
or two, (hgures 4 and 5,) and^have been obliged to content myse^ wi& 
the le^nds of the others (b, c, d and e,) to show the resemblance of 
the character to the Kanouj Ndgar! alphabet. I cannot describe these „ 
coins better than in Dr. Swinby's own words. 

*• Several of them are rare, particularly the two larger with the 
wielope goat oh one side and the warrior on the other ; smaller 
ones of this description are not uncommon in the neighbourhood of 
Sehdranpur. I mean in the smaller towns, and cei^nly not all brought 
from the newly discovered deposit at Behat. The first of the kind ^at 
I met with was stated to be brought from Hardwdr; and there was 
so marked a character of the hill goat upon it, that it was natural to 
connect it with some long forgotten dynasty in the Sew^llc 
There is an account to be met with somewhere, of a certain JRi£J^ ^ 
Keinaon, by name Saxwanta, whose domain was invaded by 
tain Rajpa'l of Indr^prestbd. It seems that in this case the aggressor was^ ^ ^ 
defeated, and Sakwanta obtained and kept possession of the re||^ 
abode for fourteen years. . 

But perhaps mythology is a better key to the true interpretati^ 
old coins. Here we have a series of colas more or less connected^^jim^'^g 
with another by* some common symbol of a Jain type : on one comwe 
horse, on another the antelope or goat, on another the hier^pglyjphict 
called Swastika, on another the sankh, or sacred sh^U ; the ; 

the reverse or obverse bearing some common to indk- "^ ' ! 

catet^e *e^. .. 

Then we possess Colonel Ton's testimony , to 
a aeries ; for he says, he has ip his possessiem a full seifies of J^idnlcoW» 5 r 
I adr cemfess however, that my behef m these coma bemg Jam was 

2 K 2 ' ' *' ' 




~ w^BQKRK JPVKCnvQPDlk 

^f0^^-Bmong It 
'V^li^^'i^ read 
6ie 


'‘aoSae / vol. of ' "^Wr 


^ took tl^e name*! 
.^ipf antelope, - 


[^ tWo larg 
warrio 
:^6iviaii 
"k figure 

lie difiGicalt tb"ikl£nit one and not' tibe* 
{f reji^ed ae a Jain coini -it loay kb worth 
'kferp of Siva’s rk^Hcatif^ on the 

writes the same authority, in 


Sesefirb^s^ Mrigasringo : the tradition is 
. appeair^ih the shape of an antelope, whence 
{^riniswara, dr in ’'other words Hariimd, of lord 


Perhaps as wepl?h||l^ss to perfeetion in the newly discovered Sto- 
f^t letterSj' the upon at)^st three nf the coins now Sent 

WilVthrow Stomejli^t; lippji the subject. 


'■r ; , - t/'; r ? ‘ 

Inures J8; a^/1'5, of; plate a;xyi. four coins dug up in 

theDodb near Alkha^d, and presented to the Society, by Mr. Spisub 
^ <m the 3rd *Se]^temher. They appear to belong to the same class as the 
^'preceding, having a rudely executed buU on one side* and the /Adr or 
' branch on the other, with some ill- defined letters in strong relief and 
a straight chequered border below. The Jkdr, in the present ^j^ay- it 
should be remembered, is the symbol distinqtiye-of. t^e Jai]|^ l^d 
Chiton coins. The of those of/B^inagar Sf^at. 

course of time we may he able.hy means tif 

species to its original locality: > ^ ^ \ , 

Fig. 9* k a small copper coin among X)^;. f^aABo's smies, ^b^ar- 
mg a ball on one side and the well defined Kanouj N&gari letters 
r^a sri on the reverse. There are two <^..thr<|fe othei^^ ^t^#pnie 
tod, in his collection. , . i /. ..,ja 




jXl.^Continmtion Observation on the Ct>ms,s^jU^ic8i 4^(n^m»ed by 
G^teral Vbntuea, m the Tope of Manikydla, By J*, PiuNaap, Sec. 
r :St k with aomec;diifSdence >^t 4 now preueed tm offer remarks 
mtoa^ratipn of Mdniky^&a treasury/ lomEwm^'^ ^at dbsadvan- 
tagea under which any attempt to investigtoeifi^ira nky be .^^longht 
80 shnple a mattei^as the e^hquity of^the mdniiD^^ must kboms .when 
unassisted by previous knowledge the history, mythokf^, or eurredt 

togna^B of th^ period and (^\the IbeaUt^ti to whieh it belongs. My 

qbiect,4hpw^er,'k;to,|dfjQefidiitiw^-^^g(^^ 

dkoQvbries wSiam- " . |Sii^^#to>^Stod 






the 



have 

aad then ^/awiiit; 
eetaaa^t%fulvdtki^ 
iag’, ami nofhiag ejiLteDiiiBMtiti^^ 'm i$k‘ ^ 
tbns,, auch as tihey a|3^earia^^#tte^dE%mak7toW' 

The subject which 1 projjppae to ehie^date on occaaian.is, 

that of fhe coins cornered wUk the, Se^ of / as they, |iat^r ^ 

Ttdly stand forward most pr(miu>^t in o0ering ^ aialienaU for 




date of the building. 

We learn from the ** ^tat des travaux/^ that te^ioiur copper medals 
were found buried along with the pnncipal cylindeht and several otliers 
in different parts of the masonry, besides the gol^mad silver coins «iir 
closed in the cylinders themselves. On atteh^pl^g a clas^fication 4s 
far as their mutilated condition would aUbw; thase were, all (with the 
exception of two) found to be referrible to the five species depicted at 
the foot of plate xxii. : beings in tbe following pro^rtion : 


Of figure 31 . (shewn hereafter to belong to the Kanetkos groupe), — laigSi , , 20 

Of the same type, but smaller, (hg. 9, pi. xzv.).. 17 

Of the elephant type, (fig. 26, pi. xxii.) 15 

Of the figure sitting with one foot up, (fig. 29^ of do»), ..... 12 

Of the figure sitting cross-legged, (fig. 32, of do.) 4 

Of the bull and raja, or Kadphises coin, (fig. 4, of pi. xxvi.) 2 

with ten others which were too much defaced to admit of classification. 


Although among these coins very few have legible inscriptions, 
the collections of Dr. Gbrabd and of Satep Keramat Ali, in con- 
junction with the specimens depicted by Mr. Masson, have furnished 
materials for decyphering them, in considerable abundance ; indeed, 
of the several groups specified above, I have before me upwards of 
three hundred coins, of which thirty-two exhil^t more or less of the 
bull and raja inscription : twenty that of the elephant coin ; as many 
more that of the Kanerkos legend ; and half a dozen that of the seated 
figures. 

But, before entering upon the description of these coins, of whiidi it 
must be remarked that we do notknow the date d priori, although front 
their possessing Greek inscriptions, we necessarily refer them to.nnnpge 
not very distant from the Bactrian dynasty, it will be more satidafitory 
to bestow a little further attention upon the silver coins found bathe, 
gold box (see page 817,) which I have already dfited gwierfiBy to be- 
long to the known dynasty of the Sassanid®, without however ventur- 
ing to contract their date within narrower limits than the duratmn of that 
monarchy, namely, from the third to the seventy centmfy- 
tian era. ^ 



’’ill '' ‘ ' '' ' 

'•■ :I!be><faw«eM»'W1i^ iArvette'* cfUie 

08 to'deb^hilr^'aie^iM^,' 
of tlie ii&tdb 

Umu W^amsim^ hmv€^ been' read hj 'bibitt^lf on 

hSa 6oym^hf^ tbe'tt^ Du Sadir.” - . '>^ ; ■ -■ t-.t!'... 

k^oiie fttbidkrityhoiireVe which (stLp|>DBinghi8Wa^!hg'^ bj| 
eca'rect) wiH ienw ^nr-ptaipoee equally well in identiifj^ng it. ‘ I^^lude' 
to ^ very imrienta^^omament of two wings embracing a crtiscent an^ 
star^on ^ the cap of the monarch. The same ornament is visible in a 
oolp^ deiaolted by the author just mentioned in fig. 8, platl Iviii. of his 
travels in Georgia and Persia, and the following & the account given 
of it in page 130, vol. ii. of the same work. ' ' 

4 V This piece of money is more frequently met with than any other 
of the Sassanian dynasty. It is larger than most of the ancient cur- 
rency# and on the whole very slightly executed. The diadem of the 
kinghas the singularity of being more in the shape of a helmet than 
a crown ; it is winged, but surmounted by a crescent and star, instead 
of the customary globular form. The bust is encircled by a triple range 
of pearls, marked in equidistant divisions by a star and crescent. The 
letters which compose the legend are very complicated^ running inW 
each other like rapid writing. On the face of the medal they produ^ 
shapdri mezdezn, and on the reverse, shapdri, with other letters too 
defaced to. decypher. This Suapcr must be the second of that name, 

. (the seventh in descent from the first, who wal the conqueror of V^e- 
rian ;) and he also was a great man, being sumamed Zdlaktaf^ and 
renowned for his victoiies over the Roman emperors Julian, Constant 
TIUS^ &c/' 

It must be remarked however, that the head-dress of the coin ditfeys, 
Irom that of the sculpture of this monarch at TakkUi-Jtustam, where, 
hisjisame and l^tles are inscribed in legible Pehlevi^. 

Sapor II, came to the throne on the hour of his birth, in A, D. 310, 
and reigned nearly seventy years, which is itself a strong reason in 
fELvor, of his coins being more numerous than those of oiher Sfm'saiiian 
pri^ipeq, and so far corroborates the appropriation of the winged head- 
dress to him. .He was more than once engaged in repelling the Tartar ' 
and Arab inyaders of hit territories. It was from his demency to the 
Arabs that he Stained 'the surname of Zdlaktdf, which Hjibrbblot 

• 1 Warf hot aware until seeing it in Kbr Porter - that this duLCSCtSr had been t 
sstisfactoiily decyphbred % unfortunately, the As* Soc. Library 4^ not^coRtain a' ^ 
~py D, 8ACT-8 'iir IM divert mUg, de h ' 





' to ’teigB^y 


^emienii 

^ 9 ^Fe.: in i1^Mljtei^;jieoaj&.it , 

usobI liead*drefi8, or m^phoiicaH y the title tOiay pethhpt IN^ 



t^ified by the^devjoevjof.^Bgs upon hie eep ioilh^ ec^sw end e6lgkt of 
the monarch. Ai^nnpdhg it to be satietaotodly. pnoved any ast aietH ! 
that the silver coin in. question belongs to this 80vermgn» we havti^et 
once a limit to the antiquity of the tope of Jd4aiky41a« in the reign' e# 
SAron 11. ; that is^ between the years dl the Ohri^aon era atO— ^aO 
for it ia natural to suppose that the coins deposited were of the speif^^ 
current at the time, as it has always been customary in the jtiations cf 
the west so to deposit the current coins of the place on laying the 
foundations of tomples, bridges, and other public works. Thus ffaenv 
we contract the date of the erection within the narrow space of theito 
seventy years, which may be esteemed a sufficient approximatkin, in 
the absence of more positive information on the subject. 

Before quitting the subject of the Sassanian coin, I must notice the' 
other two coins already stated to assimilate with the Sassanian tjrpe. 
namely, figs. 10 and 11, of plate zxi. The headdress in these is also 
remarkable for the wings; although the absence of bushy hair and 
beard, attended with a difference of feature, forbid their being ascribed 
to the same prince, or at least to the same year of his reign. The chief 
peculiarity of these coins is their Devan^igari legend, which however ’ 
illegible it may be in parts, contains the initial title of respect, Srt, 
repeated twice and in the same relative position*— before the title' 
and before the name itself, — as is customary with Indian monttt^vs ; • 
for instance, Sri Mahdrajadhi Bdja Sri 'Chandra Gupta, &cV The 
name itself may probably be foreign. v ’ . 

The reverse of these coins, no longer a fire^altar with its aftttSI* 
dant priests, bears a rudely executed front face with a bead^dreaS of k 
peculiar form. Fortunately among the coins procured at 
SaVisd Kjbramat Ali, there is one which serves. in a great uM^dsliib ' 
to clear up the mystery of this ornament. 1 have deducted ^ 
figure 6, of plate xxv. On one side of it we see the fr^t 
and winged crown of ZUlakmf, Shapur II„ with the petecash'^fer^^ 
naments on the margin of the obverse described by Kbw 
trb^ and no Sanscrit epigraphe; while on the reverse wq ^hp^jO 
mystertous head-dress of figs. 10 and 11, and the l^ible 
inscription Fdsu which is the patrpnyf^ 

KrxSBKA the Indian Apollo. 




ii^iiite^iato am<iiig^N the Perskilie 

'^ee* tkiclei9i^^p|h''jh(M^ the ' hi^iliriee worshif'^* 

atleiiil^4ifii^^ bj 'Sc^hisk, 'TK a«8J^nt9t»‘t^ 

kist}^ by MiUfc Jia^' ie JiS lattw- part of the third eeatury, wbA m the 
very court of the Pen^u moxmzch, tD^incorpoTate the doctrioeft o€ 
Cfiaxer vpJJh. the in3reteries. of ZhsoAtani, in a system of hie own, 
known to the Alexandrine Church as the Manichean heresy. 

It is not saxprising therefore that on the Indian side of the Persian 
monarch’s dominions, in a part probably under his influence * 
directly under his sway, we should hud the fire-altar, or the hiSger' of 
the son, replaced by Kkishna amoxkg the Hindus, or*^ Buodha among 
the Bauddhists ; both of them personating the sun in their respective 
mythologies. 

Wibatever forms of the Hindu religion were prevalent at the time, 
the adoption of the sun as the ostensible representation of divine power, 
either in accordance with the commands of the ruling prince, or from a 
natural tendency towards an union of the Brahmanical and Magian 
lifidth, could not present many difficulties. We must not be suxprised,’* 
mys Sir William Jones, '* at finding that the characters of all the pagan 
deities, male and female, melt into each other, and at last into one or 
two ; for it seems a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods 
and goddesses, in ancient Rome and modem Vardnes (Benares), apmn 
only the powers of nature, and prirwipaliy tkoae of the sun, exfffi^sed 
in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful namesj:.” 


* lia fete * Celle de la uaissance da sqleil iavimuble' (natvdiii solii 

in-victi) tcmbait au Vllle des caleades de Janvier, ou au 25 Ddcemhre.. ' Eaviron 
k la xndme dpoqne, quelques jours apr^s le solstice d’hiver, se c^ldbraU la grande 
l^te des Rerses appelde Mi^-rhagm, (Mihira, soleil ; ghhan fdte) mot qui exprime 
*ii&e analo^ie. l/une et I’antre de ees deux eolenuitds avaient egalement 
rapjpq^ k Mithras* chefs de Tdglise d'ocoident hz^rent au mdme |our la 

c^l^nrtioa ,de la naissance du Christ, dont T^poque dtait demeurde inconnue 
juaques l^.” iieligUms de Panti^uitd, traduit de Pallemand du 0. P. CaEUZxa, 
\^r J. 0. GoiQNIAtTT. 

^ Theassdihed nanie of Tbrebintmcs, (Bcudas,) has given rise to coi^eCtores 
of his oonneetKODwIth the Hindu sacred personages of the Samenaiixe, andffidanci- 
ent^hei!s ae^uahy ascribed many of the traditions of the Buddhists to fiiis heretic. 
Hr^j^vri^ery shews the origin of their mistake. Buddas in Cbak^ hatthe.same 
signiacistion Terel^thus in Greek, .and this was the. cs^ of 
hU name. See Wilfo ad’s speculations on the subject, As. Ees; iz. SllS- 
I As. Res. vol. i. page 267. 



18^} the Com md Relies of the Mdniky4h Tope» 

, The kind of radiated cojna which surrounds the head-dress ol/V^au 
db'v 4 in our coin (%, 6, pi. XXV.) may be readily imagined to 
the glory or brilliant edulgence of the sun ; it resembles somewhal the 
glory round the head of Surya, in Moon’s Pantheon, plate LXXXV^; 
The same ornament appears on the reverse of the two coins from M^nik- 
y^a (figs. 10 and 1 1, pi. XXI.) but the name Vasu d^Va is wanting in 
these, and the Sanscrit legend is confined to the obverse, where it 
evidently marks the name of the young king with the winged helmet. 

If the winged headdress be considered then the exclusive mark of 
Shapuk II. we may suppose him to have possessed provinces in India, 
wherein he struck money, with his name and titles in the Nagari charac- 
tef ; and where, to avoid offending the prejudices of the people, he omitted 
the altar of Mithra, and adopted the Hindu divinity which coincided 
nearest with the object of his own worship. 

While we have this evidence of Indo>Sassanian rule in some quarter 
of the Panjab, another of our coins, though but one, would seem to 
point out a similar connection with the Bactrian provinces. Among 
the coins of the Kadphises group sent down by Kkramat Ali, are two 
gold ones of very inferior fabrication, thin like the Sassanian coins, and 
differing in many respects from the class of coins to which they are 
otherwise allied. One of these is dejiicted as fig. 10, of plate XXVI. 
The other is similar, except that the headdress of the prince is sur- 
mounted by a pair of wings and globe ^ as separately shewn in fig. 1 1 . 
I thought at first that the coin might be spurious, being of gold and so 
vastly inferior in execution to its fellows, but it will be seen hereafter 
that its authenticity is well established : it is sufficient in this place to 
point out the above curious fact ; aud I therefore now proceed to 
review the other coins of the Munikyala* tumulus, with the hope rather 
of applying the epoch already found from the Sassanian coin, to the 
history of these, than to draw from the latter any additional light re- 
garding the age of the monument. 

Obverse of the coins of Kanerkos, 

Beginning then with the two gold coins preserved in the cylinders 
of the same metal, the first remark which occurs on their inspection 
is, that Greek characters were stiU in use in the provinces of Kabul and 
the Panjab in the fourth century ; corrupted to be sure, but still retaining 
more of their original form than those of the latter Arsacidse, or of the 
first Sassanidae of Persia, a century anterior to them in date. 

* The Sanscrit legends on the tvro M&niky41a coins, have resisted the attempts 
of all the pandits to whom 1 could refer ; even with the aid of a conjecture that 
they might refer to Shapur 11. of Persia, or, though less likely, to Krishna « 
2 L 



C/mtinmtioti 6/ Rmtfrks m 

V The next observation which offers is, that none of the words of the 
inscription are Greek; neither the titles of the Indoscjrthio sov^gns 
bf Bactria, baciaetC BACIAEOn, nor even Greek terminations to 
the words, being any longer apparent (with exception of two Kaophisbs 
coins upon which the Greek legend was barely perceptible). It was 
not until I had carefully analyzed all that was legible of the fresh 
supply of coins of the same nature, that I was able to distinguish the 
direct consanguinity of the whole of these barbaric descendants with 
their comparatively pure progenitors above mentioned. 

Nearly the whole of the Bactrian series of coins is now known to us. 

Those of pure Grecian fabrication, such as the beautiful silver medal 
of EtJTHYDXMUs brought dow n by Lieut. Burnes, of which Dr. Gerard 
has recently favored me with a duplicate, simply bear the liead of the 
sovereign on the obverse, and his name, along with a figure of Jupi- 
ter, Hercules, or some other god, on the reverse, after the fashion of 
their Syrian prototv])es*. 

The coins of Menander, Apollodotus, and Eucratides, as well as 
those of Antilakidbs, Hermabus, Unadphkeuos, and other princes made 
known through Mr. Masson’s successful researches, have invariably an 
inscription in Peldevi or some unknown character on the reverse, while 
the name and titles of the sovereign, instead of running straight across 
the field as in the Macedonian coins, encircle the device on the obverse, 
in the manner of the Roman coins of the same period, which were then 
no doubt current extensively in the east. 

The Pehlevi inscription continues on the coins of Kadphises, which 
we may conclude from their comparative ranty in the Mknikyala col-* 
lection to have belonged to a different province from those of Kanerkos, 
or to have been antecedent to them by a period suiiicient to render them 
scarce in the district. 

The fortunate discovery by Dr. Martin Honioberqeb of one of the 
coins of this prince in a tope near Kabul, corroborates the idea of a 
separate seat of government ; and the device of the bull (and Siva ?) 
points to a different creed from that of the Kanerkos series, which bear 
an image, as will presently be shown, of the sun ; and thus appear 
more nearly allied to the Persian creed. 

At the period however, of the erection of the M^nikyfda monument, 
a considerable change had taken place in the designation of the princes 
of both countries : at least we find a similar alteration in tlie iuscrip* 
tion of the coins of both ; the devices in other respects remaining unal- 
tered or only deteriorated in execution. 

* See Journal As. Soc. vol. ii. plate zh 
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^ The alteration to which 1 allude, is the omissioii of tte Gce^: title 
SACIAETC BACIAEQN» and the substitution of pao nano pao, or 
PAO. That such was the case may be proved from numerous coins 
In Mr. Masson’s plates ; I have however endeavoured to make the 
transition still plainer by placing together in Plate XXV, drawings.of 
the coins which I imagine to he thus allied. Figures 7 and 8, are 
from very perfect specimens of the genuine Kanerkos coin in copper^ 
the hrst sent me by Keramat Ali, the second by Dr. Gerabd : while 
figures 10 and 11, are from other equally well preserved coins in my 
own enriched cabinet. The devices will at once be pronounced to be 
identical. 

Of the legend on the first two coins I need add nothing to what has 
been before said : of the others, I have collected, to the right hand of 
figure 10, the various readings extant, and, beginning on the right 
hand, we find as before stated pAoka . . * . NHPKi, which 1 suppose to 
he equivalent to $curi\tvt Kapppuov * ; the break between Ka and nhpki 
seeming to have been merely caused by tlie want of space below the de- 
vice, while the dots between the A and the N may be intended to denote 
their immediate connection. 

If we now turn to the Kadphises group in Plate XX\ I. we find 
precisely the same change of designation, at the foot of the plate on 
the right-hand side, where for the sake of saving space, the terminating 
words only of the Greek inscription are engraved. 

The first part of the full inscription on the elder t3rpe of these coins, 
both the large and the small, is correctly given by Mr. Masson, as bacI 
A€VC bacia€wn CwTOPMEFACt- The name kaa4»ichc is itself not very 
distinct in any of the ten coins whence my inscriptions are copied, but 
coupled with Mr. Masson’s authority, it may be fully relied on. The 
intervening letters are more uncertain : the various readings are oox, 
OKMO, OOKMO, OOHN, OOMO. The two omicrons cannot well be intended 

* We have no authority for writing it KavyjpKoSf since it always occurs with the 
genitive termination ou, although united to BocriAcvs in the nominative. 

■f Mr. Masson’s Memoir is so full on the subject of the Kadphises coins that 
I have not thought necessary to add any thing thereto. 1 may here however 
point out that the portion of Colonel Tod’s bull and raja coin, which ScBiiRGRi. 

make nothing of (As. Bes, xvii, 579), has been successfully developed 
the more perfect specimens now obtained. What the Professor decyphered ai 
1HPN1€1C and €AOBirPIC arc evidently (supplying the two first letters of wioftr^ 
irwTHPMErAC KAA^ICHC. Schlbgbi. considered the name to be of a Tarto 
Khan, or ludo«Scythian prince. Colonel Tod however leaned to a Parthian 
origin, whilst the Bactrian kingdom was subject to Parthian kings ; this view seem* 
the most probable from several considerations, such as the fire-altar, the costUihe, 
and the Pehleni inscriptions. 

2 L 2 
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OB stops to denote the termmattOB of the inscription, to mhich purpose 
iftiey would be applied in the Zend, or Pehlevi ; nor can the interven- 
ing word be an epithet, coupled with f^tyas, for the same word occurs 
on the gold medalfound by Dr. Martin’*^, with thesimpler form BAClAeVc 
OOHMO KAA^lCHC* The Only probable conjecture is ’this, that Ookmo 
or &hemo may be a part or an adjunct of the name of the prince. 

Quitting this dubious ground, and descending to the inferior coins 
of the bull type, we find legends 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, expressing more 
or less legibly the same term pao nano observed on the Kaiierkou 
gtoup. 

In the same manner, fifteen of the elephant coins afford, some entire, 
and some in part, the legend paO nano PAO in place of the title, and 
some few, as that depicted in the figure 31, of Plate XXV. have the 
word K€NPAN0, wliich until contradicted by more satisfactory testimony 
we may assume to be the prince's name on this coin. In some coins 
this name seems written K€NOPANo* 

The two co])per coins having seated figures, 29 and 32, of the 
nikykla Plate, XXII ; also 32 of Plate XXV., and 3 of Plate XXVI. ; 
have, though in fewer examples, furnished unequivocal fragments of the 

same legend or title, pao nano 

The coin with the running figure, on the contrary, has only (in the 
three legible samples of our collection) yielded portions of paO Ka . . . . 
NHPKi, and is therefore in all respects similar to the secondary form of 
the Kanerkou medals. The above includes all of the Indo-Scythic type 
yet known : Mr. Masson restricts them to four distinct sets (page 
174), and in fact so judicious had been his survey of the group, that we 
have not been able to add one new type to his list. 

We now turn to the two gold coins of the Manikyala cabinet, having, 
from the above cursory survey of the more numerous copper coins, be- 
come possessed as it were of a key to their solution. 

It was some little time before I discovered that the inscriptions on 
the larger gold coin of the first Mfiuikytila deposit, (Plate XXL fig. 2,) 
and the little gold coin of the lower cylinder (Plate XXII. fig. 24,) bore 
precisely the same legend on the obverse. The first half of the writ- 
ing on the small coin was not legible ; and it was only after perceiving 
the analogy of the latter half, with the second part of the larger coin, 
that I was led by careful examination, to trace and recognize the rudi- 
ments of each letter of the first part of the obliterated coin. I have 
in the present Plate, XXV., placed the two in juxtaposition, (figs. 25 
and 26,) to shew their identity, and the whole line thus restored be- 
comes very evidently 

* See the drawing of this coin by Masson» in Plate XHI* 
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PAO NANO PAD OOHFKl KOPANO. " ‘ 

. Hiere is ite>me indistinctness, and perhaps an 6iii.i8si0n,' abont 
central portion of this inscription, where portions of the letters are ent 
off, or entangled with the ornamental head-dress of the^'prince ; but we 
are fortunately able to clear up this uncertainty from a coin depicted 
as No. 2 of Professor Wilson's plates, in the seventeenth volume <tf 
the Researches, and stated by my predecessor to have been discov^ed 
in a field near Comilla in Tipera. The inscription on this coin, of which 
the fac simile in type metal, cut for the Researches, is fortunately in my 
possession, is now rendered legible by our acquired knowledge of its 
associates ; I here place the corrected reading under the fac simile : 

PAO NANO PAOKA NHPKiKpPANO 
and it at once enables us to supply the omission in the centre of the 
M^niky&la gold coins by the name already so familiar to our ears, as 
Kanerki or Kanerkou. 

Are these various coins then all the production of one sovereign, or 
was the superscription of that prince maintained by his successors, and 
gradually lost by the corruption of the Greek characters, in which it 
was endeavoured to be conveyed ? To these questions a satisfactory 
answer cannot be given in the present state of our knowledge ; but we 
cannot avoid remarking that the, . k€NOPANO of the elephant coin may, 

by a very trifling alteration, be read as Ki KOPANO, which will 

bring it to coincide with the other coins of this extensive family, 

degeneration of individual letters is sufficiently visible in the vari- 
ous forms of the p, the a, the k, and the M, in the specimens engraved^ 
but a more wholesale abandonment of the primitive form may, I think, be 
pointed out in the third gold coin of Mr. Wilson's plates, being one 
of what we have called the bull and raja, orKadpbises, coins. The legend 
on this is very prominent, and contains, under a trifling disguise, the 
very letters of the same sentence ; the first letter P is wanting, and the 
three final letters of the last word 

Fac simile, OvonoHop o oocoKior 

Corrected reading, (p)aOnanOpaO OOHOKOp 

The collection received from Kbbamat Aw Iias put me in posses* 
Hon of two gold coins of this curious species ; (which was indeed hdd 
to be of doubtful origin, from Colonel Mackbnzik having apparra^ 
multiplied fac similes of his in silver ;) they are thin, and <rf exceedingly 
dnmsy manufacture, but the legends in both are plain, though modi 
more transformed than the specimen just given. Fig. 10 of Hate XXVl 
represents one of these coins, and fig. 11, the principal characteristics 
of the other, namely, the inscription, the king’s head, (already alluded 
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tp as wearing the winged cap of the Sassaaian monardiB,) the fire-altar, 
and the symbol, all more or less varied. The inscription now possesaaa 
blit three characters, p, n, o, the latter having swallowed up all 
the angular A*i and P'e ; and the N assommg aU the functions of M 
and K, Bearing this in mind, the lower line may be read without any 
fanciful straining, O PAONANd P . O KOPA.. . 

Fig. 10 is equally capable of the same interpretation, for beginning 
on the left hand, at the bottom, what appears to be 
POOilOPOOBO UUVO VOPOdO 
is evidently letter for letter a corruption of 

PAONANOPAO OOHO KOPANO 

The letter of the whole series of these curious relics of a dynasty 
entirely unknown from other sources having been so far developed, as 
regards the obverse of the medals, it remains, before we proceed to 
consider the variable motto on the reverse, to offer a few observations 
on the meaning these enigmatical words rao nano rao and korano may 
be intended to convey. 

First then, as regards the termination in the short Greek O ; we 

learn from M. El gene Burnouf’s very learned commentary on the 
Yai^na, in the introductory essay on the Zend alphabet, that the latter 
contains a short o unknown to the Sanscrit alphabet and used as the 
equivalent of the short Nagari inherent a, while on the other hand it has 
precisely the value of the Greek omicron*. To express therefore any 
native word, so terminating, in the Greek character, the omicron would 
necessarily be employed. We know from the circumstance of the Zend or 
rather Pehlevi characters on the obverse of the Bactrian coins, that this 
dialect must have been the ijrevailing language of the country. Moreover 
from the learned, authority above quoted we learn, that the termina- 
tion in do is of very frequent use in the Zend, the final o being the regular 
permutation of s, the sign of the Sanscrit nominative in words common 
to the two languages : thus in ahura-mazddo (ormuzd), the latter word 
is precisely the Sanscrit mahd-dds * qui magna dat,’ an attribute of the 

* It is unnecessary to state that in the Zend as in the European alphabets, the 
vowels are all expressed by distinguishing symbols. M. Burnouf in speaking of 
a change of vowel orthography between the Sanscrit and Zend says ; ** Ce change- 
ment devra pen 4tonner sans doute, si Ton pense que dans Plnde m4me Pa bref 
l>^van£gari vaut o suivant la prbnonciation Beng&lie, et' e bref comme nous Pavous 
remarqnd plus haut. Dans ce cas Pd Zend n’est pas en rdalitd P d D^ranfigari 

c^'gt plutdt V omicron grec, en tant qu*il rd|»ond h I’a Sanscrit et h Pe Latin dans 
les mots que ces trois langues possddent en common.’*— -Cbrnmeni^atre eurle Payne 
par Eugene Bumouf, voL /. p, 59. 
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deity ; again '' la lone porte en Zend le nom de mik V 
avec le enffixe des adjeetifs ya est derivd de rndh, qui eat eia^me^ 
Sanscrit mas, (lune).*' - 

The reiteration of the term rdo in the expression rao^ndno rao, C(«iV 
trasted with its single employment in other instances, bears so strongs 
an affinity to the duplication dwriAew fiaa’$\sety, in Greek ; malkan^^nisMt 
in Pehlevi ; rdjddki^rdja^ in Sanscrit, &c. that it is hardly possible to 
resist the assumption of a similar interpretation for the words in ques« 
tion, more especially when it is known that the term rao is to this day 
a common affix to the names of native Marhatta and Rajpiit princes i 
such as Mulhar Rao, Govind Rao, Trimbak Rao, &c. The Persian 
title rdy, conferred by the Delhi emperors on Hindu princes as an in- 
ferior grade to rd/d, had doubtless a similar meaning, and like rex, rd, 
roi, may "be all traced to the original Sanscrit root T:«r, the ‘quality of 
rule or passion (both equal privileges of royalty !) 

The title Bala-rdya, or Bala-rao, is stated by Wilpord to have been 
equivalent in the spoken language of Gujerat, to Bala^rdja, * the great 
king.’ The Bala-rdya dynasty of that country was composed of petty 
kings, and the title was contra*distiuguished Horn Rdjdndra the supe« 
rior or imperial sovereign*. Mr. Wixson in his notes on the ancient 
inscriptions on Mount Abuf enumerates the following titles as denoting 
progressively decreasing grades of rank ; — mahdrdjddhirdja, rdja, rdna, 
rdwel, rdsi, and rdo. The appellation rawel, according to Col. Tod{, 
was the ancient title of the princes of Mewar. It was only changed to 
rdna in the twelfth century. Raoul or rauyel is still the designation 
of the princes of Dungurpur and Jesalmdr. 

"Diat rao .was an inferior title will not injure its applicability to the 
princes of the Pan jab and Bactria, at the time in question, for it in 
known that the country was divided into petty sovereignties, and it ia 
probable that many were tributary to the Persian monarch. 

Without a dictionary of the Zend, the right interpretation of the word 
ndna can only be attempted in the same hypothetical manner : as a 
name it is frequently met with among the Parsjs of the west of India* 
and equally among the Marhattas of Guzerat and the Dakhan ; Nana. 
Govind Rao, Nana Cowasjbb, Nana Farnaviz, the Pdna minister* 
and many other familiar names might be adduced in evidence. That 
it is some title of nobilitude (if 1 may use the expression) can hardly 
be doubted, though its precise import be not known ; the word Ndnm 

• AsiAtic Researches'^ vol. ix. p, 179# 
t Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 3i4, 

* i Tod*a R&jasth&n, vol. i. p. 213. 
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jfi inserted in WiLsq^'Cr&aiasGrit dictionary as bearing the 

tion, * without^ ; * many, vnrions ; * donble, or as 

mndrasa, many^^flavonre^^jiiq^ many-colonred : — in the 

ve might read, of the Zend 

l^fl^crit, rdo ndna ri^K * rpyid dqnh^y rojrat'^ij^hich has so 

r. J .If 1-1^ 


with mjddjk r^ttr^^-s^errf^e^. I am unable, 


moi^ probable coiije)|^re.qq';tl^ mi^ning offtttji^iyord. 

. l^e-dnal designation h<^. at first si^^a stronj^ rSii^h^ 

to* the ^reek wai^(iyo’»4p^nc^s^ dominds : but. as .the intro^^itqi 
^rd/seldom or never used in tliis sahse upon 601^, would iihp}y,im4^^ 
creasing knowledge oif . a foreign tongugat the^A^ery time when iq .other 
pa)||Bble instances it '^as falling into disusq aad.oblivion, sa<iih'ana 3 e|p^ 
nation cannot be allayed for a moment! llie next analogy wh»^|i.str^b(i^ 
the imagination is, to^themodern 'title borne , 

l^e Delhi monarchs, l?lM.uk, Sh^h Jshan and Muhammeu Shah, 
jexpTanation of this epithet has l>een given in various ways^ as/' lord-Jsf 
the fortunate conjunction of the planets ** the august liero " the 
sovereign who has reigned through a certain term or lustrum/\ ( 10 ^ 
20 ; 30 , 40 , 80 , or 120 years,) “ lord of the horns or rays/* In tteliftter 
benae itbears ananalogy tor ^-/-Arar/nim, the common title of ALBXAM^b 
"thb Great, literally “ 4 ux comes/’ with the horns, in allusion to thehoim 
.of Ammon depicted u|mn his head in most of his medals. Here again 
48 a. connection not to be, passed over unobserved with the applicatkm 
of zd-l-akndf, " aux ades^" to the parallel instance of the w^inged baadi** 
dress of Sapor in the Sassanian coin before described. . > 

>JCirana is Sanscrit .as well as Persian : no doubt therefore some 
derivative form of the same root will be found in the Zend ; itv^ig^iges 
ra ray of light, a sun <g jnoon. beam ; karma alsQ signifies aia mfiq^al 
ioflriqip* It i)B proba^ .therefore that tbe.eplthet kordno may ^jjlikve 


some reference to tb 


1 of the Mdghal eniperors, it 

;may be remarked, bri^jght it in^to. Hindustan, tboiigh muny:4M<tb^fi 
^ afterwards, from the l^bun try which was the scene of KAivBRKiVr^e« 

, Qf^tiie .word preceding kqrdao, the variations in reading on difierent 
coins are so great, 09H, OOMO, OMKO, Ac. that I cannot venture an 
opinion on the subject further than, as it appears also in the pure G^k 
inscription of KADPHib^s' cojn^ it must probably form pari pf a piisQg!^^ 
name. . On llie two I^;nikyila^old coins l^wever, the 
tiaptly pOMPkl (or Oj||fpK:f^or nearly al}im|> 

on 'C aret’s coin beford described the initial is equ^y dhyinct, and th%. 


testimony is strong inShvw of ceadfingit as'kAN’HP^^j;'^^^ 
termination asis foui^pniim.w^Hrp^eaerved coin f ^ 
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Sbonld tibia prove to be the right readings ^ we hftvej|kia the Adi Ili9er%f 

tion on the obverae PAO NANO PAO KANHPKl KOPANa> which UAf 
be interpreted " king of kings, Kanerki the splendid./' 

I have not alluded to the, ^hypothesis advanceil iii my former note* 
that Kanbukos might betb^^i^hka of -Cashmll^an history, becanee 
tl^e .discovery of the and the Consequent modern 

date of the present 'monppient^ at imce ov^throw that supposition. 
It may however be urged e;ic|daimtion of the greet abdndance of the 
Kanerki coins, that this seaeb tttfq^^he one of a faiwy* or dynasty, hke 
that of Areacesy on the Arsacidan qotns, repeated further distinc- 
tion than an alteration iit the and dr^ of the monardh* 

throughout the whole Ui^ the' real iCuaeriii diijwnwards. 

^ Inscription on the reikrse, of the Kan^i coins, 

I now proceed to offer a feW reiharks touchi^^the inscription and 
device on the reverse of the Manik3’4la coins of the? Kanerki group. 

That the image represented 6n all these coins is a sacred personage 
may be gathered from the glory which invariably encircles its head. 
In this respect they resemble their Grecian prototypes, upon which we 
behold the figures of Jupiter, Hercules, Apollo, and Castor and Polinx. 

The costume of our mythological figure however^" differs greatly from 
the Grecian model, and in the specimens best preserved, as fig. 10, of 
Plate XXV., it resembles the Persian dress with its peculiar turbaued hat, 
and a thin flowing robe hanging from the shouldem. 

There are four varieties of attitude, attended with other peculiarities, 
which it will be better to couple in description with what we have to 
say on the epigraphe of each. 

The first variety is already well known from Lieut. Burnbs' and 
Masson's specimens : a beautiful coin of this type ^ engraved in Plate 
XXV. from one of Kbramat Ax.i*8 collection.; . ^ 

The figure is wrapped in a flowing muslin robe, the Indian charac- 
ter : it fa^s the right hand ; it is apparently a feiinale, and it bears a 
lotus. The motto is, NANAIA. Portions of the same name are seen on 
all of the copper coins in which the figure faces to the right hand. It 
is also discoverable in the Tipera gold coin (No. 2, of Wilson’s plates) 
already alluded to, in the before inexplicable fragment N ^ the 
first mark of which is part of the device and v^t a letter : the next 
three letters ere evidently nan. . 

Mr. Masson has conjectured very plausibly, this name is iden- 
tical with Nani, There are he says, numeroUA, shrines throughout 
that country known to the Muliammedans as the iedrats of BCbi Ndni. 
The Hindus also resort to them, claiming the lady , as one of the numer- 
Ohs forms of the goddess Fdrbati. 
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. Colond WtLTom mei^q^ in tiie third mud. fourth the 

Researches a goddess called by Stuabo, ANAIA aud equivak^ to the 
Sanscrit wdyttsd d4vi, 'which seems to have a near oonnectiooi with the 
object of discussion. “ Even to this day/* says this learned mytholo- 
.gist, " the Hindus occasionally visit the jwald-mukhisi or th^ 
ing springs (of naphtha) in Cusha-dmpa within : the first of which 
dedicated to the goddess D^vi with the epithet andyasd is not far from 
the Tigris ; and Stra,bo mentions a temple on that very spot, inscrihed 
to the goddess Amias .**’ again, “ andyasd-d^Usthq^n (now Corcur) was 
the TTJS hvaias UpQjf of SxRABO*.” 

He afterwards alludes to some Hindus who had visited the place : ‘'I 
have been fortunate enough to meet with four or five pilgrims of India 
who had i>aid their devotions at this holy temple of the goddess ANAIA 
or ANAIAR, with its burning mouth or Jwdld-mnkhi : it is near Kerkook, 
east of the Tigrisf.” 

The circumstance of the burning fountain is of material importance, 
as it will be seen by the sequel that it connects mnaia with the other 
devices of the reverse, and with the general and national lire worship 
to which it is imagined they may all be traced. Tiie inscriptions ac- 
companying this appellation arc generally speaking of pure Greek ; had 
they been otherwise, it might have been doubted whether nanaia were 
not the adjectival or feminine form of the word ndna on the ob- 
verse. 

The goddess Nmaia, or Anaia, again bears a close analogy in name 
And character to the Angiitis of the Greek, and Anahid of the Persian, my- 
thology ; that is, the planet Venus, and ore of the seven fires held sacred 
by the latter people. M. Guigniaut's remarks on the subject may be 
applied to the figure on our coin : — “ Le culte simple ct pur du feu, 
dominant dans les premiers figes, se vit bient6t associer le culte Hes 
astres et surtont des planbtes. . . . Les feus, les plaii^tes, et les g^nies 
qui y president sont au nombre de sept, n ombre le plus sacr^de tous 
chez les Parses ; mais trois surtout se reprdsentent sans cesse comma 
les plus anciennement r^v6res, le feu des ^toiles ou la plan^e de 
V4nue, Anahid; le feu da soleiUou feu Mihr ; le feu de la foudre, ou feu 
Bersin, Jupiter. Le culte du feu Guschasp ou d’ Anahid figure comme 
un culte fort antique dans les livres Zends et dans le Schah Nameh, de 
mtoe que celui d* Anaitis dans une foule d*autefkrs Grecs depuis Hdro- 

dote Or Mitrd (feminin de Mithras) et AnaMd ou AnHitis sont une 

seule et meme d^esse, Tetoile du matin, g^nie femelle qui preside 
k Vamour, qui donne la lumi^e, ct qui dirige la marche barmonietute 

* Ab, Res. vol. iii. p. 297 and 434. f As. Res. vol. iv. p, 374* 
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dibs oBt^es arec les sons de sa lyre dont les rayons les 

eordes*.** '-^ 

"Ilie object in the hand of our Nmaia, fig. 7, Plate XXV., is not how- 
ever a musical instrument, but rather a flower, or perhaps the 
appertaining to Venus. 

The larger gold coin from Maniky^la has apparently an expanded 
form of the same name it is read MANAOBArO in page 316, but from 
the similarity of M and N in the corrupted Greek of the period in qu(»- 
tion, I entertain little doubt that the correct reading is NANAO tfot 
yavaia)> With Some affix or epithet BA or BAfO or BAAO, which cbnld 
only he made out by one acquainted with the 2end language. 

On the other hand the horns of the moon projecting from tlm shoulders 
of this figure, assimilate it strongly to a drawing in Hydb^s Rel. Vet. Pars, 
p. 114, of Malack-baal, to which also the last four letters of the inscrip- 
tion bearsome resemblance. Malach-haal or rex^baal is only another name 
for the sun. Those who incline to the latter interpretation will of course 
class this reverse with those of HAIOC, to which I shall presently advert. 

A remarkable variation firom the genuine Greek reading occurs in one of 
the specimens published by Colonel Ton iu the Transactions Roy. 

As. Soc. vol. i. plate xii. fig. 14, on a coin of PAO KA 

The word nanaia here appears under the disguise of NANAO, and this is 
an important accession to our knowledge, both as shewing that the 
Greek name corresponded to the vernacular, and as proving from the 
Zend termination in do the link w'ith the Sanscrit andyosa. 

The second type of the Kanerkou reverse represents a male figure, 
dresse(Lin a frock, trowsers, and boots ; he is in a graceful attitude, 
facing the left, with the right arm uplifted and the left a-kimbo. He has 
a turban and a glory, which is in some instances radiated. 

The designation on the higher class of this type is uniformly HaIOC 
the sun, and there can be no doubt therefore concerning its nature : 
moreover in the subsequent series, wherein the Greek language is sus- 
pended and the letters only retained, a corresponding change is ob- 
served in tlie title, while the same dress of the ‘ regent of the sub* is 
preserved, and enables us to identify him. 

The Romans and Greeks, as we learn from Hyde, always dl^ssed 
Mithra in the costume of a Persian king : thus on various sculptta^es in- 
scribed Deo MUhrd Persarum, visitor Mithba seu Sol, figurA hutnuiiA 
Regis Fersici qut subijit taurum eumque calcat necatquet-** This- very 
' ' > ; ^ 

* Religions 4e PAntiquit^ du Dr, CasvzBE, par Gvioniaut, ii, 73^ . 

i* Historia Religionis veterum Persarum, 112. — ^The expression of Lucian's As 
Deqrum ConeUiOt is idso thus rendered by Gvigniaut Ce AftfAroaquivAta df 
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eommonattrilntt^ofMiTHBA alayhig the bull, which is supp6wd to typify 
the power of the sun subjeottng the earth to the purposes of agrieul^* 
tore and Tegetation, might lead to the conjecture that the figure on the 
reverse of the Kadphises coin was also Mithra with his bull; the dress 
however is difierent : neither is there any appearance of a sacrifice ; 
the reading of the Zend inscription can alone clear up this diMcdlty; 
and i will in a iuture plate collate all the inscriptions which are suffix 
Cicntly legible for the examination of the Secretary of the Paris As. 
Soc.. whose researches in this language point him out as the most com- 
petent scholar to undertake the solution of the problem. 

In Plate XXV. (figs. 12 to 24). I have engraved such of the substi- 
tutes for HaIOC as are most distinct in my cabinet, beginning with 
the well developed characters of fig. 10. It requires no stretch of 
imagination to discover in the first six of these, the word MiOPA, writ- 
ten MiePO or MiOPO, according to the Zend pronunciation, Mihira 
being the Sanscrit and Persian name for the sun. 

Thus when the reformation of the mint nomenclature was effected, 
by the discontinuance of Greek appellations, we perceive that the ver- 
nacular words were simultaneously introduced on both sides of the coin ; 
and the fortunate discovery of two coincident terms so familiar ns heltM 
and mihira or mithra, adds corroboration to the identity of the titles of 
the monarch on the obverse, and his names, Kanerki and Kanerkou. 

The number of coins on which MIOPO appears is very great : it 

always accompanies the PAO KA NHPKI form ; see Colonel Ton's 

plate in the Royal Asiatic Society's 'Transactions, vol. i. plate xii. fig. 11 , 
in the 3rd series ; also figure 12, which belongs to the sitting-figute 
type. It is frequently found also on the elephant coin, sec fig. 12, of 
Tod : and fig. 31, of Wilson (Asiatic Researches xvii.) Figure 33, of 
my own Plate XXV. is a small copper coin from the hlaniky&la tope in 
which it is also recognizable. I find it likewise on several of the sitting^ 
figure coins, figs. 29 and 32, of Plate XXII ; but what is of more con- 
sequence in our examination of the M^nikyfla relics, it is discernible 
on the reverse of the small gold coin (Plate XXII. fig. 24,) although 1 
did not recognise the individual letters when I penned the description 
of it in page 319. 

As we proceed down lower in the list in Plate XXV. the purity of , 
expression is altogether lost, and the word MIOPO degenerates into 
MAO or RaO, and MA or H Ai for the M and H are with difficulty distm- 

la candys et par4 de la tiare, US salt pas dire un mat dc Grec au banqiiat de POlyinpe, 
at.a*a pag mAme Pair da ccmbi prendre qne Pon bait le neetar b an santd.^'— Rail, de 
PAnt. 738 . 
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guished. Many of tlie coins* containing this foadiki of the are 

complete* and seem to have borne no other letters. We might almost 
be tempted to discover in this expression another cognomen of the 
Sun or of Bacchus* lAO and lA, about which so much discussion 
pears in the works of the Fathers* on the Manichean heresy and the 
doctrines of the magi* in the third century*. The Greek mode of writ- 
ing the word, to be sure, is different, but the pronunciation will he 
nearly alike, and as th^ word was of barbaric origin* (being taken from 
the Hebrew laho or Jekovaht) some latitude of orthography might he 
expected in places so distant. This is however but a vague hypothesis 
to account for the presence of a name in connection with a figure* which 
is known from its identity with the HaIOC type of figure 8, to represent 
that deity. A multitude of symbols and names, under which the sun 
was worshipped or typified at the time that the Christian doctrines were 
spreading, and the old religions as it were breaking up and amalga- 
mating in new groupes, wilf be found enumerated in the learned work 
of Bbausobrx. The engraved stones, amulets, and talismans ascribed 
to the Gnostics and the followers of Basilioas, Ac. bear the names of 
lao, Adonai, Sabaoth, and Abraxas, all of which this authoi traces to 
divers attributes of the sun. But it is impossible to pursue the subject 
into the endless labyrinth of cabalistic mythology in which it is involv- 
ed : — That the image on our coins represents the sun or his priest is 
all I aim to prove. 

There are two other forms of the inscription on this series that 
it is more difficult to explain : many of the coins with the ele- 
phant obverse have very legibly the whole, or a part, of a word 
ending in AOPO ; in some it is as clearly MAePO. 

Now, although both these words may be merely ignorant corruptions 
of the original form Mithra, it is as well to state that they are both 
independently pure Zend words* and capable of interpretation, albeit 
more ox less strained and unnatural, as epithets or mythological attri- 
butes of the sun, or as we may conjecture, through that reaplendeut 
image, of Zoroaster the son and manifest effulgence of the deity. 

* 11 faut conveair ausei qu*iao eat an des noms que les Payeas doimoient 

an Soleil. J^ai rapport^ Poracle A' Apollon de Claros, dans 1 equal F/icfon, Jnpiter^ 
le SolHl et lao se partagent lea siusous. Ces quatres divinit^s sont au fond la 
mdme: Eij Zevs, «is cts HAtos, fw Aiovw<roy, Cast a dire ** Jupiter, Plut'ontf 
ge Soleil et Baeekue eonf la mSme chose, Celui qua est nouim^ Dionysue dans ee 
derail eat le mdme qui cat nonamd lao dans Poracle. Macrobioa rappoftA . 
nn autre oracle d’ Apollon, qoi eat conyu en cea tennes : rhr vavrter vwarow 

Behr ipgete *Jenou9 declare ^’lao eet le plus ffrand dee ctteiur.’ Maerobe 
bien inatruie de la Tbeologie Pajenne, ssaure que/«e est In, Soleil .’ de . 
Maniehee par De JBeaueobre, tom. ii. p. 60. 
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‘ ilius iu tbe last number of tbe Journal Asiatique, in a leameci essay 
on the origin of the word .AJ^ca, the Zend word AtJiro is 
as equivalent to the Greek the pure subtle spirit or region of ftpfe, 
or of the sun, very imperfectly expressed by our derivate ether. 

Of the word Mdthra, or ma&PO, we find a lucid explanation in M- 
Burnoup’s commentary on the Yurna, a part of the vendidad-se^^. In 
the passage where he analyzes the Zend compound tanumuthrahi, ‘ corps 
de la parole/ mathra is thus i^ewn to be tbe eqifi valent of the Sunserit 
word mantra : — 

** II faut reoonnaitre que cet adjectif est un compose |Kissessif, et 
traduire : * celui qui a la parole pour corps, celui dont la parole est le 
corps / et peut^tre par extension : ‘ parole faite corps, iucarxi^.’ 
Cette interpretation ne saurait etre douteuse ; car le sens de tanu est 
bien fixe en Zend, e’est le Sanscrit tanu, et le Persian ^ (corps) ; et 
celui de m&thra n’est pas moins certain, puisque ce mot Zend ne difil^re 
de Sanscrit mantra quo par Tadoption del’d qui aime i\ preceder th et les 
sifilantes, et par raspiratiou du t laquelle resulte de la rencontre de la 
dentaleet de la liquide r** 

* La parole' is explained by M. Burnouf to signify ' la parole d'Or- 
muzd,' the word of God, or incarnation of the divinity. A title fre- 
quently used in the Zendavesta, to designate Zoroaster (Zarathru8taJ„ 
Thus I have endeavoured to prove, that all of this class of figures 
refer to the sun, under his various names and attributes : — ^the only 
exception 1 can adduce is in figure 1 1 of Plate XXV. exhibiting the re- 
verse of a copper Kanerki coin, in very good preservation. The context 
of its long inscription has hitherto baified my attempts at decyphering ; 
but I am inclined to class it along with the NANAI A reverses. 

Under the risk of being tedious, I have now gone through the whole 
series of corrupted Greek coins connected with the Mauikyala tope, 
and I trust that the result of my investigation will serve to throw some 
new light on the subject. I have ventured to give the appellation 
of Mithriac” to the very numerous coins which have been proved 
to bear the efiSgy of the sun, for they afford the strongest evidence of 
the extension of the religion of ZoROAsrsa in some parts of Bactria 
and the Panj^b at the time of its reassumption of consequence in 
Persia ; while the appearance of Krishna on the field at the sam^ time 
proves the effort that was then afloat, as testified by the works of. the 
Christians, to blend the mysteries of magiisin with the current religions 
of the day. I cannot conclude this brancii of the M^nikyala investi- 
gation better than in the following extract firom Moor's Hisdd Panthe- 
on ; So grand a symbol of the'deity as tbe sun * looking from his 
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^le, dwuaion like the Gpd of tibis ^orld/ which to 
, must be his most glorious and natural type, \^ili of cpnrse ba^e 
ed the earliest adoration, and where revelation was widbheld, will ako^t 
necessarily have been the primary fount of idolatry and supersdtion* 
investigators of ancient mythology accordingly trace to this prblmc 
aource, wherein th^ are melted and lost, almost every other mjtholo^ 
gical personage ; ^hq, like his own light, diverge and radiate Ms 
most glorious centre.” 

Postscript on the image of Buddha from Kabul. 

The Bauddha image represented in figure 1 of Plate XXVI. is describ* 
Sd in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, of the €th August last, 
page 363. 

It was discovered by Doctor GsRAan in the course of some excava- 
tions made by him in the ruins of an ancient town about two miles 
smilb'east of KAbul, and near a modem village called hissdr. 

According to the description given by Mohan Lal, the image was 
not found in an insulated tope, but in a mass of bricks and rubbishy 
which more resembled the ordinary ruins oi a desolated town. After 
penetrating through a mound of such debris, a chamber of masonry was 
by accident found in entire preservation, the walls of which were orna- 
mented with coloured stones and gilding ; and here the statue . was 
discovered. It was evidently the ruin of some Bauddha temple, or 
oratory in a private dwelling, that had been deserted on the demolition 
pf the town. The image itself hfis been partially mutilated, as if in a 
hurried manner, by striking off the heads of the figures with a hammer; 
one only has escaped ; the principal figure has lost the upper part of 
the head. This mode of desecration points to an irruption of Moham- 
medans in their first zeal for the destruction of graven idols. The faces 
at Bami^n are described by Lieut. BuKNas to have been mutilated in 
a similar way, while the rest of the figures . remain tolerably perfect. 
Tlie town was probably plundered and destroyed ; such of the Buddhist 
inhabitants as escaped, taking refuge in the neighbouring hills, or in 
Tibet, where the religion of Buddha continued to fiourish. The age of 
the image, if this conjecture be well founded, will be about ten centu- 
ries. falling far short of the antiquity of the topes themselves, and 
having no immediate connection with them, unless as proving the con- 
tiaued prevalence of the Bauddha doctrines in Kabul to the latter period, 
a fact well known from other sources. 

The lambent flame on the shoulders is a peculiarity not observed in 
any image or drawing of Buddha that I have se^n. ^etosjto ^^pote 
a Mithriad tinge in tKe local faith. The solar dise .pr glory hebipa the 
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figure IS a common appendage to sacred persons in every creed ; antd , 
the angels above, as well as the groupes on either side, are of fre<)nent 
occurrence. 


IV . — Journal of a Tour through Georg^, Persia, tmd Mest^otamia* Bg 
Capt, R. Mignan, Bombay Bur, Beg, F, L, S, and M, R, A - S* 
[Contini:^ from p. 3:i9.] 

It was a fine morning when we quitted our encampment en grande 
tenue to descend to the shores of the Araxes. On reaching its banks, 
we found its width about three hundred and fifty feet, and we crossed 
it by a stone bridge of fifteen arches in a very dilapidated state. The 
vestiges of a second stood a short way up the river, and in its rained 
condition presented one of the most deserted scenes that could be 
imagined. A little to the eastward lies the extensive plain of Mogaum, 
which during summer is rendered nearly impassable from the innumerable 
heaps of snakes which cover its surface. I saw several of their cast 
skins, which resembled the Cobra di capello, Tliis sufficiently establishes 
the account given by Plutarch of Pompby the Great, who after having 
. overcome the Albanians wished to follow the enemy to the shores of 
the Caspian, but was reluctantly obliged to abandon his design in con- 
sequence of the snakes which occupied the intervening plain. Gibsok 
doubts the account of the existence of venomous reptiles in this coun- 
try as related by Pliny. — (Gibbon's Roman Empire, vol. iv. chap. 46, 
note 5), 

On leaving the Araxes, or according to the present appellation, the 
Arras, the country assumes a wild aspect. It consists generally of high 
mountains, divided by narrow valleys, or plains environed by elevated 
hills, accessible only by narrow passes and defiles. Hence, it is one of 
the strongest countries in the world, and its inhabitants have always 
preserved a partial independence. They have been often defeated^ but 
never subdued ; and although tributary to Abbas Mirza, the Governor 
of Azerbij^n, are in general free. In fact the country is almost im- 
practicable, and of very easy defence. Having traversed a narrow 
plain on the river's border of about three miles in extent, we arrived 
at the foot of a steep bank, which we ascended, and travelled qu a 
farsang, or four miles further in a direction S. S. E, when we gladly 
saw the village of Khomorlu, situated upon a deep ravine, between 
sleep calcareous and barren mountains. The inhabitants, who dwell 
in wretched hovels scooped in the ground, are notorious plunderers 
and as^&a&sins ; but excuse ths^i^wn depredations from a conviction 



tbftt the wtiole world are their enemies. These villagers appea^i^ l^e , 
poorest I had yet sefen. Both ’i^xes were clad in rags, and the oh^dteiat 
to the age of seven or eight were invariably naked. They appeared t<i 
me to possess neither food nor furniture beyond the milk of a few sheep 
and goats, and a scanty supply of grapes, which in the summer seasoit , 
grow on vines that spfing up between the clefts of the rocks. I ascend- 
ed a lofty eminence behind the village, which commanded an admirable 
view of the Araxes, No outlet for the stream appeared in any one 
direction, the curves of the river^s banks enclosing the opposite pointe 
gave it the Bi>pearance of a lake completely ‘ land-locked while de-’ 
tached rocks rising at a distance in a pyramidal form gave an increased 
magnificence to the scene. 

Quitting these poor borderers, who were ground and crushed by 
Prince Khosbou like corn between the upper and nether miU-stones» 
we proceeded in an easterly direction, and crossed the bed of a river^ 
or rather mountuin-torrent, in Which the actual stream of water when we 
passed was not above four yards in breadth, though the channel itself 
was at least forty. It falls into the Araxes abcut ten miles eastwcurd 
of the bridge, in a direction north and south. We travelled to a village 
called Mohiun, distant about seventeen miles from Khomorlu. The 
general direction of the road was south hy east. The country was 
singularly wild ; indeed, our road lay over a succession of mountains, 
which stretched in continual lines as far as the view extended. No 
soil covered the rocks, no verdure enlivened them ; a few bushes of the 
melancholy wild cypress, and some stunted oaks, comprised the whole 
of the vegetable world at this season. The approach to the village 
was both difficult and dangerous. From this the direction of our road 
varied from- S. E. by S. to S. S. E. a distance of three farsangs, or 
twelve miles, to the hamlet of Ruswar, standing in a scene as desolate^ 
and iii a valley as gloomy, as can well be imagined. Not even a tree 
marks the course of a stream that gives water to the inhabitants. All 
bespeaks misery and mistrust, as the neighbouring hills are haunted by 
a number of predatory tribes. My host, whose poverty was perhaps 
his greatest crime, had on the preceding evening lost his only daug&^ 
ter. The robbers had stolen her in lieu of tribute I At this place we 
certainly had an opportunity of observing the extreme misery of the 
peasantry, who in addition to heavy taxes, by whieh they were already 
oppressed, were subject to such perpetual depredation from free-booter^ 
that those who were not already ruined by eontribution and pillage^ 
found it prudent to present an appearance of the most abject wretchei^ 
ness as their only security against further exaetiona.' ^ ^ “ 
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The road continued over an nninterrupted snccession of mottataina, 
and was almost impassable for loaded cattle. We continued aacsendio^ 
until tnid-day, when on arriving at the summit of the highest range 
of hills, a most beautiful scene suddenly and unexpectedly burst upon 
the view. Tlie prospect was rendered doubly interesting from our 
having so long traversed a barren waste. The sloping sides of the 
mountains were thickly studded with the stunted, oak. From this 
point, on looking back, the eye reposed upon successive ranges of 
mountainous ridges, which giadually decreased in height until they 
marked the more level country on the banks of the Araxes. Upon the 
extreme and broken line of the horizon, the lofty hills of the fruitful 
province of KmbCigh arose in towering grandeur ; while immense 
piles of rock in the foreground, appearing as if thrown up from the 
very bowels of the earth by stjme great convulsion of nature, completed 
the sublimity of the scene. The general direction of these ranges 
^seemed nearly east and west, and they might extend from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred Tlieir outlines in K4radkgh were 

more even, and their summits less elevated than those of K&rab^gh> 
as we saw no snow on the former, whereas the latter presented most 
extensive- patches of the purest white. The northern sides of both 
these ranges might, however, be more thickly covered with snow, from 
their being less exposed to the dissolving influence of the sun. The 
great eastern plain of Mogaum presented an horizon like the sea* 
broken only by small eminences, arising like clids and islets out of the 
water. 

We still continued to ascend some barren hills, and felt the weather 
excessively keen. The thermometer by dawn of day (February 1 9th) 
sunk to 28*^. Our beards were frozen, and the nostrils of the ba^age 
horses completely choked up with ice -balls, which made it necessary 
to halt frequently and rub them off. Wc suffered most severely from 
thirst and the dazzling reflection of the sun's rays upon the snow* 
which tanned our faces to such a degree, that we could not wash with- 
out suffering extreme pain. It was noon when we reached a small 
viUage called Dombry, where we were served with lubbun, or curdled 
sour milk. The elevation of this place above the level of the sea must ^ 
exceed flve ? thousand feet, for the boiling point on a thermometer of 
large dimensions varied from 207® to 203®, which, allowing five hun- 
dred feet to each degree, gives an elevation of from two thousand five 
hundred, to four thousand five hundred feet. In three hours from 
Dombry wc descended the rugged moantains which bound the northern 
side of the plain of Ahar, These ranges appear to be a branch of 
Mount Caucasus, which bound the territories of Irivan and Naejiwan* 
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ttitid here take an easterly direetion. To the south of us, about 'ttxree 
mileSf were seen a few trees on the brow of a bill. These surroiioded 
the town of Ahar» and were now become remarkable objects ; for 
since leaving the shores of the Araxes, with the exception of a few 
hilly tracts in the hamlet of Raswar, we had scarcely seen a tree 
throughout our track. This general bareness of wood gives a very 
forbidding and melancholy aspect to a country, liowever productive it 
may be in other respects. A lover of the picturesque would soon be- 
come tired of this monotonous appearance. We descended across the 
plain of Ahar for nearly an hour, and opened a full view of the Ahar 
river winding in its course to the westward. Still descending, and going 
nearly south, over deep snow, we came near the water’s edge. There 
was here a ruined building with a domed top, and some arches iu its 
walls ; it was perhaps an old well, as the tombs of the Mohammedans 
are often enclosed. We went from hence to the westward along the 
northern bank of the stream,* over a flat shelving land, when we came 
immediately oj>posite to Ahar, which stands on the southern side of the 
river. 

We found no dafHculty in crossing, as the river’s greatest depth did 
not appear to be more than five feet. Its waters were extremely turbid, 
more so than those of the Kur, and much inferior to them in taste. 
The town of Ahar is the capital of Karadaugh, or the " Black Moun- 
tain,” as the whole district is designated. It would appear to be the Hara 
of antiquity, one of the three cities mentioned in 1 Cliron. ch. v. 
2G ver., to which the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh, were carried away by Pul, King of Assyria, and Tiloath- 
PXLNESKH, King of Assyria. The letters in Hara exist also in Ahar, 
and a transposition of syllables, or letters having the same sound, is 
very common iu the east. Its relative position with Khalcal, and Ab- 
har would also favour the conjecture. The river runs nearly east and 
west, and is extremely narrow, infinitely more so than the Arax»s. 
It undergoes a variation in its height during the year, but this is irre- 
gular, as there are no periodical rains ; and if in spring these give an 
increase of waters to the tributary streams, the melting of the saows on 
Mount Savalati, in the autumn, contribute an equal portion. 

Ahar contains about six hundred houses, and from five to six thou- 
sand inhabitants. It has four mosques, a public bath, a spacious cara- 
vansary, and a good bazar. Its streets are narraw, but apparently 
clean, and some of its houses are plastered with Persian inscriptions, 
bearing the date of their erection. On tlie southern side of the town, 
upon an elevated spot, stands the tomb of Sheikh Saas-ul-obbn, the 
teacher of Sheikh Sbffx, the founder of the family of Sefleviah, better 
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kno^-n ia Europe as the. Sophis, The mausoleum is of bricks « 
foundation of stone, and faced by a portico flanked by two pillars ea* 
crusted with green tiles. The whole forms a decoration to the town, 
and is in good taste. This place is under the dominion of H. R. H. 
Prince Abbas Mirza, and is governed by his eldest son Mohammbb 
Mirza, who has only a few personal attendants, and no soldiers what- 
ever, although the town is supposed to be fortified and of great 
strength. The reception given to Khosro Mikza, by his elder bro- 
ther, was like that of a slave to his master, and the manner in which 
this *' sprig of nobility*’ treated his entertainer in return, was quite 
d la Persimne ; or, in other words, as much in the spirit of the despotic 
Shah whom he served. The quarters which were provided for us were 
sumptuous and elegant when compared with those of the villages 
through which we had passed before, and our several entertainers vied 
with each other in profiering their choicest collations. We were lodg- 
ed in the house of a lively and intelligent Persian, who was the gover- 
nor’s bashee. He was most anxious to know how his country- 

men had behaved during their late mission, and on my assuring him 
that they all got dead drunk every night of their lives, he exclaimed. 
Would to Cod Prince Khosro had permitted me to accompany 
him, what delights I have lost I In your company 1 might have com- 
mitted any excesses with imjmnity !** 1 told him that the debauchees 

in the metropolis of my own country wotild have stood no chance 
with the young Prince, and as to his proceedings since we had crossed 
the Araxes, such as sheep- stealing and village-j)lundering : these were 
little foibles done in so gentlemanly r. manner that they gave eclat to 
his pedigree. My host remarked with a laugh, that such proceedings 
were the inevitable consequences of his calling, and that all Ids family, 
including the old Shah himself, had practised them before. He seemed 
to think that the axiom ' 11 faut vivre*' was a very compulsory one in 
Persia. And what has the Prince Royal been doing lately ?*' I 
a^ed : ** has he been performing the same sort of achievements ?’* 
Even bo/* he replied, ** His Highness is gathering in. his due to 
pay the troops.” You mean,” 1 rejoined. “ for the support of his 
haram, a prosperous harvest to him.” ** God's will be done,” conti- 
nued my friend, a few hundred men can do any thing.” In this, 
however, he was mistaken, for the ” few hundred men,” we after- 
wards heard, ’were attacked by a superior force from the hills, and 
most of the ‘‘ posse coroitatus” laid on the field ! So much for Persian 
finance. It is even worse than rent- collecting in Ireland. 

Tlie height of the town of Ahar above the sea, as estimated by the 
temperature at which water boils (205 of Fahrenheit) may approach 
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to 8,300 feet. Leslie's bygrometor only fell to 30®,’ which may he httai^ 
hated to the moisture of the air by the mating snow, for the chmate -ie 
naturally very dry. Our position appeared so close to Mount Savahm 
that I was desirous of attempting’ its ascent, but the natives infbrmed 
me that we were at least nine farsangs, or thirty-six miles off ; and 
that there was no tegular road leading to it. Such is our deception 'of 
the distances of mountains, in an open and bare country, which presents 
no succession of objects by which the eye may calculate relative dis- 
tances. 

This mount is greatiy venerated by the Persians. It derives its 
name from a Sherif, or lineal descendant of the prophet Mohammed, 
whose dead body they say still lies in one of its numerous chasms in 
the highest preservation. The peasantry of the surrounding plain 
insist that upon its summit the ark of Noah rested, and describe the 
curiositie-s in its neighlK)urhood as very numerous. Its ascent would 
doubtless be most interesting, and at the same time most dangerous. 
I saw a man who assured me he had some years ago accomplished it.* 
He described the undertaking as extremely hazardous, as it is sur- 
rounded with high, and ]>artly snow-covered, walls of rock, which must 
he ascended to reach the top, immensely steep and fatiguing to attain ; 
but when attained, a magnificent and striking view of Alpine scenery 
astonishes the beholder. The peak is surmounted with a wreath of 
snow, wdiose border is beautifully fringed and fantastical!}' shaped. 

While we were smoking our kalians in the evening, immediately 
before Savalan, with a bright moon throwing her silver touches along 
the line of- its rugged points, 1 w'as apprized that the Prince’s astro- 
loger' had been examining the stars, and according to his divination, 
the suite could not depart for Tabriz until the expiration of ser^enty 
hourjs ; it was then to quit the town gates at midnight, to enable Khos* 
Ro Mirza to enter his father’s capital three hours and a half after sun- 
rise, that being the most fortunate moment of the day, agreeable to 
astrological calculation. This caused us to make preparations to com- 
plete the remainder of the journey alone, and consequently we departed 
from Ahar on the 22nd of February, at the hour of noon, with a thick 
mist, which at this time of the year is common to Karadaugh. After 
having cleared the suburbs, the fog took off, and we traversed the 
plain oh a bearing of west. The river Ahar wound its way through 


* Captain Shee of the I^adras Infantry effected its ascent in 1827 with a party 
of English travellers : an account of the trip is given in Montelth's Sarvey-^|\ratr^ 
Journ. Geog. Soc. iii. 27. The tomb and skeleton were found on the , summit, 
some of the dried flesh and pieces of the winding sheet still adhering to the. 
bones. — E d. 
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the ^^bite unbroken surface, till it terminated in the horizon. 
stream takes its rise at the tillage of Uzumdil, and tlows throughout 
the district. In an hour after leaving the town of Ahar we stopt at a 
poor hamlet to quench our thirst. During the whole journey 1 suffered 
exceedingly, and by eating snow found that my lips were parched and 
burnt the more. In fact my mouth became more and more indamed, 
my desire for drink fearfully augmented, and a lassitude crept over me 
which water alone could dissipate. The most esi^ential article in our 
equipment was a small pot, in which we melted and boiled the snow 
water. This last is the most necessary part of the process ; for if the 
snow is merely melted, the water has a smoked and disagreeably bitter 
taste ; but if the w'ater is allowed to boil, and tlieu cooled by throw- 
ing in plenty of snow, it becomes most refreshing and delightful to the 
taste, and perfectly satisfies the thirsty and harassed traveller. 

We traversed the plain in a westerly direction still, and commenced 
the ascent of an abrupt mountain, composed of schistus and padding 
stone. Upon our left appeared the lofty Savalan, and although the 
eun’s last beams had quitted our airy position, they still illumined the 
mount. 

** It stood before us 

A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles.** 

On descending the south-eastern face of the mountain, we obtained 
an extensive view' of the valley below, whose romantic scenery I had 
not seen equalled in the stupendous regions of the Caucasus. At 
nightfall we reached a village on an eminence called Shehruk, and 
halted for the night. A crowd of women and young children collected 
about us, and vied with each other in proffering their assistance, some 
ran off for sour milk, and others to prepare bread and cheese. These 
lively females wore no veils, and their plumpness was well set off by 
large turbans, loose jackets, and capacious trousers. They all spoke 
the Turkish language, and appeared disappointed on finding that we 
were unable to converse together. Our next evening’s halt was made 
at Khojah, a small village seated on a hill, and beside a salt stream. 
Our quarters at this place were most wretched, and to complete our 
misery, the fieas which had always been extremely troublesome were 
here as voracious as bull-dogs. We discovered nothing which pre- 
vented their biting the exposed part of the body, though the natives 
spoke of a particular grass which drove them away. The natives of the 
countiy suffer in some degree from them, but their flesh does not swell 
much. Nothing will, keep them at bay, but smoke from wood-fires, 
nor will this do unless we completely envelope ourselves in the midst 
of it, which would nearly cause suflbeation or blindness. They are 
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extremely greedy, and if the body of one that is sucking is cut in half^ 
it still appears to suck, and the blood flows from where it was serered 
in two. Night and day they are equally annoying : it is vain to lie 
down at any prescribed hour, for no sleep can possibly be obtained* 
unless we ^re completely exhausted by fatigue ; and in the morning 
the face is rendered frightful to look at, and the hands and legs cover* 
ed with blood. The flies also were almost as bad as the fleas ; they 
were larger, though not so poisonous. 

Khojah is the property of one Mirza Baba, who holds the appoint- 
ment of Physician to the Prince Eloyal. Some years ago this emdite 
pupil of Esculapius was sent to London by Abbas Mirza, for the pur- 
pose of studying medicine, and he resided in the metropolis for a 
considerable time, but it appears he was too lazy to obtain his di- 
]>loma. As he was temporarily attached to the suite of Prince Khosrou, 
I had an opportunity of seeing a good deal of him ; and like most Asia- 
tics that I have met, his countenance was so entirely at variance with 
his conduct as to defy the boasted science of a physiognomist. He 
always considered liis kaleun a part of himself ; and in excuse for 
being “ Entre deux vins,” he stoutly Maintained that owing to the 
cold and moisture of the weather, it was highly salutiferous to swallow 
a dram whensoever it could be obtained. His sobriety, however, was 
unimpeachable, he could drink all day with impunity : you might as weU 
have attempted to intoxicate a sponge. In fact, the only advantage he 
appeared to have gained over the rest of bis countrymen was that of 
having added our vices to his own. 

[To he continued. 1 


V —Observations on the Golden Ore, found in the Eastern Provinces qf 
Mysore in the year 1802. By Lieut. John Wabrkn, H. M. 33r(l 
Regiment. 

rOn looVin* over the manuscript papers of the Asiatic Society, we have found 
the followin? account, dated in 1802, of the mines near Venkat^iri in the Car- 
Irtic which, as it gives the original observations of an officer of ab.Uty, known 

a, th’p author of the KalaSankalita. we are induced to publish at thiamom^, 

when the gold mines of the opposite coast are attracting public attention both at 

AsT wL^empioved in surveying the eastern boundary of Mysore in 
the month of February. 1802, 1 heard a vague report that pld 
been found in the earth somewhere near a small hill, about nine mles 
eastof Budicatta*. and on which the frontier I was then desorAmg 
♦ \erra Batcrinc Hill. 
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Yw shortly to fake me. 1 accordingly directed my people, to mcd&e 
every inquiry which might tend to establish the fact, and offered ;i| 
reward to any who would communicate information respecting it. ^ 

This being held out throughout the country within my reach, a 
r4yat of a small village called Wurigam, presented himself and offered 
to show the place, which he asserted w'as close to his village. 

Being unwilling to interrupt the service on w'hich I was then em- 
ployed, I requested, before taking any steps, that a quantity of the 
impregnated earth might be brought and examined in my presence : 
accordii^ly on the 11th of February, this man returned to Battaman- 
galam, where I then was, with twenty loads of earth, which being 
tried, yielded a proportion of gold dust as had been asserted. 

Having thus satisfied myself that there actually was in the neigh- 
bourhood a certain spot where the earth was impregnated w’ith gold, 
I resolved on visiting it: and accordingly sat out for Wurigam' on 
the 17th of February, accompanied by the man who originally gave 
the information. 

On my anival at Wurigam, my guide assembled all the women in 
the %dllage, for the purpose of collecting and washing the impregnat- 
ed earth ; this part of the business being entirely assigned to them, 
and each being provided with a small broom, a vaning basket, and an 
hollow board to receive the earth, moved to a thin jungle which lies 
close west of the village. 

On arriving at the ground, they separated, and took to small nhlas, 
or rather i^utts and breaks in the ground, into which the course of 
the w'ater is most likely to drive the ore, and removing the gravel 
with their hands, they swept the earth underneath into their vaning 
baskets, by the help of which they further cleared it of the smaller 
stones, and threw it in the hollow board above-mentioned. 

Having collected a sufficient quantity of earth, they removed to a 
neighbouring tank, in order to separate the metal which it contaiuedr 
and this was done by placing the hollow board, which contained it, 
in such a situation in the water as to be just overflowed when resting 
on tlie ground, and no more. They then with great dexterity stirred 
the earth about with the hand, so as to keep it as much as possible over 
the centre of the board, that the metal should fall into the pit of it, 
by its own weight, and that the earth should wash off over the edges. 
T)iis ojjeration (which generally lasts a few minutes) being performed, 
they returned the metallic substance, which they thus cleared, into a 
piece of a broken earthen pot, examining beforehand whether or not it 
contained any gold. This process is performed by inclining the board, 
and with the hand passing water over the metallic sediment which ad- 



bereft to it ; a method which from the Buperior sped^ graiHlI^ the 
difyes the iron particles before it, and leaves thei heavi^ .me^ 
bi^hd just at the edge, where from the contrast with the dull 
the iron, the golden ore appears perfectly distinct, however snmU the 
quantity. *** 

1 also caused the women to take up some of the earth at the high^-/ 
places, and having seen it washed as before, a nearly equal quantity 
of gold was obtfuned, which evidently shows that the ore is homoge- 
neous to that soil, and not fortuitously driven into the rutts from any 
distant place by a casual fall of rain. 

Soon after, 1 heard that considerable quantities of that metal were 
formerly extracted from mines near Marcupam (a village about three 
miles south of Wurigam) : 1 accordingly moved on the same evening tq 
that place. 

On the next day (18th), having collected a sufHcient number of the 
men* who gain their livelihood by this apparently unprofitable trade, 

I went to these mines, whicli lie about one mile west of Marcupam, 
in a thin jungle connected with that near Wurigam, and situated alike 
with respect to the range of small hills above described. 

I descended into the first mine, which was shewn me, preceded by 
two of the miners with lighted lamps, by means of small holes made 
in the sides of it for that purpose. I shall not enter at this place into 
any circumstantial detail of it, having subsequently had an opportunity 
of examining these mines with more attention than I did at this peri- 
od ; and consequently shall refer the reader to the separate account 
given of them at the end of this paper ; I remained long enough in 
the present one, to see some of the stones extracted, and passed from 
hand to hand in baskets by the miners who were stationed at difiPerent 
stages of the mine, for the purpose of conveying them above ground. 

Having procured about four cooley load of stones, I removed to a 
second mine, which proved to bq about ten feet deeper than the for- 
mer, and having caused the people to extract a sufficient quantity of 
stones from the second pit, I then returned to Marcupam, in order to 
try the materials I had just collected. 

Here the women resumed their part, and having taken charge of the 
stones, they took them to a large rock, where they pounded them hito 
perfect dust, which being placed in the hollow board above mentioned, 

* The^extraetiug of the ore from the bowels of the earth being attended wi^ 
eonaiderable danger, owing to occasional falls of the earth, which they have ueitfaQ^' * 
the means or the skill to support, as is usual in mines ; also the bodily atren^^ 
which the breaking of the stones requires, makes it that men alone attffiid toi^s 
part of the business. > \ - 
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th«y took it to a^^well where the stpnf sabstance betn^ 
in the tirat ea^), a sediment likewise remained, ^biich yMdedl^ 
quantity of gold, as woidd have been extracted firom an equal 
the earth near Wurigam, I then tried the earth at the surface at se<‘ 
veral places, and also that which was extracted along with the stones ; 
the former yielded a small quantity of metal, the latter contained no- 
thing but iron. 

Having thus convinced myself that a considerable tract in those 
parts was impregnated with gold, as had been reported, I returned 
to Battamangalam on the 1 9th, where having been met by the Amil- 
dar. I inquired of him whether he had heard of those mines before. 
His answer was “ that they had been known many years since* and that 
Tippd had formerly sent a Brauiiri (named Raja Ramchander) to ex- 
amine them; but as it was found after atrial of several weeks, that the 
produce just balanced the expcnce, and left no profit to the sircar* it 
was dropped as a bad concern.** 

This account exactly corresponded with that given me by the rayats 
at Wurigam (near which place the Rfija Ramchander had carried on 
his investigation) ; having however inquired more particularly of them, 
how he had proceeded to business, it appeared that he never visited per- 
sonally any part of the impregnated ground, and that he relied through 
the whole of his inquiry on the information given him by his servants. 
The rayats assured me that he never visited the mines at Marcupam. 

Haring ti’aced this golden ore (however thinly spread) through an 
extent of about 10 square miles, I thought it probable that more of it 
might still be discovered at a greater distance. I accordingly conti- 
nued my inquiries, when an old woman inhabiting a village called 
Buksagar’** gave an account that gold was occasionally found on the 
banks of the Pal-aur river, near that village, and that she had fre- 
quently attended to the extracting of it. 

My public calls requiring that 1 should at some period or other visit 
that part of the parganah of Colar, I resolved on moving immediately 
to it, for the purpose of verifying this new intimation. 

I arrived at Buksagar on the 2*2nd of February, and soon collect' 
ed a sufficient number of persons to carry on the inquiry. They took 
me to the southern bank of the river, and I saw them gathering the 
earth at the surface to about the depth of three inches, which yielded 
a product fuller than that collected near Wurigam. I observed more- 

• village ou the north bank of the Pal-aur river, five nciles east from 
Battamangalum, eight miles from Wuriam, and under the same parallel of latitude 

with Um latter* 





&e eakh bein^ Washed off, there ^j^epi^d 
ndi^ with what remain^, and I frequently pqi^eived lhe goldi^. j^^ 
(though iii very ernall quantity) adhering by iteelf to the l;>oar4ii]^v 
which it had been collected. 


Any metal found in dust on the banks of a river may fairly be sup*!: 
posed to have been driven and deposited there by the stream. 1 
accordingly induced ' to suppose that this ore was not homogeneous; to 
the 6oil where it was found, and in order to convince myself of it, X 
examined the stratum on the course of the river, about one mile higher 
up towards its source, and found it equally impregnated with the ore^ 

1 then returned to the spot where it was found in greatest abundance, 
and having extracted earth from a hole about two feet deep, the same 
being tiied yielded nothing but iron. Though this experiment waft 
favourable to my opinion, I had cause afterwards to regret not hav- 
ing examined the stratum at this part of the river in a more extensive 
manner. 

A variety of circumstances compelled me at this time to extend my 
observations no further ; and my want of professional knowledge would 
have induced me to give up the pursuit, had not it been for the follow^* 
ing circumstances ; 

My preceding observations on this subject having been communicat- 
ed to several persons high in rank under the Madras Presidency, and 
the report having gone abroad that gold mines had been discovered in 
Mysore, it excited the curiosity of some friends, who recommended that 
I should revisit the impregnated tract and extend my inquiries as far as 
1 was able. 

From a consciousness of my inability, I confess that I did not underj* 
take the tadt without some hesitation. Having however had an oppor*. 
tunity of meeting the Dewaii of the R&ja of Mysore at Bangalore, in 
April, and having found him disposed to assist my exertions as much aa 
lay in his power, I resolved on revisiting the mines at Marcupam, and 
leaving Bangalore on the 19th of April, I arrived at Cargury on the sannq 
day*- 

When once a subject has been started, the mind easily follows it up,, 
and a variety of circumstances, originally slightly considered, reeux 
turdly to our recollection^ as they tend to support a favourite opinioii^, 
and to forward the object of our pursuits. 

As I surveyed the pergunnah of Uscotta, in the year 1800, 1 heard 
a story told by the Bramins, the purport of which was, that ** in proB* 

* A small village on the west bank of the Poni-aut river , in the- peoidtfftB :*f 
Uscotta, fifteen miles distant from Bangalore. 
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perous yeaiv, the gode favoured the zillah of Oargdry with aa am^e 

harvest, now and then grains of gold were found in the ears of the Jiwd* 
dy which grows under the tank laying close north of that village/' . 

1 treated this at the time as a fabrication, and took no farther notiee 
of it. But now that my mind was taken up with inquiries of that 
nature, on my return to Cargdry, I began to conceive that there might 
be more truth in the story than I at hrst had imagined ; as it was by 
no means impossible that the banks of the Poni-aur might be 
equally impregnated with golden ore as those of the PaUaur, its ^ster 
river, and that the plant cultivated in its vicinity might very well in 
that case carry up now and then a grain of gold in its growth. I ac- 
cordingly resolved on trying the stratum on the banks of the Poni-aur 
near Cargdry ; but the natives at that place being totally ignorant of 
the method of washing the earth, and having no utensils with me for 
that purpose, 1 was reduced to collect a certain number of loads from 
various places at random, and to take them along with me until I could 
procure gold searchers to examine their contents. 

On my arrival at Daseracottapilly*, (22nd, ) 1 soon procured people 
from Wiirigam to attend me, and by my experiments obtained three 
sparkles of gold from a load collected on the banks of an anicut or 
dam, which crosses the Poni-aur opposite to Cargiiry ; so that al- 
though the other specimen yielded nothing but iron, this instance alone 
was sufficient to establish that the Poni-aur, as well as the Pal*aur, 
rolled gold dust in its stream. 

The next object for consideration was, at which place these two ri- 
vers so near to their source could have collected this ore ; this I thought 
was a question which came home to myself, as having surveyed them to 
a considerable distance towards the hills from which they flow, I ought 
to know best the different tracts over which they went. It then oc- 
curred to me that the gold which I had formerly collected near Wuri- 
gam and Maredpam was generally found near certain small hills, con- 
sisting of deep red clay, mostly flat at the top, and covered with that 
sort of hard metallic stone which in Bengal is called kankar, forming 
a hard crust, apijearing as it were a cover to the hill. 

Now, with regard to the Poni-aur, I recollected that there were three 
small hills of this descriptiont about balf a mile S. W. of Cargdty, 
which in the rainy season supply water to the tank which lays nor^ 
of it, and that this river passed pretty near a long range of this kind 

^ This village is on the road irom Baagolore to the Carnatic by Malure, distal 
forty .nine milea east of Bangalore, and ten miles west of Battamangalam. 

t Pattendore Hills. 
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ilwiy twenty miles- Again, with respect to the Piil*anr, t,n^c^ 
that I had lately traced itthrongh similar hOls towards the centteof 
province of Colar. From this 1 concluded that all such hills in 
neighbourhood might be alike impregnated with the golden ore, awl 
be the original mines where it was created. I accordingly determined 
on following up the tract in which they lay, and examining the stratum 
near every one of them up to certain high grounds near Rondur Papan- 
helly, where they seem to terminate. 

The small hill north of Daseracottapilly* being of this description, it 
naturally became the first subject of investigation. Having uowcoUect* 
ed a regular working party, consisting of a DuiFadar, or overseer, and 
thirty Dberu women, I began to search the adjacent groupd, and tike 
first place which 1 examined on the N. E, side of the hill, yielded an 
ample produce of very fine gold dust. I was equally successful when I 
examined the other sides, an^ particularly noticed that a sort of red earth 
generally two feet deep, and succeeded by a white calcareous earth of 
equal depth, the under-stratum of which is composed of large white 
decayed stones, seldom failed to contain an ample proportion of metal, 

a circumstance which induced me to think that the same sort of earth, 

though remote from the hills, might be likewise impregnated with ore ; 
and in order to satisfy myself of it, I removed to *a rutt, distant about 
one and half mile from Baterine Hill, and totally unconnected with it, 
where having collected a few loads of red earth, and washed it, the first 
load which was examined yielded (a circumstance wholly to be ascrib- 
ed to chance) as much as twenty from any other impregnated place. 
This agreeable surprize, however, did not last longer than the time of 
trying the remaining loads, which yielded exactly the same propor- 
tion as the earth near the liiU had done. 

Having thus satisfied myself of the merits of this red clay, I directed 
the gold searchers to spread in various directions at a distance from 
the hills, and to gather in preference wherever they found it. I had 
the satisfaction to find my conjectures proved invariably well founda^ 
having tried on that day the tract near Daseracottapilly at more thto 
twelve different places, every one of which yielded a satisfactory pro- 
duct. 

It will surprise persons unacquainted with the character of Ihdidw 
to hear, as I inquired of the inhabitants of the village close to which 
I had discovered gold dust, whether they ever had noticed particles hf 
It on their ground (some of which are actually large enough bc^ba dia** 


* Bateiine Hill. 



oemible when mixed with the fttrat^), their enewer Wxs/ 

Iheir basmess beitig to cultivate the ground, they never troubled 
fidvCB to look for gold in the earth, and consequently had never ohs^i^ 
ed it b^re.'* I did not hesitate in agreeing with them that they ha4 
taken to the most profitable pursuit of the two. Having thus explored 
the tract near Daseracottapilly, 1 moved on the 26th to Pedtpilly (a 
small Tillage east of the pass, and about four miles east of Daseracotta- 
pilly), and with a view to save a number of useless repetitions, I shaH 
briefly say, that in order to establish the opinion which I had broached 
respecting the merits of the small hills and red earth above alluded to^ 
I successively examined the whole tract from Baterine to Yerra Bate- 
rine Hills, aii extent of about twelve miles in length by four in breadth ; 
during which inquiry I only was disappointed twice on more than thirty 
experiments, and I remained satisfied that the gold dust was not more 
peculiar to the tract near Wiirigam and Marciipam than any where 
else within two miles on each side of the range of small hills or pass 
above-mentioned : these i3laces being only noticed in preference by the 
natives on account of their inhabitants devoting more exclusively their 
time to the searching for gold than those at any of the surrounding 
villages. 

From Pedipilly to Yerra Baterine Hills, the superior stratum is gene- 
rally composed of a brown earth, mixed with gravel about two feet deep ; 
it is almost every where succeeded by a sort of grey argillaceous earth, 
and at some places by a white calcareous earth, when the superior stra- 
tum alters to a bright red. 

During the three days I halted at Marcilpara, I kept twelve men 
in constant employment, both to assist me in collecting specimens of 
the strata, and to extract gold from the stones. Ten of them were em- 
ployed the first day in digging out stones, and half of the next in pound- 
ing them and extracting the metal— the produce of their labour was 
in weight two grains of gold only. 

So small a quantity of metal for so much labour induced me to think 
that I had not been fairly dealt with ; for were these the usual pro- 
ducts, It could not possibly be worth these men’s while to attend to so 
unprofitable a trade. I had morever observed that two mines had b^n 
sank since 1 had last visited Marcdpam, a sure sign that the business 
was carried on v^ry briskly. The people who devote their time to the 
searching for gold, are exclusively of the Dheru (or Pariah) caste. The 
following is their mode of carrying cm the work ; 

When they resolve on sinking a mine, they assemble to the number 
of about ten or twelve men from di^rent villages. They next proceed 
in appointing a Dufladar (or head man) among themselves, whose busi- 
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ixeffil is to superioteod the woiih, and to convert into^ 

CEtjOtiey. They then make a purse to purchase a . en^^ent/qaaii^^ 
lamp oil, and the necessary iron tools. This heitxg done> partly 
prejudice they entertain that the tract over v^hich a peacock has 
observed to dy and alight is that of a vein of gold^ they iGjc upon a spalj, 
and then proceed to business. 

Having examined the mines near Marciipam, I proceeded in carrying!^ 
into execution the plan which 1 had formed of investigating the stra^.^ 
turn about tlie small hills extending north of Daseracottapilly, and also 
the banks of the Pal^aur river. 

The service having taken me to a different tract from the 1st to the 
4th of May, 1 had no opportunity of making any observation until I 
arrived at a small village called Nellore on the western b^ink of ,tho 
river, one and half mile north of Battamangalam. I turned my atten- 
tion in the first instance to the banks of the Pal-aur, from the bed of 
which 1 obtained a few particles of gold, much the same in point of 
quantity as what I had found at the second place, which I examined 
near Baksagur. 

Haying noticed on the same day a deep nitt in the ground, exhibiting 
the same .sort of red clay as I have formerly described when near the 
hills, running from west to east towards the river, 1 thought it offer- 
ed a good opportunity to establish whether the golden tract extended 
so fai' to the eastward ; as it would at the same time (in case cff suc- 
cess) explain wtience came the gold dust found in the river, my expe- 
riments proved perfectly satisfactory, and I remained well assured (this 
impregnated spot lying far beyond any possible overflow of the river) 
that it did not receive its contents from the stream, but on the contra«> 
rv, supplied it with golden ore. I also formed an opinion that the me* 
tal was not more peculiar to the hiUs than to the whole tract in which 
they lay, comprehending a space of several miles east and west of them, 
and extending more particularly to the eastward, somewhat beyond t^ 
bauks of the Pal-aur river. This induced me to examine the interval 
b^ween Miitiul Ghkt and Manigatta Hill, an interval of about eleven 
mUes in extent, through which^he range is interrupted, and presentiiig. 
a tolerably even surface, only encumbered with large granite sto^S^ , 
which bespoke more of iron than of gold. 

On the 5th of May, moved to Carapanhelly, near Baterioe HiQ : 
this ^ and the following day, examined successfully the whole €ff 
tract north of the hill. The stratum being at some places of a 
brown earth, succeeded- by a grey argillaceous earth ; at others 
clay, succeeded by white calcareous earth and stones. , 



Ondje 7th, moved to Shapdr, examined the groand nt aevei^ 
siacea in the inteirat i’ atratum as before ; found it everywhere e^t^ 
'Lpregnated. On the same evening, visited the hanks of the T»ja 
(about two miles east from Shapdr) with equal success, noticed a hrf 
of . white calcareous stones (the common under-stratum of the metod. 
lie earth) crossing the river from hank to bank where I stood. 

On the 8th. moved to Manigatta, close north of which place ^e 
range of small hills resumes ; found gold at every place which I examm- 
ed in the- interval, but evidently decreasing in point of quantity. 


Strata as before. 

On- the 9tb. examined the course of the river which crosses the 
imnreKnated tract close north of Manigatta. and touches the south 
CTtremity of the smaU hills north of it. Made trial of the sod. and 

■ mote especially of the highest earth collected at the surface witlnu reach 

■ of the stream for upwards of two miles west of the hills, and ga\ e up 
the pursuit when stiU obtaining a few particles of gold from the earth 
taken at random within reach of the course of its water. 

On the nth. 12th, 13th. and 14th. examined the tract about the 
Manigatta. -Wdlhir and Yeldhr Hills ; found it every where (though ex- 
tremelv thinly), impregnated with gold, the upper stratum being gene- 
tally composed of a deep, brown earth, and succeeded by a livid-fle^i- 
colorcd calcareous earth at some places, and pai ticularly about Yeldfiir, 
changing to a beautiful pink color, . , , ^ 

On the 15th, 1 6th, and 19tb, examined successfully* the cluster of 
small bids which lay east of Randhr Papanpilly. These small eminen- 
ces terminate, to the northward, the frequently interrupted range which 
has been the subject of the present investigation, and were the jrm- 
„\„cr goal I had kept in view ever since I began this second inquiry, Hav- 
ina however taken notice of a small hUl lying about seven miles due east 
. of these, near Ramasandra, and apparently of the sime description ; on 
ihe 26Ui 1 examined the stratum both in the interval and aW it. 
found the earth every where impregnated with gold : having thu^ 
ced it uninterrupted right across this extensive pergunuah. ^g 
oreduded of any fm ther investigation by the chain of large hills wWh 
hiy north of Ramasandra. and ore connected with the eastern ghAts 

of the Randhr PapanpUly hiUs loses altoge^r 
its ardent an^ungratifying appearance, it exhibits an extensive ph^n. 
beii^aUy variegated with cultivated fields. tMks, and mango grove , 
a scenery very seldom to be met with near the^olden tract, T^hiph s 
.almost every where covered with a scanty, unthnvmg jungle, soil 
V. supposed by the natives to contain certain foul substances mum- 
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cal to apiculture. Eapr as they seem every where else to oveH them** 
selves of the vicinity of rising pounds to construct tanlss* hei^e On 
the contrary, hardly any structure of this sort is to be seOm. at 

many places, the r^vats turn by means of artificial water-courses the lioild- 
ous streams, which during the rainy sea^n descend from those chatty 
pits, towards their fields, thus unknowingly exemplifying that groit 
common -place of ' moral philosophy, which teaches us to disdain the 
hidden and corrupting treasures of the earth, and look to the plough for 
abundance and prosperity. / * ^ 

Particulars of the mines examined hy Lieut, WAnRSN, in the month etf 
April, 180*2. — Isf Mine, west of Kembly, 

Tlie entrance of this mine is at the level of the tract in which it 
stands. It is in breadth two feet ; in length, four feet ; in perpendicular 
depth, about 30 feet; in extent 50 feet. 

The upper stratum is composed of a deep-brown earth to the extent 
of about 1;J feet, (No. 1.) Then succeeds a stratum of grey argillaceous 
earth, mixed with gravel, about one foot deep, (No. 2.) Next follows a bed 
of deep-brown earth, similar to that at No. I, four feet deep, (No. 3,) un- 
der this is a stratum of hard grey and yellow clay, four feet dvep (No. 4,) 
where the mine censes to dc’^cend perpendicularly ; and an even space 
is met at this stage, intended ns a place of rest. 

From this the mine descends at an angle of about 10® from the foot 
for four feet deeper. It then branches off into two separate galleries, 
one of which strikes to the southward, and at six feet ofi^siet subdivides 
into two branches, one of which follows the original southerly direc- 
tion to the extent of 36 feet, the straluin being of a hard whiti«b argil- 
laceous earth, (No. 6). The other branching off in a south-eastUriy 
direction, to an extent of 20 feet, the stratum being the same as at 
No. 6. 

The other principal gallery extends westerly in a straight direction/ 
at present only accessible to 24 feet, where it is encumbered with fallen 
earths (the stratum being the same as No. 6, in the two preceding 
g;i|)leries,) in each of which the metallic stones are found. 

These stones are generally of a siliceous nature, of a black, changing 
to deep rust colour, where they seem to decay. A few parallel streaks 
are observable in them, about which adheres a green and yellow sub;^' 
stance. Which marks their value to the natives us they search tine 
mines. (No 7.) 

N. B. Although this mine appears to have been much searched# it 
is still very productive, at least in the idens of the natives* 

2iid Mine, 

Being the same with that visited by me on the February* 

2 p 





Acemmt ^ the - (S*rfci"^j 

Hie^ntrsince of tliiio «iime is in aholl(m plsce, about six f<S^t bdow tbe 
level of the surrounding tmct, aiid lies nearly due west Sdrdn* 
pally. It is in breadth tmo feet ; in length, four feet ; in perpendieul^ 
depth, about 45 feet ; in extent, 56 feet. 

The upper stratum is composed of a black argillaceous earth, mixed 
with gravel, about three feet deep, (No. 1 .) Then succeeds a stratum of 
dark-brown earth, mixed with stones, about six feet in extent (No. 2), 
under this is a bed of hard clay, at some places in black and yellow 
streaks, in an oblique direction ; about four feet deep, (No. 3.) Next fol- 
lows bn the north and west sides a bed of large black stones, of a hard, 
compact argillaceous nature (No. 4); the stratum on the east and south 
sides being of the same sort as (No. 2). Next follows a stratum of 
^ black earth, mixed with gravel, about four feet in extent (No. 5), where 
the mine ceases to descend perpendicularly, and where (as in the pre- 
ceding one) a resting place is found. 

The mine then descends at an angle of about 20® from the foot, for 
32 feet direct ; the stratum being composed of bard black clay (No. 6,) 
in which are found two sorts of stones. The one similar to that de- 
scribed No. 4, containing in the opinion of the natives no metallic sub- 
stance whatever. The other being a hard white siliceous stone, about 
which generally adheres a deep orange soft substance, which marks ita 
value to the miners, and generally appears where the stone splits as it 
is broken (No. 7). 

[Tbe particnlars of two other minei differ in no material respect from the pre- 
eediug ; they are accordingly omitted. 

In the Madras Literary Gazette for May 10th, 1834, appeared an interesting 
editorial notice, derived from official documents, of the gold mines in the province 
of Malabar, the first printed account, as it is stated, of these gold works. 

There is also a notice of the same mines in the Mechanic’s Magazine for 
18.34, page 43, which states that although they became known to Mr. Duncan, Go- 
vernor of Bombay, in 1793, they had remained neglected for forty yedrs, until the 
Madras Government lately issued an order for registering all gold found in the 
coUeCtorate of Calicut. Surveyors were also deputed to examine the district. 

The principal mines examined by the late Dr, Ward, according to his report, 
were five miles S. W. of Nelambhr : their depth, and tbe mode of working them, 
resemble the foregoing description . The produce from 66 Ihs. of tbe earth was about 
one grain. The African sands sometimes yield as much as 36 in the same quan- 
tity. The total quantity extracted per annum does not exceed 750 ounces, or 
30,000 rupees va^. The mines now worked are Cherankode, Devala, Nelyalam, 
Ponery^ and Pidyode, in the Wynaad districts the rivers Srupumjee, Pol wye, 
and T^umpaddy rivers in Calicut ; Punaur and Malapuram rivers in Kw- 
menndt Pandalfir and Atiparamb rivers in Nedinganad; KadaUondy and 
Parpanangady on the sea shore in Sfaemsd i Kaj^i, AHpanad, and Ttrdmaly 
Hills in the Brnaad dUtriet ; besides twenty river works uoMoestary to onuttO- 
rate.— ^En.] 
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The fbllowing statement, for yrhUAk we are indexed to the 
Allahabad Sudur Board of Revenue^ will give a just notion of 
land in the Rohilcund districts. 
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1 Bistdpur 

13 

5,128 

Ac. 

1,252 

Ac. 

3,050 

aT’ 

826 

Ac. 

3,876 

As. 

9,352 

R.A.P. 
2 6 6 

R,A.P. 
3 1 0 

9 Cbaumehalla, 

13 

4,884 

1,170 

2,180 

1,534 

3,714 

5,476 

1 7 7 

2 8 0 

Ditto, 

6 

2,339 

414 

1,340 

5H5 

1,925 

2,524 

1 4 10 

1 14 0 

3 Kror, 

58 

25,980 

6,626 

13,740 

4,614 

17,354 

29,724i 

1 11 6 

2 5 0 

Ditto, 

30 

17,203 

5,320 

7,895 

3,988 

11,883 

17,587 

1 7 8 

2 3 7 

4 Faridpur, .... 

29 

31,459 

2,558 

5,230 

3,671 

8,901 

13,571 

1 8 6 

2 9 0 

5 Nawdhgani,. . 

51 

23,835 

6,667 

13,294 

3,974 

17,268 

35,296 

2 0 8 

2 10 0 

Ditto, 

10 

3,844 

8f77 

2,427 

540 

2,967 

6,897 

2 5 2.2 13 0 

6 Aunla, 

28 

37,834 

6,754 

6,614 

5,466 

11,086 

13,431 

135260 

Ditto 

2 

1,919 

600 

1,033 

2S6 

1,319 

2,237 

1 11 2 

2 2 7 

9 Shahie, 

53 

23,577 

16,742 

6,997 

5,305 

12,320 

7,200 

4,260 

4.237 

16,580 

11,437 

30,527 

20,016 

I 13 5} 
1 12 0 

2 7 0 

Ditto, 

31 

2 12 0 

8 Sirsaweh, .... 

23 

12,254 

2,904 

8.310 

1,040 

9,350 

21,360 

f *6i 

2 9 0 

Ditto 

38 

17,239 

4,226 

■UlMd 

1,413 

13,013 

34,229 

2 10 1 

2 18 0 

9 $au%ha,. ..... 

14 

6,230 

3,380 

2,260 

590 

2,850 

5,438 

1 13 6 

2 6 0 

10 TissOa, 

2 

419 

144 

154 

121 

275 

413 

1 8 0 

2 10 10 

11 Ajaon, 

2 

2,262 

802 


425 

1,460 

2,454 


2 6 0 

Ditto 

3 

2,65S 

612 

1,675 

371 

2,046 

4,361 


2 9 0 

19 Khbar 

1 1 

529 

105 

367 

57 

424 

912 

2 2 5 

2 8 0 

Ditto, 

3 

3,489 

1,117 

2,085 

387 

2,372 

4,286 

1 12 10| 

2 0 10 

Grand Total, .... 

412 

1 ,99,024 

59,730 

1,01,809 

38,286 

1,40,094 

2,60,080} 

1 XA8§ 

2 8 10 


VII . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesd/ay Evening, the let October, 1B34. 
fCoh Sir JaaSMiAH Bryant, Sen. Mem. preee&t, ia the Chair.} 

Lieutenant Macleoo, Madras N. I., attached to the Burmese £mbaalB$^^"' 
and LieutenanUColonel James Low, Resident at Lucknow, proposed at 
last Meeting, were balloted for, and duly elected as members of the 
Read a letter from N. Wallich, Esq. M. P. Acting Secretary 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Bengal, expressing thg fSttsdii^ 
of the Society for their present of Kandahar tobacco, cotton-seeds, Sec^ 
Read a letter from Professor Frank, expressing his best thanks 
17th volume of the Asiatic Researches received through laW > 

tary, Professor H.,H. Wilson. ; ^ ‘ 

Also otie from CH.D' MEiaB, Secretary of the American * ^ 

dety, adcnowledging re^ipt of volumes 16th, 17th, and ] 

Resoarches, and volume ist of the Journal As. Soc. 

2p2 

















^ Extracts wm midi ^ priifcAt© latter* from Prt^sem Mr. 

G*o»gb SwiNTON, OB sul^ecfc* inter^^ing; to the Society. ' 

flie celebrated «ciili>to«^lpH*irTiiBY ha« at last uBderbilEeii to e^eeute the/^ist 
of o«r late Secretary. Some delay is anticipated, as he is at present engaged » 
a bolosBal equestrian statue trf Sir Thomas Munro for Madras, and a full length 
of Sir J. Malcolm for Bombay. 

A fresh supply of the 1.5th volume, Asiatic Researches, was required, all hitherto 
sent home having been disposed of. 

Sir Davyp Brewsthh is at present engaged in a work on the crystalline lenses 
of and he is anxious to procure specimens of the eyes of all the fishes of 

the Ganges. Those who have opportunites of supplying this desideratum are 
requested to wrap the eyes up in thin-sheet-lend, numbered with reference to a 
catalogue of their names and species, and then all may, be enclosed together in 
spirits of wine. Mr. Swinton thus seat home the eyes of elephants, tigers, &c. 
on a former occasion. 

Mr. Swinton, referring to the notice in page 304 of the Journal for Jnly 1833, 
intimates that he has received back from Sir D. Brewster the amount of Indian 
^ snlsrtsi^tions for the polyzonal lens, with bank interest at 2 per cent., and that ho 
holds it at the disposal of the subscribers to be paid to their agents in England. 
(A notice to this effect is printed on the cover of the present month.) 

Library. 

Read a letter from J. Vaughan, Esq. Librarian of American Philo, 
•ophical Society, forwarding the undermentioned books for presentation. 

Transactions of the Americac Philosophical Society, volnme 4th, part 3rd, new 
series^ 

Facts, observations, and conjectures relative to the Generation of the Opossuin 
of North America, in a letter from Professor Barton to Moas. Rooms of Paris. ' 

Laws and Regulations of the American Philosophical Society. 

Note of the effect upon the maguetic needle of the Aurora Borealis visible at 
Philadelphia on the 17tli May 1833, by A. D. Backe. 

Observations on the disturbance in the direction of the horizontal needle, by 
A. B. Backe. 

Mmnoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania ; and various pamphlets on 
the subject of canals and institutions for education. 

The following works were also presented ; 

Memoirs of . the Astronomical Society, volume 7th— by that Society, 
ihrottyh the Honorable the Court Directore. 

Select papers on expressing the languages of the East in the English character— 
preoetaed by Mr. Trevelyan. 

A'brief account of the religion and civil institations of the Butmans— Ay H. N. 
Thdkcir. 

Jourbal Asiatique, Nos. 73 and 75, the AHatio Society qfParie. ‘ 

B^hdhi ^tiu, a Dictionary of the Persian language, a new edition, edUe4 
and prmted % Abdulmojid— dp the editor. 

' jMueeum. 

of a murical instrunient and a ^ttle.axff toM by the hill peufile^ 
near Uei^ihai^^reeented JJeut^nt J. Awdry, 



sented )if Mr. J. Cwkw an -the Mr. H. V. IjracnCi^, ] 

Bpecnnens af the rocks in the jangle mehids^ pjkrti^arly of the 
exposed to view by the new road, cut in the Kiittjor pass eif the Dsifm.' 
range of hilh> eeparating Biirrabhum and Pdtkun from Bhotbl^dtt 
Singhbhdm; were presented by Lieutenant Western, Engineets. - ^ 

The fossil tooth atfuded to in Dr. Spilsburt’s last communication^ -Was 
received from Dr. Row. . ■ • - 

‘Specimens of basalt, white porcelain clay, coal, and pyrites from Badlya 
in Assam were presented by Lieutenant H. L. Bigoe, Adjutant, Astfani 
Light Infantry. 

A note was read from Lieutenant AttciiBOU>, enclosing a letter from an 
Officer of H. C. Sloop Coote, stating the impossibility of finding a conv^r^ 
anre for the mummy left there by him, in consequence of the prejudice^ 
of the Mfdiomedan seamen. It had become necessary, after many endea. 
vours to get it away from Mocha, to bury it at that place ! 

Read a letter from Lieutenant \y, Fonsv, dated Khyook Phyoo, Arrajcan, 
6tfa September, transmitting Journal of a tour through the Iskmd of M/omm 
ree, with a Geological Sketch of the country, and brief account of the m$m 
toms, &c. of its inhabitants. 

Extracts from Lieutenant Folev’s journal were read, and the thanks of 
the Society were voted for his valuable communication. 

[The journal will l>e published in an early number.] 

A notice of a new coin with the monogram of figs. 1 and 8, Plate ib* of 
Hindu coins, volume iii. Asiatic Society's Journal, was received fVom Major 
Stacy, and read. 

A note by the Secretary was read, on the perfect identity of the inscrijpi- 
tions of the lath of Feroz Shah at Dehli ; Bhim Sen's lath at Allahabad ; 
and the column bearing the same name near Bettiah. 

[The notice of this curious and important fact will appear in the next immllvr.] ' 


VIII . — Mtscellaneow , , . ^ 

1, — Oa the making of Chineoe P^er ii^mslated from tlie 23t^ Voham’^ jtj^ 

Tmou Kangr Muh, ^ 

’ [From tbc Trans. Soc. Arts, xlix, pt. a.] 

In thneSf bam bus were connected together, and letters burnt ' 

to form books j and hence the several characters employed to denote 
documents are fomed partly with the character for “ bambu.’* 

In the time of the Tsin aad the Han dynasties, letters were written 
^loth ; and hence the characters for silk and cloth are compmimi^, 
character used for paper. . v,^ 

In the time of the Rn^p^r Ho Te, fA. D. 100,) Tsao Lun be|^;:|b ^ 
bark of trees, old silk ol^diil^rent kinds, fishing-nets, and h^p, ' 

rags, and wake paper of them, which was dsi^throngVont Hie Wh^ 




^ Ai&othei: Ba|9, SJ^ah, pa ^lie, 

or linen to make pi^er ; tke peddle pf the East, ^ Fc^n^ pae. teii4pr;k«a|r.. 
1^5 the people of i^e 1^rth» the bark of the mulberry ; otiiera use the rattan 
uom^i momes or lichras; ecane, the straw of wheat or other g^rajlfis ; sopiei Ihe 
opdikda of the silk worm; and others, the bark of the ^hu^tree ,(sfis« of Rnh)<f.> 
*fi0ai3^kirouwkettia> 

Ska Che, or Crape Paper, 

' This paper is brought from among the mountains of Nankingi in the province of 
Kla|mgSe. 

In spring, during the first and second moons, they take the bark of a tree nailed 
Buh-muh (Broueonettia Papyrifera), and having pounded it, throw it into a stone 
resetvoir of pure water, where they leave it to steep till it is fit for use. They then 
tal^ iit out with the sediment, and pouring into it cow-skin glue, boiled with water, 
stir aU together. Taking up this mixture with a mould of bambu screen of the 
figft required, they put it out into the suu to dry, and it becomes orape paper. 

The Chinese paper called touch-paper (or paper fuel) is made at the village call- 
ed Feih Keang, a few miles from Canton, of the variety of bambu called Lang. 

At .the beginning of summer, daring the fourth and fifth moons, the young 
sprouts of the bambu are cut off just as the leaves are beginning to grow, and, 
having been beaten flat, are thrown into a lime-pit to steep for about a mouth. 
They are then taken out, washed clean, and dried in the sun. After which, they are 
pounded small, passed through a sieve, and laid up. The kernel of the Longan fruit 
(dimocarpus longan) is also used, being pounded small, dried in the sun, and pass- 
^ ;ilke flour through a sieve. When makiug the paper, this powder is put into 
fdean water, stirred about, then taken up with a mould made of bambu screen, 
and ithe water left to run off. It is afterwards applied to a heated wall to dry, 
smd the paper is then complete. 

For coarser or hner paper, a coarser or finer mould is used, 

Tke person who made the drawings says, the bambu . is cut into lengths of 
about three feet, tied up into bundles of seventeen each, and put iuto running • 
wat^^ where it stays six months. It is then put (in the same bundles) into pits 
msidie in the ground, mixed with quick lime made from the shells of the Venus 
pressed down with weights, and left for six months longer. The bundles 
will have been thus soaked for twelve months : they are then taken out, cut into 
shorkihngths,, put into one of the usual Chinese pounding mills, and beaten down 
into pi^ ,1 being stirred occasionally, so as to present a new surface ; about four 
hoipn* labour will break it down. 

l^tif ..itwelve covids deep and ten long, contain 2000 bundles of leventfNBn pieoss 
es^josijli^ng about 24 catty, or 32 pounds. 

are about eight covids long, in two partitions, two and six hfoad, and 
two of water are used to one of the pulp. 

King Yug 0 Paper, 

^ fouith moon, at the close iq^ing and copimenoement of summer^ 
the bambu shoots me cut off at the length;^ ^ree or fom covids, (14-62fi inches,) 
and, this ^se of . ^ .or seven inches, and then thrown into a lime-pit to ateep for 
about a rnonfii.. They are then taken up, vmshed clean, and bleached eyary day, 
tUl they are of the purest white ; alter which, they are ^led in the>Sun, pounded 
small, and paiaed through a veiy fine sieve, and the finest and whitest part of the pow* 







4ir^ 


6t^ tikal Ibr um* With thli ft vied elto the berit nrhfte cotton of ILoo Chftwv ^ 
tiimee bowed (oi* bolted), aad the Teiy light ootton which u vppermott teken 


Biee-witer, wade Ikwin the whiteet nee, being mixed with these two ingvodieriiiC'*^ 
the Whole !e tekeii vp with a mould made of bambu screen of the sue feqtdfoltir^ 
and then applied to heated wall to dry. 

This forms the whitest and finest King Tnca paper. * 

The above notes were accompanied by seven outline drawings, made in Cblnh#' 
of the vanous processes ot manufacturing paper from the bambu, which drawillgih 
by the liberahty of Mr Bb&tes, have been placed in the Society^s Library. 

2 — Prwenttnff the Adheeum qf Earthy tnut to the Inner Surface cf SteamEciUfTf^ 
fFrom the Trans Soc Arts, xlix pt 2 ] 

Almost all naturil waters hold in solution both carbonate and sulphate of lime, 
two earthy salts, of which tlie former is thrown down by bringing the^water to a 
Jioiling heat, and the latter by evaporation On this account it is, that if the Inalde 
of a steam-engine boiler be examined, after having been m use for a ftw days, 
jt will be lound to contain mnddj water, and an earthy crust will be seen adhcr* 
mg to the iron plates of ahich tlic a esse 1 is formed The rate at which this 
crust 18 deposited depends on the hardness of the water employed, that is, on thC 
proportion ot the aho^o mentioned earthv salts which ti contains This crust is a 
much worse conductoi of heat than non is, and therefoie, a boiler lin I with it,^ 
eic n to the thickness of the tenth of an inch, possesses the following defects Tbs 
water whuh it contains is not so soon bi ought up to the boiling pointy and a 
gi eater quantity ot tuel is requiud to pioduce a given quantity of steam, becanso 
a large proportion ot the heat given out during its burning is earned up the chim- 
ney and lost It becomes, therefore, necessary, from time to tune, to remove 
this crust, ahich is naturally done by a hammer and chibcl , but this operation not 
only iDcuis a waste of time, but thi boilei is often seriously m|uied, and rendered 
leaky by means of it 

It has been found, if a few potitoes are thrown into the boiler when it is Ogafil 
filled, after having been cleaned out, that the formation of must is sensibly re- 
tarded, and that the adhesion of it to the sides of the boilci is greatly weakened, 
so as to allow of its being detaihed more speedily, and with much less hazard 
Anothei method of producing the same effect has been pointed out to the Society 
by Mr. Jaiirb Bedford, of Leeds, druggist He put into a large steam boiler be- 
tween two and thiee gallons of speim oil foots , and found rl at, nttei eight weeki 
constant use, the deposit of crust was very small compared to what it used to be 
from the same water alone, and also that the trust could be cleared off by 
of a common stiff broom The application of oily matters foi this pvfpOiO, 
though original on the part of Mr Bedford, is not absolutely new , tor the 
ety have been informed by one ot their members, that he has known an non bodb 
or using Thames water preserved in oonsUnt use foi seventeen y^ais by bteamf 
It often, and smearing the inside with oil or taUow after each clmnin^ 

The Somoly, howevei, have reason to believe that neither of the above miltksi^ 
are in common use, and have, therefore, directed this short statement to be 
bshed for the benefit of those whom it may concern. 



Mp^ofvlcpcaljS^isiefip igrf at the Assog, ^ 
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I . — KoticB 4»f same Ancient InscHpiians t» the Characters ^ 

habai Calumn By B Hoi»c»30N, Esq Resident m ^ 

CIn a LeCIte' to the Secretary, read iHihe Meeting of the 28tli M«yi 
With reference to the remar)|« {ti N(k«»«27 of the }oiin»)L 
Allahabad Ciolnmn, and, more parttcnlarl}^, to the note 
page 116, 1 hasten to inform you, that eome 8 or 10 years ago, I fejqst 
to the Asiatic Society drawings and descriptions of a column, ax^ sum 
scription, which I found in the Taxal of ziUah Sdiun, half way b e ty t ed ^ 
the town of Bettiah and the river Gandac, west and a little nciiiSi ef , 
Bettiah, and Very near to the Nepal frontiei There is a jufigdlyr ' 

and Bimilariy inscribed, close to the higfi road from Segon^ to flidte $ : 
and though this be, 1 suspect, in ziBah Tirhut, not S&ran, and IhiCMtgh 
Stirlinq caU hia L£th, the Sdran pHlatr yet 1 believe him to allode te 
the latter xhonument, and not to mine s because the latter is sxttuded 
in a frequented country, and commonly traversed route to and iricbaa 
sundry familkr places , and if not m Siron, it is, at least, dose ti^ its 
boundary , whereas the former stands iuua desert out of the way of all 
ordinary routes* At all events, whether Stirling alluded to 0^ or 
the other xhonoment, it is certam, that there are two in north i 

that both bear inscriptions of an identioal character with your I i 
and that both columm. resemble m size (and shape the A]lahab«4^ 
and that of Steoz Sbau. I possess Ukdwise an in8Ct|ftikm, 
from the territories, written lU, the veiy same chitmtwr. 
therefore Wb oonslder the wide diffusion over aU pdH» ogl^ 
these alphabetical signs, we can scarcely doubt thear de 
Deva and the inference is eqlpdly worthy of attimifeet ^ 

ffw 




ofime 

Iv^ieti^ wwds Deva N%ad' 

lar^e^;«ense, and meMi , the language and literal ayvn* 

:|]icds of Jpai^;:, learned Hindus; for* you know* it is a questiim 'wheHai^ 
jigyisi^y - JPe va NdgaH and Sanscrit be the primitive l^pes* xir, only 
TOiMts of rednement of older forms. The learned among th^ 
Hindits* as 1 knov* adhere to the former opinion* and msist 

the^a}! fhiaShki^aB and their written characters* are dai^atives from 
tfah priinltiwe and perfect types* viz. Sanscrit and Deva N£garf . dfnd* 
trlth refei^ce to the variety of alphabetical signs* which are daily 
diaotiifirered by us* the common assertion of the Pandits of both 
Brshni^ical and Bauddha faiths is particularly worthy of obser- 
vation. T!^y say that there are. Or were, no less than 64 Bhdshas* 
eaeh,^wh^ its appropriate alphabet, derived from Sanscrit. Now, though 
tha round number, 64, should probably be received with a grain of 
reserve, the many new varieties (so to speak) of DevaNagarf* 
which we have discovered in the last 10 years, obviously drawn from 
that type, tend to confirm the general truth of what the Pandits assert ; 
and* at this same time, wairant the expectation that we shall find many 
more yet* as well as countenance such presumptions as that your Nos. 

and^2 stre essentially the sume, and that both are essentially Indian, 
idr,j{in the language of the Pandits* varieties of the Deva Nfigari type. 

\Vhen I forwarded the drawing of the Mathiah pillar, (for so it is 
, hailed by the neighbouring peasants*) with copy of the inscription upon 
;it* to Dr. Wilson, 1 noticed the resemblance of the letters to those of 
, Tibet» as as that of the couchant lion* on the top of the monu- 
ment to ti^i effigies of the same animal* forming the most common 
8<^|)tural 'Ornament of a certain class of temples in Nepal. And I 
observed to Dr. Wilson, that those circumstances had led me to hope 
that some Nepalese Pandit of the Bauddha faith would have been 
found, capable of expounding the inscription : — an expectation in which* 
1 a^ed. 1 had been disappointed. If you examine the records of your 
jmuseuxn* you will, 1 hope, find the Mathiah pillar and inscription ; 
but* If uot^ ^d I still retain (of which I am doubtful) copies of them* 
,I win forururd them to you ; and also, if you desire it, the Sugar 
ia6criptk>n. 

^ KdthmanM, 24th April, 1834. 

' l^certained from Lojlraman Upauhva, the' Nipalese 

that are three Laths in North Behlir, inscribed with the 

Si' " ‘ ’■?' 

* Lteut. Buet^b Bull, which crowned the Fray^g Ldth* is or rather was, 

/saiqpefM; from asiidogy, nldon^ 



' *• thf ChamOen fib ‘'AIUUM OMWib 

<diairacter No. h'ftttd, Voreover, a Bdtigdp, or hemkpl^^ 9mlWm> 
l^uaoleum ana temple, in the eaine region. ^ \ ^ * 

( tha £4ths is the weil k^owAt ihbat Pali^ < 

^ Hajip#. and thU is . sntnu^uitted hy a 
second is at Badiuh, near Arahraj-Maha Deva. distriet ot 
thd aemindiejf^ of Bctiiah. and it has m> lion. 

;♦ 'Ther^thlr^ll^thoMatUah one, between the town of BetUafi^iMMd4t|MBt 
Gandac, eight or ten mdes (perhaps more) west, and a li^te norths osK 
Bettiah town. It has a lion. I dnd that my copy of the MathiaU 
ihsenpiion is gone home ; you shall have a new one made, if yon 
it. And I have ordered drawings and inscriptions to be luriken 
the other two pillars. 

1 have likewise directed a drawing to he made of the Kesriah mound, 
which is undoubtedly a Bauddha D^hg6p or Chaitya, and snch ddso is 
Hit M^nikaykia tope. There are scores of them in this valley. 


II.— jVb/e on the Mathiak Ldth Inscription. By Jas. Psinssp, Sec* itC* 

Since writing the above, Mr. Hodgson has favoured me with a 
native drawing of the column near Bettiah, which is engrawd as figure 
3 of Plate XXVIl. ; and a copy of the inscription it bears is given at 
length in Plate XXIX. The accuracy of the copy from the MS. has 
been verified by careful examination, but the native engraver, to save 
space, has unfortunately carried on the whole text continuon^y, so that 
it does not shew the commencement of each line according to thd 
original. Tins defect I have endeavoured to remedy by {daring small 
figures to mark the beginning of the lines, as it was hardly worth while 
to re-engrave the whole plate. 

The character of this inscription was at once of course rccogniitetf t6 
be the *ame as that of the Allahabad column and Fnaok^s Ltdth. Tha 
initial word of each paragraph was also soon perceived U) agree With ^ 
the specimen given at the foot of Plate V, of the present volume^—the 
identity continuing even further than the five letters there marked, 
and extending, in all the numerous cades where the form occurd* W'lhie 
following fifteen letters— 


. trifiinjg yoriations which may be perceived in one ^ two lottos 
liteadiogs o^ this sentence, which may be supposed to be some 
of invocation* arc evidently attributabli^ to errors erf tradlhiMf^ttrih, '*** * ^ 
Upofi’^OaJrfefdtly comparing tile 'Bettlali ihacrxptiQif 




IGKtai^# 

A&ahftlwd «ad^D<^, a mew to find any other words ^««iiloh might 
be common either to two or to all three of them, 1 was led toamOst 
impoHaot discovery ; namely, that all three ineeriptioM are ideptHealfy 
the same, ' Thus, the whole of the Bettiah m 8 erit>ti 0 n is oontaiaed 
WMialihi in that of Fbbou’s L&th, published in four conseeutiYe plates, 
in tike seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches: and efidbat remains 
of the Allahabad inscription can with equal facility bodhioed in tbe 
same plates, with exception of the five short lines at the bottom, which 
appear to bear a local import. The last eleven lines of the east in- 
scription Of the obelisk of Delhi have indeed no counterpart in the 
other two r but' this may be also owing to the destruction of the corre- 
sponding lines of these two texts, which happen to be, on them, the final 
and netbmrmost portion of the sculpture. 

To enable the reader to judge of the agreement of the three inscrip- 
tions, I haso added ^ Plate XXIX., since It has been engraved, margi- 
nal references, to po^t out the corresponding sheets of the Delhi inscrip- 
tion. I have also marked all the variations, omissions, and redun- 
dandhs tliat occurred on a careful comparison of the two texts, omitting 
only the mere errors of vowel marks, the correction of which would 
have confused the already painful closeness of the writing. Consi- 
dering that the Rettiah inscription was taken down by a native artist, 
tbe errors of copying do not appear to be very numerous. There 
are more considerable discrepancies found on collating the Allahabad 
transcript of Lieut. Burt, with the original from Delhi, owing no 
doubt to its dilapidated condition. It is a fortunate circumstance that 
the Delhi sculpture remained in so perfect a state of preservation, 
when it was first discovered and examined by the English. It seems 
moreover to have been most carefully taken down by Captain Hoars. 

On referring to my former note on the Allahabad column it 
will he remarked, that most of the anomalous letters, which 1 had 
thrown out of the classification of this alphabet in Plate V., are, on com- 
parisoft with the other texts, now reduced into simple and known 
forms. A few other remarks that occurred on passing my eye carefully 
over the whide three inscriptions, may perhaps help in determining 
1the value ci some of tbe letters. 

1 . I aaseiised on that occasion that there appeared to be no com- 
pound letters ; — several very palpable instances however occur in the 
Bettiah inscription, of double letters substituted for two single ones 
in the Delhi column. These are as follows : 

lathe fourth line of the Bettiah version Jt is found to be snbsti- 
ftX <>f the Delhi text. In the first line the same substitatiott 







i»;suide« ,trilli1^ 4rf oit^ 

^jeleyffutb. Use {, powe far J['X i tbp ^ 
m tihe 28ffh« find 4 < taldi^ the pkee of Jb4 * na4 ^ 
trapted icarm opojors aUo itt the Allahabad veraian (vid% ydiem ^'4 
pbabet Hate V.) The commonest double letter hpwevear 
twh texts urhich correspcmds iwilh the origsai} iQt .peQif 



e$daum» ..i^W - , , 

vOther oontractions of less certaiuty uiay be remtdk^ la the Myr 
of the inscriptions : for iastanoe* uf for b+ ; 0€fbr f|0 ; ii fcnr 
It is probable also that i and |( » are coatractions of AA 
thou^ this is not borne out. like the others, by actual 
separated letters. v. ^ . 

2. From the frequent and almost exclusive occarrencc^ of X ap $T^ 
secondary consonant in the above enumeration of double letliieira^ as 
well as from its resemblance in form to the coi^apondipg letbnr of 
the Gya alphabet (No. 2, see Plate VI.)* 1 thinks strong furobabitity 
is established that this letter is equivalent to y or 19 of the JDeva 
Nligari alphabet. 

The other subjoined letter has a great analogy to the Sana€s*H 
The letter, with which these two are most frequently unitedt^may wjbl|i 
equ€d probability, be set down as equivalent to the Deva Nagari ti w ; 
whence the compounds may be pronounced to be Xp and fl. the two 
perhaps of most common occurrence in the Sanscrit language. 

3. I^e letters d and d are found to be frequently interchmige'^ 
able in the inscriptions ; corresponding in this respect to the W and of 
the Njgarf alphabet, and strengthening the assumption just made, X 
and tr are also very commonly confounded, and it is most pro* 
bable that they ere the same letter. The triangle (No. 28 of the 
alphabet in Plate V.) of the Delhi inscription, is invariably nepre* 
sented by the half-moon letter 0 (No. 13) in the Bettiab Lfth, and 
therefore the former may be erased from the alphabet : the ansaealy. 
of the same character, shaped like the letter V, proves on compaaisaa| 
to be the same letter as the foregoing. 

4. The letter J| (No. 14 of the alphabet) is veiy commonly omfttiM 

in the L£th of Bettiah. especially when it occurs before No, 24, ^ 

c^uncter also is subject to no vowel inflections ; its vwtaUons of 
though numerous prove to be merely accidental. . , 

X d. In the Delhi text as printed in the Asiatic Keseaxnhoa thdJ*^^^ 
are separated from each other, according^ to the £iirepe«ai, 

Ihie circametance » «rf gteat conseqaettoe, (eepech% aa i| 
aerraUe in the . other tern tranacriptB.) becam it 


paite, 

' jB^6 ]|}Otioii 1;ei^^ «3ftd inflections of the 4 Thus 

where we .|>dh?hive an instance* (and many such occur*) of five or six 
consec^fe, weirds ending in the same letters, we may fairly {rTeeaine 
them to be connected in case and gender, like the long compound 
epkh^ of the second inscription described by Dr. Mill, <p. 260.) 

6. The characters most often forming the termination, of words in 
the Delhi text, ^ are jf and 1 , of both of vrhich upwhrda of 40 in-i* 
stances occur. , Next to them in frequency, come 1* A* 

about 20 of each: then 3 and h* and about a dozen each; 
the other letters are comparatively rare as finals. It may be remarked* 
that the vowc^ infiection, which has been set down as is affixed to 
most of the final consonants, affording another argument in favor of 
the language being Sanscrit. 

7*. The order in which the inscription should be read is wrongly 
given in Captain Hoak&'s plates, where he makes the east portion 
follow that of the north. That the north is the proper commencement 
is proved by its being the uppermost of the Allahabad column ; then 
follow the west, the south, and the east respectively. 

^ For convenience of reference, I may here remark, that the first 
eight lines of the Allahabad Ldth inscription include to the tliird letter 
15th line, Plate X., Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. They are here cut off by 
the Persian inscription. The following half line, partially clipped on the 
upper surface of the letters, begins with the eleventh letter of the four- 
teenth line, Plate XIII. of Delhi. The next three Hoes finish tKc same 
plate ; but three letters are missing from the beginning of each line 
(owing probably to the peeling of the stone). 

Tbe three following Hnes (13, 14, 15.) correspond with the com- 
mencement of Plate XII., and also with the uppermost part of the 
Bettiah inscription in the present plate ; the three or four initial letters 
of each line are here also cut off by some accident. 

Line 20 Allahabad begins with the sixth letter of Plate XI. of 
Delhi* and the detached portions of the neighbouring lines may easily 
be found in their respective places. 

■ In the second half of the Bettiah inscription (which should come 
firirt in the order> of reading), one circumstance tends very much 
to perplex the comparison with that of Delhi, which is, that from 
the last letter of the 20th line onwards, the native copyist (at 
least J imagine the fault must be his) has transposed every half liue^oir 
the text* |dacaug,)Sr^^ what by the Delhi column should be the fust half 
of eaefi line. This defect I have attempted to correct by placing inter- 
mediate figures over the first letter of each transposed passage : thusi the. 



«^r of the figures being now in <he engraving 19i ^ 

&c., the order iii “which the text should be read to iai^'St 
the Delhi text is, 12, 13, 18|, 14, 144, 

gressioa of the figures: ' ^ 

These circumstances prove how very important has bcfen' ^fe'^* 
covery of the identity of the three inscriptions ; for wh^ to the natbie^^ 
one errors of copying, is superadded the perplexing tran^^sition in*^a 
complicated manner of one half of the inscription now before us, vre niaiy 
readily imagine the almost insuperable difficulties it would have pre^ 
sented to a translator, even had he a perfect acquaintance with 
alphabet and language ! The case is now very much altered, and thoee 
who have the desire to signalize their learning and ingenuity by deey^ 
phering the purport of the document, may go to work with perfect con- 
fidence, that by collation of the three manuscripts, he enn provide him- 
self with a faithful copy of the original type. Whoever also undertake^ 
to make a facsimile of the other inscriptions stated by Mr, HoogsOn to 
exist in Behar and Nepal, should have a copy of the corrected version 
before him, that he may note the variations as he proceeds. 

Of the origin and nature of these singular columns erected at pla- 
ces so distant from each other as Delhi, Allahabad, Bettiah and Patna, 
all bearing precisely the same inscription (as far as the unknown charac* 
ter is concerned) , I will not venture to oflfer any speculations. Whether 
they mark the conquests of some victorious rajA ;»whether they are as 
it were the boundary pillars of his dominions ; — or whether they are of 
a religious nature, bearing some important text from the sacred vo- 
lumes of the Bauddhists or Brahmins, can only be satisfactorily solved 
by the discovery of the language, and consequently the import these 
curious monuments are intended to convey. The new facts ,now 
brought to light, will 1 hope tend to facilitate this object, especially the 
discovery of the double letters which, added to the mode of forming the 
vowels, leaves little doubt that the alphabet is a modification of Deva 
Nagan, and the language Sanscrit*, as suggested by Mr. Hodgson.. 

* After sending the above to the press, 1 was favored with an interesting comnni^- 
cation from the Rev. Mr. Stevenson, a distinguished Orientalist, well known as tha stt- 
tbor of the Maharastra Grammar, on the Ancient Inscriptions in the Caves Of GltEil, 
whi^^is inserted as Art. IV. of the present number. Although I am not preimrod to 
confirm in toto the scheme of Mr. Stevenson’s alphabet, since when applied^ the Al- 
lahabad inscription, it does not convert the context into intelligible Sanscrit,— it is 
satlefactory to find that many of his equivalents for the fincieut letters are the saiaiei^ 
these to wbich^e discovery of the double letters above described has led myself t 
ing thus, a stronger argument in favor of their being oorrectly interpreted,^ 
is only necessary to mentioa'the s and the g, of we imj now be,.qidi4» 

more efibrt by a oompeteat Pandit^ wiffi the aid of hCr. STSvb^soN^fi tiH 



Note on the B^ad Inacraption^ By the aame, 
q| iniicarlpd^niii tto ikeigUbpitiprl^^ 
to^ tlxe il^Bgoing note of Mr. Hodgson 's)bo alludes^ wm foita« 
nstely in his keetdiig, wd was transmitted to ix^e i6t the i>nrpo^ 
of having an a^^ixrate oopy ^^ansfmred to copper-plate. Tl^s hem. 
done in Plate lOTV'lIl. with the greatest care and fidelity, but stiU with 
little success useful result, further than the certainty now ae^uhred 
that its charaotc^ is the same as that of the Allahabad coki^ No, 
which from the iarcumstance of its occurrence on all the gold Kanou} 
coins, ,we may properly distinguish by the title of “ Kanouj N£garL*' 
There is however a considerable admixture of the more aninent 'chja+ 
racter, so much so that the period of its sculpture might seem to form 
an intervening link in the history of the two alphabets. ^ j 

None of our'^onentalists have yet been able to make any thing of 
the Bhilsa or S^chi inscription, although they are far from abandon- 
ing their attempts to dec 3 ^her it. 1 am perhaps to blame in exhibiting 
it prematurely to the world before it has been read, but I justify 
my 8^ in the feflection, that the more it becomes known the . better 
chance have we of a solution of the enigma. We may find duplicate 
aiid tri|fiicate versions of part or the whole in other places, as in the 
remarkable example just brought to notice, and may thus 
dubious forms and render effaced ones legible. As the present inscrip- 
tion was a facsimile taken by compressing the paper on the sinrface of 
the stone, there . can be no doubt of its exhibiting every impressioti 
precisely as it exists there ; but every slight chip or flaw is also made 
manifest, and in a few cases the tme letters may thus be rendered im- 
perfect. On the whole, however, it appears very authentic, and only 
difficult to read from the rude execution of the stone-cutter's chisel. 

This inscription,, it is known, belongs to a BaudcUia edifice, A few 
months since Dr. .^PXLSBuar sent us a native drawing of the sculpture 
^on one of the coiip»artments of the same monument, which puts the 
hiatt^r beyond doubt ; for it represents the consecration of tl^ or 

dehgope by a procession of nobles, priests, and votaries. This curious 
drawing is engralnad in Fig. 1. Plate XXVIl. It is much tp he ^led. 
that some amatefir artist would pay a visit to the spot, and bring away 
accurate drawings of the whole details of this highly interesting object 

doubtless unravel tbr u^hole myst^ of the pillar inscription. It %e 

deemed by some more prudent & make tbis attempt before pablisb^a present 
notice'; bnt^ 4t is precisely because I bave not the necessary acquaintance vUh San- 
scrit mysrif, that % desire to malm knom generally the progress and results of foetu- 
iteua disooyeries, irideh may he of service to fitbars in their tnvestigntlon of the in* 

. scription. j. P. ' 
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of antiquity. One addition to its elucidation chance enabled me 
to contribute. ^ ' ' 

The late Mr. S. V. Stacy picked up at auction sbnu^riginal ak^h- 
es of architectural monuments incentral India* signed ** I^ebuck, 1819.*' 
Most of them are iivithout any memorandum to explain to what monu- 
ments they belong : but one of them fortunately bears |Be title “Plan of ^ 
the Jain or Buddhaic. Building at Sanchee Kanikh4ra, on the we?(t 
bank of the Betwa near Bhilsa* cailed ' Sas buhoo Bittha.* ** From 
the hand writing I should judge that the sketch mc^t have been pre- 
pared by the late Dr. Ybld, apparently for the guidanlj^ of some person 
about to visit the spot* probably Captain Fell". 1 ha^ introduced the 
plan and elevation in Plate XXXI . as an appropriate accompaniment to 
the preceding plates. Some of the marginal notes are ' wOrthy^of being 
transcribed : i . ‘ 

'* In visiting this place* remember also to inquire for some buildihgs 
at a place called Jhinneah ktkpuhar, three miles to the north-west of Oody- . 
giri.** ** There is also an unfinished figure of a horse and a recumbent 
figure on an adjacent hill in the directiou marked M/* ** The arrow 

H points in the direction of Oodygiri, where there ii^ a r^Qk with some 
curious sculpture, and apparently the quarry whench the stone, of the 
present building was derived.’* 

“ K points to a temple containing an image of Buddha^ 

L* to another of a similar nature* 200 yards ofl^. 

N, to a smaller temple. . ‘V 

A is the site of a pedestal Imbedded in a square basement : near which 
lie the broken parts of a large image. 

B, B, and B are three images of Buddha within the enclosure. 

C is a standing figure, with a smaller figure having curly hair, on 
his left hand ; nesting on an elephant on the right. 

D is a large broken pillar* the sura of tlie pieces exclusive of the 
caj)ital* forming originally a single stone, measure 31 feet 10 inches.** 
Whether or not this sketch was prepared for Captain E. Fell* it agrees 
precisely with the description published by him in the Calcutta Jour- 
nal of 11th July, 1819. This account has not appeared in any work 
of a mure permanent nature, nor is it alluded to by Mr. Erskine in his 
Dissertation on the Bauddha monuments of India* in the Bombay 
Transactions, I shall therefore make no apology for reprinting it from 
Buckingham’s Journal, and if hereafter I am favored with any further 
drawings the antiquities iu its neighbourhood, they, shall be added 
to the present plates. Captain Fell talks of ‘ numerous inscriptions*’ 
especiallyone which gives the date of the erection *iu84mvafl8| dr ^ &,C. 

2 R 



450 ^ • Description of a Monvment, near BMlsd. [Ocf^ 

This point ^^rea to be confirmed hj a facsimile of the document 
before it can^^ credited. If it were possible to perforate the struc- 
ture without iti|ury, some coins might probably be found deposited in 
the interior wbich would better serve to determine its antiquity. 

VeseryJfim of an ancient and remarkable Monument ^ near BhihA, 

' On the table-land of a detached hill, distant from Bliilsii four miles and a half, 
in a south- westeriy direction, is an ancient fabric, of a hemispherical form, built 
of thin layers of free-stone, in the nature of steps, without any cement, and to all 
appearance solid ; the outside of which has been faced Ibroughout with a coat of 
chunain mortar, four inches thick ; most .of this still remains in perfect preserva- 
tion, but in on^r two places a small portion has been washed away by the rain. 

The monument (for such I shall term it) is strengthened by a buttress of stone 
masonry, 12 felt high and 7 broad, all around the base, the measured circumfer- 
ence of which ^ 554 feet. The diameter of the superior surface is .'15 feet, the 
ascent to which is easy by the assistance of the projections of the diflfereut layers. 
Oiiginally it was crowned with a cupola, supported by pillars; but the cupola is 
now split, and lie^, as well as the pillars, on the top. A line drawn from any 
given point of the base to the ceutre of the crown measures 112 feet. 

The weight, ^together with the age and extent of the structure, has forced a 
portion gf the hmress to jut out and give way, by wliicU I had a fair opi>ortunity 
of fully detcrmilQig that no cement has been used in the interior of it. 

From the diflit^nt buildings near it having fallen into decay, w^hilstthis stands 
entire, togeth^jvith its immense extent, which would rather aid dilapidation than 
otherwise, I am^duced strongly to suspect (enforced by the general impression 
the structure^.l|||^ upon me whilst examining it, and an aperture appearing in 
every representijwn of the monument, sculptured in the difi'erent compartments 
of the gate-w«^^,and even on detached stones), that it is supported by internal, 
pillars. If so, ^artments undoubtedly exist within > highly iuteresting, and 
worthy of being itiurther examined. Indeed when you view' so large a mass of 
stone, placed in such neat order, without any cement in the interstices, it must 
forcibly strike the most superficial observer, that inner supporters were re- 
quisite to its confection, and were undoubtedly used in the construction. 

This point could not be ascertained without much time and labour, aud would 
require also, 1 presume, the acquiescence and countenance of the Nawlib of Bho- 
pal, in whose territory it is situated ; but I conceive that no hesitation would be 
made to this on |f»e score of its creating jealousies, as the ir.onumcnt is of a na- 
ture which prevents the orthodox Hindu from visiting it, and the Jainas, as well 
as every oilier clase» have become totally indifferent regarding it. 

As dilapidation, has commenced, the ravages of a few years, most probably, will 
cause the whole of ruin, destroying the inner apartments and 

images, if any, and thus fur ever depriving the curious from knowing what so won- 
derful a monument of human genius contains. 

It is surrounded by a colonnade of granite pillars, 10 feet high, distant from 
each other a foot^nd a half, connected by parallels also of granite, of an elliptical 
form, united by tie^ns, leaving an area of 12 feet clear of the base of the monu- 
ment, to which it Strictly conforms. ^ 



w^fi!t?iain^</f ^^3€imu Pi^ niti^ 
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DescHption of a Monument, near \ 

^ '• 

At the east, west, aad north points, are gate- ways, plain parallfl^'i^Baa, tlmax* 
treme height of each of which is 40 feet, and the breadth withip^wte perpeiidica*' 
lars, 9 feet. They all measure 20 feet to the lintels, which are si|^Uly carved and 
sculptured, with circlets of flowers. In the northern gate-way, ^ch is the prin- 
cipal one, the lintel rests on elephants, four feet in height, richly caparisoned, 
borne by a projecting cornice, 16 feet from the case. The perp^ldidulars are di- 
vided into four unequal compartments ; in the lower are statues^ door-wardens, 
in long loose drapery, the left hand of each figure resting on thel left side, and the 
right grasping a battle-axe ; their head dresses are not unli^ the matted-hair 
tiara of Hindu devotees, with the top-knot thrown forward. 

The other divisions are filled as follows : In one is a groupe/^f females, some 
sitting, others kneeling in homage to a tree and altar, their l^nds uplifted, and 
faces towards the tree, their countenances bearing marks of ea^eme devotional 
fervour. In another, the principal figure is a male, clothed in Oeng flowing gar- 
ment, resembliug a surplice, standing with joined hands, and Ittj pp act Ot adora- 
tion to the tree and altar, which throughout the scalj^re appedf to be the objects 
of veneration. This male figure is attended by females, som&jholdiug umbrellas 
over lus head, others using cliowries ; above these, on a levrit with the top of 
tie tree, are small winged figures, making offerings in censers. 

The drajiery throughout the groupe is generally, for the females, a long flow- 
ing vest, resembling that which vre observe in Grecian sculpture f'^hat of the males, 
light lower garments from the nuvel as far as the middle of th^^thlgh, tied with a 
knot ill frout, and hanging down as low as the instep, as in present Indian 
mode of dressing. The upper part of the body is naked, witho^ any mark of a 
sacerdotal thread ; and, with a very few exceptions, the head dres^ a high turban, 
with plumes. 

In another compartment is a representation of the monument^^nrrounded by 
figures in groupes, some standing, others sitting cross -legged, '(pikers bowing, all 
with joined hand.'i, and in the act of worship. On the monumeoH^nd resting on a 
square pedestal, are three layers jutting out beyond each otbeiV'^rowned by a lofty 
umbrella, supported by small winged figures, naked, their hands joined, and heads 
covered with numerous Serpent hoods. 

Oil catering tlie different gate-ways, is seen a statue of Buddha, as large as life, 
seated cross-legged on a throne, which is supported by lions couchant ; the back 
of the image rests against the buttress, and has attendants qti both sides using 
chauris. All of these are much mutilated, and one is removed and thrown 
across the area. 

The perpendiculars of the western gate-way, arc also dividdlt^nto four unequal 


compartments ; in the lower are statues of door-keepers, one of whom is amed with 
a nifice : bis head dress, a helmet, without visor or plumes ; another division is filled 
.wit'll groupes of figures sitting cross-legged, and standing, their^iiands joined, and 
all paying high homage to the sacred tree and altar. In anothiji^ is a small convex 
body in a boat, the prow of which is a lion^s head, and the stei% the expanded tail 
of a fish, over which is suspended a long cable. In the boat ac^ three male%ttre8y 
two of whom are rowing, and the third holding an umbrella oi^rthe convex. The 
vessel is in an open sea, in the midst of a tempest ; near it ai^flgares swimming 


and endeavouring by seizing piles, &c.to save themselves from prinking. Oao/>ii the 
2 B 2 jvc 
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point of drovrfiift^y is making an expiring effort to ascend the side ; tlie features of 
all fully pourtray- their melanoholy situation. 

In another compartment is the sacred tree and altar, surrounded by groupes of 
figures, both male and female, some beating tympaus, others playing cymbals, 
others dancing ; the winged figares before described attend above the groupes. 
The lintel of this gate-way is borne by the uplifted hands of five uncouth dwarf 
figures, five feet high, with thick lips and flat noses, their hair curly, and having 
large protuberant bellies, appearing as if on the point of being crushed beneath 
the immense burthen they are supporting ; in short, it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive sculpture more expressive of feeling than this. 

A representation of the grand monument fills another compartment of ono of 
the perpendiculars. (See plate .vxvii.) 

The eastern gate -way is of the same dimensions as the others, with door-wardens 
armed with maces. Two of the compartments in each perpendicular comprise a 
procession leaving the gates of a city in progress to the tree and altar, near which 
is a human being, his hands strongly corded above the wrists, and held by another. 
ITie procession consists of horsemen, footmen, elephants, and short-bodied cars, 
drawn by horses : the latter crowned with plumes, all highly fiuished. The head- 
dress of the figures seated on the cars is the Roman helnu t, with the plumes and 
hair. The whole is preceded by ftrotmen, armed with circular shields and clubs, 
followed by a band of musicians playing flutes. 7'he head-dress of the groupe run- 
ning by the side of the cars differs from that of all others, being a closely* fitting 
turban of circular folds, most exquisitely delineated, on the top of which is a small 
globular crown. 

Another compartment is filled with figures of devotees of different orders, per- 
forming various penances. In another division are tliree figure*, with long beards, 
(the only figures of this description seen throughout the whole building,) seated in 
a boat in an opw sea, at the bottom of which are seen various kinds of shells, alli- 
gators, &c. Underneath the ocean, and as if supporting it, are three male figures, 
and one female, the central mule figure with uplifted hands, and his back ontwardsi 
the female in the act of praying to him. The whole of this groupe are clad in long 
loose vests, and the head- dresses of the males resemble mitres. On both sides of 
the groupe are the winged figures, the tree, and altar. 

The lintel of this gate- way is supported by elephants, richly caparisoned, and 
resting on projecting horizontal cornices. 

The capitals of the several gate- ways are crowned by figures of lions, elephants, 
naked and clothed statues, and images of various birds and beasts. 

On the south, there is a plain entrance, near which is a double colonnade of 
quadrangular pillars, 20 feet high, most curiously set up, and forming an almost 
oval apartment. Near this lies a large obelisk, in circumference nearly equalling 
the Ldth of Firoz Su a'a, near Delhi, On the part which is uppermost, 1 could 
not observe any i^eription ; it is worked with a string of flowers. 

At the door of the apartment above mentioned, is the lower part of a statue of 
Pirsw&ndth, smallei? than those of Buddha in the gate- ways, resting on a throne 
wMch is supported by lions couchanton a pedestal, on which is an inscription, but 
«o much obliteratedf^that 1 could make nothing of it, although the few letters that 
partially remain are Sanscrit. Near this is also a pillar, 14 feet high and in 
circumference, crowjied with lions and tigers. 
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In front of and about 60 feet from the eastern gate-waf , lie shafts of two 
obelisks, about 10 feet in length, broken from the bases r which formed an en- 
trance 14 feet in width ; on these I confidently expected to find an inscription, but 
was disappointed. 

The whole has been surrounded by a stone wall, varying in distance from the 
monument, from 60 to 400 feet. It is 12 feet thick, and 8 feet high, built without 
cement ; at the four intermediate points were gate-ways, similar to but on a small- 
er scale than those in the colonnade around tlie monument. 

The wall has fallen into general decay, and only one gate-way now remains, 
which is on the north-east. 

In the upper compartments of the perpendiculars are female figures, naked and 
fettered, BUjiporting on their heads a circle divided into 27 equal parts ; there are 
also figures holding snakes, standing close to a small relievo representation of the 
monument, in the body of which is a small aperture. This, as 1 have before said, 
serves to strengtheu the opinion of apartments existing within/. The lintel is 
slightly sculptured wirh circles of flowers in the same manner as in the others. Tt 
is supported by five uncouth dwarf images, with thick lips, curly hair,' and their 
features expressive of the ipimeusity of their burthens. 

The upper parallels are beautifully sculptured with hooded serpents, passing 
through them in spiral wreaths. In that part of the outer hall which is still en- 
tire, are sinull flat-roofed apartments, 12 feet square, in most of which are large 
mutilated images of Buddha. 

In a larger apartment, which stands opposite the eastern entrance to the monu- 
ment, the roof of which is flat, and supported by a double row of granite pilasters, 
is a gigantic statue, the profile of tlie face measuring l.’i inches from the fore-curls to 
the chin ; the nose and lips are much disfigured, and both arms are broken off 
below the elbows. This appears to have been more highly finished than any other. 
In the same apartment, on the right, is an image of Brahmd, with the sacerdotal 
thread, the front face mutilated ; the remaining, us well as aU the tiaras, in excel- 
lent preservation. It measures three feet and a half from the throne, which is sup- 
ported on two cobra capcllas. 

At the bottom, and in the centre of the supporters, which are diamond-cut, are 
alto-relievo figures of the Bruhmfinical order, their bodies thrown back in the act of 
attempting to avoid the heads of the serpeuts, which are not expanded, but pro- 
jecting from under the throne, and turned as if endeavouring to ascend the co- 

luinns. 

On projecting pedestals, and in a line with the diadem, are small figures of Pfir- 
fiwAnkth, cross-legged ; another also crowns the centre. This is the only statue 
of the Brahmdnical mythology which I observed throughout the different subjects 
of sculpture. In a corner of the same apartment, is an image of PdrswanAtb, over 
which arc live expanded serpent-hoods, the only one which possesses this distin- 
guished mark. 

1 was highly gratified at finding, on one of the pilasters, a Sanscrit inscription, 
with a date, which determined the structure to have been completed in the 18th 
year of the Samvat «ra, or 40 years anterior to the birth of our Saviour. 

There are numerous inscriptions on different parts of the colonnade around the 
monummt, in a character almost totaUy unintelligible to me, though some of the 
characters ere Sanscrit. 1 have taken fkc*8imiles of a few. 
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About a quartci^^ a mile to the northward of this monument, is another, ejiact- 
ly similar to it in sl^e, but smaller, and built of free-stone, without any cemenf, 
each layer closely hefting, and not projecting over each other as in the former ; nei- 
ther has this been covered with a coat of mortar. It has a buttress, which med- 
sures round tlie baie 246 feet ; the diameter of the superior surface, 19 feet. It is 
in perfect repair, not a stone hstving fallen, and is surrounded by a colonnade df 
granite pillars, of the same description as that encompassing the large one, giving 
a clear area of 8 feet* 

Almost every stQ||e of this bears an inscription in characters similar to each 
other; there is no ’^sculpture, nor gate- ways, but numerous stones lie strewed 
around in the vicinity of both monuments, being parts of columns, capitals, muti- 
lated images of Buddha, pedestals, tablets covered with sculptured tigures of horse- 
men, elephants, lions, and almost obliterated inscriptions, &c. There is no re- 
servoir for water, norr , a single well within the whole enclosure, nor on the hill ; 
but there is a Ynicka«tanlc, and several vrells lined with masonry, about a mile from 
the monuments, both of which are undoubtedly co-cval. 

Any i^tiquary, skilled in research, would here find employment and amuseinent, 
for somC^me ; even the taking fac-similes of the numerous old Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions that I observe^ (and more would per|iaps be found if sought for,) would oc- 
cupy some day.s. I lament exceedingly my want of sufficient ability in the art of 
draiving, to do justiceto the highly finished style of the sculptures ; and also my 
deficiency in technjrpid knowledge, and in experience in the power of description, 
for which these monuments afford ample scope. 

These defects, together with tlie very limited time I possessed for inspection, 
will, I fear, render my account less satisfactory than I could wish : indeed I am 
fully aware niy description can convey but a very faint idea of the magnificence of 
such stupendous structures, and exquisitely finished sculpture,-— but as 1 know of 
no previous description of them that has been given to the world, 1 have been 
emboldened to send it you with all its imperfections on its head. 


Hasingalr&dt Jan, .‘11, 1819. 


E. FELL. 


IV . — Inscription on the Iron Pillar at Delhi, 

Having preparedlalso in Plate XXX, an engraving of the inscrip- 
tion on the Iron Pillar at Delhi from a facsimile taken by the late 
Lieut. William Elliot, of the 27th Rcgt. N. L, at the request of the 
Rev. Dr. Mill, I think it as well to insert it in this place, although 
unprepared to give any account of its contents. Many of the letters 
agree with those of the Canouj alphabet, but the general aspect of 
them, I think, has greater conformity to the classical Deva Nagari. 

Those who are acquainted with Sanscrit are invited to aid in 
decyphering it. The first few letters appear to contain figures, 
probably conveying the date of the monument. j. p* 
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V . — Restoration and Translation of some Inseriptloi^at the Caves 
of CarlU hy the Rev, J. Stbvbnson. 


[In a letter to the Secretary, read at the Meeting of th^ 6th Nov.] 

1 have the pleasure to send you a copy of some of .the inscriptions 
engraved on the excavated temple at Karli, near Pun# :(Poonah), along 
with an alphabet for decyphering them, and a transli^on. 

It is now about a year since I first began to searchjamong the learn- 
ed natives of this place, for a key to these inscription^; but I was pro- 
vokingly sent by the Marath^s to the Kanarese, ahd by them again 
to the Tiimulians, and so on, without any result in an endless succes- 
sion. I then made a collection of all the alphabets used on this side 
of India, and made the attempt, through means of t)iem, to decypher 
the inscriptions; but still with no encouraging success. >A^||ile en- 
gaged in these attempts, happily the March No. of ^our Journal was 
sent me by a friend, and through^be aid it afforded toe, in furnishing 
me with the alphabet of Inscription No. 2 . on the Allahabad Pillar, 
with some little assistance from the sources above itientioued, I have 
been able to decypher some of our inscriptions ; anil!"4iope that if you 
have not found the key to the character of Inscription No. 1, my alpha- 
bet may carry you several steps towards its attainment, and so repay 
the debt I owe for the assistance derived from your Journal. 

Indeed I think the first 13 letters on the Allahabad stone, repeat- 
ed again in lines 5th and 8th, and several times o|i the Delhi pillar, 
may, without much difficulty, be read as containing-au addiess, proba- 
bly to the Sun, in pure Saiiskrita, as follows : imx fw 
which perhaps may be translated as follows ; — “ In the two ways (of 
wisdom and works ?) with all speed do I approach the resplendent 
receptacle of the ever-moving luminous radiance.*’ I do not however 
enter farther upon the dec^’phering of the inscriptions, found on the 
banks of the Canges. Many important duties prevent me from allot- 
ting much thne to studies of this nature, and the time I can spare for 
such a purpose, will be better spent in endeavouring to illiicidate the 
history of the Dukhan (Deccan), from the numerous inscriptions in 
this, and the other ancient character, which are to be found up and 
down the country ; assured, that the learned in Calcutta will soon re- 
veal to us whatever mysteries the Allahabad and Delhi pillars conceal. 

The inscriptions marked (A) (B) and (E), nM in a letter of a differ- 
ent cast, and of about twice the size, of the others and I almost fancy 
them somejivhat more modern than tlie constructrem of the cave : but 
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tbe others, from 4lie position they occupy, the SppiM^ more tthc^ent 
cast of the letter, and the damage they have austained from time, are 
evidently coeval with the excavation of the temple. The other insci4p« 
tioiis on the temple, 'which I have not sent you, are all more or less 
imperfect, and are retained at present for farther investi^tion ; as is also 
an inscription found in an adjoining cave written in the same character 
as No. 2, of the Allahabad pillar. The inscription A is all contained in 
one line of about 12 feet long, and the height of each of the letters^ is 
about five inches. 

I give you no description of the temple itself, as I am informed that 
a particular description of it, will soon be published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of London. It seems only necessary to 
say, that the images inside are all of the Buddhist class, while on the 
outside, the Buddhist and Br^hmanical are intermixed with one another. 

FromT the inscriptions already decyphered, the following facts may, I 
think, be gathered. 

1st. That the temple in question was excavated sixteen and a half 
centuries ago. The inscription (£), which contains the date, seems 
coeval with the sculptured images, and though in several places a little 
defaced, that part of it which contains the numeral figures, and a few 
letters both before and after, are happily in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion. In order that no doubt might rest on this important point, I 
kept the inscriptions by me for two months, after decyphering them, 
and at last made a journey in the midst of the rains to the place, in 
order to ascertain whether or not my friend Lieutenant Jacob had co- 
pied them with perfect accuraeVf before mentioning publicly the dis- 
covery 1 had made. The result of that examination was quite satis- 
factory, and left a full conviction on my mind, that there would be no 
doubt about the numeral figures. As to the era being any other than 
that of Sha'livahana, though that is not quite clear from the inscription 
taken singly, the mention of one of his successors by the unambiguous 
title, of Ruler of the Shakas/’ in an adjacent inscription, of the same 
cast of letter, carries this point also beyond all reasonable doubt. 

2nd. It seems evident that Shalivah ana's empire in the Bakhan, 
continued in great splendour, in persons of his successors, for at 
least a hundred years after the commencement of his eiw* HS is plain 
from their executing works of so much labour and expencei 

3rd. It would appear, that the Buddhist was the religion at that time 
most fayoured by the ruMitg party, though the Brahmans, probably from 
their extensive influeuce among the lower orders, were thou^t of suffici- 
ent consideration, to^ave some of their images admitted int^ Ithe society 
of the deified sages. 
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plant the lang’iiege or literature of the Bralmiaiifl* i^oie" leamed 
gwatge^ the Sanakrita^ they adopted to carry the tiaetxiory of tliiair^ 
deeds down to posterity* ^ 

^th. That since a character much simpler, and less artidcial' than 
the,Deva Naj^ari, was in use for writing the Sanskrita language over 
all the western parts of India, it, and not the Deva Nagari, was«, most 
probably, the character in which the Vedas, and most ancient composi^ 
tions of the Hindus, were first committed to writing ; and should those 
writings ever be carefully studied, and need conjectural criticism, this 
ancient character will also require to be studied. 

6th. That the Arabic numeral cyphers had been introduced into 
India at the period above mentioned. The figure for one, and the two 
zeros in inscription E, are formed very nearly as they are furmed in 
the Dakhan at the present day, and are united by a kind of hyphen as 
is still customary. 

7th. That great caution must be exercised in admitting local tradi- 
tions, in regard to such distant times. The universal tradition among 
the inhabitants of the Dakhan is, that all these caves were formed by 
the sons of Pa'nou, when in banishment, wandering about the country; 
and I was at first inclined to believe, that when the P&ndavas came 
to power, they might so perpetuate the memory of the places of their 
former retreat ; but the temple at K^tli belongs to a much later era, as 
we have seen, and probably the same is the case with those also at 
Verdi, (Ellora,) some of which greatly resemble it. The truth is, that 
it would be too much for modern Brahmans to allow, that those who 
rejected the divine authority of the Vedas, could perform works, which 
the orthodox Hindus of modern times cannot equal, even though it should 
be at the expence of making the Pandavas eucouragers of atheism. 

I make no remarks on the proper names of kings, in the inscriptions, 
as 1 do not know that we have any lists of the descendants of Sha'x.i- 
va'hana, that can he depended on. In proper names where the letters 
are not perfectly distinct, doubt must remain, from the absence of all 
aid from the construction and context. 

That your efforts for the promotion of science may be still more and 
more instrumental in clearing away the mists with which the Hindus 
have envelcqied the history of their natipn, and become the means of 
arousing many of them also to the zealous pursuit of true knowledge, 
Ik the ardent wish of Yoal*^bedient servant, 

JRoom, im Sept. 1834. Stbvbwsoiii, / 

[The .^inscriptions will be found in the folio wmg page*] , ' 

2s 
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F^icsmdk ^ im^ ^ th Imeriptmi found miheemmMhM^i^ 
neur i)arU, with th» same in modem Bevn^ NdgaSi:/- ' * ‘ 

(A) Inseription on the cornice in the northern recess of the vesHhvie, 

{BJ Inscription on the cornice in the southern recess of the vestibule. 

‘fi((5a ^ 

CC) Inscription on the front of the Temple. 

VA El ^ X X J. U/^ ,2( Cr^ U/ VI/ A U/ U A U/6 O V V’ O-l ^ Ti T V/1 9' 

P? lr“Z lS5®^dh(U^^Xa^+3 E?'^q VJ^2 u;^obir*AAiu““iA^ 

^« n i'<i^ ^ i fi: qi'S^migreiiS; ^7praiiTr«i^^nili^T?rrv«%^«itJw: utiowii 

(DJ Anoihr Inscription on the front of the Temple. 

Ir 1 0 per f<«> oU'iOtVH a 

dUl|^ 57 ^ 5 :) Zr.% Us lli- 3 - 

[ «TW: irSi1% ] 

(EJ Inscription on the Pillar in front of the Temple. 

Sfi tt &tS(C Pi Ah A A; fl 5 AI-T- ,U 6 O-0A ?T * 

Alphabet as far as deeyphered. 

+ 0/\DET> Ao^ 06 IrUD^J^HUllTK'fi'AA BAse ELfUd-i 

* » ^ai n srtT’wwB ^ k ^ -w 

[The vowels resemble those of Alphabet 2 of the Allahabad Platej V,] 

Translation of the above Inscriptions. 

(A) To the Triad. I, A«oj>h ANA.lord of Jambtidwipa (lndia)| the ohtaineroif vie* 
tories, of a truly victorious disposition, the commander of the worlds the oherisher 
of the earth, and Ozalted above paradise, slaughter every foe that rises against me. 

|(3) Blessings attend thee. Purify thyself. 

(C) GAftOA, the rul^ of the Shakes, lord of the world-bom* earth,* though 
fleet as the wind-egualliug arrow, moves on deliberately, paraly^ng the Senses of 
every one who does not fall down before hitn. The rtaler of tiite Shakes, who is 
^ faithful to his has a body of guards to proclaim destruotiot ; 

but where desti uctiou is not merited, he carries off the highest land of mhoWn in 
preserving, . 


« See Mattya PurAna. 



terin^ hoarsely,^ ! mightt formerly, roam ayni^ tbeiicMSi^;:W^oriA-dW*f®3^^ 

devils, there, during the currency of the year of the prosperous chorish^ 

World, (Sha'liva^hana) lOO*, this mountain^toppiug, hell-opposing, diviitw hcTB 
mitage [was constructed] , that the aascmhly of the illustrious immortalf , a^ 
^ery noble and pious personage, might there take up their abode. 

{JE) Blessings attend thee. O Devotee, of an auspicious spiritual mind, hn^ng 
an unimpeded utterance, udio art purified, and sound in all thy members ; thon 
who art journeying towards our Supreme Lord, thou art now approaching the 
door. — Blessings attend thee. 

[Mr. Stevenson has, since the type for the above was cut, favored me with a litho- 
graphic copy of the smne inscriptions, which differs in one or two ‘trifling forms from 
the above. The transcript in Ndgari has been corrected by the lithographic versU 
on.— J. P.] 

VI. Remarks on M. Remusat's Review of Buddhism. By B. H. 

Hodgson, Esq. Resident at the Court of Nepal, SfC. 

1 resume my notice of Remusat^s speculations on Buddhism in the 
Journal des Savans. 

He observes, ** On ne seroit pas surpris devoir que, dans ce syst^me, 
la forinationt et la destruction des mondes soient presentes comme les 
resultats d’une revolution perpetuelle et spontan^e, sans fin et sans 
interruption and afterwards remarks, “ II y a dans le fond m6me des 
iddes Bouddhiques une objection contre retemit^ du monde que les 
theologiens de cette religion ne seinblent pas avoir pr6vue. Si tons 
les ^tres reutroient dans le repos r6el et definitif k Tinstant que les 
phdnom^nes ceaseroient et disparoitroient dans le sein de Texistence 
absolu, on con^oit un terme on tous les ^tres seroient devenus Buddha, 
et on le monde auroit cess^ d exister. 

This Buddha, it is said, is “ rintelligence infinie, la cause souveraine, 
dont la nature est un effet." 

Now, if there be such a supreme immaterial cause of all things, wbat 
is the meaning of alleging that worlds and beings are spontaneously 
evolved and revolved ? and, if these spontaneous operations of nature 
be expressly allowed to be incessant and endless, what becomes of the 
apprehension that they should ever fail or cease ? 

As to ‘the real and definitive repose, and the absolute existence, 
spolcen of, they are as certainly and customarily predicated of Dim na- 
tura by the Swabhdvikas, as of God or Adi Buddha, by the Aiswfcikas ; 
to which two sects respectively the two opposite opinions, confounded 
by Rem us AT exclusively belong. ‘ ^ 

• A. D.170. \ ' ' 

t The qaeitioB of formatiou U s very differeut one from that of oont&nusnoe. 
YetItEMVSAT would seem to have confouaded the two. Bee the paasal^beginmug 
4* oe qui marite d’etre remarqud*” 
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(Adi Buddha, before defined). L’ Avidyfi eeul domie je ^ehee^^ ^ 
monde aeneibk one sorte de l^aesag^e et pureme&t ph^^notOeo^^' 

Avidyfi, thereof e, anuat, aeetirdiii^ to this statement, ho entirely depend* 
ant on the volition of the one eupreme immaterial cauee ^ 
mediately after, it is observed, ** on veit, k travers dee hrouifiiirde’d^ttii 
langage bnigmatique, rest^orter I'id^ d'une double came de tOtiDt oe qhi 
existe, eavoit I'inteBigenee supr^e (Adi Buddha) et TAvidyfi on 
matf^re.'* But the fact is, that Avidyfi is not a material or plastic cause, 
if is not a substance, but a mode — ^not a being, but an alSection of h 
being — not a cause, but an effect • Avidy£, I repeat, is nothing pri- 

marily causal or substantial : it is a phenomenon, or rather the sum of 
phenomena ; and it is “ made of such stuff as dreams are." lu other 
v^ords, phenomena are, according to this theory, utterly unreal. The 
Avidy&lists, therefore, are so far from belonging to that set of philoso- 
pi^rs who have inferred two distinct substances and causes from the 
two distinct classes of phenomena existing in the world, that they 
entirely deny the justice of the premises on which that inference is 
rested. 

Kumusat next observes, Les efifets mat^riels sent subordonnds 
aux effets psychologiques" — and in the very next page we hear thst 
“ oh appelle lois les rapports qui lient les effets aux causes, tant dans 
Tordre physique que dans I'ordre moral, ou, i)our parler plus exacte- 
ment, dans Vordre unique, q\ii constitue runivers." 

Now, if there be really but one class of phenomena in the world, it 
must be either the material, or the immaterial, class : consequently, 
with those who hold this doctrine, the question of the dependence or 
independence of mental upon physical phenomena, must, in one essen- 
tial sense, be a mere fa^on de parler. And I shall venture to assert, 
that with most of the Buddhists — whose cardinal tenet is, that all phe- 
nomena are homogeneous, whatever they may think upon the further 
question of their reality or unreality — it is actually such. 

It is, indeed, therefore necessary ** joindre la notion d’esprit" 
before these pozzies can he allowed to be altogether so difficult 
as they, seem, at least to be such as they seem ; aiid if mind or soul 

have no name in the Chinese language," the reason of that at least 
is obvious ; its existence is denied ; mind is only a peculiar modification 
of matter; et Tordre uniqde de rtinivers c*est Tordre physique! 
Not years since! a man of genius in Europe declared that the 
nni versa! system does not consist of two piinciplesao essentially difi%r* 
enf^m qpe anothef as matter imd spirit; but that the whpU must 



of^'iMai i&m^podliaio^' ■mii^#i^^ 

6f:’ttife syiitem ■ . ^ '^; ■ ■ -■'■ ‘ 

-Tilts B4»tkin» unless lam ndstiJt^, is to be Ibi»«i4lit 
most of the Indian systems of philosc^y» Bmlbniiimoal and BhddhW^. 
conaecmd with a rejectioa in some shapeor other Of pheoomieiml reahtyj 
in Older Jfo rid nf the difiieultf ef dkffetmt properHat - 

cause (wither mmd or matter) and in the 

The asseirtion that ' *• material effects are Subordinate to psyoliiGi^ 
logicfd'' is no otherwise a difficulty than as two absolutdy dis- 
tinct substances^ or two absolutely chstinct classes of phenomena* 
are assumed to have a real existence; and 1 believe that there 
is scarcely one school of Bauddha philosophers which has not denied" 
the one or the other assumption; and that the prevalenjt opiniott# 
include a denial of both. All known phenomena may be ascribed td' 
mind or to matter without a palpable contradiction ; nor» with the single’ 
exception of extent, is there a physical phenomenon which does not 
to countenance the rejection of phenomenal reality. Hence the doc-^ 
trines of Avidya and of Mayd ; and I would ask those whose musing# 
are in an impartial strain, whether the Bauddha device be not as gm# 
a one as the Brdhmanical, to stave off a difficulty which the unmded 
wit of man is utterly unable to cope with ? 

Questionless, it is not easy, if it be possible, to avoid the use of words 
equivalent to material and psychological ; but the tenet obviously in- 
volved iu the formal subordination of one to the other class Of 
phenomena, when placed beside the tenet, that all phenomena are homo^ 
genous, at once renders the former a mere trick of words, or creates ail 
irreconcileable contradiction between the two doctrines, and in fact 
Rbmusat has here again commingled tenets held exclusively by ijuitd 
distinct schools of Buddhist philosophy. 

If I have been held accountable for some of the notions above remarked • 
on, I suspect that these my supposed opinions have been opposed b3r 
something more substantid than “ des arguties mystiques.*' RsKtrSAlt* 
expressly says, ** M. HonosoN a eu parfaitement raison d’ admettr^^ 
oomme base du s^st^me eaficr, Texistence d*un seul ^tre souverainement ' 

* Remcsat desired to know how the Buddhists recoacUe multiplieity with ' 

relative with absolute, inoperfeet with perfect, variable with eternal, nature With 
intelligence? ^ 

i ’knsw^ ; by the hypothesis of two modes— one of quiescence* the other ^ 

vity; But when he joins “ I’esprit et la matidre*! to the rest of his au|l3tfaes^, ..^|; ^ 
must beg leave to say the question is entirely altered, and must recpmmepd^^ , 
captious .to a consideration of the extract g^ven in the teirt from a 
sopher of em^nenoe. Kot that I have any sympathy with that 
that I wish merely to state the case fairly for the Buddhists. 



pvrMt «t ^ celtti 3 noiasme Adi Buddliii;^ t 

crave leave ta flia3f^ idiat 1 never adbutted a&5i1iiia^ ^ tite sbft ; 
the contrary, oatefbUy pointed nut that the * systhme eutieT* oonMetbol 
/bur S3^tem6, all aufficieutly difierent, and two of them, radically 
viz. the Swabhavtka and the Akw£rika. It is most appatent to 
that Rumosat has made a melange out of the doctrines of all the four 
schools ; and there are very sufficient indications in the coarse of thia 
essay that his priue^iml authority was of the Swabhivika sect. 

. In speaking of the two bodies of Buddha he remarks, that ** le veri-* 
table corps est identifi^ avec la science et la loi. Sa substance m^me 
est la science (Prajna).” He had previously made the same observation, 

Le loi xnlime est son principe et sa nature.*' Now those who are 
aware that Prajn£ (most idly translated law, science, and so forth,) is 
the name of the great material cause"^, can have no difficulty in reaching 
the conviction that the Buddhist authority from whence this assertion 
was borrowed, — ‘ of Prajn£ being the very essence ; nature, and prin- 
ciple of Buddha,* — belonged to the Swabhavika school, and would have 
langhed at the co-ordinate doctrine of his translator, that Buddha is the 
sovereign and sole cause, of whom Nature (Prajna) is an effect. 

The Swabhavika Buddhas, who derive their capacity of identifying 
themselves with the first cause from nature, which is that cause, are as 
all-accomplished as the Buddhas of the Aisw&rlkas, who derive the 
same capacity from Adi Buddha, who is that cause. 

In this express character of sovereign cause only, is the Adi Buddha 
of the Aiswarikas distinguishable, amid the crowd of Buddhas of all 
sorts ; and such are the interminable subtletiej* of the * syst^me entier* 
that he who shall not carefully mark this cardinal point of primary 
causation, will find all others unavailing to guide him unconfusedly 
through the various labyrinths of the several schools, 

. Did Rsmusat never meet with passages like the following 

And as all other things and beings proceeded from Swabh£va or 
nature, so did Yajra, Satwa, Buddha, thence called the self -existent^'* 

* Prakritiswari iti Prqdnd ,• and again, Bhhranaiwdka Dhavina, JDharma is 
a gynonyme of Prtgnd, Prejnd means Supreme Wisdom. Whose ? Nature* a — and 
NatUre^s, as the sole, or only as the plastic, cause. 

So, again, Dharma means morality in the abstract, or the morsd religious code 
of these religionists, or material cause, in either of the two senses hinted At abov^; 
<or; laAdy, material effects, vis. versatile worlds. These are points to be settled by 
the contest, and by the known tenets of the writer who uses the one or other 
Word: and when it is known that the very texts of the Swabhhvifcas, differently 
, interpreted, have served for the basis of the AtSwdrika doclarine, I presutne di- 
ther caveto can be req^uired. 


£v«xi the ^S^»bhav|kfit» luive their Bkyim 

ii^adieg> of couree. ,A4i Bttddha.^' ^ Nexses " 'tlpe^C 

weight; end unmeaeared epithets are eo pr^ofoedy 

hand that the practised alone can avoid their anare. I did not admi£t^# ; 

TheiiBtic school, because I fonnda Buddha designated as Adi» cnrthedrsts ' 

nor jet because 1 found him yclept; infinite, omniscient, eternal, and 

forth ; but because I found him explicitly contradisttngaished from^ 

nature, and systematically expounded as the efficient cause of edl. Non 

should it be forgotten that when I announced the fact of a Tbeistic sect 

of Buddhists, I observed that this sect was, as compared with the 

Swabhavika, both recent and confined. 

If, in the course of this, and the three preceding letters, 1 have 
spoken harshly of Remusat’s researches, let it be remembered, that I 
conceive my labours to have been adopted without acknowledgment, as 
well as my opinions to have been miserably distorted. I have been most 
courteously told, that the learned of Europe are indebted to me for the 
name of Adi Buddha !** The inference is palpable that that is the extent of 
the obligation. Such insidious injustice compels me to avow in the face of 
the world my conviction that, whatever the Chinese and Mongolian 
works on Buddhism possessed by the French Savans may contain, no 
intelligible views were thence derived of the general subject before my 
essays appeared, or could have been afterwards, but for the lights those 
essays afibrded*. I had access to the original Sanscrit scriptures of the 
Buddhists, and they were interpreted to me by learned natives, whose 
hopes hereafter depended upon a just understanding of their contents. 
No wonder therefore, and little merit, if I discovered very many things 
inscrutably hidden from those who were reduced to consult barbarian 
translations from the most refined and copious of languages upon the 
most subtle and interminable of topics, and who had no living oradla 
ever at hand to expound to them the dark signification of the written 
'^ord — to guide their first steps through the most labyrinthine of human 
mazesf. 

For the rest, and personally, there is bien stance for biens^ance, and 
a sincere tear droi)ped over the untimely grave of the learned RatetranT, 

• The case ia altered materially now ; because my original authorities, 

^ stand far less in need of living interpreters, are generally accessible. \ have 
placed them in the hands of my countrymen and of others, and shall be happy .to , 
.procure copies for any individual, mr body of persons, in France, who may desire tn 
, possess them. . 

t I beg to propose, as an experimentum omcis, the celebrated t«ntt-*Fe 
mtmitya of the 8ata Smufsrika. If the several theistic^ aiheistie, and 
meanings wrapped up in these few words, can be reachtfd C14.neab : 

golian translations uninterpreted by living authorities, 1 am content to oonsidcur 
my argument worthless* 
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Jeanudlo^ wom»a»?«^ "few vewee. extnwted fronthe 
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Wb» flenriebed eboiii 800 y^ ««<». . ^ ^ 

In order to the tenor of the argamente here used bj^ B«iCiasJ,» 
A'ca&x*. iatelligible to readers generdly, it may be proper in the ^ 
xtecev briefly to notice the popular beUrf and tenets entertained dith 
to the earth and the system of the world, (for to th^ subjects 
my remarks will be oonflned.) by the two grand classes of Hmdus h«^. 
so 'hol^ and ably exposed by this celebrated Astronomer. 

* The Hindus of India seem to have been at the time when, a* 
wrote, as at the present day, divided into three grand classes j via. 1st, 
the Jains or Bauddhas, followers of the Bauddha Sdtras ; tod, the 
followers of the Brahmdnieal or Poraaic system ; and 3rd, the jyotidus 
or foUowsrs trf the Siddhdntns or Astronomical systeim 

The Jains stt that time maintained, and still maintain, that the earth 
is a flat plane of immense extent ; that the central portion of it, called 
Jmnhndwip, is surrounded by innumerable seas and islands, which 
encompass it in the form of belts ; that the earth now is. and has been, 
since its first creation, falling downwards in space j that there arc two 
nms two moons, and two sets of corresponding plmiets and consteHa- 
tioiis - vie. 1st. for the use of that part of the earth lying to the north 
of the mountain Merd, believed to be in the centre of Jambudwfp : and 
tbeotiier for the use of the southern half of the world. The moon 
they bdieve to be above the eun, but only 80 yojans*; Mercd- 
rv four yojans b^ond the moon; and Venus, to be three yojans 
Wrend Mereniy. The Jain bauyas. scattered through the citaes 
mrd towns of Rfijputfinfi.MiUwfi. Guzerfit. and the “ortb-w^t p«- 
vinces «rf Hindusthfin, profess this bebef. The opulent Mfirwdri 
jBOKhBiits and bankers, whom we find established at foe three preM- 
aenmes. and in all the large cities of India, are also chiefly of this pCT- 
suasion. Their Gurfiearethe Jattis; foe Barangis are also a stneter 

foltewers of foe Purfins believe in a systm ^^ry 1^’ 

aabwentfeom foktof 

isneircoW plane, having foe golden 

that itis fiO crores of y«^s in supwfi^ dlmy tCT 

dwip (whitfo imihadfotely surrounds Merd. and 
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one lakh of 5 N>jaiis in width ; that this dwjp'is Buritmntfed by a 
of salt-water, also one lakh of yojans in width ; that thia salt sea tS 
encompassed by a second dw£p of two lakhs of yojans in breadth* and 
it again by a sea of sugar-cane juice of the same width ; that 
other belts of alternate islands and seas (each island being of double 
the widUi of its predecessor, with a sea of the Isame width as its adja* 
cent island), succeed each other in regular order. The seas are of 
fermented liquor, ghi, milk, dhai, and sweet-water. The Pur£mi 
assert, that the earth is not falling in space as the Jains maintain, bi^ 
is supported by the great serpent Shesha. Such at last is the assertion 
of the Bliagavata, the most popular of the Purans. In others, the task 
of supporting the earth is allotted to the tortoise, or to the b^r Variha. 
The Purans maintain that there is but one moon and one sun ; that 
the moon however is at a distance from the earth doable of that of 
the sun ; that the moon was churned out of the ocean ; and is of 
nectar ; that the sun atid mdon and constellations revolve horizontally 
over the plane of the earth, appearing to set when they go behind 
Meri'i. and to rise when they emerge from behind that mountain ; that 
eclipses are formed by the monsters Kahd and Ketd laying hold of the 
sun or moon, against whom, as vrell as against all the other deities of 
heaven, they bear implacable enmity. Vya'sji is believed to be the 
author of all the Purlins ; he was probably the compiler of them ; he is 
revered as divinely inspired. Shj^’^jkar A'charya, w’ho flourished about 
400 or 500 years ago, distinguished himself us a supporter of this system 
and as an enemy and persecutor of the Juins ; he was also a reformer, 
but his reforms were confined to morals, and to religious institutions 
and sacraments. The followers of the Purans are by far the most 
numerous of the three classes. The brahmans, generally the i^jpdtg, 
kaiths, and indeed the mass of the population throughout India, all 
belong to this class. 

3rd The jyotishis or followers of the Siddhantas believe in a sys- 
tem widely diflering from both of these. Their system is, with the 
exception of a few inconsiderable differences, that of Ptolemy. They 
teach the true shape and size of the earth, and the true theory of 
eclipses. Tlie earth they place in the centre of the universe, around 
which revolve in order, as taught by Ptolemy, the moon. Mercury, 
Venus, the sun. Mars, Jujnter, and Saturn. The irregularities in the 
motions of the sun and moon they account for by supposing them to 
move, as also did Ptolemy, in epicycles, whose centres revolve in theh^ 
circular orbits. The autliors of the Siddhantas, and especially BaXaran 
A'charya, the author of tbe most recent and most popular Siddfa^nta, 
called the ** Siddhanta Siromani,” have spared no pains to expqjtfe and 



lidi^ole theino&irtron« ab&i^ (if the Jain Sntrfii and Boi^aSi 
*l%e 7 have .elwaya |nrofe«Bed in their wrkings tk» greatest admira* 
tioB for lAie * learned men of the West, the lonians or Vavans;” 
whilst the Par£ns have denounced those who hold any oOmmamcatkm 
with men of these nations, termed by them the lowest of the low. A'rta 
Bua't, the author of the A'rya Siddii£nta, exjiressly maintains the daily 
revolution of the earth on its own axis, though notits annual revolution. 

It is the object of this essay to draw the attention of the f>uh* 
Kc, and especially that of all friends of native education to these Sid* 
dbdntas, and to recommend them to more general attention and study 
than they have yet found. It will be asked» Are yon of opinion 
that they contain any thing which has escaped the researoh of Davis# 
CoLEBRooKE, and Bentley, and which may yet throw some new light 
on the science of Asti-onomy, on Chronology, or on History ?*’ 1 must 
answer, No. But 1 feel assured from experience, that they afibrd us 
beyond all comparison the best means of promoting the cause of edu- 
cation, civilization, and truth, amongst our Hindu subjects. 

4th. Here I shall be at once met with the question, “ Why go back 
a thousand years in search of truth avowedly containing' some admix- 
ture of error, when the pure and tlie unadulterated truth is at hand, 
and may be communicated with equal facility ?'* 

To this I reply, that the pure and unadulterated truth not only can- 
not be communicated with equal facility, but is absolutely rejected by 
the mass of the Hindu population of India; but that with the aid of 
the authority of the Siddhintas, the work of general and extensive en- 
lightenment may be commenced upon at once, and will be most readily 
effected, the truths taught by them being received with avidity. To 
explain and correct their errors will at the same time be easy. 

5th. With regard to the population of the three Presidencies, the 
argument of my supposed opponent may, and I believe, does, apply. 
The nUtive mind there is fully prepared, nay, eager, to receive any cul- 
fivatibn that can be given to it ; but what has led to this ? For gene- 
ratkms, indeed, I may say for centuries past, the native populations 
there ' have enjoyed the humanizing advantages of daily intercourse 
with enlightened Europeans and foreigners of all nations ; of a moderate 
and steady gbverninent ; and of an extensive foreign commerce ; there 
too the bt^hmans and the studious have for the same long period, had the 
benefit of many schools, colleges, and learned institutions, supenutendod 
by English teasers,' distinguished^ for their learning and science; 
there the Press, EngUsli and Native, disseminating its daSiy modiCttm of 
knowledge, has %t len^h' succeeded in aVakening a spirit of 'in^lCy 



mud dia^naubn* mud tauglit the, people the grand iieee^fl^d^vadfti^^^ 
which it may be i^lied; and there the Mkaion^vlar^i^eiMlfatm 
pastr has never intermitted in his sacred labours to root oat. the 
ifiread degrading superstition, and to plant in its stead the seed< of 
purest morality and of true rdtgion. There, in short, the popiilmttmiia<^ 
have already advanced far in their course of civilization. JL 

dth. But how widely di^rent ie the state of all the rest of the vmst^ 
continent of India ; at least of all Central India, including Nfigpur, 
Berir, Milwi, and Rajput£na, in which my own personal experieac«^ . 
has lain. The mass of the population is as rude and barbarous, andr 
ignmrant, and Buperatitious, as it was 17 years ago, when the suprcK 
macy of the British Government was first established. Of all the ad^ 
vantages, which have contributed to the enlightenment of the N ative 
mind at the several scats of Government, it cannot be said to have ea<4 
joyed even one. What reception then can the announcement of the 
pure truth be expected to experience amongst a people in such state 
With what reason can it be hoped, for a moment, that the English Ian* 
guage and English literature, with its varied stores of knowledge, can 
here receive any cultivation ? Even the most learned of the Hiadii 
population find it impossible to comprehend, without assistance, the very 
best of our translations into their own languages. The native, mindj 
habituated to the idlest absurdities, has neither relish nor taste for plain 
sober truth. 

7th. Is it your opinion then, it may be asked, that the example of the 
Jesuit Missionaries' of the south-west of India should be. followed, and 
that the truth, to make it agreeable to the present state of the native 
mind, be dressed up in air the fantasies of a foolish superstition ? By 
no means; 1 would on no account or in any degree degrade or com- 
promise the simple dignity of sacred truth. But what prevents our 
availing ourselves of the circumstances which afford us the most .pow« 
erful means of dispelling from the land a .darkness otherwise so, hope« 
lessly impenetrable ; if it be at once seen, that the Biddhiintas do.affc^ 
4o ttS these most favorable and encouraging circumstances, and that to 
give a command and powerful influence over the native mind, wc 
only to revive that knowledge of the system therein taught, Yfiofih , : not- 
withstanding its being by far the most rational, and fonm^jly 
cultivated branch of science amongst the Hindus, nnd nptwithstand^g 
its being the foundation of such little knowledge as. they ^splay rin, {in- 
dicting eclipses and the like, has, .from the. superior adless, of the 

lowers of the Purins,. and, the almost universal practipe,]eun?S¥>^i^¥® 

Jyotishis, of making all their calculations fiom. .tables 
mules, couched in enigmatical verses, been allowed to fall into a state of 
utter oblivion ? 2x2 
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6th. But huw ia this lost knowledge to be revived ? I shall prodei^ 
to explain. In every petty hamlet, not only in Malwi, R&jput&na, hnd 
Berar, but throughout India, you will find the joshi or astronomer 
and astrologer : in towns you will find many, and in large cities, even 
hundreds. It is their business to expound the panchdng, or almanac, 
to proclaim feasts and fasts, to fix the marriage-day, to tell tlie times 
of sowing and reaping; and forewarn their flocks of unlucky days : 
their services in short are in constant requisition. Tliey are conjointly 
with the Palwaris, the village school -masters. The village joshi 
can expound, but not work out the results given in his panchaug ; tliat 
high qualification belongs only to the city joshi. But it must not be 
supposed, that the power to make a panchkng, requires a knowledge of 
even the first principles or elements of his science. The utmost of his 
knowledge is 20 verses composing the Tithi Chintamani, and 100 
verses of a little book called the Graha I^aghava, with a power of using 
the tables attached to them. By these few verses he can not only find 
the places of the sun, moon, and planets, but tilso work out eclipses. 
But the operation may be called purely mechanical, or an effort of me- 
mory. He can find the equatorial gnomonic shadow, from thence de- 
duce the latitude (or aeshansha) ; he can tell you the amount of char£ 
(or ascensional difference) ; the desbantara (or distance in longitude) j 
the sun's declination (or kranti) : but is wholly ignorant as to what things 
in nature are expressed by these terms. The verses of the Graha 
Laghava and Tithi Chintamani contain only abbreviated formula: for 
calculations ; their wording is uncouth, and to the uninitiated, more un- 
intelligible than an enigma. But though the ingenuity displayed in 
thus abbreviating calculations is considerable, it has had the effect 
above noticed of superinducing an utter neglect of the Siddhantas, in 
which the principles of the science are so fully, and in many respects so 
rationally, explained. I have met and cross-questioned many hundreds 
of joshia of late years ; but in this large number, have found only two 
men who had a rational and full acquaintance with their own system. 
One isVAiJNA'TH, purohit of theMaharfio ofKotah ; the other, Jinch and, 
a jatti of great celebrity at Ajmere, and late of Jhulai in Jypur. 
It is singular that neither of these are professed jyotishis ; the former 
is expounder of the Purans, and the latter a Gurd of the Jains. 
Oujain, once so famous for its learning, has not now a single Siddh£nti 
jyotislu to support its great name. Indeed, so general and entire is tho, 
ignorance of most of the joshfs of India, that you will find many of 
them engaged conjointly with the Purdaic brdhmans in expoundhig 
the Puriins, and insisting on the flatness of the earth, arjid its magnitude 
of 50 crores of yojans in superficiid diameter, as explained in them. 
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'with a virulence and boldness which shew their utte^ ijg^lbradc^ of 
their proper profession, which had its existence only on the refutaltton , 
and abandonment of the Puranic system* The Jains and ali the 
lowers of the Parens of whatever caste you will find, on the other haikd'« 
hetrayfog* equal inconsistency in daily appealing to the panchfings of 
the jyotishi, and confidently maintaining the infallibility of their con- 
tents, though founded on a system with which the truth of their own 
is utterly inconsistent. ^ 

Of the sincerity of the ignorance of both parties there can be little 
doubt, from the profound veneration with which they, but especially the 
joshis, regard all the Siddhintas. The Surya Siddhanta they firmly 
believe to have been communicated to men by the sun 4 himself, the 
authors of all they believe to have been divinely inspired. These 
works are now thought to be, like the Vedas, wonderful displays of Divine 
wisdom, but totally beyond ^ordinary human comprehension. That man 
who has mastered tVieir contents, they regard, and even fear as one 
possessed with superhuman powers. 

lOtli. With this blind veneration and strong prejudice in favor of the 
Siddhantas, prevailing particularly amongst the joshis scattered all 
over India (and the latter arc by no means an inconsiderable part of 
the learned of India), and in some degree, now also amongst the Jain 
and followers of the Puranas, can we for a moment hesitate in admitting 
the vast benefits to which the projier employment of these prevailing 
prejudices will lead ? How readily may a knowledge of the science, as 
taught in the Siddhhntas, be recommunicated, especially to the joshis, 
whose lives are now idly spent in wading through unintelligible calcu- 
lations deduced from the Siddhantas ? With what exultation will every 
man of ingenuous mind amongst them receive explanations making plain 
and clear what is now all unintelligible and dark ! They will not stop 
in simply admitting what is taught in the Siddhantas. Grateful to theit< 
European Instructors for bringing them back to a knowledge of thd 
works of their own neglected, but still revered, masters, they will in the 
fulness of their gratitude, and from the exercise of their now im]>roved[ 
powers of understanding, also readily receive the additions made dur* 
ing the last few hundred years in the science. f. ^ 

1 1th. From the extract now forwarded it will be at once seen, tha^ 
there can be little or nothing which we have to teach in Geometry^ 
Surveying, and Trigonometry generally, in Geography or Astronomy, ol 
which Bhasxar A'cha'rya has not already given us the first principle%'^ 
and for enabling us to explain which, he will not afiord us manyiiievlif 
ih^d also the most appropriate arguments, in as much as they UdU ht 
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beat suited to Hindu taste. And what can he mate fiattewg to tlie- 
Tanity of the Hindu nation^ or more grateful to their feelings and pie* 
judices as men* than to see their own great and revered masters quoted 
tts.w|th respect* to jurove and illustrate the truths we propound. At 
the presidencaea* and even at many large stations, we may prosecute 
with success a scheme for educating the people, by at once teaching 
them English, or by other means equally directly attacking all that is 
false and absurd iu their belief. At these places* all the causes above 
enumerated concur to prevent the failure of such a scheme. But this 
plan of educating the mass of the people in the interior of India* 
where English can never be of any practical avail to any but a very 
few, is perfectly visionary ; to hope to educate them by translations ia 
the Roman character* is little less so. Even translations into their 
own language and in their own character are frequently, as above men« 
tioiied, wholly unintelligible to the best educated natives. I could 
quote many proofs of this, but the mention would he invidious ; the 
obvious cause of failure in all these cases is, that in these schemes we 
make no account of men’s passions and weaknesses and prejudices* and 
have neglected to consult their tastes and present state of knowledge. 
By pursuing the course I now advocate we sail*with the current, favor- 
able gales vastly accelerating our progress ; by directly attacking on 
the other hand the strongest prejudices of our nature, as is done in the 
Other case* we struggle with an adverse stream, and with baffling 
winds* and will be found to have struggled comparatively in vain. 

12th. May I quote my own experience in proof of what is here ad* 
vanced ? Since 1 entered the country, I have been* 1 hope* a warm and 
zealous friend of the cause of education* and have always bestowed 
much time and much labour upon the superintendence of such schools 
aa have been located within the sphere of my influence. The school- 
booka used* have been those printed at the Presidencies of Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

. But about two years ago, wishing to know how the joshis* generally 
so.ignorjBLnt, succeeded in predicting eclipses, I went through the Tithf 
Cbiut£mani, and Graha LAghava. Finding them to contain only un- 
intelligible and abbreviated formula, 1 was referred to the Siddh^ntas. 
These 1 had great difficulty in procuring* and stiU greater in procuring 
men capable of explaining their contents. By perseverance I have suc- 
ceeded in gaining a limited acquaintance with their first principles^ 
Paring the last four or five .*jDaonths, I have availed myself largely of 
these, Biddhantas in te^hing not only the boys of the Sebore school* 
but ^80 adults* the joshis and brahmans of the town. 1 beg leave tp 
nss^ you, that in this short time I have succeeded in cofiS^aic^tiDg 





in of 

store real knchvledgfe and tnfbrmaiton than I have idone is ^ 0 ; 'piweifiMi 
ten years of m)r Indian life. 

A few days ag'o, the boys of the Sehore school and ^le joshta add', 
btdhmans above mentioned, were examined by me in the presence of' 
Captain Winfibld and Dr. Inolis, of this station, and Mr. MacI^Oia; 
Assistant to the Agent to the Governor General at Jabbalpnr. 1 con^ 
iideatly appeal to these gentlemen to pronounce whether the acquisi- 
tions of the students were not, considering the time devoted to the 
study, perfectly astonishing. 

13th. It may be thought that I am here advocating too exclusive an 
attention to scientific education and the abstract sciences. 1 feel as- 
sured, however, that this will prove our shortest course also to moral 
improvement. Till the situation of the countries spread wer the face 
of the globe is known, what credit can our histories gain; what im- 
pression can they make on men's minds ? They may as well relate to 
nations existing in the moon. Till conviction of the truth of the Sid- 
dhantic system, as to the size and shape of the earth, is felt, the popular 
absurdities of the Pur£nic cosmogony will nevtT be abandoned. I rest 
not merely on my own opinion and * experience ; I adduce ihat of an 
institution founded by a* society, whose labours for the improvement of 
India have been most useful and exemplary. I allude to the Ameri- 
can Mission’s Seminary at Jaffiia, in Ceylon, in the 2nd page of whose 
3rd triennial report, published in 1833, it is stated. that an examina- 
tion of the Puranic system of geography and astronomy, compared 
or rather contrasted with the Copernican system, has been attended to 
with greater interest, and been productive of more obvious advantages, 
than almost any other branches of study. 

The Professors of this establishment, however, do not seem to have 
been aware of the existence of the Siddhantas ; or to have known litat 
Bha'bxak A’cha'rta had already spentthe wholeforcc of his science and 
ridicule in exposing the absurdities and impossibilities of the Puflnic 
system. What European, gifted with the utmost tact and wisdom, 
with the most intimate knowledge of the native character, their tsad» 
toms, beliefs and languages, and the highest flow of eloquence in the 
nsc of them, can, by appeals to reason, by arguments and proofs, hope to 
work upon an ignorant and prejudiced people any effect compared to 
that which may be produced by a dexterous use of its blind and pre. 

judiced veneration for authority ? , ^ 

14th. I may here quote another instance of the practical service^ 
rentlv rendered to me in roy official capacity* I was officiatit^ to 
tofitical Agent at Kotah. by these SiddhAntae, ^ The 
to the graind trigonometrical and othei* surveys; have always expert- 
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ever>^ part of India, the greatest obstmc^ns. in 
discha^e of tbeir. .duties, from the prejudices and ignorance of the 'Peor 
pie .and^ their native princes. At Kotah, no less ignorance and preju- 
dice had beeu displayed than elsewhere : so strong were the suspicions 
eidtertained by the late Raj Raua Mauhu Sinoh, of the designs of the 
British. Government, when Captain Paton, the Deputy Quarter-Master 
‘General at Nimach, entered his territories to survey certain roads, Sic* 
and so reiterated his objections in reply to the Agent, Captain Ross's 
assurances, that the last-mentioned officer was at length obliged to 
request Captain Paton to withdraw. Whilst atKotah. I received orders 
from Government, desiring me again to use my influence with the R£j 
. Ran^ to prevent all further obstructions. Upon this, I sent for Vaij- 
na'th, the astronomer above mentioned, and for the Raj Rana’s joshi, 
And found no difficulty, by the help of the 33rd verse here quoted, and 
others treating more at length on the subject, in satisfying them of 
our real object. They equally soon procured for me an intimation 
from the R^j R^u*^, that liis co-operation would in future be readily given 
to the officers deputed to survey his territories. 

15th. From the arguments and facts above recorded, the natural con- 
clusion appears to me to be, that it will be our wisest course, at the 
same time that we aflbrd every encouragement to the study of English 
by those who are likely to find use for it, or have leisure and talents to 
prosecute it with effect, to give every encouragement to the study of 
the Siddhdntas ; and to the explanation of theii contents, first to the 
jyotisLis, whose profession is founded on the principles given in them, 
and through them to all their flocks. Where is the native of India, 
however poor, who is not constantly consulting his jyotishi ? 

I would therefore recommend that no time be lost in giving to the 
world the best printed editions of the Siddh^inta Siromani of Bha's- 
KAK A'charya, including the Goladhy^yu, or Treatise on the G]o1>es,Hnd 
the treatises on Algebra and Trigonometry ; of the Surya-Biddhanta, 
and of that of A'kya Bha't, with Prithudak's commentary, the autlior 
who maintains the diurnal though not the annual revolution of the 
earth. 

The Graha L^hava (wlxich, as far as my inquiries extend, seems to 
be in almost universal use over the greater part of India,) will perhaps 
be even of more use tlian the Siddh^ntas, if accompanied by the most 
excellent and rational commentary of Malla'ui. Almost all these works 
contain a chapter on the construction and use of the globes. These 
the natives at our colleges should be encouraged to construct accord- 
mgly, and to compare and contrast them with our globes, without 
which no school or college in India ought to be. My own pandit and 



the hrChttmhti Sehoie, who have beoofne . 

and our aystem, aU express the utmost anxiety to get glohitt If 
in Hiad{« convinced that they will prove to others as titsy ^ 

in their own case, the readiest means of demonstfatitig to 

truth. , ' * Y 5 

16tli. It is strange and deserving of remark, that though, astrdnhai^^’^^ 
is the science which has been most cultivated by the Hindus, and httt ^ 
most attracted the notice of the learned in Europe, and. as above shewn* ** 
is also best calculated to promote the work of education, still not S 
singie standard, or indeed any work whatever on this subject, has 
been printed in India. From Mr. Lushingtom’s History of the Cal- 
cutta Institutions, it appears in pp. 126, 127, that in the Governments 
Sanscrit College the Jyotisha Shdstra is not even emhrac^ in the 
course of study pursued there. It surelv has incomparable advantages 
over the Hindu systems of Logic, Rhetoric, Prosody, and even over 
Law and Grammar, as far as education is concerned, essential though 
the last mentioned be. So entirely have we neglected the study of 
late years, that Profcbsor Schlboul (as I observed from a late number of 
your Journal) takes credit to himself for being the drst to expound to 
the European scholar, the method used by the Hindus in their astro- 
nomical work«, of expressing numbers by symbolical words. You seem 
inclined to give to the learned Professor great credit for having unra- 
velled this mystery in the absence of native pandits. It is by no 
means my wish to detract from the merits of the learned Professor { 
but surely when every astronomical work is accompanied by a commen- 
tary. explaining in plain language, and also in figures, the symbolical 
expressions of the text, little credit is claimable for unravelling a mys- 
tery already made plain. Under these circumstances, it is by no 
means strange, that MeBsr«». Colkbrookb, Davis, Bbntlbt. and JoNhs, 
thought it unnecessary to offer any explanations on a method at fimt 
sight so mysterious, but so palpable on referring to the commentary 
which almost invariably accompanies the text. 

1 7th. But to return to the subject in hand, it seems to me most 
sirable, that the books above-mentioned should be published without 
delay ; at present revered though they are, they are exceedingly d®-. 
cult to be procured. Any gentleman moderately conversant with" 
Sanscrit, and with the elements of the science of astronomy* will, ijf 
ho have leisure, readily master all they contain in a very few 
months. This accomplished, how largely will hifii powers of sv^ierhl- 
tending the work of education, and especially that of trand[ati<m« )|»e 
augfiSantedl 1 trust that not a few of the many atdeat friends of eiluu 
cation wiB avail themselves of the advantages to be derived from these' 

2 V 



■'^wrlcs ^gitre to'the native ' iH 

the v^riaeii&r langn^es* ’widi such eomelians^ 
and additlbn^/ as mil place the Hindus at nnce in 
of ^1 the recent discoveries of Europeans. At no place have^^Oi^ 
^jdementalry scientific Vrorks bben translated and printed than at 
'hay, chiefiy under the superintendence of the late zealous and aiocoiii^ 
pliished Secretary to the Bombay Education Society, Majo]^.;Gaoni3a 
Jaavis of the Engineers ; hut the usefulness of his labours is much de- 
tracted from, by his omission to make use of the terms, and mathema- 
tical ^phraseology, perfectly well understood by scientific Hindus, if not 
by brkhmans generally, and by substituting others of his own coining, 
which must he wholly unknown to them. The term Sparsha Rekhd, 
i(for the tangent,) and several others for lines, &c., which the Hindus 
have never used or known, are in themselves highly appropriate and 
nnohjectionahle . 

18th. I now beg to draw your particular attention to the original 
extracts, which appear to me most curious, and calculated to prove to 
others as it has done to myself, most valuable and useful. 

In the first three vertcs Biia 'skar A cha’rta, after stating the earth to 
be a sphere poised in space, exposes in a most rational and forcible man- 
ner, the Puraiiic doctrine of its being supported by the grand serpent 
Sbeslia, or any material thing. 

In the 24th and 25th verses, our author shews, that he had got a 
glimpse of the true nature of attraction and gravity ; he then proceeds 
in the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th verses, to expose in his own way (not 
altogether philosophical), the Jain articles of belief, that the earth is 
perpetually falling in space, and that there are two suns, two moons, 
and two sets of constellations. 

In the ^th, 31st, and 32nd verses, by a very rational argument, the 
modern Bifihmanical belief of the earth’s ilatness is exploded ; he ridi- 
cules the idea of their immense mountain of gold, called Merd, and 
accounts for the apparent fiatness of the earth. 

In the 33rd, 34th, and 35th verses, he gives succinct general directions 
for the measurement of an arc of the meridian, and thence deduces the 
real magnitude of the earth, deriding the absurdity of the dimensions 
alleged in the Purina. 

In the 36th verse, he shews such a limited knowledge of geography,, 
as would entail a whipping on any boy of eight years of age in Europe ; 
but in thb three last verses, he shews that he, 800 years ago, had sufch 
a perfect knowledge and conviction of the consequences resulting from 
admitting the spherical form of the i^ith, viz. of thb exis^pe pf 
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the lupnJ princea of 

. or erea hnt three hundred yeera j 


r^hich^ they were sending our earliest philosophers to thc^dur^'^"' 
^ 4:9th. X take this opportunity of informing the public of the e^ti 
of amative .observatory at Kotah, or rather of a valuable coUec^ioh ^ 


astronomical apparatus, made by the late Mahdrdo Uhmaid Sikoh; 
.posited on one of the bastions of the citadel, fitted up for their 
tdou. This {y>paratus consists of a very splendid and large armilla^ 
sphere .: of the celestial and terrcstial globes, dials, gnomons, and aL|p 
the Baj Yafitra, or astrolabe, borrowed from the Musalm^ns about 256 
or 300 years ago. The axes of the globes are fixed at an elevation of 
24^ 30^, the supposed altitude of the North Polar Star at Kot£. Bat 
Xhe latitudes given by tbe native astronomers, for all the- princip^ 
cities of R£jput£n4 and M4lwa, are under-rated by about 40' ; that of 
Kotah is, I believe. 25® 10'. The authority of Bha'skau A'cha^kta has led 
to this error. In the 34th verse here quoted, the latitude of Oujain is 
stated at of 360®, which would give just 22® 30'. Tins accordingly 
is always stated by Native Astronomers as its latitude, and when I have 
stated the result not only of Dr. HuNS'Ea's but also of the celebrate 
Raji Jay Singh’s more accurate observations (vide voL vi. Asiatic R<5- 
searches) ; this verse has always been quoted to me to prove their 
assertions. 

The Mah£rao*s collection contains also a Tiiriya Yantra. or quadrant » 
with a radius on one side of 30 digits, and linear rectangular intersec- 
tions, rising from each digit, representing their whole canon of sines, 
cosines, and versed sines adapted to this radius. From the Maha- 
rao’s astronomer I procured a copy of the Sanscrit treatise bn 
the quadrant, called thd Yantra ChintHmani, by Chakradhaka, son of 
Sri W am an a, containing directions for tbe construction and use of 
the instrument, with the mathematical proofs and demonstrations o| 
all the many problems which may be worked by it. Tbe reverse side 
of this quadrant contains the sighs and degrees of the ecliptic, and an 
hour circle, with an index- hand by which you are enabled to tell at 
once the lagna (or horoscope), that is, the exact point or star of Ae 
ecliptic, rising in the horizon at any given time. 

I am unable at the present moment to fix the date of th^ worh!,^dt 
I am inclined to think that it is not of a much more ancient date than; 
the astrolabe, and that it, like the astrolabe, has been borrowed 
the Musalmdns. I 

To the European public, translations of this and the 
alluded to in this letter, would be highly curious and 'higldy ^ 

To enable us to communicate our greater knowledge in t&e mim&a 
2 u 2 



tP69A of, ihi^ 9/bjdj lOf them mmkd seem iso os 

k dae eomtxiaxid df iileir mathematical modes of expressioit^ I Whei^ 
hope, that some persons better c|Tui!ified than myself, may be indiio^ ||(i: 
undertake the ta^ of translation, t do not refuse the tasjl$;$ 
confess my present incompetence, from my own ]imite4 c€ 

mathematics, to understand and follow the anthers of these leasned 
works in their mote abstruse calculations ; and the never-ceasing pres* 
sure of arduous and ^responsible public duties, prevents ^my devoting 
such time to the study as would better qualify me for the duty. . It 
would be unjust in the public to expect, and imprudent in mi to promiSB 
much ; what I can, 1 will do. . But the public may with much justice 
turn their eyes upon those men of science at the head of our schools, 
colleges, and literary institutions now scattered over India. To a Mill, 
a Yates, a Tytler, a Sutherland, a Thoresby, and many other 
distinguished scholars of this Presidency, and to the two Jervisbs 
of the Engineers, and to many gentlemen of the Scotch and 
AtMrican Amissions, so much distinguished for their labours in the cause 
of education, on the Bombay side of India, the task would be easy ; I 
hope it will not be declined. 


Extract from Bhdskar Achdrya's Treatise on the Globes. 

ii ti 

Verw 2lBt. This sphere of the earth, formed of thg five elementary principles, 
via, earth, air, water, the ethereal atmosphere, and fire, is perfectly round, and en« 
odmpassed i» the orbits of the moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn ; and 
lastly, by diat of the constellations. It has no material supporter, but stands 
fijced in air by its own inherent fbroe. On its surface, all living and inanimate 
objects subsist throughout, as well titans, as human beings, gods, as well as 
daityus. 

ysfirs 

Vmp a2ai. It« «ur«Mse i* bmpread on all aides sdth namberless noni^iaiis 
tad groTes, towna and buildings, as the bnlb of the flower of the Kadamb tree ia 
covered with filaments without number. 

^ t»«HT fvniC fVSr i»A» a - - 

Verse 23rd. Let it be admitted, that tbia earth is support^ b, 

“Wa^ or UAng creature, a^ fbr the anppdrt of that, « tecemd ^^poctw*^ 



l^e tbealwttrdity. of ui ixtitfn^iaaMe fiaoees^pa, : if fodaoipd Ip 

sdf^sapport in that which yon place the last qf the eerie/i, I woiil4 

admit the same power in the earth itself ^ the first of the series ? for the eat^Clil. 

one 6f the fiSrifis of the eight-fold divinity. 

’VSiwmimaSrv ShrsT firaT^fiif: S ^rftfarwRWPr t 

iiw^iST ^ ^ ftlW -w ^«nw! n *1, 

Verge 24t1i. As heat is the inherent property of the sun and of fire ; os eplfi 
of the ihOon, fiiiidlty of water, and hardness of stones ; os the air is volatile, anC 
earth is immovahle, and as other^^wonderful (oh ! how wonderful !) propmc^dh^ 
belonir *0 things : — ’ 

vnfn ^ Wmir thM ^ ii u 

Verse 25th. In like manner, the power of attraction is inherent in this gltol^ 
of earth. By this inherent power, any thing heavy projected into the air ie at- 
tracted down to it. The thing so projected appears to be falling of itself ; but hk 
fact, it is in a state of beinp drawu dottmwards by the earth, , If, with the Jung 
you suppose the earth to he perpetually falling in space, in what direction, 1 aak^^ 
yon, is it falling ? Above and below and all around the ethereal expanse is equally, 
outspread. 

ai THE^ ’ncPji %ntr; ii n 

Verse 26’th. That the earth is poised in space, and without support, the full- 
est assurance is felt from beholding the revolutions of the circling constoUationa ; 
but the Jains maintain, that it is perpetually falling downwards in space ; resting 
the proof of this assertion on the fact, that all heavy things naturally fall down- 
wards, and that the earth is the heaviest of heavy visible things, 

t(T ti wiin i 

Verse SSEu The Jains and others likewise maintain, that there are two smtSy. 
and twoj^ons, and also two sets of constellations^ which are ming in conatiiit v 
alterm^on. But to them I give this appropriate answer. , ^ 

wrm ijnr g- TVrfii w ^ ^fw ii ii 

r Verse 28th. Let it be admitted, that the earth is falling downwards in spn 4 to| 
but O Jain, dost thou not see that every heavy thing projected into space, couMg 
back again to, and overtakes, the earth ? How then can your idle piropoidtion 
hold good ? If true, a heavy thing once projected into air would keep at uil' fili- 
form distance from, but never overtake, the eacth. ' 

■ft? w»r em i 

Verse 22th, Wha,t can I aay to your folly, O Jain, 'who' without d%^t or ^ 
supposest a double set of constdlaliona, two suns, and two moosm? 
nolfit times see the circunipolar stars revolving round the polar filay^ 
famhfioj^light ? . ^ ^ 







■ wfiE iwnnft- ;. • 

, Verse 3&th. If tkis bleesed earth were like the aurfiioe of alotdcln^glese'aa eic< 
tended plane, why should not the ana, eTOn when removed to a distaaoe 
ekirth, as at niglit, (the Vurdns assert that it revolves in a hariaoxdal .t^cAe,' as4l 
does when seen from the poles,) still be visible in every part of ' its r^yeliitaait ^ ^ 
men, as well as to the .gods 

Om t a ra wi i f%w»r^sn^jt: 

^s^jTO ^ '«r ii nv h 


Verse 31st. If (the intervention of) Merti causes night, why is not this tnoim- 
tain, when between us and the sun, visibly developed to our eyes ? Juet it be 
granted that this MerCi is, as is stated in the Purdns, sitpated to tbe north, praj 
tell me why should the sun ever rise at all iu the south, as it does when it has 
southern declination ? 

^ ^nrqftN: ip»rn! ftnrrt i 

«n^r ?r5i ^ ii ii 


Verse 32Qd. The fact is, that one hundredth part of the circumference of tbe 
earth is or may be assumed to be a plane. The earth is an excessively large body; 
a man is immeasurably smaller ; and hence it is, that to him, as he stands on its 
surface, tbe whole earth has the appearance of being a plane. 

^ ii 

Verse 33rd. The measurement of the circumference of tbe earth is easily and 
correctly ascertained by the simple rule of pri»portidn,in this way — there is a town 
situated to the south ; you are residing iu another lying due north of it ; ascer- 
tain the distance between the two, and the difference of their latitudes ; then say 
if the number of degrees (difference of latitudes) give this distance, what will the 
whole circumference of 3b0 degrees give ? 

arfV'ST^ wtti. i 

fts II II 

Verse 3<4th. Oujain, for instance, is ascertained by calculation to be distance 
from the equator, where there is no latitude, part of the whole circumference 
of the earth — this distance multiplied by 16, will be the measurement of the cir- 
cumference of the earth : what reason then is there in asserting such an immense 
magnitude of the earth ? 

'S9«Tiif}r wyfir wVi«,«ir%»n'ii«ifX«* Pr i 

»«r ar^ « c a««^yHi v ii mf<BTr»y^arT inn. ii 


Verse 35thl By assuming as true this circumference thus ascertained, the cal- 
cudatidns of the position of the moon’s cusps, the conjunctions of the planets, 
eclipses, the times of the rising and settiag of the planets, and the lengths ^f the 
shadows of the gnomon, and the like, correspond with the observed facta. By 
assuming any other circumference, no such Correspondence Is found to 
T^e truth of the above-mentioned meaSurenient of tbe earth is thus plainly esta*' 
hfishod by the law of ** rule and exception” set forth in the ^^yiya Shhstri: 



<^hrt %Ti^m wtir if^ ti 

Yerie S^tlu Xi^nki is situated ia tba middle of this globe ; Yiuukothc 
«ted to ttie eaat of it ; to the west is Eome or Rotaaka Patau ; the city of SUiidJ 
dhai^ur is ou the opposite side of the globe to that of Lankd. Sumerd is siti^^ 
to the north, on the North Pole, and Baravauala to the south, at the South 
’fTfiYT^T^Y^^ rnf^ wxfk i 

trefiT i^T ^ ^ TOTt: uItot: 11 1 1 

Verse 37th. These six places are situated at a distance of one-fourth part of 
the eartb*s circumference, each from its adjoining one ; so say those who are 
acquainted with tiie globe. At Merfi the various classes of the gods and pu^e 
spirits have their abodes : at Baravanala, at the South Pole, are situated the 
ddenccs of all the evil spirits. 

HwrTnmnwrsnrw v i 

V f»iw 5^ ih.b n 

Verse 38th. A man, on whatever part of the globe he is placed, thinks the 
earth to be under bis feet, and that he is standing upright upon it ; men placed 
at the distance of 30 degrees, or one-fourth of the earth's circumference, from 
each other, fancy each other to be standing as it were at right angles to each other. 

vtm»?^sjTT5r afkifiR: i 

^ Tnnnj il ii 

Verse 39th. Those who are placed at the distance of half the earth's circum- 
ference from each other, are antipodes each to the other, and fancy each that the 
others have their heads turne<^into directions exactly opposite, in exactly the 
way, as a man beholding his shadow on the bank of a river. 

But neither do those who are standing at right angles to each other, nor those 
with their heads turned into directions opposite to each other, feel any difficulty 
in maintaining *their several positions. They stand as perfectly at ease in their 
respective positions, as we do here. 

[We have had much pleasure in giving insertion to Hie above article, in the 
sentiments of which we entirely concur. While we endeavour to push our own 
systems of instruction and science in this country, we are too apt to spurn and 
decry the literature, the science, and even the languages of the east, as if they were 
not only incapable of imparting the smallest particle of knowledge, virtue or truth, 
but incapable also of improvement by engrafting upon them the new growth of 
western knowledge, which has sprung ahead of the Asiatic and elder stock only 
within the last century or two. Were the moralist to follow Mr. WtLiciwaaK'n 
example, he could doubtless produce from the mental philosophy of the ICiudua 
parallel maxiips for most of those in our own moral code ; — the selection of thei^e 
-—their separation from the dross of the ancient schools i — ^aud their presenm^on 
to pt^ls in this form, would doubtless work the same wonders in moral edudiu 
ilion, as has the Siddhinta system in the astronomical classes of Mr. 

We trust this gentlemau, evidently qualified by taste as by ability for Hie task,,' 

^aw th? Bngliab reader with a full translation of the iStremant. The 
foroiulfB of the Siddh^nta have been fully made known to us, but not 
ments and reactions with which they are accompauied. — Bn.] 


Vlll. — €htth^Lanii ’ Shells of lit^a. By Lieut. Taos. HuttciKj $7<;^ 

Reft. N. I. 

[ Contiaued ^om the 26 Ui No. of the Journal. } , , 

1 h«ve the pleasure to inform you of the discovery of a fevt more 
cies of Land Shells, made daring a hurried trip between Nemuck and 
Mhow, in the month of December last. 

26. The first is a species of Cyclostoma. 

Ammal — ^furnished with two cylindrical tentocula ; eyes black, and 
placed at the exterior base of the tentacula; there are also two blackish 
points at the summits of the tentacula, which have the appearance 
of eyes ; head very long, proboscidiform, and emarginate. The eyes 
causing a thickening of the tentacula. Colour pale brown>: skin 
transversely wrinkled like that of a leech. 

Shell — with five whorls ; spire prominent ; whorls rounded : the su- 
tures well defined ; colour of the shell above varying considerably in 
different specimens ; some being of a purplish brown, others brown, 
and some nearly white — this appears to be owing to the degrees of 
exposure to the sun. which the individuals may have undergone, as 
well as age. The colours are laid on in short crooked lines, trans* 
versely ; alternately a brownish and a whitish stripe, very minute. 
The under side is white. Aperture circular, margins united and more 
or less reflected. Umbilicus well defined, discovering the three prevL 
ous whorls. Operculum calcareous. Diameter half an inch. 

Found buried at the roots of grass growing beneath low shrubs in un- 
cultivated plains between Nemnch and Mbow. 

27. Caeocolla— — ? 

Animal — unknown. 

Shell — ^wbite with a purplish band longitudinally placed on the body 
whorl above. Aperture oval and obliquely transverse. Umbilicus 
discovering the previous whorls — ^margins of the mouth reflected and 
interrupted on the body whorl, a thin plate interposing. Diameter 
about five and half or six lines i aperture longer than broad. 

With the exception of the more contracted and obliquely transverse 
aperture of the present species, it would appear almpst identical with 
the shell described by me, as a doubtful Cyclostoma (No. 2) in the 26th 
No. of the Journal. Specimens of both were buried together. 

Found in uncultivated plains, buried in the earth at the roots of 
coarse grass; — between Nerouch and Mhow.- — I found no opercnlam, . 
28. IIelix — ^ , 

.dnima/— with four tentacula, the ^perior pair longest, and bearing tits 
eyes at the summits-*— colour freckled brown* — Foot long and rather 
tapering posteriorly. 



isiH’ij. ' * 

six whorls, ^ohose, Imd tpiie hod;^ wh^l 
efportioii of tho shdL ^ . 

In the living animal it is mottled with pide brown and blade, from 
thinness of the shell rendering the oolonrs of the animal visll^ 
but when dead, wholly of a dull white :— spire very little raised above ! , ■ 
the whorls ; aperture lunated, margins aente; diameter 9 lines, 

The animal stops up the mouth of the shell with a hard calcareous oper« 
culum, but which is only temporary, not being attached to the body, 
Found buried in the earth with the foregoing beneath shrubs, in un*, 
cultivated grounds, between Nemuch and Mhow. 

29. HBLtX-— — , 

Animal — with fohr tentacula, the superior longest and bearing the eyes at 
their summits ; foot elongated and rather truncated posteriorly ; 
colour pale yellowish brown. 

Shell — ^with six whorls ; spire moderately raised above the plaue of the 
whorls ; colour sandy*; diam^er, half an inch. 

Found with the preceding. 

These two specimens appear to be true Helices. — Unlike the species 
No. 3, described in the 26th No. they have no tentaculiform processes 
on the right side, playing over the surface of the shell when the ani- 
mal is in motion, nor have they the fleshy hook on the tail. 

The shell of the species which I formerly described with a mark of 
doubt as a Helix, is very like in form and general appearance to the 
present species. No. 29 : but the polish of the shell is very superior 
to this last. 

30 . Achatina ? 

Animal — unknown. 

Shell — with 10 whorls ; pale sandy brown ; spire obtuse ; cylindri- 
form ; aperture longitudinal, subovate, right lip edged ; piUar 
smooth, straight, and truncated at the base; length, 1 finches, 
smooth and shining. 

Found buried in the earth, foot foremost, at the roots of shrubs, iu un- 
cultivated grounds, between Nemuch and Mhow. 

Among these shells, I coidd observe no partiality for any particular 
aspect, nor any thing to confirm the opinion which I formerly hazarded, ' 
of this being one of the habits of the Land Shells. Nevertheless, 1 , nm ' 
still inclined to retain that opinion, because the circumstance may hdU 
good with regard to those species which are more particularly found 
rocky situations, and where the hot winds, striking throughout 
day against the rocks, would of necessity impart a great and 
powering degree of heat to the retreats these aninihls, 




fjiried in the eitfth-^ while the other hand/ the ffpeciee, «^hich I 
have here endeavoured to deaeribe, inhabiting wide and dat jdaiaw, 
ai'e under no necessity of placing a farther barrier between them- 
selves and the wind, than that which is afforded by the earth. Jn 
which they lie toiri>id, in as much as meeting with no obstrnetinn* 
the scorching blast sweeps rapidly over the hardened surface, with- 
out penetrating sufficiently deep, or at least with sufficient power to 
cause any injury or inconvenience to the animals buried some 6 or 8 
inches deep, and protected by the branches of the dwarf sbrubs be* 
neath which they are found. 

Of these shells, I shall take an early opportunity of forwarding speci- 
mens. 


IX . — Account of the Bearded Vulture of the Himalaya, By the same, 

I know not if this magnificent bird has yet been recognised by or- 
nithologists as an inhabitant of the lofty luouulain ranges of Thi- 
bet, and I liave therefore little hesitation in recording the fact. 
A specimen sadly torn and mutilated by insects was a short time 
since pointed out to me as a Golden Eagle (Aqulla ehysUetos) , from 
the hills, and having often before seen those noble birds both 
living and in museums, I paid no attention to it at the time. — 
On an after occasion, when the specimen was thrown away as useless, 
I happened accidentally to cast ray eyes on it, and saw at a glance 
that it was not a Golden Eagle. A suspicion of tlie truth at the 
same time crossing my mind, from the circumstance of the black 
beard, which in this bird is so conspicuous, being still a very pro- 
minent feature, notwithstanding the ruinous state of the specimen, 
accordingly I took the skin home with me to examine at my leisure, 
and the following description is the result ; 

Gypkatus Uaubatits 

Length from the tip of the beak to the end of the tail 3 ft, 11 in. 
Beak, from the tip to the gape, 4 in. ; breadth from tip to tip of the 
expanded wings, 9 ft. 6 m. From the base of the upper mandi- 
ble ari^s a black stripe of short hairs or bristles, passing over each 
eye; and tuniing round the back of the head, where it joins the stripe 
from the opposite side ; the crown of the bead, which is much flat- 
tei^^ed, is covered with small whitish feathers ; but across these, run- 
ning longitudinally from the base of the upper mandible to the black 
wuich passes round the back of the head, is a black stripe of nar- 
row feathers. The chin, throat, back, sides, and forepart of tha neck ; 

.V. breast, belly, vesnt, thighs, and under tail coverts, deep femigin- 



011 ft ; ilNrkisift on theohin, throat, and fore^n^k, waiter 
atnd thigitft.-^A band or collar of dark bro^n ieatbi^ft lusrosift tbo 
bottom of the knee* joining the black on the back* aud..th^' 
forming a ring round the neck— back* scapulars* greater and leso^ . 
tpring ooverts, brownish black ; the shafts of the feathers white, 
wards which the webs also grow lighter — upper-tail coverts and 
the quills of the wings and tail, greyish, or ashy black. -^The 
first quill of the wing is 3J inches shorter than the second, aud the 
third is the longest. — Tail feathers twelve in number, and gradually 
decreasing in length from the centre to the outermost ones, fornij* 
ing a w^ell- marked wedge. 

Beak, feet, and claws faded to yellowish horn, the original colour 
not ascertainable. 

The nostrils are entirely concealed beneath the jet-black bristles which 
stand forward over them, and which are a continuation of, or rather 
take their rise from, the ])oiul: whence springs the black stripe which 
j ^passes over the eyes. — At the angle of the lower martdible is a bunch 
/'?Jof long black bristles, diverging and hanging UDwn like a beard,— -The 
^ beak is straight from the base to the end of the cere, which is very thih, 
and it then rises into an arch, and curves strongly to the point. — Legs, 
short and feathered to the toes ; outer and hinder claws, the largest ; 
the inner one about half their size. — ^All moderately hooked, and much 
worn at the points. 

In all other respects it appears to agree accurately with the descrip- 
tion given of the Bearded Vulture in the ** Gardens and Menagerie 
of the Zoological Society/' 

This specimen will be found to differ from the bird there figured in the 
following particulars: — The Bearded Vulture is stated to have the 
upper part of the head of a dirty white," while in mine there is a 
black line across the white ; this however might lead one to suspect 
the bird to be a young one, although the rest of the plumage does 
not appear to differ from that of the adult bird, showing no signs of 
the “ white spots, or spots of a lighter shade, scattered over the 
back and v^ings," as alluded to in the work above-mentioned. 

Again, it is said to have “ the first quill-feather of the wing nearly 
equal to the second *and third, which are the longest," &c.~In tUy 
bird, the first quill is 3^ in. shorter than the second, which is ' a ‘ 
quarter of an inch shorter than the third ; the third quill being 
quently the longest, and the fourth nearly equal to the secqnd. 

This last character is perhaps a strong reason against euppo%icfg( 
twb birds to be identical, and together with the different 
the head and the ring on the neck, may go far to eatabliah it ae a 
2x2 ^ 



■ ’ff jf' ' ■■ . r.'nfdok 

new specied : but of this nolbittgiposittve csn te s^iii wtS soi^«/ otni- 
thologist on a visit to the hills may be fortunate entwigh tO iheet «^li 
the living bird, and have an opportunity of proving either the iden- 
tity or distinctness of the species by observing tho changes of pi^umage 
from youth to maturity — in the mean time, I have noted it down with a 
mark of doubt, as the Bearded Vulture of authors. 

Memuch, 2l5^ Feb. 1&34. 


'yi,*^Proceeding8 of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday » the 5th November, 1834. 

Dr. J. TvTfiEW, Senior Member, present, in the chair. 

The Beport of the Committee of Papers upon the list of names, proposed 
at the last meeting as honorary members of the Society ^^i^was submitted, 
when the following were balloted for and duly elected. Mkkhara Menq, 
uncle to the king of Ava; Professor Heebek, M. Klaproth, and Prof. 
Rosen; Sir John Hersohell, Prof. Buckland and Col. Svkbs. 

Read, letters from the Secretaries of the Royal Society, tlie Royal Asia, 
tic Society, and the Geological Society, acknowledging the receipt of the 
I7th and 18th vols. of the Researches. 

Also, from Professor Sedgwick, and from Mr. Aikin, Secretary of the So- 
ciety of Arts, expressing thanks for the second part of the 18tK vol. As. Res. 

Read a letter from Col. J. Stuart, Deputy Secretary to Government, 
Military Department, intimating that the Honorable Court of Directors 
have, in a recent dispatch, informed the Government that the suggestion of 
the Society regarding a supply of tubes and apparatus for boring, will bo 
attended to. 

[We have since heard that they are on board the Sir Edward Paget.3 

Read a letter from Captain R. Home, proposing on the part of his bro- 
ther* Col. Home and himself, to deposit in the apartments of the Asiatic 
Society, the valuable collection of paintings, books, and casts, belonging to 
the gall^ of the late R. Home, Esq, of Lucknow, in compliance with thq 
wish expressed by their father previous to his demise, that they should be 
preserved in some public institution in Calcutta, where they might be pro- 
perly attended to, and at all times open to public inspection. 

Resolved^ that the thanks of the Society be returned to Col. and Capt, 
Home for their most liberal offer, which they embrace with pleasure; and 
that suitable preparation bo immediately made for their recepticm. 

' [The coUectioh of pHiatings comprises the following 

Woman taken in adultery, by Dominichino, 6 R. 2 in. by 4 ft. 

CleopStra, Outdo, A ft. by 3 ft. 3 in. 

Crowning of Mary de Meilicis, Reubens, 6 ft. by 3 ft. 

it^ht Jesus, ditto, 4 ft. by 3 ft. , , - 

Sir WiUiain Jones, as a boy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


.|^r<id^US0B, Bwi«w,5ft. by.Bft^.Sm^ 

CuthBdralat Aiit^erp^9teiiiw>chtbelM«r, Sft.,9ni. by ^ift. lOii^. ; j . ^ 

Triumphal Arch^ (Titus’,) unknown, 5 ft. by 3 ft. $ in. , . r 

Gliat at Benares, t>aniel, 5 ft* by 3 ft. 4 in. 

2 Views in Venice, Canaletti. 

2 Views in Wales, Davies. ■ ' 

Head of an'Old Maft, on pannel, unknown. 

And the following Portraits :— Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
Wellesley, Lord TVlinto, Sir G. H. Barlow, Sir E. Paget, Sir W. Jones, dr. 
Fleming, Horace H. Wilson, Dr. Hare, the Nawab of Dacca, Col. Duff, Gen. 
Jones, and Dr. Laird. 

Tliey are now on their way down by water. The publip are not generally 
aware that the Museum and Library of the Asiatic Society are at all Umes open 
to visitors, between the hours of 6 a. m. and 4 p. M. None but membars of 
coarse have the power of taking books out of the rooms,] 

V Library, 

The following donations to tfee library were announced : 

Lt. A. Conolly’b Ovevland^ourney to India,— jtfrerenf erf F. 

JBejf. on the part qf the author. 

Dr. Baikiis’s Observations on the Neilgherry Hills,— W. ff. Smauit, 
the editor. 

M. Euobnb Bornouf’s Observations sur la partie de la Grammaire ooinpa» 
rative de M. F, Bopp, qtii se rapporte ^ la langue Zende, — by the author. 

Rev. W. D. CoNYBE vRE’s Report on the Progress, Actual State, and Ulterior 
Prospects of Geological Science,— fty ike author. 

Counsellor Joseph VoN Hammer’s German Translation of the Turkish Poet 
FazU’s Gut 0 Bulbul, with the original text in the Nashki character, — by tha 


translator. 

Annals of Literature of Vienna, Nos. 61, 62, 63, 64, — by the same. 

C. T* BEKfc’s Origines Biblic*, or Researches in Primeval History,— Jy Me 
author, 

ArcheBOlogia, the 25th vol. of the Traasactiona of the Antiqciarian 
by the Society. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xii. pt. 2nd, and Nov; I 
and 2, of its Proceedings, — by the Soctefy. 

Anniversary Address for 1834, by G. B. Greenoubb, President, and Prwceod- 
iuga of the Geological Society of London, Nos. 32, 33, 34, and 35, wilsh Indihinof 
vol. 1 . — by the Society. 

Journal Asiatique, No. 7§,i— 5y the As. Soe. of Paris, * Di 

The Indian Journal of Medical Science , — by the editors. ^ 

Meteorological Register for August and September, — by the Surveyor, 

reL , ,7 

Ditto, kept at Cawnpur, to the end of September, 1834 , — by Ge^. P^heh* . 
Thje following books were received from the London 
Labdner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Arithmetic, Manufactqre 
Middle Ages, 3rd vol. / t ^ 



^ C^municitHoht. ’ ^ V> "^'; 

■' '"'The Seisretary report€4 receipt of a continuatibfl of the lele Mr, 'OsoMpt 
Tbbbeok's manuscript jouraaH(Oaehmir to Cabal, May--^iine, 183^,} p^. 
seated by his brother Mr. Cu arlbs Thbbrck, who had at length recovered 
it through Mr. Fkasgr of Delhi. It is believed that other portions of hiis 
and of Moobcroft’s papers still remain up the country. Jtesolved, that the 
present portion be despatched forthwith to Professor W ilson, who is now 
engaged in publishing the former part of MooKCROi>'T*s Journals, on the 
part of the Society. 

A letter was read from the Baron Von Hammer, dated Vienna, Slst 
March, 1834, presenting a manuscript analysis and traiLslatiun in part of a 
rare and valuable Arabic work entitled ^ Mohit,’ by KUitib Ituiu\ 

<* After my return from Italy, where I found at Naples, in the year 1825, in the 
library of the Museo Borboulco, Klatib Rumi’s AfoAf/, arhicli contains a treatise 
on navigation in general, and that of the Indian seas in particular, I redoubled 
my commissions at Constantinople for this escceedingly rare manuscript, and was 
last year so fortunate us to purchase a copy of it. 

** 1 hasten to transmit some extracts to the Asiatic Society, which if they are 
thought interesting enough, I shall have great pleasure in continuing.'* 

An account of the overland journeys of the same Arabic author, M. VoN 
Hammer, ap|>earedia the first part of the Bombay As. Soc. Transactions, in which 
an allusion is made to the present work. (See also Orient. Mag. I. 233.) 

A letter was read from W. H. Wathen, Esq. Secretary to the Bombay 
Government, trausmittiag by order of the Higlit Honorable the Governor 
In Council, a copy of an inscription found on the Arabian coast at a placo 
called Hasan Ghorab, near Aden, together with a graphic description ofiha 
ancient fort, drawn up by Lieutenant Wellsted of the Indian Navy. 

paper will have an early place in the Jounial.j 
Read a letter from the Rev. J. Stevenson, on the subject of the Inscrip.. 
tions engraved on the excavated temple at Kiv H near P6uii, which he has 
succeeded in decypheriiig with the assistance of the alphabet of the Allaha. 
bad monument published in the Journal As. Soc. 

[This paper is inserted in the present number.] 

The continuation of Lieut. Foley's description of Ramree Island was 
received and read. 

Extracts of a pidvate letter to the Secretary, from Captain C. M. Wadb, 
Political Agent at Ludi^na, were read, enclosing a Memoir in French, by 
M. CouRf. an officer in the service of Mahardja Ranjit Sxnob, detailing 
his operations on several other Topes in the neighbourhood of that origi. 
nally opened by General Ventura ; one of them affording highly interest, 
ing results. 

Captain Ware also forwarded a letter from General Ventura himsdi; 
who, in continuation of his former important researches, has since collected 
upwards of ffve hundred ancient „ coins, which he iias entrusted to M. Ax*. 
LARA, for tbe Museum of Paris, politely offering their inspection and exa» 
mmation to the members of the Asiatic Society, as long as M« Aiduum wwf 
remain in the metropolis. 


.fM>aii8 1ft moift Jaxi^vier^derikii^r .ftftCf camp^ autre at V|ii* 

diepftft^e ^faire de^ nouVellei reclierchea. et 
nJi^s q^ue je savaui exister dans ces contre^s Ic^squ'uti coup de paraljreie 
i^er dans mes dispositions : alors i’envoyats mea gens k U dccouverte M 
aasez heoreuft de les voir retourner avec one collection de 1[>elles medaiiles |ft 
^na do remettre.au clter M. Wade qui vous' les> fcra parvenir, je le peiKae,/|:Nir 
lea fioins de M. Allard qui se rend A Calcutta incessamment : maiSf n*ajftnt '^^ft 
snr lea lieux ntoimfitire, jc ne puis accdmpagner ces medailles que de qftefi^^ 
liotes des endroits ou cUes out 6t6 trouv^ca.** 

Physical. “ > 

Foss^il shells, part of the foot of a tortoise, and various minerals, (inolud^ 
ing coal,) from Ramree, were received from Lieutenant Poley. 

A note to Lieutenant Archbold respecting the shipment of the niammf 
from Mocha was communicated. The Maldk»nl Pahr was to^hftve brought 
it, but the crew refused to keep it on board after it had been shipped*! ' 

A letter w’as read from Captain Cautley, dated Delhi, the 1 4th October, 
descriptive of the collection of fossil bones made by Seijeant Dean, from 
the Jumna, and stating, that^he w*as deterred from making further presen* 
tations to the Society’s mus^m, on account of the expence of conveyance 
from so great a distance. In reference to this ..uhject, it was moved by the 
Secretary, seconded hy Dr. J. Tvtleb, and Pesoh^d muimmmifiy, , 

TJiat Serjeant Dean be remunerated for the expences incurred by tim 
for the transmission of fossils from the Upper Provinces to Calcutta, and 
that the Society w’ill be happy to be at the further expence of carriage of 
any other fossils with which Serjeant Dean may have it in contemplation 
to favor the Museum, from the same deposit,” 

Captain Cautley’s letter gives the following additional particulars of the 
fossil bone deposit in the Sewdlik hills : and of the subterranean town at 
SehaU 

This is a favorable opportunity of reporting progress on the fossil discover 
riea of the lower hills (iSew&lik), which are going on even more flourishingly thft|i 
1 could have expected, considering that the only means of continuing the search 
dm ing the rainy months were in carting fragments of the rock from the deposit 
to my house. The fossils are even now not only nuiceruus, but rich in the remaias 
of a great varcity of species ; Saurian and Cbelonian, both Emys and Tryonin, are 
most abundant: of the Saurian, the teeth of two varieties correspond very closely 
with the existing Alligator (or magar of natives) , and the Gharial (or Otwial 
of naturalists) : there appears to be a third variety"^ of teeth of this order, as well as 
the jaw-bones of two of a smaller claw oflacertine animals, one specimen ofwhichis 
exceedingly interesting, consisting of the lower half jaw, with one cheek-tooth, Well 
fossilised. Of Mammalia, three families are very distinct, Solipeda, Khminftn'tilftf 
and Rodentia, the former in one solitary specimen of an incisor of some anithnl 
of the horse species, the second of a variety of teeth of deer, the third iff rats ; 
besides these, there are a great variety of teeth, which from Want of ^ixiierieh^ 
and want of hooks of reference, I am unable to recognise. Some honftiT'WQlftp^ 
'■about which, for the reasons above mentioned, I can say nothld^: 't:wo iqpftC^WjiCiiss 
ftf dsbeft* vertebrm, and some undoubted teeth of Squalns, or ftoine voraoi^ifpnedesf 



w>mt ide* of Uie, ^ #!7 eabinot l47iag AflMte , 

iogteftl reasons* whio^ muf hec^^ }» best reforred to. tbo^ 
retoatos already found in «o eboft a period mebea tU» diaeovery valnable. A farlSSr r 
search on the line of mountains, of which tbeSewiUk may be oonsidored tbecwstro^ , 
will^I have nodoubt, establish the fact of tlus existence of these remainfton the whole 
line, lieutenant DraaNO, of the Engineers, on a late visit to Nabutt, wat fortunate 
enough to meet with the stratum of marie or cley conglomerate on ,che north face- 
of the mountain upon which the town of Nahan stands ; the remains thefeio dieoo* 
vered, in my opinion, ideutjlfy it completely with the Bewdlik stratum, the position 
of both being similar and in juxtaposition with the calcareous sandstone. The 
fossils in the Nahun deposit, which Lieutenant Dytuans has introduced us to, 
consist of tortoise, saurian, mammalia, and hah, exactly of a similar description 
to those found at the Kalowdla Pass, the enamel equally perfect, and tibe more 
solid messes of bone as highly impregnated with (hydrate of) iron. Lieutenant 
Durajko’s discovery is of particular interest, fiom its having at once established 
the formation of the Nahun counecting link, as at this point the low line of 
mount:dns skirting the Dhera and Karda Dhuos, impinge upon the great liiiud* 
layan chain. Since the discovery of these fossils, I have visited the spot, and am 
satisfied of the identity of this formation with that of the Sewdlik, and have every 
reason to imagine that an active search will not oil, shew that a similar deposit 
exists on the Pinjore line of lower mountains terminating at Rdpar ; but that 
equal success may be expected ou the left of the Ganges ; as this is a mere notice 
of the progress of these interesting discoveries, it would be out of place to enter 
upon the matter geologically. — There is a tradition existing, of the remains of . 
giants having been discovered in the neighbourhood of the Pinjore valley, near 
a village named Samrota, the said giants having been those destroyed by the re« 
doubtable Ramchamo&a. 1 have lately seen a tooth and a fragment of a tusk in 
the possession of Lieutenant W. £. Bakbu of the Engineers, which were present* 
ed to him by the Nahun Kkj4, as the remains of giants, and found near the 
above village : Lieutenant Bakbb will take an early opportunity of sending you 
drawings of both these fossils, the first a very perfect tooth of an elephant, with 
the enamel of the flexures in the crown beautifully retained, the other the frag- 
ment of a small tusk, X imagine of an elephant also ; both of these specimens are 
completely aUicifled: and from the appearance of the matrix, small fragments of 
which are visible in the interstices of the tooth, it would appear to be sandstone, 
or indurated sand : to those people w'lo have time and leisure to visit Sumrota 
and the Pinjore valley, what a fine field is here opened out for interesting dis- 
eoveiiee of the newer organic remains. 1 think that the circumstance of the exis- 
tence of a deposite of tnis sort, either in or near tie Pinjore valley, is mentioned 
by Dow in hts History, from Ferishta ; the bones having been found in digging 
n canal, or in the coBstructioii of some work, where excavation was neces- 

* The passage in Dow^a Feristba is quoted in the appendix to Professtw, 

LAxrn’a note on the fossil bones itom Ava. As It is short, we copy be bc^s of its 
leading to further inquiries for fosaU^ in tbe Pii^ore valley. 

On the Ring’s return to the capital, in the month pf Rqjeb, 76^, {May, tSflh,) Im 
heard that in the vicinity of Perwiu', was a hill, out of which issued a striafli of wahsr 



"istfig PmeeiK^ ' '''" '' i0^ 

** SiMiM flaye hfiioe T iHU desfivtidh to tlie iowm nwre i«Uoff fWH BWmM^ ^ 

CireysiiiKsrft fa«ye pivYented a fair opportanify of rootiviiiim tlic wMUpaDif hAt 
there are a few more ioterestiiig ooina, one of them bearing a diatiact ineciiptlonir 
some rings, and a amall klal made of either eandstane or oofbpoailion : a grmdl 
qaantity of amall irregolor lumps of iron and slag hare been found, with eom 
move -arrowheads ’ 

Extracts of a letter from Capt. Edwaro Smith, Engtneers^were read, eat* 
plaining that he had been induced to postpone furnishing the list of the 
fossils from the Jumna, presented by him to the Society in Decemfier last, 
by having afterwards received further remains of the same kind in great 
number and vaiiety, which he is now preparing to dispatch. 

** Yon are I believe aware of the existence of fosstls in the Jumna, in a greater 
abundance than was at first supposed ; but 1 have, not with standing my own eg- 
peetationa to that effect, been surprised at the quantities that the last four or five 
months have produced, and the length of course of the river tbrougb which they 
are found. In the observations that have been made of the situations, only beds 
in which they have been lodged, there may be obtained some conclusions that the 
former less exact ocquaintancc witff tic place of deposit gave no evidence of. Some 
ot these specimens aie of such si^ that 1 shall have difficult v in finding an early 
conveyance for them, which however, I will look out for. I scarcely anticipated 
being able to add «o largely to those already in your possession ; there having 
this year been no works on the risci m parts containing fohsils. It was in de- 
scending the river, in March last, that searching on the banks I discovered those 
which an* in pieparation for you/* 

tliat emptied itself into the Setlej river, which the people called the Sursetti, and that 
beyond it was a smaller stieam denominated Selima. 

** It was stated, that if an eminence which intt evened between these streams were 
rut through, the waters of the Sursetti, falbuginto the smaller stream, would flow Ou 
to Sfinatn, passing by Scrhitid and Mausuipur, and that the supply of water would be 
perennial. “ 

“ On this information, the ICine (Fi.uoz) proceeded in that direction ; and causing 
fifty thousand labourers to be eollcctcd, he employed them in cutting through the 
mound or hill, so as to form a junction of the two streams. In this mound were 
found the bones of elephants and men. The bones of the human forearm measured 
3 gex, nr 5 feet 2 inches, in length. Some of the bones were petrified, others resegi- 
bled bone." 

We strongly recommend the canal thus cut by Fbuok Shah, five centuries ago, to a 
careful elucidation by Captain Cautlby. If it still exist, it must afford one of the 
best situatious for studying the direction and nature of the gravel deposits of the 
lower range, and pf their fossil contents. It is seldom that a geologist can eomaiaiid 
the aid of fifty thousand men to open a section of the Himalhyau strata to hia view* 

The fossil deposits of the north-east extremity of the great range are also well da*, 
serving of further examination. It was among the mutilated fragments of bone pro'* 
eared by Mr, Cox^bbrooke in Kooeh-behar, on the banks of the Brahmopiatea ri«ar« 
that Mr, discovered traces of the Antbraeptherium of CuviBB* It is saqsl 

probable that the** deelliities of the lower range in its entire length will affbrd Wf 
numerous tertiary fossil depositey when it comes to be explored,-— £p. 
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Mr. lioTi/B's S»oo»n> Part maintains its claim to tKe {iraiso ^t tita aofeiiiiLtSiiii 
jonroalir of Eitre^ bad pronounoed tt|kon his first. The intfodnotion e^tinhas litlli 
general observations on the geograpbioai and geological structure of the greatcdu^ 
of India, dratliring, for those portions, which he has not had an opjp^OrV 
tttuity of risitiog, his materials from Sykes, Cai-DEa, Hoi>oSon, Gan Ann, dec. and 
from XfuMSOiDT for the systems of mountains in central Asia. The drat -plate 
Also exhibits two geological sections of the Him^iayan range, and a sketch of the 
rocks from Shergdti to Rogondthpur ; the former we shall hereafter transfer to our 
pages when the introductory remarks, which break off at the 12th page, are complet- 
ed : the latter has Imen edready given in Mr. Everest's notes of a journey to Gha- 
Kipdr, (Gr^EAmwos, lii. 129.) 

The purely botanical portion of the work commences with the Rmuncukme^t nf 
which nearly a hundred species have been discovered in the Himalayas. Several of 
them are identical with those of other countries. TIm» Himalayan genera, with one 
exception, are exactly those enumerated by Ledebour as inhabitants of the 
Altai mountains : also, with exception of Hell^orus and Niffolla, which do not 
extend either eastward to the Altai or southward to the Himalaya, the same genera 
are enumerated by Meteb. and Biebeustein as indigenous to the ranges of Taurus 
and Caucasus. 

Our author's observations on the application of the plants of this family in the ^ 
Mgteria Medica of India are so valuable, that we need offer no apology for extractii^ 
them entire. We would willingly follow them up by his remarks on the otlmr natu- 
ral families DiUmiacetif Maffnoliacea, Anonacem, Monispermacoto, Bvrberidm, &c. 
but neither our limits, nor justice to the author would permit so extensive a 
robbery. No one who would be acquainted either with the oruameutal, the cultu- 
ral, or the medical qualities of the Indian Flora, can dispense with the possession 
of Dr. Roylk's highly valuable labours^ — labours which he is now ushering to the 
world at great expense to himself and without the same extent of patronage with 
. which the Honorable Company were wont in days of yore to encourage such, me- 
ritorious works in their servants. 

5* The Jtmuneulacotf form a very natural family, not only with respect to struc- 
• tupe and geographical distribution, but also in possessing the same aenaible pro- 
/pierties and modea of action on the human frame. This is owing to tiieir contain- 
ing in aR parts an acrid principle, waich Krapf ascertained to be neither acid nor 
alkaline, but of ao volatile a nature, that in most cases simple drying in the air, 
or infusion, or deeoetton in water, is sufficient to destroy it ; that its activity is 
Increased by odds, sugar, honey, wine, and spirits, and is only effectually destroy- 
ed, by water and vegetable acids. (FVe, Cotura. d^Hiato Nat, PAarm. vol. L p. 373.) 
Two vegetable alkalies, Delpia and Aconitia, the latter little known, are 
prpdnoed by the pkmta uf tliis family i if the acrid principle be always of the 
volatile nature that it is represented, the powerful effects attendant on-tbendmi- 
niatrjttitmf Of the root of Aconitttmftron even after it had been preserved ten y^a 
must be ascribed to the presence of some principle of a more permanent nature. 
According app&rieatlj to the proporidoa of thencrid principle to the r^t of f^e 
vegetable anbetance ^ or perhaps owing to the peculiar nature of the norhd principle 


.1SS4.] ItxmMaytm Mountains afi^ of iheFhfitf^K^kskadr *: ' 

in each, species, it is found that they act either on the system generally, or. in 
fereiMt degrees on particular organs. Thus several species of RaimtntmlMi are -nsed 
as rubefacients and vcsicatories ; while the roots of ZanthorMza^ Cbj»fta, and 
Hydrastis^ as tonics ; and those of Thalicirum. majus as a substitute fof^ rhubarb. 
Hellebore has long been known as a powerful cathartic, and Aconite as a no leas 
powerful narcotic and poison ; while some from the destructibleness of their 
noxious property by water hare been used as food. The Mahomedan physicians 
in India having derived their knowledge of drugs chiefly from Arabian authors, 
who translated from the Greek, it is not surprising to find such articles as 
borCi PtBony^ Lycoctonum^ and Slavesacre, all of which as well as others might 
be grown iu the Uim^layas, prescribed in every part of India, though the drug* 
gists, calculating upon the ignorance of both practitioners and patients respecting 
the true drug, generally substitute some which they consider an equivalent. Yet 
it is ifktercating to observe, that independent observation bus introduced into 
Indian practice several drugs from this family, to which the same ^operties are 
ascribed as in Europe. Thus Hanunculue aeeleratue is used as a vesicatory. The 
roots of Thalictrum fulioewn as a bitter in the cure of fevers — those of Aconi* 
turn heterophylhtm as a tonic, aad*of Aconittim J'erose, thongh a poison, as a nar* 
cotic iu rheumatism. Nigella eaiiea is alone cultivated iu India, as in most eas- 
tern countries, and continues iu the present day, as in the most ancient times, to 
be used both as a condiment and a niedictne. 

The celebrated Indian poison called Biab' or Bikh^ being referred by all authori- 
ties to Rantmculacece, requires to be noticed, though it woull not be easy, even in 
the present state of confusion of Indian Materia Mcdica, to And an article of 
which it is more difficult to give a satisfactory account, and of which, at the same 
time, it is so necessary that we should have a clear idea. The subject to be enter- 
ed into, with the detail which it requires, would claim a much greater space than 
can be allotted to it here : little more therefore can be done than to state the little 
that is known, and to urge observers, who may be favourably situated, to prose- 
cute the inquiry. 

Or. Buchanan first acquainted the European world with the existence of four 
kinds of Bikh. 1. Singya Bikh, 2. Biah or Bikh^ the poison. 3. Bikhmtt^ 
a powerful bitter. 4. Nirbisi ; also without deleterious properties. The first Dr. 

B. referred to a species of Smilax ; the author has had two species of Canvattaria^ 
called meetha-doodhyat and mohura^doodhya, represented to him as being of a 
poisonous nature. The three other kinds of Bikh Dr. B. refers to the genus 
CaltfiOf but for what reason it is difficult to discover, as the flower of the species 
he describes are without the characteristics of the genus ; and the plant, he 
allows, differs much in habit from Caliha paluetris. It may be supposed, there- 
fore, that he had only an opportunity of examining the flowers in a young state, 
and it is known that when be published his description, he was without his speci- 
mens. These are now in the Eust-Indian Herbarium, and have been all referred 
by Dr. Wallich to the genus Aconitum, The specimens of Caltha? Nirbieia and 

C. f Oodoa of Dr. Buchanan, appear to be Dr. Wallich’s while 

those of C. 7 Biehma^ his Aconitum palmatum, all evidently in a young stale, 
atkd without flowers or fructification. That the virulent poison, emphati^ly 
called Bisht i, e. the poison, is the root of Aopnitumferox^ admits, 1 think, of no 
donht. The root is brought down to the plains of India from the mountaiiis n\ktt% 
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tbiK plant is indigtenotis tbat It wtis produced by it was first learut by Br. 
Waliich in Nepal ; the fact was confirmed by Dr. OovANin Sirmore, andt^in^ 
formation communicated to the authdr on the same mountains was, that Bikh is 
the name applied to Aeonitum ferote and Meetha tetlia to the root, which, though 
a -violent poison, is occasionally used in medicine. It may further be stated, that 
the specimens of Acnnitum fwoas in the author’s Herbarium, have the fusiform 
roots attached side by side, black and wrinkled externally, and of a brownie 
colour internally ; they impress upon the fbngue and fauces a peculiar burning 
sensation, and increase the flow of saliva, as is described to be the case with tlie 
Bikh, They moreover exactly resemble the specimens brought in the Indian ba* 
xats, of Meetha telliOf in the author’s collection of Materia Medina. 

Both Drs. Buchakak audWALLiCH have mentioned the uncertainty and confu- 
sion existing in the names of Uie several articles of the Indian Materia Medica. 
This is no doubt true, and it therefore becomes more necessary to elucidate the 
subject, when such powerful drugs are sold and administered as remedies for 
disease. Considerable assistance will be derived in this labour, if, when consult- 
ing native works on the subject, we at the same time procure as many as possible 
of the drugs which are described. Without this no satisfactory progress can be 
made, as we have no means of ascertaining when the same drug is given in differ- 
ent parts of the country, under different names, nor when, which is sometimes the 
case, different articles are given under the same name. 

Dr. Buchanan (Brewst. Joumalf i. p. 250) gives Bishf Bikh, and Kodoyu iiah 
or bikht as the synonymes : to these Meeiha ought to be added, instead of being 
referred to bikkma. Professor 11. Wilson {Cal, Med, Trans, vol. ii. p. 280) 
referring to this article, says, that Bish, Bikk^ or Visk^ means poison simply, and 
4:hat it has several Sanscrit synonymes, as Amritam, Vatsanahhu, Visham^ 

Dr. Caret, in his Bengalee Dictionary, refers Bish to Aeonitum /emr, and 
quotes as synonymes with VaUmahhu, Mitha^ or Mitha zuher (sweet poison). 
Dr. W. Hunter {Cal, Med, Trans, vol. ii. p. 410) has Meetha zuhnr, Meetha 
hikhr and simply Mitha as synonymes. Dr. Walltch {Plantm Asiat. Bar, 
vol. i. p. 41) mentions that Dr. Govan found the root called Meetha-doodi/a and 
Meetha telya, and gives as synonymes, Visha, i. e, Venmum, et Ati visha, aum- 
mvem venmum ; Hindee, Viah or Blkh j Newar, Bikh and Bikma, In the Mukh^ 
zun-ool-Adteieh, probably the best Persian work on Materia Medica in use in 
India, severed kinds of Biah are enumerated; as — 1. Seengheea, so called from 
its resemblance to the horn of a Deer. 2. Buchnag, like Judwar, 4. Teezuk. 
5. Kuroon-Oat-aoombul. 6, Buhraaoorut, 7, Burhmunee, 8. Muhoodah, 8. Jffutdeh] 
10. Kate * 00 /. U, Svfwa. 12, Tellia, But as it is doubtful whether these are 
varieties or species, or whether more than those already mentioned, can be refer- 
red to the genus Aeonitnm, they are only enumerated as subjects for further 
inquiry. In the Taleqf-Skereef, an Indian work on Materia Medica, lately trans- 
lated by Mr. Pl a ytair, Singia and Beehnack are given as two names of a most 
deadly poisonous root from Nepal, no doubt the Aconite. 

In all the native works, the JBt/** is represented as being a deadly poison, even 
m the emaliest doses. The Hindoo works quoted by Dr. Hunter describe it as 
hemg at first sweetish (hence the affix meetha, sweet), and then followed by a 
Mughness on the tongue, or Rs H ia expressed in one work, “ seizing the throat.** 



0jr. Buc^jlkan has informed na^ that it is eqnalij fatal w^en taken into tlie, ntotu^^t 
and when applied to wounds ; hence used for poisoning arrows and^kiUin^ nd^ 
animals. The futility of the Gorkhas attempting to poison the springs 
was ^own in the last campaign i and Dr. Go van has proved the improbability 
deleterious exhalations from this plant being the cause of the unpleasant sensation# 
experienced at great elevations, inasmuch as it is only found much below wbei# 
these are ex])erienced* But as it is a root of such virulent powers, it has no doubt 
been frequently employed as a poison, and its side was therefore prohibited by fbo 
native powers in India. Notwithstanding this, the Hindoo physicians, noted fmr 
the employment of powerful drugs, such as arsenic, nux vomica, and croton, 
not hesitate to employ this also in medicine. In the Taleef-Shere^ it is directed 
never to be given alone ; but mixed with several other drugs, it is recommended 
in a variety of diseases, as cholera, intermittent fever, rheumatism, tooth^aohe* 
and bites of snakes. It is also used as an external application in rheumatism ia 
the north-western provinces. Mr. Pa&EinA*s experiments have ahdwn that thin 
root, either in the form of powder, watery extract, or spirituous extract, is a most 
virulent poison : but of these forms the last is by far the most powerful. ** The 
** effects were tried by Introducing this extract into the jugular vein, by placing if 
in the cavity of the peritoneum, by applying it to the cellular tissue of the back, 
and by introducing it into the stomach. In all these cases, except the last, tbo 
** effects were very similar ; namely, difficulty of breathing, weakness, and subse* 

** qnently paralysis, which generally commenced in the posterior extremities, ‘ver« 
tigoes, convulsions, dilatation of the pupil, and death, apparently from asphy* 

** xia.” (v. Wall, PI, Asiai, Bar, he. cii,) 

With respect to the Bikhma, or the second kind of Bishy the difficulties are 
greater, as the specimens of Caltha ? Bikhmay which Dr. Buchanan was informed 
produced the febrifuge root, belong to Dr, WaltLich^s Aconitum palmatumy Cat. 
No. 4723 ; this may therefore produce a root possessed of the properties ascribed 
to the Bikhma by Dr. Buchanan’s informants. Though we have no farther infor- 
mation respecting it than its name, properties, and the short description of iZmft^ 
tuberosa to guide us, it is interesting to endeavour if it can be traced in other parts 
of India, though names, especially provincial ones, we have seen vary in differeait 
districts, and the properties ascribed to a drug is rather an uncertain guide in th# 
present state of the Indian Materia Medica; but it appears to be more thau.au 
accidental coincidence, that the author, in his inquiries, has met with a tuiarama 
root produced by a species of Aconitey which is extensively used in India as a toum 
medicine. In the native works on Materia Medica, as well as in the common Per- 
sian and Hindoostanee and English Dictionaries, Atees is described as being the 
root of an Indian plant used in medicine. This the author learnt was the produpa 
of the Himalayas : he therefore sent to one of the commercial entrepots sitnated at 
the foot of the hills, and procured some of the root, making inquiries respecting 
the part of the mountains whence it was procured. The plant^colleetors in their 
next excursions were directed to bring the plant, with the root attached^ to it» , qa- 
the only evidence which would be admitted as satisfactory. The first 8pemiiii|i|jir- 
thus procured are represented in Plate 13, and the root Aiees having been / 
ascertained to be the produce of a new species of Acouite> it vma named ilrmiffiiijil' 
atees (Jottm. Asiat. Soe, vol i. p. 459), but which has since been esoertainad 
the Aconitum hetemphyllum of Dr. Wai.i.ioh. The roots obtained in different parte 
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of tills country resemble one another^ as i«ell as those attached to the plant. They 
arc about. an inch in length, of an oblong ovaUpointed form, light greyish oolour 
externally, white in the inside, and of a pure bitter taste. That Its substance is 
not so injurious as the 1 conclude from its being attacked by insects, while . 

the other remains sound and untouched. The natives describe it as being of two 
kinds, one black, the other white, and both as bitter, astringent, pungent, and 
heating, aiding digestion, useful as a tonic and aphrodisiac. By in<][uirie3 in Nepal 
it might easily be ascertained whether this has any resemblance to tlie Bikhma of 
Dr. Buchanan. 

Eespectingthe third kind of Bhht NirhisiyNirbUhiyOV Nirhikhi^, the uncertainties 
are also considerable *, as we have only the information that it is a tuberous root 
without deleterious properties ; while Dr. B.*s specimens of Caltha ? Nirbisia are 
not to be distinguished from those of his Caltha ? Codoa, which have been shown 
to be those of Aconitum feroa.' in a yonng state. It is evident, therefore, that the 
people employed did not take the necessary precautions, and, perhaps, brought 
the leaves of the latter plant, because they thought it was like the true one, and it 
may therefore be supposed to be one of the RanuYiculacetB^ particularly as the au- 
thor, in the mountains of Sirmore and Gurhwal, found the name Nirbisia applied 
to Delphinium paucijlorum .• and the roots brought down from these mountains 
with that name have the closest resemblance to the roots of some species of this 
genus, though he did not succeed in tracing it to the particular one ; but that 
which is reckoned the best kind of NirbiH in the Indian bazars is of a very differ- 
ent nature, and brought down from Bissehur and from Umritseer. the commercial 
capital of Lahore. This kind is fusiform, somewhat llatteued and wrinkled, of a 
black colour externally, and in some respects resembling the Bikh itself ; when 
cut, the substance is found to be compact, and of a brownish colour, with a slight 
degree of bitterness and acrimony. 

The name Nirbini^ with its Persian and Arabic synonymes, judwar and zudwar, 
has been already applied by Mr. CoLKnaooKK to the roots of Curcuma Zedoariu, 
because they agree pretty well with the round zedcary {zedoaria rotunda) of the 
shops; but that distinguished scholar, with a caution dictated by his extensive 
knowledge of the subject, observes, that if the drug be not the true zedoary, the 
synonymes must be transferred to some otner plant. The term Nirbisi, as observ- 
ed by Mr. Colebrooke, implies that the drug is used as an antidote to poison, be- 
ing composed of the privative preposition nir and poison ; and in the Mukh^- 
zun-ool Adwiehf it is further explained, as repelling from and purifying the body 
from deadly poisons. It may therefore be considered as a medicine of considera- 
ble importance in Eastern countries, and that it is not only so at present, but has 
been reckoned such from very aucient records, will appear from the following 
quotations. The Arabic synonyme Zudtvarp leads us at once to the accounts of 
the Zedoaria of old authors and the Geiduar of Avicenna. Thus, Mathiolhs 
(Commentaries on Dioscoridesj lib. ii. c. 154), tells us, ** Zedoaria (ut cap. clxxii. 
testis est Scrapio) couvehitur e Sinarum regione ultra extremas Indis oras;*’ ad- 
ding, after giving the medical properties, et in antidotis additur. Ideoque dixit 
Aviceuna nihil esse ea prsestantius ad ebibitum Napellutn.’* Garcias ab OftTAt 
who was for so many years one of the physicians at Goa, writes : ** Quod nos hie 
Zedoanam appellamus, lib. ii. cap. 734, Geidnar dicitur ; alind na* 



nNm" qttb, BAidtur r«fl*lotillm8 «%ie&dtiiii iirotindto deltih. M^gkt 

«|Hdt«r BAc fticilA itiVBiiUA, Bid Apnd olrBttmftftraiiMs iq^dite «t 

UetdfAi, qtxos l&Ai Jtnsrueai Mauretaui Cakmdaraa apj^lleiit, hoidiiiim 
|iier«grtBatioii!bii« et Htipem amendioaiido dtam austeBtat. Ab bit 
At miliBatea Oddnar amunt.** *'t7t£te eat autem iatad Oeldiiar ad 
aad pneaertia adveratta Tonena, et Tiralentorutti animaliiim ictua 
Cltteltta, at p. 378 of the tame work, “ Bxodeortiin llbri deoem,^' hatfaa(f 
tallied aome apedmens, ** Gedwar Teri nomine insofiptaa/* givea a Hgiirdr > 

comparea them with the roots of Anthora, which was at one time thcd||liA^pli^|j||'*^^^ 
the Zedoary’ ; they resemble a good deal those of atees, as represented to I 

The Persian authors, after giving the aynonymes, mention that there are five kfe^’^ 
of Judwttr. The best, called fiCAvtoi, or Chinese, procured firorm toe fhdnntoihii' 
of that country. The two next kinds are the pfoduee of the ilfUttitodMi of Ttoetf/ 
of Nepal, of Moriing, and Rungpore ; the fourth kind it from toe htoa of the 
Bukhnn ; and the fifth, called Antulah^ is the produce of Andalobiee, or $pato« 

A long account follow? of the properties and uses of Jodtoor, of whUfh It is need# 
less to adduce more than that it is considered a powerful antidote to poison, par> 
ticularly of the huth , more so, indeed, than the flryuAr farook, the higrediente of 
which are given by Prosper Alpinus De Medictn. dSgypt. lib. iv, e> 8. It is 
therefore probable, that the Ntrhm is the true Ztdnary or Gsidtuir* fif Avioenaa, 
whatever may be the plant which produces it ; that it is not likely to hAve hoen, 
what 18 now so called, the produce of a species of CWrcumo, is evident ffom the 
difficulty which Gabcias ab Ob fa had in procuring it even In India. Fhrtoer, If 
the descriptions m the Persian works on Materia Medicm be eomparod with toosa 
of the old Arabian authors, they will lie found to refer to toa same a«tidki« bf 
which in India the name is It may therefore bfi recommended os an to- 

tereating subject of inquiry for travellers in the Himalayas from Silhet to Cash** 
mere, to ascertain the plant or plants which furnish the different kinds of 
Jhdmuv, jffvdmar, or Anfuleh* CmampHoa conwlmktcea is called duAMedfite* . 

In the N. W provinces.*' 

Since selecting the above extract for press, the Thibu PaBt of Dr. RoTtB^a 
Illustrations has reached India. It contains plates of font teen new plants irr^o 
soologLcal ; and one plate of the/ossif planta qf Me Burdtom ccof^iuiwffeli** 
Under the family malvaeenBy we find a lominous and highly useful accouQl of toe 
cotton plant and its cultivation in vaiious parts of toe world, which we regret 
having no space to notice further at present The author has also supp^ed ^a 
desideratum in botany by bis mouographioal epitome of the gossypia, whioh he , 
distinguishes into eight species. ^ 

Lieut. Abtbub Conoblt's Overland Journey to India, and Lieut* A. 

Voyage up the Indus and subsequent Mission to Kdbul and Bokhdrd, have beto 
appeared among toe recent arrivals from England. As the Gleanings in Solniiee' 
have already given an epitome of the former journey, and the Journal As* Spo> 
of the latter, we need say no more than that, both works do credit to our enton-- 
prising travellers. . • 

* Vfhat has become of the valuable series of drawings of these fessUs 

the spedmens in the Society's museum by X>r. FAi.ciOKnB three years ago MHIftf/ 
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Ten* UeruUdee, Gemm Oriohit, Aii«t. *■ 

59. Oriohis Oalbula, Unn. Golden Oriole, hath. Mango Bird at Dokliim. 

Very ebundwnt in Dokhun juet before the rains. It is called Pameh by ^e Mah- 
rattas, from being tlie frecarsbr of the monsoon. It is « qnarmsotte liir4« 
Xlridu, rich lake. 

59. OHdk^meltmoeeghalue^XAnn. Biaek*headed Oriole, IMu. 

Rare. Seen by Colonel Sykbb only in the immediate neighboarhOod^fthe Obamta. 
l^and also in Afirtea. 

60* Ofcioi.tJ8 Kundoo. Or. carport snprh flaro-riritH ; urops^,criim, pogonHein^ 
ternit rectrirum ad apices, abdaminisgue lateribus mfidefaris; alis oliraceo.>brun>. 

1 neis ; eo/pore subtia sordidk albo, brvnneo striato ; rostra nigro. 
trtdes, mfo-brunneie. Xiongitudo Or. Galbulr. 

Both sexes alike. Size of golden Oriole, and much resembling the female of that 
bird ; but the bill is always black, and the irides reddish-brown instead of lake. ^ 
Genus Tardus, A net. 


61* Tnrdtue marreums, Cmel. Long- toiled Thrush, Lath. 

Rare# Found in the dense woods of the Ghants. 

6a. Turdus Aottfoffr. Graeula Smdarit, lAnn. Pastor Saularis, Temm. Little Indian 
Pie, Edw.,pL 181. 

63. Turdus eganotus, Jnrdine and Selby, pi. 46 

This bird has the tongue of a Pastor. Irides, intense red brown. Stony fruit and 
Ciead€e found in the stomach. Has the naked spot behind the eyes, but the 
bird has not the air of a Pastor, Inhabits the Ghauts. 

Genns Petroeincla, Vigors. 


64. Pethocinci-a Pandoo. Petr, brvmnescenti-eyanea t pteromatihas, remigihus 
reciricihusguefusris, 

hides, fusrse. SUtura minor quam Turd, eyanei. 

This bird digert from the Thrush of Europe fTVrd. epaneus, linn.) in Its 

smallef size, slighter form, brighter cmrulean tint, want of orange eye-lids, and 
white tips 4o the feathers. Found only in the deas6 woods of the Ghauts. 
BMA, low andraidd* It appears to correspond with var. A. of Or. Latham 
sdWmy Thrush, vaU% p. 47. ^ , ... 

69. ptSTtkociRcmA MAHyh* iPetr. suprd grtsro-hrunnea, suhtus rpfeseenHi-alba, plumi 
Ipeesimiusmrgimtie^t forisso rufescenti, fusco-brunneo fasnaio, 

Ftotm prmcedentis. , 

This ld<4 corresponds as closely ns possible with what is stated to be the female 
of Ifr# eganens, and may by analogy be supposed to be the female of Pefro- 
da^ Pandoo ; but it inhabits only the pricklv milk -bushes fSuphorbia tqrt&is 
and peeisigowi^ of the rocky plains of the Dukhan. Colonel Stkes never 
atm it in w Ghauts, nor in company with Petr Pandon, 

66. PetrotineXa tinelorhgneha. Vigors, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1. p. 172. Plgpired In 
GouxD^s Century of Himalayan Birds. 

Genus Timalia, Horsf. 


67. TiBamA Malcolms. Tim, palltdP grisescenti-brunnea, uropggiopalUdiori, remigi„ 
bus fukficihusgue mediis saturatioiribus, hisfusco obsolete fasdaf is j subtks albescens, 
leetfor rosaeeo tineta ; jfVonfie plumis subeganeU, %n medio albo striafis, 

JrideSi davo-aurantisB. Hostrum bnmnenm, mandijbulA inferior! ad basin Have- 
ZOCiiti. Lonfdtndo cofpoHs lid unc., r(tud<e 9§. 

Kokttftee of the Mahrattas. Congregate in docks of ten or a dozen ; fly low, slowly, 
and with difBculty : never cease chattering, and all at the game time. Food, 
grasshoppers and gndm Colonel Svxbs has dedicated this dpecieb to Sir Johk 
^ Malcolm, G.C.B., who zealously aided his researches in India. 

68. Timalia Somebvillei. IVm. rt^feseenfi-^vnnea ; abdomine, erisso, dorso imo 
cauddque dilute rsifis,hdc8a1vrattoriolnolefifaseiatd; remigihus brunnein gutturis 
peefoAque j^temis in medio subeganeo notatis, 

fiastrum pedesque llavL Longitudo eorpoHs 9h caudet 4§. 

/rules, pallid^ navis* 

A eixe len than Tim, Malcolmi, bnt shorter. Irides, bright yellow : same habits as 
the prereding, bnt found in the Ghauts only s the latter on the plains. Colonel 
STKBahakdedicated this bird to Or. WiLLiAM Somxrvillb, F.K.S.In testimoDy 

ankl. Oogoye Thrush, Lath. ? 
butabcmthalftheeizeof/lMa. AfokalmL Irides, 


eff hVs fe^meet. 

69. Timalia Vh&tanea, Fri 
Ha\)At« of the preceding, 
legs, yellow. 
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Genua Ixos^ Temm. 

70. 1x08 feeosuM* Lanius joeosus^ linn. Jocose Shrike^ Lath. 

This ifl also the Lanius Emeria of Shaw. The male has a sweet note. Fonnfl only 
in the lofty woods of the Ghauts. Jrides, fuscous. Lives on Annit : sexes alihoc 

71. Ixos Cafer, Tardus Cafer^ Linn. Cape Thrush, Lath. Le Courouge, Le VaiU. 

Inhabits gardens : destructive to fniit : without musical notes. Sexes alike. 

72. Jxos ^lieatus. MotaeilUt fuUeata, Linn. Sootp Warbler, Lath. Traquet noi de» 
Phillipines, BufT. 

Sir J. AxSTBtTTHER^a variety. Lath., vol. 7» p. 112. Female, sooty-black, or 
brown -black. 

Genus Pomatorhinus, Horsf. 

73. PoMATOBHiNUB HoRSFiELDii. Pom. oltvaceo^bruttneus ; strigd supereiliari, 
collo in fronte, pectore, abdominique medio albis, 

Irides, fusco-sanguinese. Rostrum flavum. Pedes fusci. Longltudo corporis 9-7 
utic., caudat 3.7. 

Minute insects (Dipterous) found in the stomach. Birds remarkably shy, and on- 
ly met witii in the dense woods of the Ghauts. The note of the male is hoot, 
xrhoot, whoot, uttered slowly ; the female answers hose. The toi^ue and ha- 
bits of this bird are those of a Thrush or Titnalia. I have dedicatCu this species 
to a gentleman to whom science is deeply indebted. 

Fam. SyMadre, Leach. — Genus Jora, Horsf. 

74. Jora THphia. Motacilla Typhia, Linn. Lath., vol. 7, p. 128, var. A. Brown’s 

Illust. pi. 36. * 

Dr, Horsefield’s Jora seapularis appears to correspond with the female of Jora 
THphia. Irides, gray. 

Genus Syleia, Auct. Warbler, 

75. Syltia monfana, Horsf. Prinia montano, Swains. 

Differs from the type of Prinia in its rounddd tail. Irides fuscous. 

76. St/lvia sylriella. Lath. Lesser White-throat, 

Differs from the Burkean bird only in the retidisU tint of the white below, 

77. Sii-VTA Kama, Sylv. palHde brunnea, subtioi albescens ,• caudd obsoletli fa^ciatd. 

Longitudo corporis 4,7. caudee 1.9. * 

Sexes alike. A size smaller than Sylv, montana, and might be mistaken for it ; but 
Colonel Sykes has shot them male and female, in several places in Dukhun, full- 
grown birds. 

Genus Prinia, Horsf. 

78. Prinia sooiAEifi. Prin. capite dorsogut intense cinereis ; remigibus reetricibusgue 
ru/u-brunneis, his prope apices fasco-fasHatis ; suhfhs rufescenti-alba, abdominis 
lateribus saturaiioribus. 

Rostrum nigrum. Pedes fliavi, Irides pallide aurantiacee. Longitudo corporis 5,2, 
caudes 2.2. 

Sexes alike in size and plumage. This species constructs the same ingenious nest, 
and has the same habits, same note (iooee tooeej, and feeds in the same manner, 
as the Orthotomus Benneffii, 

79. Prinia inornata. Prin. supi'h paUid>. cinereo-brunnea, strigd superriUari cor- 
poreque subtus albescentilms, abdominis lateribus crissoque rufeserntibus / caudd 
obsolete fasciatd, 

Irides rufo-brunnen. Rostrum brunneum ; mandibuld inferiori ad basin jlav4. 
Longitudo corporis 4.7 unc., caudee 2.7. 

Sexes do not differ in size or plumage. Habits of Prin, socialis. Both the above 
species are remarkable for a straggling flight, as if they experienced diffieolty 
in making their way. 

Genus Orthotomus, Horsf. Tailor Bird, 

SO. Orthotomus Bennettti. Orth, oHvaeeo-viridis ; subiiis albidus ; capite suprh 
ferrugineo caudd elongatd obsolete fasciatd, 

Irides flavee. Longitudo corporis 6 unc., cauda 2.7. 

Two central tail-feathers elongated beyond the rest for one inch, and two- 
tenths of ati inch wide only. Sexes alike. This bird is ver)* remarkable far 
the ingenuity shown in constructing its nest, by sewing the leaves of trees 
together, vrith cotton thread and' fibres. Colonel SvKES has seen nests ih 
which the thread used was literally knotted at the end. This species verv 
closely Resembles Dr. Horsefield’s Orth, Sepium, but on a comparison of the 
birds, tiiey were found to have specific differences. 

81. Orthotomus Lingoo. Orth, oHvaceo-brunneus, subths sordid^ albns, 

Longitudo corporis 6.6 unc., caudes 2.1. 
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iSl6 Cutidogv.9 of BiHisof 

This «pede« dhOfers from the tyw of Orthotamus in the ehort teilt hiit,hi» 
racters of the gemu suffidently marked to be induded in it. Se^m* 
in plumage. Prindpid food, black anta. 

Genua Budytet^ Cut. 

83. Sifdj^rs citreola, Afo/adHo dfreote. Lath. This is the rariety A. of Mot dfreolo 
of Dr. Latham, vol. 6. p. 330 . 

length 6.7 inches : tail 2.8. 

This bird so closely resembles the European aperies, that Colonel StkiKS has aot 
ventured to separate it. It has the habits of a Motarilia^ but its long hind clavr 
sufficiently distinguishes it, and M. CrviuR has facilitated research m fortning a 
genus for such Wagimts as have this claw. 

88. Soj^YTKS MRLANOCEPHALA, Bud, olhaceo-vaHdis ; corpore fubths JtitktP faw i 
capite, nuchftf rtefricibttsquf nigris^ herum duabus lateraUbm atbo marg$naiis/ 
alisfuscis, pJumis olwMeo^Jfavo notaiis. 

Jrides intense^ mfo-brunnese. Loegitudo corptyris 6.8 unc.« caudte 3. 

These are solitary birds, and are rarely found, excepting in the beds of rivers. In 
seven specimens four birds only were examined, and they happened to be males ; 
so that Colonel Sykes is uncertain with respect to the female. 

84. Budytbs Beema. Bud, oHonceo^riridis^ suhtiis flatsus ; capite nuprh griieo ; sfrigd 
tupereiUari atbd ; aJis fuseis plumvt ftavescenti maryt»a/ts ; taudd alrd, fw#riet6i« 
duabus lateralibus alhis. 

Irides davo-brunneie. Statnra praecedentis* 

This bird very closely resembles Jll^dv^es d«ra of Europe, but differs in the shade 
of the upper plumage, in the hind claw being two-tenths of an inch longer, and 
in the base of the lower mandible being whitish. This is a solitary bird in 
beds of rivers : female not known. 

Genus MotacUla, Auct. 

66. Moiacilla oo/ritgata^ Steph.. vol. J3, p. 234. JPUd Wagtail, Lath., vol. 6, p. 330, 
pi. J14. Mot, pieata^ Frankl. 

66. Motactlla DttkhuisCNSIS. dorso scapularibusque palleseenltgriseis, caudiie 
tectricibus ad apicem nigreseenfihus ; copile tuprd, nuehd, guHure, peetore^ yeetrici* 
busgue mediis atris ; frmtis fascid latd, corpore subfks, plumantm nutrginibus, 
alarum remigibus primariis cxeeptis, rectricibusque duabus lateralibus albis t 
remigibus fuscis, 

Jrides intense mfo-bnsaneae. Statura Mot, allai. 

Sexes do not differ in size or plumage ; but young birds have the black less pro- 
nounced. This is the most common and abundant Wagluil ia the Dukbun, fre- 
quenting not only the beds of rivers, but the plains ; and Colonel Sykb« has seen 
it iu his own garden frequently. It very closely resembles the Mot, albOf of Europe, 
but differs in being of a light slate or cinereous instead of a blackish cinereous, 
and in the wing-coverta and secondaries being edged with broader white. It is 
almost identical with the Mot. alba uf the Northern Expedition. 

Genus Megalums, Horsf. 

87. Megalubus ? RUFICF-PS. Meg, oUvaceo»hrunneu9^ suhtus albescens^ pectorebrun* 

neo siriafo : capite genisque brunneycenlirufts , strigd superciliari ru/escente ; eapi* 
its dorsique plumarum rhdehUms pafHdioribus ; rostro pedibusque luteis, 
lA>ngitndo ayrporis 7.5 unc., eaudte 2.3. 

Wings short ; tail equal, narrow. Female unknown. Black ants only found in the 
stomach. This bird has the air of the Anthus Riekardi figured in the Planches 
coloriies, 101. Erequents the plains only, like a Lark, 

Genus Anthus Bechst. Pipit, 

88. Anthus aoil-is. Aafk- oHvaeeo-hrunneus ; suht'/srufescenfi^alhesrems^fwiro^hrun- 

neostriatus ; remigibusJlavo~olivaceo marginatis ; ungueposiieo subetongatoj sub» 
curvafo, 

Jrides fusco-sanguinew. Longitude corporis 6.8 one., caudm 2.5. 

Found on open stony lands : female unknown. Closely resembles the Titlark of 
Europe, Its chief difference is in the hind toe. 

Genus Saxicola, Bechst. Wheatear, 

89. SozteoZa ruhieola, Teram. Stone Chat, 

Jrides intense brown. These birds were met with only in low scattered bushes. 
Caterpillars, flies and ants found in the stomach, 

90. Saxicola BXCOLOB. Sax, atra : fascid alarum, uropygio, abdomine medio, cris^ 

soque albis. 

Rostrum pedesqut nigri. Irides fuscse. Longitudo corporis S,8 unc., eaudm 3.4. 
Female unknown. Three males were examined. Black auts, caterpillars and bee* 
lets were found in the stomach. Habits of the preceding. 
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S'!. SAxioou KOM0V1.OIDB8. Sa». eivereo-bruatita, nibHts aaa ; (wM Adrootgae 

■ tvjfy ; HieeMHbui medUs nigreMentibtts, eaferis etd iituin al6is, 

/Hdes iateas^ braaneie, Lon^tudo corporis 4,ir cauda 2* 

92, Saxicola KAYTiiiiOPYaiA. Sax, fu»cO‘brunHea ; subtus rvifb-brunnea, 

fwcopix siriato ; uroppgio n^fo ; crisao rufo tincto, '.I 

Stfttura Sax, bicoUn%8. Male unknown. 

Genus Phatnicuraf Jard. $l Selb. 

93. PAontcttraa/rafa, Jatd. & Selb. Indian Redstart ^ V\A, 

This bird is of the shec of the Redstart of Eiirooe, and has the same hdbits. It 
has a rery peculiar manner of vibratini^ its tail when seated on a boug:h» as if it 
had an a^e fit. A pair of these birds buiU their nest in an outhouse constant^ 
frequented by Colonel Syxks’s servants, and within reach of the hand* TliOy 
had no alarms. 

9^, Phcenicura Sueeictt. Motacilla Sueeiea, Iauh, 

Not differing' from the European bird. Iridts deep brown. Length 3.9 lachoi ; 
tall 2. 

Fam. Pipridte, Vigors. 

Genus Parus, Linn. Titmouse, * ' ^ 

95. JParur atricepa^ Horsf. Mt'sange Cap-^i^gre, Temm., PI. Col. 287. f. 2. ^ 

96. Parus xanttwgenys. Vigors, Proceedings Zool. Soc. 1. p. 23. Figured in Gould’s 
* Century of Uimalayau Birds.’ 

Irides sienna brown. Tongue divided into four short laeiniee at the tip. Wimps, 
bugs, grass seeds, and tbe feuit of the Cactus Opuniia were found la the stom- 
ach of both species. 

Tribus Conirostubs, Cur. 

Fam. Fringillidait Vigors. — Genus Alauduy Auct. 

97. AJauda Oulguloy Frankl. 

Tins is the common JLark of the Dukhun, with tbe habits and notes of the 
tark of Europe. When confined in a cage and shrouded from the light, it learns 
to imitate the notes of other birds, and even quadrupeds. The male is crested. 
It is called Chundoola in Dukhuu. Irides sepia brown. Length 6.7 inches ; tail 
2.3 Food, grasshoppers. 

95. Alauua Deva. Al. ru/esceniUbrunnea brunneo intenswri notata ; eorpore subtlut 
stndque sttperciliari ru/escenti-albist pectore brunneo striato ; eaplte eristatOp 
brunneo striato ; rectricibus brunneis n{fo marginafts. 

Statura minor qukm prsecedentis. 

99 . Alauoa DuEHUNEysis. Al. eorpore suprh griseo^brnnneoy plumis in medio fusco* 

brunneo notatis ; subtUs a/hcdcens, pectore sirigdquv superciliari f^eacentibms { 
rectricibus fusco-brwnneis duabus lateral ibus albo marginatis. 

Irides inteusd bruimeae. Longitudo corporis 6.3 unc„ caudee 2. 

Grass seeds only found iu the stomarh. Frequents stony plains. 

Genus Mirafra, Uorsf. 

100. Mirafra phanicuroy Frank!. 

This bird is characterized by the lightness, shortness, abruptness, and sudden 
ascents and descents of its flight, /rides, yellow-brown. Granivorous. 

Genus Emberiza, Auct. Bunting. 

101. Emberiza melanoeephalop Scop. 

This native of Corfu Is common to Western India. It appears in considerable 'ftoeks 
at tbe ripening of the bread grain Jouutree (Af^t^ropugon Sorghum) inXMoember; 
Iridesy intense brown. Length, 7.3 inches : tail, 3 inches. Granivorous. Allied 
to Emb. ItUeolay Mus. Carls, vol. iv., t, 93. 

102. Emberiza horiulanoy Liuu. Red^broum Bunting. 

This, although not absolutely identical, is so closely allied to the European bird, tlmt; 
Colonel Sykes cannot separntc it. Irides, intense brown. Length, 7.I Indies ; 
tail 3 inches. Grass seeds only found in the atomneh. Bird, solitary. 

} 03 . Emberiza rristata, Vigors, Proceed. Zool. Soc. J. p. 35. 

'Length 6| inches : tail 2.7 inches. Kare in Dukhun, and found only on rocky and 
bushy mountains. Female of a uniform sooty brown. Grass seeds only found 
in the stomach. Native of China and Nepaul as well as Dukhun. 

104 , Emberiza subcristata. Emb. svprd intense brunnea, plumis brunneo patUdiori 
marginatis ; subiiis pallide brntHnea, fusco striata ; alatntm plumarum rectricumguo 
lateraliurn tnaryinibus, rectricibusque duubus mediis castattets / oapsie subertstafo* 
Irides intense brunneat. Rostrum rttfo-brunneum. - Longitudo corymris 6.6 uuc., 
caudee 2.5. - , 

Sexes alike in size and plumage. Birds rare and solitary, and found only ia 
open spaces on high mountains. This bird is pronounced in Europe to be the 
2z 2 
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female of £md. rristata i but setting uside tbe fact of 1)0111 s^ea 

being in the present collection, their localities are different, and they werb afffer 

seen together by Colonel Sykes. 

Genas Iitaona, Bechst. Lianet, 

105. Linaria Amandava, Frinffilla Amaudovaf L.ian. 

These beautiful little birds, so common in Goojmt, are rare in Dahhan. 

Genas Phceus^ Cuv. Weaver Bird. 
lOG. Ploreus PhiHppentiSt Cav. Philijtpine Orosheakt Lath. 

The Wearer Bird is very common la ZIulchuD, and there are fetv xrells overhitag by a 
tree where their nests are not seen pendent. They live in small communities, and 
are very noisy in their labours- They associate so readily with the common 5/>ar- 
row that at the season of the falling of the grass seeds Colonel Sykeb, in dicing into 
a Aock o( Sparroics on the grass plats in his o vu grounds, killed as many Weaver 
Birds as Sparrows. Fruit of the Firm Indica unJ grass seeds have been found 
in the stomach. Irides, intense brown. 

107. Ptocefis^avicoUis. FringiUa ftucicolHs^ Frank!. 

This bird has so nearly the bill, tongue, irides^ size and aspect of Plor. PhilippensiSt 
that Colonel Sykes has considered it a Pioceus. Grass seeds aad a few grains of 
rice found in the stomach. Very rare in Dukhun. 

Genus Fringillat Auot. Fineh. 

108. FHngilla crucigerat Temm., PI. Col- 269. fig. 1. Duree Finch, Lath. 

This minute bird has tlie strange habit of squatting on the high roads and almost 
allowing itself to be ridden over ere it rises. Smaller than a Sparrow. Iridrs, 
red brown. CoJeoptcrom inserts, maggots, and see,ds of Pantruwt s/>ira/ttm found 
lathe stomachs of maay specimens. This bird has the straight hind claw of a 
Ziark, and should therefore neither be classed as a Fringillaf agreeably to M. 
Temininck, nor as a Passer, agreeably to Brisson. Its habits also separate it 
from both these genera. M. Temmiack in his Plate has placed it on a twig, 
but ii never perches. 

Genus Lokchvra. 

Jtoslntm forte, breve, latum, altitudine ad basin longitudinem »quans ; mandibulis 
Integris, superior! in frontem angulariter eKtendeute, cumque co circuii arcum for- 
mante. 

medtocres, .subacuminatw $ remipibas, Jma brevissim^ subspurifi, 2dh3tifi 4tdque 
ferb ai?quHlibus longissimis. 

lluuda gradata, lanceolatn ; reefricibus mediis cseteras pauUb longitudine superanti- 
bus. 

Pedes mediocrcs, subgraciles. 

The peculiar sncar->head form of the tail, and the ri(t?re of the upper mandible and 
the forehead, forming a segment of the same circle, together with the habits of the 
following species, afford sufficient characteristics to justify their separation from 
the genus FringiUa of M. Tcmmmck. The Gros-brr tongicone of the PI. Col, 90* 
{Emb. quadricotor. Lath.) belongs to the same group. 

109. Lonchura ntsoria. FringiUa nisoria, Tenim. Oros^ber iprrvm, PI. Col. 500. Fig. 2. 

Found only in the Ghauts. Grass seeds in the stomach. Length 5.4 inches ; tail 

1.9 to 2 inches. Sexes alike. 

110. Lonchura CHeet, LowcA. paUidP rinnamomeo^brunnea ; corpore sub/us uropg^ 

gioque albis ; remigibus reefneiousque intense, brunneis. 

Fcem. coioriims minus intensis. 

Irides, intense rnfo-brunneic. Longitudo cr/rporis 5.4 unc,, taudie 2. 

Tail lanceolate ; central feathers longer than the rest, and endjugin a point. Sexes 
alike. These birds live in .small familie.s. Colonel Sykes has frequently found 
them in possession of the deserted nests of the Ploeeus Pkilippeusis ; but tbeir 
own nest is a hollow ball of grass. Ten white eggs, not much larger than peas, 
were found in a nest. The cry of the bird is chect, eheet, eheet, uttered simultane- 
ously by ftocks in flight. 

in. iMnchura teuconoia. FringiUa leuconola, Temm. Oros-bec leuconote. Pi, Ool, 500. 

Fig. 1. 

Found only in the Ghauts. Length 4.8 inches, inclusive of tail 1.8 inch. Sexes 
alike. Grass seeds only found in the stomach. 

Genus jPotser, Auct. 

J12. Passer domesticus, lArisB. FringiUa domestiea, lAnn, 

On submitting the Indian Sparrow, male and female, to a rigid comparison with 
Sparrows shot in the Regent's t*ark, they were found to be absolutely identical. 

Fam, Siurntdo!, Vigors. — Genus Pastor, Temm. 

113. Pastor trUtis, Temm. Gracula tristis, Latb, 



Jnse9S0fM Or^ the BsAhm. 

- The ini4e§ are red brown, and remarkable for beiagp studded on tbe cdctaytijid j^iargia 
with regolarl^ arranged yellowUh-wbUe’ specks. Sexes alike : omniTOroiis.;,4aaT*> 
relsome, boisy. length 11.9 inches, inclusive of tail of 
3 14. Paotoe Mahrattensis. P<tst» suf^a yrUto-nigerf venii^bu^ cattddgue eofarn* 
tieribusi capUe gtniBqtte ofrir ; eorpare suhtk& subruftacentUgrUto : criaso pm* 
diori, piuMis albo marginatia. Jtea^rum pedeaqnt flavi. IHdes^ pallid^ griaesB, 
Longitudo corporis 9.6 une. eaudsc 2.9. 

Sexes alike^ Found only in the Ghauts. Stony fruit in the stomachs of three birds. 
Resembles Past, triatisy but is a size less, possesses no crest, and has gray 

115. Pastor roaruStTc^ax, Turdtta rosrus, Linn. 

JridcSf intense red brown^ Tongue bifid and fringed ; not quite so much so as Wppsi* 
pefes Ganecsa. These birds darken the air by their uum Ws at the period of the 
ripening of the bread grains, Andropogon Sorghum^ and Panicum apicuium^ in 
Dukhan, in December. Colonel Sykes has shot forty or fitly at a shot. They 
prove a calamity to the husbandman, as they areas destructive as locusts, and 
not much less numerous, 

116. Pastor Pui/odurum, Temm. Tardus Pagodarum^ Gmel. Gracula Pagodarum^ Shaw, 
vol. 7. p. +71. he Martin Bramey Le Vail., Ois. d’ Afr. pi. 95. tom. 2. 

IrideSy greenish white. Length 8.5 inches, inclusive of tail of 2,5 to 3 inelies. Sexes 
alike. Thc>e birds ate great frequenters of the Ficus /adica, Ficus rtUgiosOf aud 
Cactus Oy>un/to, for their fruit. Insects also arc found In the stomal. Birds 
lively and elegant in flight. 

Fam. CorcideSy Leach. — Genus Auct. 

117. CCRVUS CUEMINATUS. Coru. suprd splendenii-ater : subtus fuliginoao^atcr : m- 

tri culmine ctevato. • 

ILtongftudo corporis 1 4 unc. , caudtc 7. 

Smaller than the Fluropeau Crow, These birds are remarkable for their audacity. 
Bill with a considerable cutmen. 

118. Cotnius sptendrns. Vieill. Vommon Crou? of India. 

This is no doiibt X'ieillot's splendid VroWy .but in the thousands Colouftl Sykes has 
met with he never saw the plumage urnameuted with the pronounced green and 
blue in Vieillut’s plate. Has the noisy, impudent, and troublesome habits of the 
English eVoio. Length 18 inches, inclusive of tail of 6 inches. A wounded Croio 
was nut into the cage with a Vicerra Jndicoy in the expectation that the Jatter 
would male a meal of it. The Crwr liowcver stood so vigorously ou the defensive, 
that a treaty of peace ensued, and they lived amicably together for sever,*!! weeks ' 
the Crow partaking of the food of the Cicet until it died from its wound. * 

Genus Cor actus y Liun. Roller. 

119. Coracias IndicUy Liinn, Coracias Bengalrnsisy Sir ph. Blue Jap from the East 

fhVs, Edw.pL 3’J6. 

Very common in Dukhun. Called Tasy from its note, by the Mahrnttas. Sexes 
do not differ in size or plumage, /ndes intense red brown. A grasshopper 2.5 in- 
ches long was found io the stomach of our bird. Length 13.3 inches, inclusive of 
tail of 4.7 inches. 

Fam. Buceridtpy Lrach. 

Bornbills are by no means rare in Dukhun, but from accident Colonel Sykes had not 
a specimen to produce. 

Tribus Scansoiies, Auct. 

Fam. PsiltacideCy Learh. — Genus PalecorniSy Vigors. 

120. Palecornis forijvatusy Vigois, 

Appear in considerable flocks in Dukhun, and are very destructive to the crops,, par- 
ticularly to tbe Curthamus Persivm, Fond also of the fruit of the Melia Azetdaremh^^. 
ta. The female differs from tbe male only in wonting the collar, and has.ln, Con- 
sequence been considered to belong to adiffereur bitecies, Tlie Af ahratias ciw 
bird Hagoo and Keeruh, Length J7k inches, inclui^ive of tail of inches, ' 

12J, PaLASornis MKX.ANORHVNCHUS. PoL ciridis, corpof^e subtuSy^notd cincvmocu* 
lariy tlorsvque imo pallidiorifjus ; capitc, coltu in Jrmiit nuchdquCy coiumbiipe^ea^ 
nis ; rostrOy torqueque collari laid wi^rtr frontey rerntgibuSy rcctridbusquc medna 
eganeisy ilto pallidiori ; rectricibus subtusy aptcibusque suprh jftavis, 

Iridesy aibm, subfiavo-marginatse. Longitudo corporis 14.6 unc., caudsn 7,6. 
Found only in the Ghauts. Sexes alike. This bird has the aspect of Pal: eolnm* 
boideSy but differs in the black bill, broad black collar, pale green yellow beneath 
instead of dove colour, and in the want of the metallic green narrovy ooUEt End 
biueish rump. 

Fam. PicideSy Leach. — Genus Bucco, Lipn. Barbcty 
Bueeo PkUippensis, GmtX: Bur bv des Philippines y Buff, , ' ’ . 

This well kuown bird is called Tambut, or tbe Coppersmith, by the Mhtimttaa. ft 
Bits on the loftiest and extreme twigs of trees, uttering the syllables Mk cook, 



' CatilB^w of oftko ' ’ . tjdcrL' 

took, delihtmttly, and uoddia^ its at each took, the sdabftd iM|d the' motloa ' 
aiiginatiagr the idea of a coppersmith at work hatameriae. iilke eolottr* 

Lcogth inches, inclusive of tail inch. Fruit ana insects found in the 
stomach. 

123. Buoeo caaicejNr, Fraakl. 

Scarcely distinguishable from Bueeo eortinus and Bueco Jooanieus, Found only in 
the dense woods of the Ghauts. Its uote is quite startling, and makes the hills 
echo. Irides, red deep brown. Length 8.7 inches, inclusive of tail of 2.7 inches : 
the bird is consequently snsaller than Migor Fuankuk’s. Stony fruit oidy found 
in the stomach. 

Genus Picus, Linn. Woodpecker, 

124 . Pieus Afahrattensis, Lath, Mahratta Woodpecker, Id. 

Jrides rich lake. Length 7.4 inches, inclusive of tail of 2.4 inches* Although this 
is called the Mahratio Woodpecker, Colonel Sykks met with three birds only in 
]>ukhun daring six years. 

Fam. Csr/WaAr, Leach. — Genus Vpupa, Linn. Hoopoe, 

125. Vpupa odnor, Shaw. La Huppe d* A/rique, La Vaill. 

JWdes, almost black. Length 12 to 12 | inches, inclusive of tail from 4.3 to 4*5 in- 
ches. Feeds on the ground, and does not hop. 

Fam. CacuUila, Leach. — Genus Lepiosomus, Vieill. 

126 . Lepiosomus Afer, Cuculus Afvr, GvlwX, Bdolian Cuckoo, Shaw. Cueufus SdoHus, 

Cttv. Cue. surratua, Shaw ? 

Irides, reddish deep brown. Length 13.4 laches, inclusive of tail of 6.6 iaches. 
Rare in Dukhuu. 

Genus JSvdpnamps, Vigors & Ilorsf. 

127 Eudpnamtfs orient alts, Cuculus orient a Ns, Linn Feomle Cue, Afindanensis, 

Called Aoet or Koeel by the Mahrattas. A well known and noisy bird, with singu- 
larly loud notes, not at all like those of a Cuckoo, Irides, rich Lake. Length 17 in- 
ches, inclusive of tail of 7 inches. The.se birds are frugivorous. In the stomachs 
of many the fruits of the Bergera Koenigi and Ucuria undulala only were found. 
The difference in the plumage of the sexes is very remarkable. The female is the 
larger bird. The tongue of this bird is exactly that of the Cue, canants. 

Genus Cucttlus, Auet. 

138. Cuculus canorus, Linn. Commort Cuckoo, Lath. 

/rides, yellow. Length 14.5 inches, inclusive of tail of 6.5 inches. Rare in Oukhun. 

129 . Cuculus/ugax, Uorsf. Bgchan Cuckoo, Lath. 

/rides, bright yellow. Limgth 13.8 inches, inclusive of of 6 inches. Tongue as 
in 127 . This bird has so much the aspect of a Hae k that Colonel Sykuh passed it 
for one, until its note koeel, koeel, exactly resemln'ng that of Budgnamgs orient 
tolis, recalled him to the tree on which it was seated, and he shot the bird. 

Genus Ccatrojms, 111. Coucal. 

130. Centropus Philippensis, Cuv. Coucau des Philippines, Buff. Chestnut •^winged 

Coucal, Lath. Malabar Pheasant of Kiiropeans. 

Irides, rich lake. Length 19i inches, inclusive ot tail of 1 1 § inches. This is a very 
useful bird, as Colonel Svkkk found a snake eight inches 10111 :, centipedes, noxi- 
ous insects, and lizards in the stomach. In the stomach and tjcsophayas of one 
bird a lixard thirteen inches long was found. 

TrtbusTENtriROSTRES, Cuv, 

Fam. Melipkagidee , Vigors. — Genus Chloropsis, Jard. & Selb. 

131. Chloropsis aur{fr(ms, Jard. A Selby ? 

Fam. Cinnpridee, Vigors.— Genus Cinnyris, Cuv. SunMrd, 

132. Cimyris lepida, Certhia lepida, i^parrm, ATec/ariufa /eTMV/c, Temm. 

/sides, 1 ’^ brown. Length 4.8 inches, inclusive of tail of 1.5 inch. Female ashy 
brown above ; light yellow below. Common in Dukhan. Feed uu small Insects ; 
also suck honey. , 

133. Cinnyris currucaria, Cerlhia currucariu, Linn, (/rimptreaa gris aes rhtitp^ 

pines, PI, £al. 576* f- 2- 

This has been considered a young bird ; but Colonel Sykes can venture to affirm 
from a long observation of its habits in his garden at Poona, that it is a species. 
Iri^s, bright lake. Length 4.9 inches, inclusive of tail of 1.5 inch. A spider, a 
Cicada, and minute Coleopterous lusects were found in the stomach of many birds 
of this species. They also hover before lowers, and snek the honey while on the 
wing, like the dan, tepida, 

134. Ci^iKYuw ViooAsix. Cina. eollo suprd, nuehd, pHlis, seapularibusque intense 

. - , saaguiaeis, eollo i^frh pectoreque coedHeosanguineis s stripd nuirinque mental sua» 

rictu ad pectus cjctendenie maeuldgue aurieulari splendAdk w’otocew ; eapUe supra. 



im.3 CatahgwiffBiris intAfDtfc^. 

roifdtf fee^trietbvs, mtHci^tts m^iU, lateraliumque, externa exty 
ext0rn^ metallte}; mridihuss flKs, reetrieiims luterahbvs^ darsi tn, 
butf/itseidiilte subpectorali fuseis / abdomine yri$eo t doreo%mo : 

tridee, intenfe brunneae. Longitndp corporis 5| TOC.,pau^ 2 3. ’ ^ 

Lorvoe of fUc8,a apidor, ants, and minute insects found >»tbc stomach. InbaMtt 
only the lofty trees of the dense ivoods of the Ghauts.—^ I will faerebe^ leave to 
speak In the first person. I have dedicated this majrnificent bird to a gCntleiiaaii 
whose enlareed views of natural affinities In aoolofiry have contributed essenti^y 
to enhance the vilue of the science, and to facilitate the labours of every aoologdat- 
Thc dedication is also infiuenced by a desire to testify my sense of the many kind 

attentions of Mr. Vigors.*'— W. H. S. _ ; 

135. CiNNYRifi MINIMA. Ciaa. capiie nwhdque altcaceo.vtndibus t pecti^ natu, 

dorso, scapularibua, uropygioque iniensP saaffUMets, hoc vtolaceo splendenit ,* snbius 
pullide fiord t alts cauddqut/usco^brunneis, 

. Feem. aKvaseenti-brunneat uropygio mfo. - 1 . 1 . , • 

Jridesy rufo-brunnc8e. Lonpitudo corpom 3.3 unc., 1.2. Met with only in 

the dense woods of the Ghauts. White ants and lar»« of flics were found in the 
stomach. One binl was seen sucking honey. Female of a uniform brown, with 
a natch of brick-red on the rump and upper toil-coverts, and the yellow below 
JLWtS.u V* the male. Colonll SvKEsXueve. thie to be the .hmneet of the 

136. ^^^J^Mahralttmtia. Ctrlhia MuhrottnsU,, Shaw. C.aajirl. ^eatoKj, Prankl. 
Dr. Latham does not mention the crimson joined to the yellow spot under the wing. 

These birds suck flowers while hovering on the wing ; they eat minute insects also. 
Female not met with. Length 4.9 inches, inclusive of toil or 3.5 mch. 

137. CiNNYRis roNCOLOR. Cinn, vitHdi^olitaceaf alis cauadquesaturattortbuSf corporc 

suhtus yallidiori. 

Jrides, inten^b rufo-bninnew. Longitudo carports 4 unc., caud^s 1. ^ 

Inserts with long antennte were found in the stomach. As four specimens obtained 
bv Colonel Sykes were all females, and as they were met with m the same loc^ity 
as Cian. Viaorsii, Cinn, concolor maybe the female of that splendid specif; 
thediffcrciice in the size, form, and aspect of the bird, independently of cohm, is 
opposed to this : they were never seen together. The bird has the ontliae of CWia. 
Mahrattensis. The specific appellation of concolor is given provisionaUy. 

Colonel Sykes, in concluding his notice of the birds of the two first Orders, observ- 
ed that in the maioritv of instances his knowledge was derived from an observation 
Tf many specimens of the same species in the bring state, f^or the most part also he 
had obtained both sexes, and was very rarely confined to a single specimen. 

Two new species qf Indian Jldouse, 

On June 26, 1832, Colonel Sykks presented two specimens of mjM preserved in ^im 
rit^ of which the following is the description printed in the Zool. Journal. 

i.’ Mus 01.ERACEUS. The upper surface is thickly clothed with rather long am^th 
wlkv hairs of a bright pale chestnut colour ; on the under surface and the ii^de^ 
the iimbs the qual^ of the hairs is the same, but ^eir colour is nearly white with 
a yellowish tinge. This latter colour extends up the checks, round the mouth and 
the under surface of the tnuxxle, and over the upper surface of the feet ; the hairs on 
the latter on the muzzle, rstdon the long scaly taU, being very short. The. ears aiw nu 
thir Urge^ rSun^ and very nearly naked. muzzle is rather short and ob. . 
tuse, and the eyes arc placed at an Intermediate distance between its rad and the 
base of the ears. ^ The moustaches are numerous and long, some of them being blacky 

*^”Thc exttcTne^*lra^h'*o^^^ tail, as compared with that o^ the 

parativc length of the hinder /nrsus, furnish characters sufficient to distiagnis^ Ws 

mazzU sllghOy dtm prtriMA 

acute • Sic tail regularly ringed with scales, from betwera wWch only a few 
hairs make their appearance. The fur of the upper surfsTO is of a light grey ittihe 
base • but the longer hairs have a bla<’.kish shade, with an intermixture of tratao^dlls 
which is ™re obvious posteriorly and towards the lower part of the 
T?ie flatten^Buines which are numerous, are white and transparent throughont the 
matS^art oAheir length, with a dark margin and blackish i^nm^ate tij^eneatti 
which they exhibit, in rartain lights, somewhat of a changeable |^S$, The 
tacbes arc few in number, black at the base and white at the tips, and reia^bM^oed the 
ears which are naked, rounded with a slight point, extremely open, mem toiaee^us, 
ears, wnicn surface, together with the ia^dhe the 




Ihttbs, the upper surface of the feet, and the cl^, we of a . 

The tall is of a uniform Uvid grey, hut Uttlc darker above than braeatti, . mhd 1 
to a very fine point. 
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from the Mobyt, that is the Oee&n, a Turkteh wtif^ tm 
Navigation in the Indian ^eatt. Translated hy the Babon JoiEnt 
Von HABfMBB, Prof. Orient, Lang, Vienna, Hon, Mem. As. Soe, dfO* 
fPreaented in M.'intMcripti and read at the Meeting of the 5t)i instaotibj 
Si^oi' Ah Chklbbi, captain of the fleet of Sultan Suleimin^ the 
lator in the Red Sea, is already known in Europe and ludia^ hy tpO 
notice $;iven of his journey overland from the Indian shores to Gonstaii'* 
tinople*, and by the titles of his works recorded in the history q£ the 
Ottoman empiref. The two principal ones are, first, the description of 
his above-mentioned journey, which bears the title. Mirror if Cotmtrieot ^ 
the second, his work on navigation in general, and particularly in th# 
Indian seas, which forms the subject of this notice. 

My attention to the high interest of this nautical work having heed 
first rou.*»ed thirty years ago, by the article mentioning it in HiCiif 
Calva’s Bibliographic Dictionary, I spared no kind of exertion to find 
a copy of it. whether in the libraries, or among the book- sellers of 
Constantinople ; but all my researches were baffled for more 
twenty years, until at length I lighted upon it in the Ithrary 17 C the 
Mas^ Borbonico nt Naples, in the year 1825 ; and after an in vestige^ 
tion of seven years more, I was at last fortunate enough to 
Constantinople, the manuscript serving for this notice. It is writjjdBfe 
the fair Neskhi hand, bearing the stamp of Sultan Sa1eimla*s age» ddd le 
stated to have been copied but four years after the composition of the tni* 
ginal, which was finished at Ahmedahad, the capital of Gujerdt, in the Irnth 

• Tn the Transactions of the Bombay Idterary Society ; in the AHotie s 

and the Journal Asiatique ; and inrinted separately. ' 

t Tom, iv. p. 416. t Miret«.ul-memilik. 



AwnaA of tlo Moka, • tTmOieof 


CNor. 


*tv8<»fMoliarrcmcftheyew962. (Decemhw, 1554.) w^the^rw^nt 
COM WM towhed in the town of Jn^ or Diorbekor. in the fint day. of 
KM Ml moot of the year 966. (December, 1568.) The nmoiaenpt om- 
■iata of 1 34 leavea or 238 pagea. large octavo. 

Si»f Al( CArowM'a ^Captain) work, according to the aimonnoein^ 
w its preface, has been compiled out of no leas than ten Arabic wora» 
on the* Geography and Navigation of India, three anoiaait, and aevwa 

in<>d<*rn ones. -a .f 

The ancient ones : 1. The work of Lais Ban Kaot.A h j 2. of Ma- 
hammau Bsk Shada'n ; 3, of Sahc Bkn Aba'k. The m^ern s 4. the 
work of JoLVA'a Ban Ahmbd Bbn Ma'jbo, a native of Ommd» s then 

the 6ve works of Soi.bima'n Bbn Ahmbd, a native of the town of 

Sheker*, viz. 6, the Fetratdi ; 6. the HameuX ; 7, the Tohfetefo a $ ; 
8, the QmdetW ; 9. the i 10- the Ailddet af-siomiie**- 

The interest of its contents may be fairly estimated from the ttUca of 

its chapters and sections. ^ 

Fi*» OnAPran.— O/ the Marne* of the ekie* mid the euir*. of 
oMd v*at hehMftothem : l.ofthe skics.stars. and elements ; S. ‘he 

of the circles .yf U.e skies ; 3, of the astronomical me^u^ called 
(Indies,) and of the cardinal points ofthe compass, {Ahn&n)U: ♦. of the in- 
Lrummits serving to measure the distance of the stars ; A, of the making of 
toeae instrumenU ; 6, of the calcuUtion necessary to take the height of the 

CHAPmu-O/fhc Oss§§ (the foiindntim) of all 
euiUUme: 1. of the solar and lunar years ; 2, of the foundation .rfthe oal^ 
Jnthmof solar and lunar years; .% of the foundation JTJ 

Contic sotor year ; 4, of the mode of finding the /unor year ; 6, of the mode 
year; 6, of the mode of finding the C^ic yem. ; T. 

of the mode of fiiuling the Persian year. 

CHAi>rBii.-0/rte dtoi*toiie and eubdMeUms ifthe eampate. 

tErwom HID and pei«r» (Tar/urttH ) ; 1, ofthe rhuiM lying h«t«e«n toe 
eacdinal piiUits (AhninJ, 2, ofthe subdivisions of the rhumbs caUed 21*e- 
: 8. of the true cirdee of the compass. , a ^ ^ ^ 

JPOTOTH CBAmm.— f’idfow Jeland* above and behw ^ teind, an* 
ofAmerfea : 1. ofthe islands situated above the wind, 2. ofthe absolute ow- 
^ ; S, of toe circles situated below the wind ; 4, of the circles ofthe ». 
land*; A, at America. 

. ^ in the country of • j (near Aden), t J-jy appbcaUoa.. 

toe comprehend^ , 

tt oolumn- f 

A rl4S .4*** 4%sm AiAsllmw evS atnw * * 


- ■UlSijJS the collar of suns. 


-I 


fV 





I» of m^tiuremeiit in fj^noml, % of t^e faiidsmentnl men^re ; \ 

li^toatfint stard whio^ rim and set togetibor ; 4^' ^the names i 
from'wbich are taken the names of ^e rhninlis iinikii pdnb of the 4 

of the cirenit of the twb highest stars in Ursa Miner rdtithtf . 

the pole ; 6^ lai the lunar stations ; 7, requisites of the pilot; mesaumis «#: 
the most oelehieated starSf > " 



&IXTH Chaftbr^-p* Of the meaeureeofthe tnoH cMwtted emHnentS: 1^ of th|f 
differenpe of poUr measures, ; '2, of the fneasurement by the north pole^; 3^ ^ 

of the measurement by the two highest stars in Ursa Minor {fi, 7 ) ; 4 , of the 
measurement by the four stars of Ursa Major («, iS, 7 , 5.) 

Seventh CnAPTEE.'-»Qf' dwtewccr ; of the original distances ; of the 

different manners of calculation ; 3, of the difference of distance for twn 
lihi^ sailing on two different points of the compass ; 4» of the composition eSf ^ 
charts and maps ; 5, of the distances of certain places situated in the 
tion up to within one Eeha (astronomteal inch) from tlie pole ; 6 , of tiiO dts« 
tanoes of some places betweenthem. 

EionrH C«AFTEiu — Of the unnde and moneoans : of the winds; 

the mcmeoons and their time ; 3, of the monsoon called headwind and mon <9 
soon of the olives^ (Maueim xaituni*} ; 4>, of the monsoon called by some 
jPmndnff and its time ; 5^ of the monsoon called the Eastern SahdX> 
md Rihi qaM\\» 

Niktb Chapter . — Notice of certain iaUmde atid voyagee, and the eigne qf 
vhinUg of land neeeeeary to be known by pilots : I, of the islands of the Ara- 
bian continent ; S, of the islands of the Persian continent; 3, of the voyages 
shmg shore, and the signs of vicinity of land. 

Tenth Chapter . — Of accidents and dangers to be warded by reaeon end, 
OMperienoe, and gf hurricanes {Tufin) : l, of accidents and dangers to he 
warded off by reason and experience ; 2 , of the hurricanes. 


i 

The most interesting of these ten chapters are the fourth, on the 
continents and islands, above and below the wind ; the eighth, on the 
monsoons ; and the ninth, on the Indian voyages, wherein the diredtimi : 
and steering of thirty voyages, with all the intermediate points, whi^^“ ^ 
are to be touched on, or taken care of, are given in detail. As a 
cimen of the practical interest of this curious and useful book follows 
translation of the eighth chapter, on the monsoons^ as being ona 
shortest, and not least interesting. / * : 

Chaftbr VIII.— Of the Winns and Monsoons. 

Section 1 . €f the Winds. 

ijjj^ ^ 

The cause of the wind is the motion of the air ; don't you see that egitat* 
tug a fan you do produce wind? It is also produeed m 

t I I 

3 A 2 


fW:: 



fhHti ttttinmua pr<>oft. Ifykiti sail utid«r A 'ddoAjr 
wind, and a cloud apjtnMMiltca &fitp from one aide^ao tliat tlid^ccld «f4|ij9 
doud k Wi^bk;, tbe first uwd cdiaes» and with its ceat^g, fho col4 oaMds 
aka; further^ widda blotHni^ from the land set i» at nighty aod theifa 
blowing during the day oamAfrom the sea, and cease when night apiwoaehes^ 
the ^Uaeof which that at night the earth grows cool, and the sea reesehui 

warm, the contrary of which is the case during day«tiroe, beeauw, by Idie 
reveiberation of the ra 3 's of the atm, mountains and deserts are heated during ' 
the day. Another proof is, that the coldness of sandy deaerta ia atrmiger 
than that of a mountainous country, and ground watered by rain is col<tor 
than ground w'hich is not drenched by rain. Another proof is, that a dood, 
particularly when in motion, produces wind, arising from the ©old which is 
hoarded up in the cloud. The principal winds are four, according to the 
Arab^ the Northern, Southern, Eastern, and Western ; those between 
them are called sidewinds (Nokeba) ; but the pilots call them by names 
tdten from the rising and setting of certain stars, and assign them oerisiln 
limits, within which they begin or attain their greatest strength, and cease. 

' These winds, limited by space and time, are called Mauskn {Mmsom) ; 
via. season^. 

The following Arabic verses give the names of the four cardinal winds: 

Saba (the East) blows from the rising of the sun. From the Potar Star 
comes the North wind, called Shemeul; and from CanoptM, the South wbad, 
called Janiib ; opposite to the East blows the West wind, JDobAr, 

Sereian 2. (^tbe deferent sorts of monsoons, and the time they Wwc In. 

Be it known, that the ancient masters of navigation have fixed the time 
of the numsoon, that is to say, the time of voyages at sea, according the 
year of Tazdajird, and that the pilots of recent time follow their afc^ ; 
luft as there is in every true solar, that is to say JaidHan, year, near the 
iburth of a degree more, every four years, a day is intercalated, eo that 
day is deficient in the Yaxdajirdian year. The late master SuLniMa^ir 
Biin AHBiAP wrote his book Omdat (the column) in the year of the Hijra 
(1511), and fired then the time of themonsoens according to that year, 
aance which, up to that of this translation, 961 (1753), more than forty years 
have elapsed, bo that the time fixed by him for the monsoon, falls now short 
by tdn days. For example, the monsoon which set then in on the 120th day 
efiheiraadajirdiaii year, sets in nowon the ISuth, and that which was fixed 
If te it on the 160th, falls now on the 170th. The rest must be calculated in the 
ttayyyA wxy, ill Order to avoid error end confusion ; but even the intercaUtioa 
of a day every fiwirth or fifth year is not free of error ; it is, therefore, the 
moat expedient to calculate according to the aodiamd year*, that is to 
s^, the JttWian year, which requires no intercalary days. The mon-. 
sooh of each country is limited by Its fixed time, liemark further, 
that wherever the word ft (about) is added, it is to be understood, 
tliat the monsoon sets in about the time stated; for example, if H is 
, smd about the tenth of the year, means that it does not exactly set in on 

^ coasteUatioat* 




mtrikh. 

' i’dSSwiiAr.'Klfc*' iM»-ye«»5i b«* th*. 

itft if oimrt to art aMed, it awaa* «»ctJy t|» ^ tMBttOBad i --- - 

« grtaiBW tha tBija digr rftteyrt^ ^ 

Hm »«i«i. At the time whea the ancient Antne i^rte ***J^^^ 
the mdiod Jalilian year wee not yet eeUWiehed, neith^ ww the 
»MaHtlM known in theae counteie*. and tiw^ calcelated, tbeMfor^ n^spwii^ 
rSIr^i«iian year ; hut the calculrtion of 
MHier. Be it known, that at the time when tirn abom^mud^ 
hmn of BirneWA'a Bew Ahmai.) was tranalated, 

^aay. the Jaliliannew.year'.day.feUonthe lS5thdayottheYa*dn|^dnm 

’^ti^^nTmeTf ttVaorta, the western ones, called by tlm aeaiiMm d«M 

JTeowt, the second, tiieeasternonescalled m<defit^dy§. T^ta^ 

-mimseona sub-divide agtin in two classes ; during thefi«^ the Indian 
MO shut : nevertbelew, they are caUed Maunm\\ (aeaaon). _ ^ 

BMhrn S. The fint «i6.«liot*io» of tho mrt c«tiW •* 

rhoadwfmd), or the vtontoon qf the Moee, (MautM »a>tum.) 

The monsoon of A*a, tfnytirt, and Omoooa. 

Yandalirdian year, which is the 360th of the Jalelum, that it, Sre 
^en brfore the next new.year's day (16th March). fhe P**®* 

SL arises is Aden; sometimes it ceases i^^the ITOth^of the 
Y«iirian year, which is the S3th Jal. («*ti. April). From -l*« ships art 
Lt within the 150th or 160th day of the Yaadiyirdian year, whidi 
to the 15th or SSth JaL (t-Uth April), they arrive on tto laoth of the 
Yandajiidian, or *5th of the Jalilian year (4th May), at S*«**^^ 
iom thence to Oaju»U and Conoooa. but not onwards to Mamiartt 
/Mvla.bar') where there is much rain and danger. ^ 

The moneoon of Sheher, OujenU, 3falaiar and Conmm The hj^ 
«gt mons^ of Gujerat sets in within the 150th of the Yiwdejir^aa, or IS^ 
iif t.he Jaldlian year (7th April). The highest monsoon erf Com^n 
• -ii’a the 140th Yaadtiirdian or 5tii Jalilian (85th March). 
Inm^of Mairwilht^he 130th YazdaJirdUn or 360ti. daldUan (I^ 
Marchl five days before the beginning of next yearjj. 

S The monsoon of flkj/Ur, Gujerat, and XaitOar, sets m 
li^b Yaadajirdian = 330th Jaldlian (14th February) : whentimnm- 
wation is open to aU India, for JDhqfdr is the place from wh^oe 
jrsiM (the western monsoon) seta forth, which Wows within 
d Jof the Va*d. year, equal to the SOOth of the JaUlian (I5tii Jaiij;^, , 

. The Yazdajlrdiau Naur** falUng in the year 1553. ou 
JaJl. on th^ 135th day, miewei^to 

not the true equinox, which iu the year 1554 feU ou the llth, on wnmii oiT,»*, 
longitude of tbe sun was S= 0. u . h , ^ 

n Here ^ eelculation doee not anayrer, as the nuniher of ^ 
nm hi ohMgrt if the dUlerence of 135 should be made out : Una is aBq #5 •«» 
wilb the two following ones* 



V 4. Tli« moawMm of diore Of- Ov^tria eeean 'whUn 

I^the to 25th c^tho JaUlian (Itth ApHyi)> ' 

5. The tnonsoonof the ooaet of M^hkanoi!^^ SMer, and! 

gete^ in within {about) the IfOth day^ of the Yazdajerdian year^ eqisd'^ 
35tii of the Jal6lian (2ith April). 

The ‘incMiaooiiB below the wind^ that is of the parts of India eitmited 
below the wind, are the following : 

6. The monsoon of Oujerat, to sail for Malacca, Shomotora, ^anoBsarii 
Sengal, and all the trsMsts situated below the wind, sets in about the 130th, 
dhy of the Yasdajirdian year, equal to 360th of the Jalslianj;, and lasts till 
the 170th Yazdajirdlan, equal to 25th JaUlian (2tth April ) ; the highest 
monsoon sets in about the 150th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering 
to the 15th of the Jalalian. 

7. The monsoon of Coincana to sail for Malacca, Shomotora^^ Tanacmri, 
MaartoJl^ and Fdikii\\, and all the tracts situated below the wind, sets in 
within the 14*0ih day of the Yazdajirdian year, or on the fifth day "before 
the Jalalian new.year*s day (I6th March), and lasts till to the 180th day 
of the Yazdejirdian year, equal to the 45th of the Jalalian year (4th May) ; 
the highest monsoon sets in about the 160th or 150th day of the Ya^a* 
jirdiaii year, 'answering to the 25th or 15th of the JaUlian (4th — 14th April). 

8. The monsoon of Malabar, to sail for Malacca, Shamotora, Tanacmri, 
Martaban, and Bengal, and all the ports situated below the wind, sets in 
about the 160th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 25th of 
the Jaldlian (14th April). 

9. The monsoon of for Malacoa, Shomotora, Tanaceari, Martaban, 

and Bmgal, and all the ports situated below the wind, sets in within the 
1 60th day of the Yazdajirdian year, equal to 25th of the Jalalian ( 1 4th April)^ 

10. The monsoon of Sheher, for sailing to Malacca, Shomotora, TanasooH, 
Martaban, and Bmgal, and all the ports situated below the wind, sets in witli<p. 
in thellOth day of the Yazdajirdian year**, which answers to the 340th of the 
Jalfiian ; but from Sheher to Fartak, you meet the western wind Kawe, which 
acts in about the 130th Yazd. or 360th JaUlian, five days h^re the new. 
year’s day, and six days if there be an intercalary one (l6thlMarch). 

11. The monsoon of for the above said ports sets in on the same day. 

12. The monsoon of Ilhofdr for Malacca, Shomotora, Tanaemri, Mart^ 
ban. Bad Bengal, and all the ports situated below the wind, sets in about the 
10th day of the Yazdajirdian, equal to 340th JeJalian (24th Feb.) 

13. The monsoon of Muecat, for Malacca, Shomotora, to the continent of 
Skan, Bengal, and all the ports below the wind, sets in about the 130th day 
of the Yaa<mirdianyear, equafto 3fi0th of the Jalalian (16th March). 

14. The monsoon of Zeha mdBerheri, for Sheher andMeahkaraff, the high* 
est (strongest) sets in about the 120th Yazd. equal to 64th Jal, (13 June). 

15. The monsoon of Aden, for Sheher and Mebhkara, at the same time. 

^ Muscat? t Here is the same error of calculation shove observed. 

4 Bmuaira. ^ Pegu, f The Maldives. There is also a want of agreement iii„ 
tto date, tt Larhkbsra ? 




vVW* o{ Mm, iii 4»jr 

TWdaJlrdUn, to J55fcli; or the oqvai( to 

or 9lrth May) : later> it is not gooiL. , Or ■ ,y 

Skctim 4» TAe second m^^oi8imofikefir$tmrt^nim»Mm, vM(^ 
m4 ofKaws^ called by some Tirmah, and by eonm 2>xmdnu v - 

17. The monsoon of Jlfeooa^ or rather of its port Jedda, to Makibar^il^ 
tenetj Oujerat, and Horm&z, sets in about the 280th day of the Yazdajirdiait 
year, answering to the 145th of the Jaldllan (12th August). 

18. The monsoon of Se/wakin*, to Malabar^ Concona, Qvjerai, eeUi ill 
about the 280th day of the Yasdajirdian yeao oqual to 1 451h of the Jalilian^ 

19. The monsoon of Sild and JO&rberi to Malabar^ Cancan, irujetad^ 

Hormuz, sets in about the S90th day of the YazdajirdJan year, equal to . 
lOdth of the Jaldlian (17th August). ~ . . • ' 

20. The monsoon of Aden to MaUfdmr, Concona, Gujerai, i^ts in about 
the same time, or fire days later ; tha# is to say, on the' lo5th or lOOth day 
of the Jalalian year (22nd — 27th August). 

21. The monsoon of Sheher to Malabar, Concona, Gajerat, seta in on 
the 300th day of the Yazdi^rdian year, answering to the lg5th of tha 
Jaldiian year (2nd September). 

^ 92. The monsoon of Meshkara for sailing to Malabar, Concona, Ouje* 
rat, springs up on thq 300th day of the Yazdajirdian year, which answers 
to the I65th of the Jaldlian, according to the rule ahoye..mentioiied. 

.23. The monsoon of Dhqfdr for Malabar, Concona^ Gujerai, fformdz^ 
sets in on the 300th „day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 1851di 
pf the Jiddlian (2nd September). 

24. TJie monsoon of Fartak and Aden, for sailing to Hounds, sets in 
SAiout the 290th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 155th of 
the Jaldlian (22nd August). 

25. The monsoon of Kaulahdt and Muscat to Gujorat and Concona, sets 
in on the SOOth day of the Yazdajirdian year, which is the 165th of tha 
Joldlian ; from this time up to the 180th or 19pth Yazd. or 45th, — 55t|i, 
day of the Jal. year (4th — 14th May), the navigation is open to all India. 
The monsootiil^low the wind, which blow at this time from the Arabian 
continent and the coasts, and the other countries below the wind, arb: 

26. The monsoon for sailing from Aden to Makusoa, Shoinotera, Ttmao^ 
oari, Martaban, Bengal, and all the ports situated below the wind, sets in 
about tlie 280th day of the Yazdajirdian, that is, the 145th of the Jala* 
Han year (12th August). 

27. The monsoon of Sheher and Meshkara, to the above said: ports, 

sets in about the 290th day of the Yazdsyird|bp year, which is the 155th sf 
theJal.Uian (22nd August). , ^ 

28. The monsoon of Gujerai, for sailing to Shomotora, Tanassari, Bmyyl^ ^ 
atid sjl the ports situated below the wind, sets in on the 300th dey of. the 
Yazdajirdian, equal to 166th of the JaidliiiA year (2nd September)^ , 

29. The monsoon of Concona, to saih from if to the ubpve pwtd, ^ 
in on the 305tb day of the Yazdajirdian yegr, which is. the 17^0^ 

Jiildiian (fifth September). , . v 


Opposite to Jedda. 



4S;"'^ ^ '■ '.'/''' '^ ''' j / " '■u^"w-'"-‘i 

so. The monBocm Ibr e^iiig f^wm Makbttr to ^sAmob, 7^. 

iwwmH; and all the ports h^w the wifid^ sets ia about die 
Yasdajirdian Tear, equal to ISSdi of the Jalailan year (iSlst Sept)^v 

SI. 'Hie lAottsoon for saiHng from Mhi tO Mi^heea, TtOiqe^ 

«ar«\ Martahmt Beepol, sets in about the SSOth day of the YaadajirdiaiK 
Te«i^,4iBSwerlfig to die ISSth of the JaUliaa (31st Sept.) 

SS. The monsooil of the eeutineot of Alinat f? BttmmaiJ Ibr eaillng' 
from it to ^tem. Is settins in on the 395th day of ^e Yazdajirdiaii, diafe ii 
on the 190th of the Jalilian year (90th Sept.) 

33. The monsooh of the coasts for sailing to Harm&e^ sets in about thb 
sooth day of the Yazdajirdlan, that is to say, the 1 85th of the JaldUaa 
year (91at Sept. ?) 

34. The monsoon from the coasts and MaukaAanh (in Africa) to 
J^mreMib (the Maldives) sets in about the 390th day of the Yasdajlrdlai|« 
that is to say, the 185th of the Jaldlfan year (Slst Sept.) 

35. The monsoon for sailing from the coasts to thp Arabian contineRt« 
to I^hofdr, Meshkaun, Hairifiiy Sheher, Adetij sets in on the 395tb day 
of the Yazdajirdiati year, that is, on the 190th Jal. (96th Sept.) 

Section 5. T&e second class of mtoisoons, that is the eastern ones oaUed Ast0 

or Sahd*, 

36. The monsoon for sailing from Gujerat to aH the Arabian islands, 
springs up about the 340th day of the Yasdajirdian year, answering to the 
905th Jal. (Tlth Oct.) and lasts till to the 340tb or 350th, that is, till to the 
5th or 15th day of the Jaldlian year (5th March) ; but to Kmdhat, Muscut^ 
and HormiHs, it may be used till the 60th day of the Yaxdajirdian year, 
or the 25th of the Jalalian (itth April) ; later it is nOt good. 

The finest monsoon for sailing from India to the Arabian continent seta 
in about the lOOtb and 11 0th day of the Yazdajirdian year, which is the 
330th or 340th of the Jalalian (13th — 23rd February). 

37. The monsoon from C&ncona to the Arabian ccintinent sets in about 
the 350tfa day of the Yazdajirdian year, and lasts till the 140th of the next ; 
that IS to say, from the 903th till to the 5th of the next,«Jaldlian year, 
(llth Oct. — ^95th March :) later it is not good ; that for HoHn&x lasts till te 
the 150th of the Yasdajirdian, that is to say, the 15th of the Jaldlian year* 

38. The monsoon from fformAz to the Arabian continent sets in about 

the iSiOth day of the Yazdajirdisn year, lasting to the lOOth of the next ; 
that is to any, from the sm5th to the 330th of the JaUHan year (11th 
Oc|^-^]5th F^h.). This is for the coasting voyage ; but if the high sea Is 
kept, it serves from about the 100th day of the Yazdajirdian year, to the 
30di of the next; that is to4ky, from the 330th to the 365th Jal. (iStib 
Feb.-^9]id March). , ^ 

39. The monsoon from Gfijerat to the coasts, blows A'om about the 
340th ihiy .of tlie Yazdajirdian year to the 90th of the next year ; that is, 
from the 905th to the 390th of3;he Jaldltan (llth Oct.— 3rd Peb.) 

40.. The monsoon &om Bengaita Aden and ilfececi, that is to s4y, to 
the ports otifedda and Mormdx, sets in ^bout the 50th day id the Ya^a- 



-■'' ^ '■ '-.>fc. r-^'^ '■^'’ 

jSMiMi ^smr-ji-.moii l«iiii^9 ilxe sothj tli^t H 

of tk« JaUmiftii year X^.---:9&th Jafi.)^^ut £(kr.8ailUig lo tto OM^tiiupt 

of f ^ fi^rremfj mA ilie ioland of Ceyloo^it seta if), about HIm 

equal to SSOth iXaliljiaii (IStb 

Ol. The monseon for sailing ^m ^nlipcoa to Jedd^^ 

Uows frm about the 50tb day of the YaadL year, to about the iOQtll ; thl4 ^ 
to aay 4 from about therssoth day till to the^SOtb Jal« ffiHk l>ec. — Idth 

42. The monsoon from T^nataari and, Martaban^ to J^edda^ 4dm» 

blows like ^at Ibr Bengal and Midacca. 

43. The monsoon from Shamotora to JTedda, Aden, Henrm&x, blows from 
about the SOth day of the Yazdajtrdian year, till to the 90th ; that is to Bay» 
from the 250th to the 320tfa of the JaUliaq year (5th Dec. — ^Srd Feb.) 

4t. The monsoon for sailing from Shemotorn to Bengal, Jilows from 
about 100th to 150th day of the Yazdajirdian year; that ia to say, from 
the 390th till to the Mth of the next JaUlian year (13th Feb. — 4th April), 

45» The fmneaon of iTanaemri is the same with that of BeiPgal. 

46. The monsoon of JaxredAlh to Aden and the whole Arabian contineni^ 
blows from the 10th to about tlie 120th day of the Yazd. year ; that is, from 
the 240th till about the 350th day of the Jalalian )^ear (5th Nov.-^th Mar.) 

47. The monsoon of Diul Sind, for sailing from thence to the Aiahiaii 
oontinent, blows from the 10th of the Yazdajirdian year to about the 120th ; 
that is, from the 240th to about the 350th of the Jaldlian (ditto). 

48. The monsoon of MilanM to *fazrtJ Kamr, (island of the moon*,) 
Idemt i^m about the SOth to the 100th of the Yazdajirdian year ; that is, 
from the 3l0th to the 330th of the Jaldlian (24th dan. — 13th Feb.) 

r£49. The monsoon of KUui for sailing to Safala\, blows from the ^ 
to the 60th of the Yazdajirdian, that is, from the 240th to the 290th of thq 
Jalalian year (15th Nov. — 4th Jan.) 

50. The monsoon from Sofala to KUal, blows from about the IGOihto 
the 190th of the Yazdajirdian year ; that is to say, from the 25th to the 55tii 
Jal.(l4th April — Jith May.) The finest lasts till about the 170th Yas^ 
35th Jal. (24th ApriL) 

The dates of these monsoons are given according to tlie dates of thq 
year in which this book W'as written in, and are ten days later then these 
given by the master Sdieimdn Ben Ahmad, the author of the Omdat (eolum»)s« 
If the calculation is made in the Yazdajtrdian years, it is necessary to take 
into account the intercalary years ; but in the calculation of JahUjum jnSfMeb 
the same order may be always followed up. ^ 

The truth of these statements, and the error of the calcioQiatian Cas 
is impossible to guess anywhere else, but on the spot, which of the 
two mimbers may be the right or false one), aite only to be dncidki^ 
in India its^f, and are referred therefore by the translator to ^ 
inembers of the Asiatic Societies of Calcutta, Bombay, and MailrfUk L 

(We have added to the abovethe Baglish dates for IhC present ye6r» Wfklni^ 
Jtddli year begin on the 21st March, with the vernal eqainox,^fo.j 

* Madagascar. t On the coast of Afiica. 
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II. — Aaeovnt 4if some Inacr^thns the 
Hasson GAor^, near Aden» on the Arabian ^eoast^ By iaeu^smo^ 
Welipbtbp« Indian Navy^ attached to the Survey d(^riment^ v . 
pu an Bztraet firoai liettMam Weli.Ktsi>’s Journal, coqtiniimcatBd hy ilm 
Honorable tbe Gorem^ in Council at Bombay to tlte Asiatic Society, and realt 
at the Meeting of the 5th November.} 

' ** On the morning of the 6th of May, 1834, no ancliored in th< 
Honorable Company's Surveying Ship Palinarus on the Arabian 
coast, in a short and narrow channel, formed on the one liand by a low 
rocky islet, and on the other, by a lofty black -looking blufT, to which 
our pilot applied the designation of Hassan Ghcuilb. Some riuus 
having been perceived on the summit of the latter, a party shortly af* 
ter our arrival proceeded to the shore for the purpose of eramitdng 
them. To hvoid the swell which rolled along the opposite side of the 
island, and produced a considerable surf against the seaward face of 
the cliff, as it rose up perpendicularly from the sea, we pulled intp a 
small bay on the N. E. side, where the water was much smooth^« 
Landing on a sandy belt, which extended from the margin of the sea to 
the base of the hill, we found ourselves amidst the ruins of iiumeroiia 
houses, walls, and towers. The houses are small, of a square form ; and 
have mostly four rooms, on a single floor ; the walls appear to have besft 
carried along the face of the hill in parallel lines, at different heights 
several towers also occur at scattered distances. The hill on this sid^ 
for one-third of its height, ascends with a moderate acclivity, and along 
the slope, the ruins are thickly scattered ; there aie, however, no remains 
of public buildings or edifices, nor are there any traces of arches or 
columns. The whole have been constructed from fragments detached 
from the rock, and from the several patches which remain, it is very 
certain that the greater number must have been covered over with 
cement ; both this and the mortar, from the action of the weatiber, 
have almost entirely disappeared. The cement appears from the traces 
yet IdFt on the beach, to have been obtained, as it is at present. in 
m^y parts of the Arabian coast, by the calcination of coral, A fur- 
ther examination during an extension of our walk round the side of the 
hill, enabled us to discover that Hassan Gbordb was about 500 feet in 
height, that it was composed of a dark greyish-coloured compact lime-^ 
stone, and that it had been formerly insulated, though it was now 
connected to the main by a low sandy isthmus, which had beenlblown 
up there by the violence of the B. W* winds, and was evidently of 
recent formation. Hie action of the sea might indeed be traced in the 
cavities and hollows exhibited by a ridge of rocks now at some dis- 
tance from the water, but which it was evident at no very distcmt 
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HBciwri^' by it; ' 'Baring il^'tfanfiiMB'ltM:b«ea ' 
^ wbiob WiAi^ a^iidlto iitM luiiustt^ 
itnuBMa^e M every Ude. and 'vre bad alaio«t gtVNl 
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oitt "Mtiki oae* of ^e party Bii^Bted^ tkat two towm, wMdk 


m%bt posMalbly ht^^e doinmaiided tlia'ii^ 
proi^ ^d entcaoype to ; aettotbling^vacoordifi^ly over the rmbis 
formed hy the of the ii]^er partef tbeaei at length discovered 

fioaie i^nt traces of^a track, which in order to facisUtate the ascent had 
been cat along the ^Mce of the hill in a zig-zag direction. But beyond 
‘ and above that the steep ftront of the cliff had been cut down so as to 
tom a sort of terrace* and even here the, path at. the widest part would 
not admit more than two abreast ; there being a steep preqjlpiee above 
and below ns, we did not %nd it a very pleasant road; on arock to 
tko* right, aboii^t^dim<^third the asceiit 'from the tc^, we disc»>vere^ the 
inscriptions, 'wkiph I have subjoined. The chanmters wire two and 
a half inches tn leajgth; and it will be seen, are "executed with much 
care, order, and regularity. In order to avoid the possibility of omission 
or error, three separate cojnes were taken by different individuals^ 
which have all been subsequently examined and compared. Conrinu* 
ing our route from hence to the top ol* the ^ hill, houses nearly as 
numoroiBs as below, walls, and other defensive edifices, were perceived 
lEl'i^ioas distantaes, scattered over its surface, and on the verge of the 
^^raoipice i square tower of massive masonry had been erected ; it has 
liridiably served both as a watch-tower and light-house. Some of 
atones are of very large dimensions, the windows and doors are plain. 


and no arches are to be seen ; about one hundred yards from the tower 
the tanks are situated, they have been excavated with much labor out of 
ihe solid rock and are cemented inside. 

Having nov^ surveyed every part of the hill, we could not but 
coUie to ^e conclusion that it had been formed both by nature and 
art as a place of extraordinary strength : while the former had left it 
inacciensible at but one point, the latter had so completely fortified it at 
4ihat quarter, that it would be impossible for courage or address, how- 
ever consummate, to scale it. But what, independent of this advaii|agie, 
have given it to foreigners its principal value, would have beeq.i^ 
insular position, which, when we consider the lawless a^ harbatots 
character that the inhabitants of this coast have borne from the earli^t 
period, must to them, both as a retreat essential to their public satoy*: 
andaUo as a magazine, have rendered it invaluable. : ' 

The circumstances of its possessing two harbours affording auchprage 
in either monsoon, on a coast remarkably destitute of any dhs- 

; covered) so well sheltered, would apfear to iaiHcate a commercial 
>‘;-r '8 B 2 ' ' 





i>e elucula^^ ilfs jE^t» aji ii^i^\j^: 

' ^rigth iaid^pi^rt 6f;^e 

hWi ^ ArMA, h^^ a|9 4m 

'itel^ai^(|d' idiurui^|feu& *gi^t^,piy|||tj^^ 
the present, centug^ted toaii^^p^fea^^biay^hfeeil 
for their investigai^-,; Wany^th^ 
referred t6 ; hnt ^ tl^ xiatare db|tiliij^ 

Ifor^ev, tkerdib^ nntil\thlB abaU,be 'dec;i$)^r^l^^ nialMng«:^d^ 

relat- 

Sjf * t dbn- 


suggestions or Remarks, than 
mg to the loq^fea^res olthe spot cm ^ , 

not* however, dra^ atnlnl^^ 

coincidenpe4betweeh,^ the distance of \he ns 

deduced from our n«!^vey, and that specl&ed^|^1^^^^gn^^'Wi|d^ 
of the port of cave (Sanum or Kane; f^m the 

which modern geographers with much hoi2$den(5i^^|fi[f[^ H^^seht ^ 

harbour of Adem^ ^ ^ ^ 

The natives po^seesed no iSformationjespectfogljfie ruins, &fcoe|^tii^ 
that they had always heard their erection ascribed, to the ** fnitii^mpljii** 
The dimensions of the Tanks alluded to as cut out^bf the^'edc^^ 
as follows : ^ ^ 

Length. Breadths 

32 ft. 8 in. 29 ft. r. in. 

42 do/7 do. 17 do. 2 do. 

70 do. 5 do. 12 do. 0 do. 

30 do. 6 do. 9 do. C do. 


No* I, Square, 

No. 2, Long-oval, 

Noi 3* Semi-elliptical, 
No. 4, Oblong, 


14 ft. Oan. ; 
12 do, 11 do« 
variable. , 

9 do. 1 do. 



^We have omitted in the plate the specimens of ancient an^i modern Ethiopic .' 
fo>m the inscriptions at Axum, bccanse they may be found in BnucB,, Lord Va- 
x.sNttA, or in any catalogue of ancient alphabets. Lieut. WBi.LSTBn remarks that 
the inscription found at Hassan Qhordb, on close examination, resembles both ap* 
dent and modern EUiiopic. The Ethiopians ruled Yemen, a part of Arabia, pror 
vious to the appearance of Muhammed. — Ed.] 


111.*— J^grf^r InfQfrmation on the Topes of Manikydla^ being the tmns^ 
of an Extract from a Manuscript Memoir on Ancient TaxUa^ 
hg Mms^ A. Cocbt, Engineer Officer in the Army of MohdretfiS 
EaKJIT SlNClH. / 

CWe hpve to thank Captain Wads for procuring us the favor of the fo][k>wiiig 
extract for insertion in t^e Journal. It continues our history of the opening dT 
these monuments from the period to which it was brought up by Dr. D-i|ltAiU0i*# 
notice of Dr. Martin’s. Operattona, at page 332 . We regret that M. Coobt had 
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not 9een what had already appeared on the aal^t» as ItrariaidA a ia #0 »t ii rH y iia^a 
altered hie viewa of the antiquity of the monument, if notfoif ojflfia;. ^ iMlP* 
to obtain a copy of the inscriptions, which will proliably ^ id the eame d&jot |pf 
the Fehlevi as occurs on the cylinders. — E d.] ^ 

Mantkydla is the name of a small jrillai^ Bitnate4»ci?i ^ route 
from Attok to L£hor. It is built on the ruii)^ of ^ery aimieut toM 
of unknown origin. The geographical position these ruins, hud 
particularly the abundance of coins found amoktg them, ^affotiS, 4hN! 
presumption that this city must have been the cap^H^d of all the gantry 
between the Indus and the Hydaspes, a country r Which the anoieuts 
knew by the name of Taxila, and of w^ich frequhht ^ention is made 
in the history of Alex.vndur. 

There is at Mwikydla a vast and massive cupolhr of great* untiqutty; 
It is visible at a considerable distance, having a hsftght of ifbout 80 feet^ 
with 310 or 320 of circumference. It is solidly hi&t of qi^ried stones 
with lime cement. The t>ater layer is of sandstone. In the 
interior, the masonry is of freestone (pierre detaiUe). mixed with sand- 
stone (gr^) and granite ; hut principally, with shelly limestone 
(pierre de concretions), which by its porosity reaeo^hles stalactite. Age 
and exposure have so worn away the northern fane of the edifice, that 
it is now easy to ascend to the summit, which could not have been 
done formerly, because there were no regular steps conbtructed on the 
exterior. Its architecture is simple, and ofiers nothing worthy of much 
remark. Round the circumference, near the hase^is seen, in bas-relief, 
a range of small columns, the capitals of which appear to have been 
ornamented with ram’s heads (t^tes de beliers). These ornaments are 
now scarcely perceptible on account of the wearing away of the sand- 
stone by time. I have remarked similar ornaments at a tank situated 
between Bimber and Serai-saiddbdd, on the road to Cs^hmir, and I re- 
member observing the same kind of thing on the columns of the towns 
at Persepolis. 

This monument is in my opinion nothing more than a tomb of some 
ancient king of the country, or it may be the work of some conqueror 
from Persia or Bactria, who may have raised it in memory of some 
battle fought on the spot, intended to cover the remains of the warrlore 
who fell in the combat. This last conjecture appears the more proi)ta« 
hie, seeing that similar cupolas are equally remaiked in the district of 
Rdvel Pindi, in the country of the Hazdris, which joins the formeri 
at PMdmt, in the KAaiber hills, at Jeldldbdd, at Zxrqmtm, at KAM, 
and even, they say, at Bdmian .* — ^all of them places situated on tibe 
road leading horn Persia, or fiactriana, into Iduidustdn, 1 have mxm^ 
over remarked, that the greater part of these ceiqpolas mre altiiated in 



tBfficalt io get-tbvoBgli, or «t least ia adapM'Isiraf 

hostile «M»iitrter. Oae thing is CMtain at any rste^ nantely. that ttfey; 
are all sepokhral tnmidi ; for having myself opened several of theaa 
CTyr-l-«. I have forasd in most of them, litfle urns of hronae, oroth'w' 
nwta), or of baked dafj mmitaining faneral ashes, or the debris of hmnan 
bonesralso jewds, fiMi coins for the most part trf Gneco-Scythic, or 
Oreeoo-lndian types* 

The Muhammedanft of the neighbourhood pretend to saVe that the 
tope contained the remains of all the Musulmans who perished in the 
battle which took place in this place between the Afghans and the 
army of Mji Man ; but be^des. that the religion of Muhammed 
opposes the erection of monuments to the dead, (?) the antiquity of 
the building and of.^e medals it contained prove to be far prior to 
the time of the Muhammedan incursions. 

The Hindus of the country resort to the spot to offer up the first 
cuttings of the hair of their male children — a custom which is said to 
have prevailed anciently in Greece. 

Scattered over the site «of the ruins of Manikyfila are seen the 
remains of fifteen other cupolas, smaller than the principal one jnot 
described. These I have lately been engaged in digging up, and they 
have furnished some very interesting discoveries. Ibc excavation of a 
tope situated about a cannon shot distant from the present vil]%e of 
M£nikyala to the N. N. E. is particularly calculated to throw light 
ixpon these curious monuments of antiquity, since a part of the medals 
extracted from it bear genuine Latin characters, while others are of the 
Graeco-Scythic or Graco-Indian type. Moveover, the stone which 
served as a covering to the niche which contained them, is sculptured 
all over with inscriptions in an unknown character, and altogether dif- 
ferent from that of the coins ? 

This cupola is laid down as No. 2, in my map of the place. It was 
in a thorough state of dilapidation, so as hardly to be observed ; and it 
was only after having carefully examined the contour of the founda- 
tion that I decided upon penetrating it. Its height might be GO or 
70 feet. I begfan by piercing it from above in the centre with a hole 
of 20 feet diameter. The materials extracted were chiefly a coarse 
concrete, extremely porous. The nature of the stone remilided me 
forcibly of the pyrataids of Egypt, which arc consfructed of a lime- 
stone frill of shell impressions, (nummulitic limestone.) 

In my first opeiuition8,*X found, at the depth of three fe^t, s scared 
stone, on which were deposited .four copper coins. Below th^s point, 
the work became extremely difficult., from the enormous sixe of, the 
blocks of stone, whbh could hardly be removed through upper 






opeiuiig. At ten lower 
grotuad, we met with e bell iii '^e fosnoa of j 
built in a solid manner, with weS dressed* stones, 
mortar. The fonr sides of the cell borte^sponded wltllihbe^ar m 
points, and it was covered with a single massiil^ 4h0&e. Havibi|p: 
tamed this over, I perceived that it was covered mth inscriptions^ 

In the centre of the hollow cell stood a copper nm, encircling Which 
were placed symmetricedly eight medals of the same metal, which were 
completely v^orroded with verdigris. The urn itself was carnally 
enveloped in a wrapper of white linen, tightly adhering to its surface^ 
and which fell into shreds when I opened the urn***. The copper nm 
enclosed a smaller one of silver : the space betwe^ them being filled 
with a paste of the colour of raw umber (terre d*ombre), in which the 
verdigris had begun to form. This pasty matt^ was light, without 
smell, and still wet. On breaking it, I discovered a thread of cotton 
gathered up into a knot (ramassb en au seul point), and which was re^ 
dueed to dust on handling it. When 1 attempted to remove the silver 
um from within the outer cylinder, its bottom remained attached to 
the brown sediment, and I remarked that the silver was become quite, 
brittle from age, crumbling into bits between the fingers. Within the 
silver urn was found one much smaller of gold, immersed in the same 
brown paste, in which were also contained sevrs silwr medals, wdth Laim 
eharacters. The gold vessel enclosed four small coins of gold of the 
Grseco-Scythic or Graeco-Indian type ; — also two precious stones axiil 
four pearls in a decayed state ; the holes perforated in them prove them 
to have been the pendents of earrings. 

From the position in which these several urns were found, an allusioa 
•was possibly intended to the ages of the world. The four gold coinn 
were offer inferior fabrication to those of silver. The latter are wosA; 
as if they had been a long time in circulation. Whether they are 
or Roman, 1 cannot venture to affirm. 1 would only remark, that if the 
Greeks before the reign of Paii«ip used the L<atin alphabet, it might be 
probable that there were Greek coins, and that they were brought mte 
the country by the army of Alexander. If, on the contrary, they are 
Roman, they may be of the eiiochs when the kings of India-'^a^ • 
embibstes to the Roman emperors Augustus or Jmstinum.- it 
tub^ 'tiiat they are brought into the country throng 
ehknhel ef commerce by the Red Seat. / yA '' t;- 

♦ The esterior of the copper cylinder of M. Ventura’s tope hihr yhe % 

a duth wrapper well deSned on the corroded earface. — ^Bn.' ^ 

ir While correcting the press of this passage we are in ^ 
p drawings of tliei^n«» ndkindi we wifi make die subjfhct ef a ^ 




mik j 

The haei^fiiilion '''th#;"#toiie ie in ia chaeiibter that • tli^ 

writi^ of 1^ BSlip^ of<^ Rlihilaya ttountaiod in the 
It hflie nieo^a felMemblanon to li^^^biqpian ; and it b well knoi^.lSial 
^efe exi8tedliea(itt,^toe ontom^el a communication between Eg^rpt and 
Ind^ 1 am evep^rhed that nay friend General Vbntu&a did not Und til 
inscription on the etone in ^e principal deposit of the large tope. 'On 
my way to Pe^hdimt, I lately visited the scene of his operations, m&d 
searched carefully among the ruins for any such, but without succeti* 
Ibis cupola was penetrated by him from above. When the cap was 
removed, a square shaft was found of 21 feet deep and 12 feet side, 
well constructed of squared stones. On the floor of this chamber there 
were two massive ^tones, between which was deposited a small box 
(see page 315). The floor itself was formed of two enormous stones, 
which were broken to pieces with some trouble before the digging 
could be continued below. The difficulties were much increatid from 
this point by the frequent occurrence of large blocks of stone locked 
into the body of the masonry without mortar, which it was necessary 
to extract by the upper rent. At 27 feet below the first stag^, a 
second was met with, of a less perfect nature, wherein a second dtsoo- 
very was made ; — ^below this, again, before reaching the ground, the 
most interesting discovery occurred. Hence the miners worked a 
conduit underground, on the side towards the village of Manikydla, 
which facilitated greatly the extraction of materials. This adit is now 
nearly closed up with rubbish, and can only be entered on all fours. 

As the relics found in this cupola have beeUvaddressed by my friend 
to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, I refrain from any observations on 
them, i will only remark, that the emblem on the gold medals of 
Minikydla, as weH as on tl^se of my topes, may be observed in 
with some slight diflerenceV on the sculptures at Bistaun, near ICer* 
man^dh ; 1 think also, the same symbol exists at Persepolia. I can with 
confidence assert that the monogram ^ exists on the bas-relief of the 
gate 4 >f the ancient castle of Shastar in Swiana, 

1 haVe observed that most of the cupolas of Aianihyala are situated^ 
the ridges of sandstone rock which cross up from the surfriee of the 
country. 

The neighbourhood is generally strewed with ruins, and trimes of 
a square building can generally be perceived, in the 
vicinity, of sim^ilar construction to that of a Persian c^vam^rii^^ ■ jf 
these monuments sire the remains of temples, there can be no\d^^ 
the* Mdnikydla must Itive been the prineij^ seat of the rc3»j^n . 
of the coaniry. The luins of the town itself are of very 
able extent: — every' where, on d%gihg, masidve yfhiH 
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f^nd lime are met with — and a great number wetto all 

now filled up : these latter are all built cat stonet .. AH the neigli^' 
bouring heights are garnished with tombs ; and it la Iqiot^ that the' . 
ancient Persians, the Scythians, and even the Hindus selected eminences 
to erect their tombs on, especially those of their chiefs. They are 
all adjusted to face the cardinal points of the compass. 

The whole country overlooked by Maniky^la must have been once 
a vast plateau, which in the course of ages, and by the continued action 
of the annual rains, has undergone a complete change. It is now" 
cut every where into deep ravines, which render it very difficult to 
traverse- The country is sprinkled with wretched hovels ; but the 
natural aspect of the plains is singularly bare and barren. The imme- 
diate vicinity of the hills is, however, varied with the meagre foliage 
of a thorny shrub. 

This district (canton) is now called Patwdr. That it was formerly 
very populous, is proved by the quantity of ruins of old houses. 
According to the inhabitants, the whole space that now separates 
Maniky^a from the ruins of Tammiak, which is about 16 kros of the 
country distant, was so thickly covered with houses, that the two towns 
might be considered as one. They add, that mulberries and other 
fruit trees fiourished there exceedingly. The devastation now wit- 
nessed can only be laid to the account of its being the thoroughfare 
of all the conquerors who in turns sallied forth to ravage India. 

It appears that the aborigines of the counti'y were Hindus, to whom 
were joined the Pandavas, worshippers of the sun, and the Chandra^ 
bansis, worshippers of the moon. Subsequently, a mixture took place 
with the Persians, the Scythians, and even with the Greeks, for the 
Ghekb^s, so frequently talked of in the country, are nothing more 
than-'die descendants of the Greek colony that Alexandsr left on the 
banks of the Indus, or perhaps the Greeks of the kingdom of Bactria, 
of which this district for a long time formed a part. What I here 
advance is upon good foundation, for the people themselves insist, that . 
the Ghekhers are descended from the Kkeianis, ancient Persians, or 
from the Rumis ; and it is well known that all Oriental nations app^ 
this last term to Greece : hence we may conclude that Ghekher is hutfa; <- 
corruption of the word Greek, Moreover, the numerous medals, di^CP* ' 
veiled with Greek legends tend strongly to confirm this idea. 

Tim country appears to have been conquered by the Persians long ;, 
before J;he time of Ai;«BXANnBa. This is proved by the Persian medals : 
found ; farther, an ancient tradition of Persia alludes to an invamon that: ' 
our tdironologists refer to the fourteenth century before Chiist. 
also known, that under Darius, the son of Hybtaspbs, this cemntryand < 
alt up to the banks of the Indus, formed one of the twenty tktrapies of 
the vast Persian empire. 

8 c 



AxiJUumJMii trAVQi^4 it in S3$ B.C. At th« death of 1^ ecmciueror, 
it was annexed to Bactriana» raised ioto a separate kingdom, by the 
Greeks* who revolted from his successors. It then fell into the hands of 
the Scythians, who destroyed this latter kingdcmi. 

Splendid collections of coins might be made iu this country* They 
are found principaliy at Mdnik^dla, Djl&n, Find- dddan Khan ; at NUK 
Daulla, Rdvetl Pindi, and in the districts of the Hazdns and Hazdrem. 
They were formerly worked up into lotas and cooking vessels, and orna- 
meuts. It was only in 1829. the period when my researches commenced, 
that the inhubitaiits began to appreciate their value. The copper coins 
are most numerous ; the fear of being supx>osed to have dug up a trea- 
sure leads the inhabitants to melt ux) those of silver and gold* which 
makes their preservation comparatively rare. 

The immense store of coins constantly dug up proves that this coun- 
try was formerly in a flourishing state; and that in consequence of the 
frequent invasions of India, its riches were constantly hidden by burial, 
and so x->rc6erved* Jlv far tiie greater x^ortiou of the coins are Graeco- 
Scythian, or Griccu-iudiau ; others again are altogether Indian ; the 
latter arc the most ancient : tiicy are iu a Devan^gari character now 
unknown to the natives*. There are found also Grseco- Persian c^otns. 
and feometiuies x>ure Persian ones. These last represent the Are altar, 
witii two guards to preserve it. 1 And that their costume has a striking 
resemblance to that of the present inhabitants of Paiwdr, who allow 
their hair to fall behind the head in large tufts of curls, and wear fre- 
quently the amxile plaited pantaloon represented on the two warriors of 
the coins. 

Mauikyala is at 40kurors £.S.£. of the fortress of Attok. and at 34 
N. W, of the city of Jilim. 

The ruins of the town of Rantma, attributed to Sita-Rdm, are at 13 
.kurors S. S. \V. of Maniky^a. Those of Parvala, ascribed to the era 
of the Pankovas ^ are at 12 kurors to the north. The traces of the town 
of DuugdH ai*e at 14 kurors on the east. This last xilace flourished 
under the Gkekkers, whose sovereigns Axed their residence there. 
Makkhifala, near Raids ; Benda and Tamial near RaveUPindi are also 
l^laces formerly occupied by the Ghekhers, 


XV. — Note on the Coins discovered by M. Coukt. By Jab* PaiNSItp. drc. 

Since the above paper went to press. I have received throixgh M. 
MairaanT. the drawings made by M. Court, of the several coini^ and 

* I know not to which epeoiea of coin the above passage alludes : hitherto the 
numl>er discovered in those parte with the P^hi cheractor on them has beOa 
very small. The Samayri deva and the Canouj coins are nninerous* hut they are 
evidently much more recent than the Bactrian aad Xndo-Scythic.—- J. P. 




I fjm .j or Mcimt TmutU a 

of tbe iMCriptiott olUded to in bis remark*, '^e ^*^f**^? 
being destined for fttfie. I have, v»ith permission, had fac *isinles«i^. 
graced of the whole, as they are of the highert importance 
the elucidation of the history of the ancient monmneBts »t Matift 

Plate XXXIV. figs. 1, 2, 8 . aad 4, are the four coins Icmndoa the top 
of the large stone T«rhich served w a cover to the niche, cont^mag 
the principal deposit, -niese coins are already well known to us, the 
first being the common copper coin ci Kadphises (m ttos ins ance 
written Kaa«CTC) ; the other three being of KanhPKI. The reverses 
on the utter coins are however different t^ose 'ie.mrib^ m my 

peper on the subject (page 449) •. the running or dim^ig 
Tg 2 , has occurred but rarely, among the corns heretofore 
to comparison with themore common devire of Mithro ‘> 5 .^“““ 4 

wherTit does, the name ie less distinct. The reverse of tigs 3 and 4. 
is evidentiv the same i^rsonage as is represented on Gen. 
gold coin.' standing in lieu* of being seated ; and my conjecture, th 
this fignre had four arms, is now snbstantwUy confirme^ . 

TlJname is distinctly composed of the four letters OKPO. wh«^ 
imagine may be the corresponding word m Zend for toe Santo "m 
ArL a common appellation of Surya. or the sun. -^e 
of this deity is in fact represented with four arms, and is often sc^ 
a „:th a moon rising behind the shoulders, just as was depicted 
o“te Ventura gold coin*. We can have little doubt, therefore, that m 
this device we behold toe substitution of the Hindu fiwm of toeaolar 

PUte Court to be a premae copy 

of toe inscription found on the’lower surface of the large slab of atwe. 

J V «a the most valuable and important of Ui» discoverieB , 

in question. S J V ^ account, does 

iSt. ^ .an 

T ^ toe word Moliido, king, in the very same 

Zt orthTrererse of so many of toe Bactrian coina. ■ Tha.-P 
that Mcur conneisU the »oni»m«to«!, ’* 1 *' 

for throws P ^ njore favourably to toe hypo«^, 

' T dbviXe whohave been engaged in opeuiu#toeto^.M 
rfd hvl^ll ^traditions of toe country, tout they are, toe ae^^- 
anp^rted by n_« i ehall have to recur to toU iptodtlim 

p^^^yTyJkUg of the Uqnid contBite of toe meta) cjrMOTr 

^ . See PUtatXXHX- of Moca's Pantospn. : 
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iSfif the Ccins dhcmmvi ^ ^ov* 

The same pl^e XXXIII. represents (reduced oiie«*third) the poai^n 
of the three cylinders, or iims, of gold, silver, and copper, as they stood 
in the niche of ihe under stone, surrounded by eight coins of copper, 
arranged in the directions of the cardinal points. The coins are mostly 
corroded, but they can all be recognized as belonging to KA^DPHisna 
and Kakerkos. Fig. 12, the one didering from the ordinary coins of 
this group, and bearing on the obverse the head of a king, with Greek 
legend, and on the reverse a standing figure of Hercules with his 
club, surrounded by a Pehlevi inscription, I know from other samples 
in my possession to belong to a monarch sometimes designated E02, 
while on others of his coins he is distinctly entitled KaA*ic.. I have 
no hesitation therefore in ascribing this variety also to a monarch of 
the same family. 

The contents of the several cylinders of M. Court's tope were beyond 
all comparison the richest and most curious Jiiitherto met with. The 
large tope gave M. Ventura only two cold coins ; that opened by M. 
Martin Honiobbrqsr, presented only one gold medal of Kadphisbs. 
Here, on the contrary, we have no less than four native gold coins, in 
estc^ent preservation, in the gold urn ; and seven silver coins in the 
silver envelo]>e : with this further peculiarity in the latt^, that they 
me all of foreign origin, 

'Hie four gold coins are of a device familiar to us ; they bear the 
legible inscription, in corrupt Greek, pao nano pao kanhpki kopano 
whidii X have described in my former notice. The figures on the reverse 
of the three first are of the Hindu cast, having four arms, with the 
epigraphs ORPO (the sun) ; they agree with that of the copper coins 
described in the preceding page. The^ast, figure 18, bears the title 
ABPO, a supposed ethithet of the sun ; for an explanation of which 
see page 453*, 

Hie silver coins are entitled to a minute and individual examination ; , 
ibr, h*om the first glance, they are seen to belong to the medallic his* 
tory of Borne, of which the most ample and elaborate catalogues and 
desii^s aare nt hand to facilitate their exact determination. 

FVy. 19-4 s a silver denarius of Mark Antony, struck while he was a 

member of the celebrated triumvirate, charged with the eastern 

* la a pamphlst jast received from Paris, entitled -* Ob^ervaHotu aur ia partis 
ds is Grmmairs Contparative de F. Bapp, qui ae rapports h kfr lanpue Zends, 
par Af. JSupins pag* ^ the very two words alluded to ia p. 453, 

fortuitoitfly ooearxiag to rectify my conjectures as to their import — dtkre isjbrans* 
lated <w sad ia evidently an inflected case of our word dihro, which is 
thus proved to signify simply * feu,* fire, (Stars, tsfsu, Stash, P.);— while a little 
further, we And the words ‘*81 Pon trouvs ane fois dans le Vendidad«8ade, lasi* 
thra pour Yaithra, e’est une faute du manuscript, que Paccord des aotres oopiea 
suiflt pour faire apercevoir.* *— May not the same remark apply to the ignoraaos 
of the die engravers in writing MAOPO for M10PO ? 
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portion of the empire. It egrees ivith the deser^tkm of n 
in Vaillant, vol. iLp. 9. , ^ : 

Oifww. M. AimjNIVS. in. VI R. R. P, C. {Triuftwir B^^rtOUcm Qm* 
9tittuHda), J!>evicet a radiated head of the aan, auppoaed to be ^ aame «e the, 
figyptien Osiris. 

Reverse. The head of Antony, behiad which the Htum, or crook, denoting 
him to hold the priestly office of Augur. i 

Fiff. 20. — A silver denarius, recognized to belong to JmAvt OnraAitr 
from the features, the inscription, and the peculiar device on tlfe^' 
reverse. It corresponds with one described by Vaillant, li. 1, ' 

Obverse. The head of C^sar, behind which a star. Medals of this kinds^tW 
struck by Agrippa, Antony and others, in honor of Cabbar, after his death ; the 
star alludes to his divine apotheosis : the letters CAESAR.. . remain distinct. 

Eevense. The group entitled in Latin, Orbis^ Securie, Manus Jun^as^ Caduceus, 
et Fasces, supposed to designate the extended empire, the religioi^ concord, peace, 
and justice of the emperor. 

Fig. 21. — ^Tliis I imagine ‘to be a coin of Augustus Cjbbab, although it 
does not precisely agree with any published medal of that Emperor. 
Obverse.. .VFYS. III. VIE. Two juvenile heads, probably of CAius.kud 
Ldciob. The circnmscribing legend may be either of Mescinxus Rufob,^A . 
magistrate, (Vaill. ii. p.23,) or of Plotiitb Rufus, mint master, (VaiAju 4,3^ , 
the only two veeorded names permitting a termination In VFVS. and at l^e ensGiee. 
time being Triumvirs. 

Feverse. A female hgure holding probably a spear in the left hand. Tho few 
letters legible seem to form part of the usual inscription on the coins of AvgUSTUS.^ '^ 
CAESAR DIVI F. (Augwiius Ccesar diviJu/njfi/ius). 

Ftg. 22. — ^The helmeted figure on this coin, and the unintelligible in* 
Bcriptionon the reverse, lead me to ascribe it to the age of tlile . 

peror Constantine, although I can find none in BA:N0Uiun4 46r 
Vaillant, with which it exactly agrees. 

Obverse. A bead facing the left, with a handsome helmet. 

Rwerse. Two combatants, one clad as a Roman, the other as a Cermaa } a 
fallen warrior between the two. Beneath, the letters QIEHMM. 

The remaining three ^Iver, coins are in too imperfect b, state to be 
identified i the first, fig. 2B, bears the final letters of the word 
CAE6ARIS. The last, figure 25, has a female head with a murajL 
crown, which may belong to a Greek city. > 

How or why these coins came to be selected for burial with ISm 
local coins of tb« Indo-scythic monarch, it is impossible now to pon|ec«| ^ 
ture ; and it is certainly a most curious feet, that while in the neigh^ur- 
ing monument, the foreign coins consisted solely of those of the Sas4%«!y 
nian "dynasty of Persia, these should be entirely wanting hm, 
should be replaced by coins of Rome, many of which must hare hmtk 
regarded as antiques at the tim^ if I have been right in attribii^hlig 
the fourth of the list to C6 nstantir®. Such an assm^ption indeed 
removes all difficulties regarding the date, imd brings h^ut a near 
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ftpoordance witli the reign of Bhavuh II. of PetBia, in the xniddle pf the 
foarth century* the date already as&igned to the principal tope from the 
presence of that sovereign’s coins. We may therefore now look upon 
the epoch of the Hindu or Iudo-ac3rthianL Rao Kanbbki, as establii^bied 
from these two concurring evidences* and it may serve as a fixed point 
whence to trace backwards the line of strange names of other equally 
unknown and obscure monarcha, whose names are now daily coming to 
light through the medium of these coins, until they full in with the 
well-known kings of the Bactrian provinces. 

I once more stop the press for the purpose of noticing a very impor- 
tant paragraph in the second volume of Marsden^s Numismata Orienta^ 
lia, this moment received from England, materially afiecting the anti- 
quity of the M&iiiky^la monument. 

It will be remembered, that the Sassanian coins deposited there were 
all of that species distinguished by an ornament of two wings upon 
the head-dress, and that 1 assigned them on the authority of Ker Poa- 
!neit, and for other reasons which appeared conclusive, to Shapue 11. 
A. D. 310-380. There was also on some of them a curious cypher, 
(vide Plate XXL) of O c| which seemed to defy scrutiny. 

It seems that Mr. Marsoen, on the authority of Sir William 
O usBLET, backed by the Baron db Sact, attributes all this class of 
coins to Khosrd-parvis, A. D. 589, the Zepd word Hoslui (for KhosrdJ 
being stated to exist on many of them. They have also a cypher 
somewhat resembling the above. 

A multitude of these coins have also been discovered bearing Arabic 
names, Omar, Said, Harir, &c. in addition to their usual inscriptiou, 
and the fact had been explained by Mr. Frishn of the Petersburgh 
Academy’", by extracts from history, proving that the early Muham- 
medan conquerors of Persia retained the national coinage uutil 75-76, 
A. H., when the Khalifa Ab-duj. Malbk, and Hajjaj substituted their 
Cuficcoin. Makrizi, in particular, makes the following decisive as- 
sertion : ** Omar caused dirhems to be struck with the same impressions 
as were in use under the Khosrobs, and of the same form, with the 
addition only pf certain Arabic sentences, upon some, and upon others 
the name of the Khalif." The curious cypher above tdlnded to, te ac- 
cordingly set down by the Baron db Sact as and he reads it. 

The form in the original is a little different inom. 
our Manikyala the termination of the first cypher having ^ op- 
posite curvature JO f/ might poadhly he wead 

sdthough, as Mr, Marsdbn remarks, it is difficult to discover 
bin Tdeuf in the context -but if the flourish upon the M&mkydla coin 

♦ This eircttCDstanoe was pointed out to me by Captain Jbnxiks, ittdtiosd on 
’ the cover of the last JournaL > 
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supposed to be identical ’wrfth this, the interpretstkm te Rt onoc «>w. 
turned ; for it is no longer possible to construe even the first oypfeeiP 
into IfaJdJ, in accordance with the Babon de Sacy’s reading. 

Be this as it may. the undonbted Arabic names and sentences npm 
so many of the winged-cap Sassaniail coins, tend strongly to unsetths 
the date I had assumed, on the authority of these coins alone, £c)r 
the M^nikydla tope, and to bring their construction down mto l^ 
seventh centurv. But here again an additional difficulty arises 
regard to the Roman coins just discovered by M. Court. Is it like- 
ly that in a distant and semi -barbarous counti y coins of seven hundred 
years* old, should have been preser\'ed and selected for burifd in M 
shrine or tomb then erected ? 

1*he more we endeavour to examine the subject, the more difficul- 
ties and perplexities seem to arise around us ; but it is only by bring- 
ing every circumstance forward that we can hope to arrive at last at 
anv satisfactory conclusion.. The two coins published in Plate XXI. 
will doubtless be considered of great interest by the illustrators of the 
Sassaiiian dynasty in Europe — they may destroy a favorite theory 
♦hem, as their evidence of the Arabic names tends to shake sw 
i Uions here ; but we shall botli be the gainers in the end, and 
eventually the service of an obscure history will be materially promot- 
ed by the collision of discoveries. 

on the Brown Liquid, contained in the Cyliecders fronn 
kydla. By the same. 

The impprtant discovery made known by M. Court, in the memoir 
just read, of another metallic vessel or urn filled with brown liquid 
evidently analogous to that found by General Ventura, in the great 
tope of Maniky£la, reminds me that I have not communicated to toe 
Society, the results of my examination of this curious liquid. 1 will 
now proceed to supply this omission, referring to page 314 of the pro- 
sent volume, and to Plate XXII., for the particulars of its preservation, 
and of the vessels containing it. It now appears certain that the li- 
quid was originally deposited in these receptacles, for had it permoimd 
from the superincumbing structure, it would have filled the stone 
as well as tlieurn, whereas M. Court particularly describes the lurmer 
as empty and dry. " . > 

When the Mdniky^ia reUcs reached Calcutta, the liquid in too 
outer copper vessel was nearly dried up, and the sediment had fijne 
form of a dark-brown pulverulent crust, adhering to the 
of toe vessels. It was washed out with distilled water, apd preserved 
in glass stoppered bottles, in which, after several months, thegrtoter part 
jfoU to the bottom, but the liquid remsdned still of a dehp hrown^ and 
passed the filter of the same colour. 


50%, Note on t&f Brown. Zdguid t^QV« 

The liquor of the inner, or^bratsa cylinder, having the eonaiatenceipif 
wet mud, was bottled off separately. 

1. In the innermost or gold cylinder, which rested in an oblique posi- 
tion in the brass case, a deposit of the brown matter had in the course of 
ages consolidated in the lowermost comer, differing from that formed by 
the rapid drying, in being very hard and of a shining vitreous or resinous 
lustre on fracture. It enclosed fragments of the glass (or ambre brM, of 
M. Vjsntura) (fig 22, a, b, c, d.) and when detached from ihe larger 
pieces of them, possessed the following properties : 

Specific gravity, 1.92. 

100 parts heated in a test tube gave oflf moisture, and a minute portion of 


cmpyreumatic oil, 20.0 

The residue, heated red, lost of carbonaceous matter,. 4.0 

It then fused under the blow- pipe into a parti-colored slag, which pounded 
and divested in nitric acid, yielded of phosphate of lime (?) tainted slight- 

ly^y oxide of copper, 12.0 

The silicious or glassy residue, unexamined, weighed G4.6 


100.0 

2. The brown paste itself was next submitted to examination. 

It was not soluble either in alcohol or ether ; and after once being precipitated 
by acids, evaporation to dryness, &c. it was no longer soluble in water. 

Nitric acid boiled upop it took a light-yellow colour, causing a slight efferves- 
cence and a brown scum to rise to the surface of the liquid ; the greater part re- 
xnained untouched and unchanged in colour. Sulphuric acid had no greater 
effect. The acid solution shewed the presence of copper in abundance. 

When the brown liquid was gradually heated in a tube, to drive off its water, a 
■lip of litmus and one of turmeric paper being introduced into the neck of the 
tube, there was not the slightest indication either of free acid or of alkali. 

Acetite of lead threw down a heavy precipitate of a brownish -white colour, 
leaving the liquid clear. 

The brown precipitate obtained by evaporation, when heated on platiua foil, 
took fire for a moment, and then burnt like a coal, leaving an earthy residue, co- 
loured by oxide of copper. Wheu tue decomposition was conducted in a test 
tube, reddened litmus paper being introduced, empyreumatic oil was given off with 
strong fnmes of ammonia. 

It being evident that the brown substance was chiefly composed of 
vegetable, with perhaps a little animal matter, carbonized and blackened 
by age, and mixed with earths and metallic oxides, a hasty approximate 
analysis was attempted in the following manner, to ascertain whether 
any trace of animal matter or bone was discoverable. 

10 grains of the dried substance were introdneed into a glass tube, to which a 
shape was then given by the blow-pipe, like the letter N ; nitric acid was introduced 
in the second bend, to arrest the ammonia, which might be driven over on the 
dehiructive distillation of the substance operated on. After gradually heat- 
ing closed end of the tube red hot, that portion was broken off, the charcoal 
weighed, incinerated, and the ash digested in nitric acid. From the resulting 
solution, ammonia threw down a copious white precipitate, redissolving the oxide 
of copper, which wae thus carried through the filter. The precipitate heated, and 
weighed, was redissolved, and reproduced by ammonia ; while sulphuric acid 



tlimr Ur in a heavier fom ae sulpliate ei llfce. It W 
as phosphate of lime. ' . ' 

Without entering into details* the results of the analysis were as follows t 


Empyreumatic oil, passed off through acid,. ...» 22.^0 

Ammonia and water, 12.Q 

Carbon, burnt off, 18;0., 

SUieious insoluble portion of ash, 9.<l, . 

Phosphate of lime, 10;§ 

Oxide of oopper, and what remained in the ammonia, 

100.0 


8. A separate ezamiDation of a few of the numerous yellow transput 
rent fragments, which filled the inner cylinder, was then undertaken* 
principally with a view to determine whether they were of a crystalline 
nature, or simply glass ; their behaviour under ignition having eJtpBhdy 
convinced me that they were not “ ambre brisd,** as supposed lif'lkl- 
Ventura. 

The specific gravity of the fragments at 77^.5 was found to be 2.40, in itself a 
conclusive argument as to their vitreous nature ; but to render the matter still 
more certain, a large clear fragment was ground and p./?ished with parallel faces, 
so as to admit of its being introduced in the axis of a polarising instrument. The 
result was that in no position whatever could it be made to depolarise the polarised 
ray of light, a certain proof of its non -crystalline structure. 

When the topaz-coloured fragments were boiled in nitric or sulphuric aci4r 
their colour entirely disappeared, and the liquid being tested, was found to con- 
tain both oxides of copper and iron ; the brown colouring matter seemed to be the 
same in nature as the brown liquid described and analyzed above, but it had pene« 
trated the glass to a certain depth, and was not removable by boiling in plain water. 

Heated before the blow-pipe, the glass underwent fusion imperfectly, and be* 
came opake from superficial efflorescence. 

Finely pounded and fused with carbonate of potash for some time in a plating 
nrucible, then dissolved out with muriatic acid, a considerable portion of sili* 
cious matter remained undissolved in a fiocculent precipitate, which was separat* 
ed and weighed. 

The solution tested for lead and lime shewed but faint traces of the latter, an . 
that the artificial glass was composed principally of sillcated alkah. It was nog 
thought necessary to pursue the analysis farther. , , 

From the preceding rough analysis it is clear tbat the fragnie|al^V; 
are of a vitreous nature, and it seems probable that pieces of glfhsssra^^ 
fraudulently introduced into the cylinder, in lieu of some precious 
which the pious founder may have intended to deposit with the other 
contents of the monument. 

It remains to ofier a few remarks upon the matmrv of these 0ario99 
monuments, of which two opposite theories seem to have been hroach^. 
The opinion of the inhabitants of the country, as reported b^aJBi 
obwrvera. is, that they are thetombsof aisicieatl^i^ ^--that^frRSgl^^^^^^ 
3d 
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WitftdK'. Mr. HoDOsovr, aitfd odier orientalistst that they are jD^ojE>ea 
or Baacfe^ mausolea, containing relics of, or ofierings to Bironfia or 
Shakta. 

These Wo theories however may, I think, be reconciled in a very 
simple manner. 

Are not dShgopes, or chait^as, in many instances at least, shrines built 
over the remains of persons of the Bauddha faith, and consecrated to their 
saint ? If so, we have but to suppose the rulers of the Panjdb, at the 
period of the erection of the topes before us, to have been of this religion, 
and the desired amalgamation of opinions is effected. My friend M. 
CsoMA de Koros, in reply to my interrogation on the subject, expressly 
treats them as mausolea of the dead, and thus describes the objects con- 
tained in the modern dthgopes of Tibet : 

**1^6 ashes of the burnt bones of the deceased person being mixed 
with clay, and with some other things, (sometimes with powdered 
jewels or other precious things,) worked into a sort of dough, being put 
into moulds, are formed into little images, called ^ tsAa, isha^ and 
then deposited in small pyramidal buildings, or shrines, (S. Chaitya, Tib. 
mchhod-rten, vulg. Chorteny) without any great ceremony, and 

without any thing precious in addition/' 

Such being the custom with the remains of ordinary persons at the 
present day, we can easily conceive that the quality of the caskets in- 
tended to contain the ashes of princes or priests in the flourishing era 
<xf their faith, would be of a superior description, and that coins and 
other precious substances would in some instances be added. In the 
Manikyala cylinder, the pounded gritty substance contained in the 
brown paste was evidently such as M. Csoma describes : the larger 
fragments of glass were, as before surmised, substitutes for precious 
stones, and the brown paste itself is to all appearance compounded of 
various vegetable matters now decomposed and carbonized, mixed up 
with a portion of the ashes of the deceased, as evinced from the pre* 
sence of ammonia and phosphate of lime. 

There is much similarity between these mounds, sometimes of masonry 
and sometimes of rough stones and earth, and the remains described 
by Mr. i. BAniNOroN, under the name of Pandor Kulis, in the third 
volume of the Bombay Transactions. Those erections are also of two 
kinds : one a mere enclosure of stones, surmounted by a circular stone of 
an umbreHa-shape^ and thence called a Topi Kui ; the other, formed of a 
pit bdow the surface, in which a larg^ jar is placed : the mouth of the 
pit being covered over with a large circular stone, the earth and grass of 
which give it the appearance of a tumulus or barrow : this species is 
denominated Kodey Kul^ and it always contains human bones in a more 
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or lees perfect state, besides urns, arms^simplemeiUiS, iusid 
Taiioas shapes, colours, and matericds’*^. Mr. Wilson attiibatee'fhese ,^ 
monuments to a very ancient Hindu practice of collecting and buryiikg'; ^ 
the ashes and bones of their dead, in places where no sacred stream was 
at hand, into which they might be committed. He quotes in support 
of this hypothesis, the following passage from Mr. H. T. Colbbroqkb's 
Essay on the Funeral Ceremonies of the Hindus, in the seventh volume 
of the Asiatic Researches. 

** Using a branch of Samif and another of Palattay instead of tongs, the son or 
the nearest relation first draws out from the ashes the bones of the head, and af- 
terwards the other bones successively, sprinkles them vrith perfumed liquids, and 
with clarified butter, made of cow's milk, and pots them into a casket made of the 
leaves of the Palaaa. This he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a 
lid, and ties it up with thread. Choosing some clear spot, where encrdachmente 
of the river are not to be apprehended, he digs a very deep hoh, and spreads the 
Cuea grass at the bottom of it, and over the grass a piece of yellow cloth. He 
places thereon the earthen veseel containing the bones of the deceased, covers it 
with a lump of mud, moss, and thorns, and plants a tree in the excavation, or 
raieea a mound of masonry.^' 

This is precisely the Kodey Kul ; and the same authority helps us to 
an explanation of the Topi Kul, in which no bones are found. 

“ To cover the spot where the funeral pile stood, a tree should be planted or a 
iftonnd qf maeonry be raUedJ*^ 

** The one,” says Mr. Wilson, “ commemorates the cremation, and is 
consequently nothing more than a pile of stones ; the other inurns the 
ashes of the dead, and consequently contains the frail and crumbling 
reliques of mortality.” 

Tlie curious circumstance noticed by M. Court of the eight coins 
symmetrically arranged around the central casket, calls to mind that 
part of the ceremony described in the passage immediately preceding 
the foregoing extract from Mr. Colebrookb’s Essay. 

** The son or nearest relation repairs to the cemetery, carrying eight vessels filled 
with various flowers, roots, and similar tilings. He walks round the enclosure 
containing the funeral pile, with his right side towards it, successively depositing 
at the four gates or entrances of it, beginning with the north gate, two vessels con- 
taining each eight different things, with this prayer, **May the adorable and oietm 
nal gods, who are present in the cemetery, accept from us this eight*fold unperisb^ 
able oblation : may tliey convey the deceased to pleasing and eternal abodea, and 
grant to us life, health, and perfect ease. This eight-fold oblation is offered to 
Siva and other deities ; salutation to themt*” 

Although the foregoing extracts refer to the ceremonial of the or- 
thodox Hindus, they may probably represent the general features also 
of a Bauddha funeral ; for the Buddhists agree with them in burning 
their dead ; and in afterwards consigning the ashes and bones to some 
Oriental Magazine, vol. i. page 25. 1* As. Res, vii. 25S.' 



•dufAble nunuM^lemn. Dt.Hamilton mformiB us tli&t tb« remeAm of priests 
in Ava» afler cremation^ are preserved in monuments^^ and Mr. J>fmc}AN 
describes a marble um dug up among the Buddhist ruins at Sarndth» 
near Benares, which contain '* a few human bones, together with some 
decayed pearls, gcdd leaves, and other jewels of no value/* just of 
the scune nature as those discovered in the Panjdb. There was also a 
similar precaution of enclosing the more precious urn in one of coarser 
material, (in this case of stone,) in order more efiPectually to insure its 
preservation. That the bones at Sam^th, belonged to a votary of Buddha 
was confirmed by a small image of Buddha discovered close by, and by 
the purport of the inscription accompanying itf. 

From consideration of these circumstances, therefore, in conjunction 
with the decided opinion of all those who have recently been engaged 
in the examination of the Panjab and Kabul topes, the hypothesis of 
their being the consecrated tombs of a race of princes, or of persons of 
distinction, rather than mere shrines erected as objects of worship, or 
for the deposit of some holy relic, seems both natural and proba- 
ble ; or rather the two objects, of a memorial to the dead, and honor to 
the deity, seem to have been combined in the meritorious erection of 
these curious monuments. 

1 cannot omit noticing in this place, one of those singular coinciden- 
ces which often serve to throw light upon one's studies. While our 
enterprizing friends have been engaged in opening the ancient topes of 
Upper India, the antiquaries of Kngland have been at work at some an- 
cient Roman tumuli or barrows in Essex. Without intending to draw 
any conclusions from the facta elicited in the course of their labours, 
it is impossible to read the pages of the Archseologia (1834, vol. xxv.) 
without being struck with the similarity of customs prevailing in such 
distant localities, pointing as they do to wards a confirmation of the many 
c^her proofs of the identity of origin of the Roman and the Hindu 
systems. 

The sepulchral tumuli of Essex contained, like those of the Panjdb, 
vatiotts bronze urns, enclosing fragments of burned bones, glass, coins. 

even die brown liquid itself ! The liquid is described as being in 
sdnie cases •• of a light yellow, in others of a dark-brown," of which 
eclonr was also an incrustation about the exterior of the vessels. Pro- 
fessor FaaADAT.who examined the liquids, supposes that the water was 

♦ Tran*. Roy. As. Soc. vol. ii. p. 46. 

t sqURra obamber without door or other opening^ discovered in diggfia^ the 
rnitti wiBvddka Oaya, and supposed byl>r. HAifii.TOK tobe a tomb, resembles the 
squHse ornamented ofaamber penetrated Dr.GKhAannear K4bul, where ha foimil 
the iinase of Buddha, described at pa^ 455 of the preseat volume. 
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utit brig{B«fiy pliused in th« iiraa ; but tbst it oVbr 
diatStstion into thn eniptf apace of die Vaaea, on the adtemide bertt^Slj; 
and cooling' Of the air contained in them. The reaearehea of M.' it:. 
VmKTVB.K and Court may give reaaona for thinking the contrary. ' 

** The deposit ott the eide of the Urge tsbo was a dry ftea-brown powdery 
taitttog a few white specks. It was combustible with a very feeble ilame» bnmiiig 
like iU-made tinder or charred matter. It left a little pale light ashy conta^iAi^ 
earbonated alkali, carbonate of lime, and a little insoluble earth. This substance 
gave trace of ammonia hy heat. It is probably the result left upou the dec^ 
of organic matter, but of what nature, or in what situation that may have bees^ 
I cannot say. ^ 

**The liquor was a dilute solution of the same kind of matter, (4.2 grains to a fluid 
ounce :) this when dried and heated, did yield a little ammonia ; it blackened, bat 
did not burn visibly." 

"A third bottle was found to contain a fatty substance like stearic aci4« melting 
under 212**, burning with a bright flame, and leaving little ash. It was dark -brown 
on the exterior, and yellowish and semi-transparent in the middle ; the brown co- 
loring matter was separated by dissolving the tat in alcohol — ^it was supposed to be 
the residue of albuminous or gelatinous matter, but it yielded no trace of am- 
monia." 

Mr. Gage, the author of the desmption, imagines the liquid to have 
been lustral waters poured in at the time of depositing the bones and 
funeral ashes. The pieces of fused glass adhering to the burnt bones, and 
the liquid, recalled to him Virgiii's description of the fimeral pile 
Misenus. 

Congesta cremantur 

Thurea done, dapes, fuso crateres olivo. 

Postquam collapsi cineres et flamma quievit, 

Relxquias vino ct bibulam lav^re favillam : 

Ossaque lecta cado texit Chorinceus abeno. 

The dark- brown incrusted powder of the outside of the urn waa in 
the same manner referred to a decayed wreath of yew, or other dark 
vegetable, depicted in the lines. 

Cui frondibus atris 

Tntexunt latera ot forales ante cupressos 
Constituunt. ^neid^ vi. 215. 

The offerings at funeral sacrifices among the Romans consisMi^ti^ 
milk, wine, blood, and such other munera as were supposed 
grateful to the deceased — mouey was usually added to defray Miei 
charges of Charon’s ferry. 

Hie reader may compare this description with the extracts firom 
CoL^BRooKE ; before given, and draw his own conclusions* 

As the opinions of all those who have visited the countries whm 
these monuments lie, are particuiarly deserving of attehtsm, I o&npot 



Extract from iff* , Ik^cbeeEc Jammed [Nbi?- 

resist the temptation of extracting a paragraph concerning tliem from 
the Manuscript Journal of Mr. TaBBxcK, the companion of Mr. Mo(»i« 
CROFT, now in my hands for transmission to Europe. These travellers, it 
will be seen, visited the spot where Mr. Masson has lately been so 
actively engaged. They procured some of the coins now so common 
to us, and they had received from native tradition the same account fd 
the contents of the topes which has now been confirmed by direct 
examination. 

** On the evening when we were encamped at SdItAnpur, Mr. Moorcroft, in 
the course of some inquiries learnt that there were in the neighbourhood a number 
of what the people culled Bdrjs or towers, which according to their accounts of 
them were exactly of the same form as that seen by us in the Khurbur country. 
In consequence of our stay at B^la B4gh, we bad sufficient leisnre to return in 
search of them, and in the forenoon of the 8th, taking along with us a person 
in the service of Sultan Mahmud Khan, we set off towards the place where they 
were said to be. Our road lay between Sdltdnpur nnd the Siirkh^h, and taking 
a guide from that village, we were conducted to the bank of the latter rivulet 
which we were obliged to ford- The water was so deep and rapid that a mau on 
foot could not have got across it, and its color was quite red, from the quantity 
of red earth washed along by it. Having passed it, and ridden over some fields, 
belonging to a small Garhi, or walled hamlet, and over a piece of clayey land, 
much cut and broken by water-courses, we reached a narrow gravelly slope, 
joining at a few hundred yards, to the left, the base of the mountains bounding 
this side of the valley. Here we found a Bdrj, but were a good deal disappointed 
by its appearance. It differed considerably from those we had before met with, 
and though certainly antique, was built much loss substantiaUy : its exterior being 
for the most part of small irregularly. sized slate, conpccted without mortar. A 
good deal of one side of it had fallen down, and there were others before us ; we 
did not stay long to examine it. We counted several W'hilst proceeding, the 
number of them amounting, as well as 1 can recollect, to 11, and seeing one more 
to the westward, and better tb an the rest, we advanced tow'ards it. It was 
situated on a stony eminence at the base of the hills near where the main river 
of K&bul issues from behind them, and nearly on a line with the garden of Chahar 
Bagh. 

** We ascended to it, and found it to he of about the same size as the one near 
Lalla Bagh, but as just observed of a different form. It was in a more perfect 
state than any of the rest in the same vicinity, but varied little from them either 
in style or figure. It was built upon a square structure, which was ornamented 
by pilasters with simple basements ; but with rather curious capitals. Were it a 
tomb, one might suppose the centre of the latter coarsely to represent a skull 
supported by two bones, placed side by side, and upright, or rather a bolster or 
half cylinder with its lower part divided into two. On each side of this were 
two large pointed leaves, and the whole supported two slabs, of which the lower 
was smeller than the upper one. The most curious circumstance in this orna- 
mental work was, that though it had considerable effect, it was constructed of 
small pieces of thin slate, cleverly disposed, and had more the appearance of the 
substitute of an able architect, who was pressed for time, and had a scarcity of 
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thmi tbework of one who had abundance of the latter, jalent^ of 
ahd a number of workmen at command. A flight of BtefM bad formerly led 
the Bouthern side of this platform, but nothing remained of them except^ A, 
projecting heap of ruins. On the centre of the platform was the principal 
building, called by the country people the B6rj, the sides of which had been 
erected on a perpendicular to half its present height. This lower portion of it . 
was headed by a cornice, and was greater in diameter than the upper part of the 
structure, its top forming, a sort of shelf round the base of the latter. Its centre 
was marked by a semicircular moulding, and the space between the moulding and' 
the cornice was ornamented by a band of superficial niches, like false windows, 
in miniature, arched to a point at the top, and only separated by the imitation of 
a pillar formed as before noticed of slate. The upper part of the tower was a 
little curved inwards, or conical above, but a,great deal of its top had fallen off. 
The effect given to its exterior by a disposition of material was rather curious. 
From a distance it seemed checked a good deal like a chess-board'— Un appearance 
occasioned by moderately larged- sized pieces of quartz j or atone of a whitish 
color, being imbedded in rows at regular distauces in the thin brown slate before 
spoken of. I had just time, though hurried, to take an outline of its formation 
on a piece of drawing-paper. 

** The use of these erections next became a matter of speculation, and Mr. 
Moorcropt, having heard that coins were froquenily picked up in various places 
near them, instructed a man the day after pur return to proceed to th'-' neighbour* 
hood of them, and try if some ancient pieces of money were not to be found. 
The inhabitants of the Ummur Khail, a small village near them, said, that they 
learnt from tradition that there had formerly been a large city in this part of the 
valley, and pointed to some excavations across the K4bul river, which they told 
us had been a part of it. Of the coins they stated that several had been found 
of coppen'i but as they were of no value to them, they had been taken to some of the 
nearest bunueahs or shop-keepers, and exchanged for common pice. This inform- 
ation gave a clue to the person in search of them, and he succeeded at two ot 
three visits- to some Hindus of Chahar Bagh, Sultdnpur, &c. in procuring 
several. He was also sent back to Jelalab^d, but brought with him from theuco 
only two pieces of Russian money, which were useless. The former were however 
very valuable and curious, and had on each side of them for the most part 
impressions of human figures ; but from the frequency with which they were, 
combined with representations of the elephant and the bull, it may by conjectured 
that they were struck at the command of a monarch of the Hindu, or Buddhist 
persuasion. The variety was considerable, and there were certainly two or three 
kinds which might have been Grecian, particularly one that had upon one side 
of it a bust, with the right arm and hand raised before the face with an RuttMii* 
tative air. Of this coin tliere were eight or ten, they were of about the sayue aiee 
as English farthings, and the figure spoken of was executed with a correctueeft and 
freedom of the style foreign to Asia, at least in the latter ages. The rust upoA 
them, and the decayed state of the surfaces of two or three, as well as the sitiu^tioh 
in which they were found proved, that they were not modern. There were several 
more of the same size, merely with inscriptions in letters not unlike Sanscrit $ mid 
some other inscriptions, on the larger pieces of money, were so legible that a 
person, acquainted with oriental lettei's and antiquities, might discover /much 
from them. With regard to the Bfirjs, or buildings previously mentioned, Mr. 
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MooiMi»«»«’8 opiniott i« pjrolxtoly correct. He eoojectwee tm fliey 
tombe of ioioe persons of greet rank, among the ancient inhaMtants or ahorigine* 
of the oonntry i and as the religion ot the Hindus seems to ksTO been present 
Iieio in the earliest ages, that they have been erected, as records of the sacriftoes 
of Sattis. But the question cannot be satisfactorily set at rest tiU one «f them 
is t«ened. It U odd, that tiiey should have escaped destruction, situele# a» they 
a«»1nthe fttU front of Musulman bigotry, and avarieej and, notwithsta^Og 
whatsome individuaU assert, their present decayed state seems to 1m ooeaeioaeA 
hy age, rather than any attempt to discover whether they contida any thing 
valua^. A few people say that one of them was opened, and that a small hollow 
place was covered near its base, in which there were some ashes ns of the human 
bo^y.” 


VI. Journal of a Tour through Georgia. Pergia, and Mesopotamia. By 

Copt, R.Mionsn, Bombay European Regt.,F. X.. S. andM. R. A. S. 

[Continued from p. 463.] 

On the 24th we started early in the morning for Tabriz. The wea- 
ther continued so very cold, that whatever was moistened by the 
breath, immediately became ice. Our mustachios were distended into 
ah icicle. During the early part of our march we had some slight de- 
eerta. and afterwards entered a pass surrouuded by wild and barrea 
Hwmntaias. From an elevated spot we observed the river Augi flowing 
through a deep valley below, which we shortly after crossed upon a 
stone bridge of three arches. We found the water of this stream ex- 
tremely brackish ; indeed, the soil of this region is so salt, that all the 
streams partake of that quality. At the side of our road we observed 
masses of rock, the surfiice of which appeared to have been 
worn by the action of water. Indeed, the whole tract wore the ap. 
pearance of having been recently abandoned by the ocean, and formed 
■ one irregular broken waste which might be compared.tu the waves of 
ftie sea, changed into earth, at the heat of the agitation. The latter 
part of our journey was unusually rugged, and although I have seen 
much mountainous scenery, I can remember none that exceeded in dif- 
ficulty the passes of Karadagh. 

.Codling caairt imagined leas like the environs of a capital city than the 
^^eet of the eo(ontty on every side of Tabriz. For several miles, die tra- 
■Vsfier passes Over a plaih which exhibits little but sterility and abandon- 
nitot. The ptrdens which at first resemble black spots on the desert, are 
all that ditrtst the attention to the celebrated capital of Azerbijfin., It 
looks like some older city, long deserted by man. The appearance of its 
mild widls, arising out of, and surrounded by ruins ; the prison-like 
houses wldeh eehlom estceed one story, without a deemit loohing wfai- 
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dbw to enliven them ; the inelegantly shaped doihes» without a isiny^lW 
Tarhish minaret to relieve them ; all exhibit a most monotonous 
and combine in a general coup d' mil to impress the traveller with a vary 
mean opinion of Persian architecture. 

Tabriz, or as it is generally called by foreigners, Taaris» isthe'Oati- 
zaka of antiquity^ It is situated in the province of Azerbij£n, whi^ 
in former times was called Atropatia, from Atsopatss the satrap, who, 
after the death of Alexander, assumed the title of sovereign of the coon** 
try, and transmitted it to his posterity, who retained the govemm^t* 
for several centuries. It is asserted by some, that in the fourth cep- 
tury of our sera, a treaty was concluded between Narsus king of Persia, 
and the Emperor Galerius ; by which contract Tiridatbs became its 
governor, and enlarged the city in emulation of the magnificence of £cba<» 
tana. Yet we find that subsequent to this, it suffered various revolu- 
tions; for when Heraclius entered its gates, there were only three hun- 
dred houses standing. On the accession of the Sefi race however, 
Tabriz regained its old importance. Sir John Chardin mentions, that 
in his time the city contained half a million of souls. J*a) fait beaa<#^ 
coup de diligence pour apprendre acombien se monte le nombre des 
habitans de Tauris ; je ne pouvais pourtant pas le savoirau juste : 
je pense qu*on peut dire siirement qu’il va k 550 mille personnes.** 
(Chardin, Voyage de Paris d Ispahan, /?. 184.) But the earthquake of 
1727, so greatly diminished its population, that only seventy thousand 
remained, and after the succeeding shock in 1787, there were only 
forty thousand inhabitants. If Chardin be correct, how dreadfully 
scourged this province must have been in the short space of forty-one 
years. Such were the awful changes of power and population, durii^ 
the last century. 

Tabriz is surrounded with a wall, and protected by a deep ditch 
which embraces a circumference of three miles and a half. The suburbs 
which have been built from ruins dug on the sj)ot, occupy the ground 
which once composed the old city. To the north and east they ex-, 
tend for several miles, and so great is the mass of ruin about the plain 
in this direction, that I am convinced, the most violent shocks were 
experienced at some distance from the new city. Two hundred and 
mosques are mentioned by Chardin, out of vrhich the remains of three 
only are to be traced. The finest of these is, that of All Koja, ereoteA 
by him six hundred years ago. It is still nearly one hundred feet ha 
heiglit, and commands a fine view of the surrounding country. Som^ 
time ago, a woman was thrown from its summit, for having murdered 
her husband. About two miles to the south-west of the city, the xuiiia 
of Sultan Kazan’s sepulchre are to be seen. The remains of decayed 
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buildings are here most enormous. The appearance of the sepnlchre ia 
that of an elevated mound composed of the usual debris — bricks, limey 
stones, and tiles. It is encircled by several arches, and other vestige# 
of departed grandeur. 

The court of AuBiCs MiRZif , Prince Royal of Persia, is held at Tabriz. 
Of the fifty-five sons* of Fattbh Ali Shah, be is the only one who ever 
made an attempt to raise a regular army, which continued in an effi* 
cient state, until the conclusion of the peace with Russia. At present, 
the Government cannot sec the utility of entertaining men who are not 
absolutely required, and have in consequence disbanded nearly the whole 
army, retaining only a few Russian deserters. The serviceable part of the 
establishment however, consists of three British officers, (Capt. Shjeb, 
and Lieutenants Burgess and Christian,) and eight sergeants, all of 
whom are under the immediate command of Major Isaac Hart, of His 
Majesty’s €5th regiment of foot, an officer of the highest military 
talent, and determined braver who deserves far greater praise than I 
am CHpable of bestowing. Notwithstanding the insuperable difficulties 
this indefatigable officer has encountered, he has single-handed, orga* 
nized, and held together all the prince’s troops, and for the last sixteen 
years, the name of Hart has been the admiration of every soldier 
in the Russian army on the frontier. The artillery have always been 
the most efficient part of Abbas’s Mirza’s army, and the infantry scatter- 
ed throughout the districts. The amount of the general disciplined 
force under the command of Major Hart, which might be collected, is 
about 10,000. Previous to the late war fifteen battalions, each 1000 
strong, were regularly clothed and fed by His Royal Highness, toge- 
ther with nearly 10,000 irregulars, or Tuffangchis : these are foot 
soldiers, armed with matchlocks, who were only nominally ready at a call, 
being dispersed among their own villages. As these men received little 
or no pay, it cannot create surprise, their never evincing great readi- 
ness for field service, or much firmness in action ; especially when their 
wives and children were left during their absence totally unprovided 
with even the common necessaries of life. 

.The introduclaon of English discipline in Persia, would long since 
ha^e been superceded by Russian, had it not been for the unceasing 
exattions of Major Hart ; and when we remember the avaricious ha- 
bi^ and the < horrid depravity, into which Abbas MiRza has lately 

^ The family of Hia Majesty of Persia consists at present of fifty-five aoRSi and 
one hundred and twenty-five daughters. Many of his sous have fifteen and twenty 
ehildren, and some of these are of an age to possess wives and hnsbanda : ao that, 
when the number of the king’s issue is reckoned at a thousand, it will not appear 
laerediUe. 
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lalleu, it becomes a wonder how he csontmues to retake any foresee nt 
a|il : and it may be added as a fact, that the Russian Government wemhi 
give the Major any sum of money to quit the country. Count Pasku^ 
WITCH is so jealous of our intimacy with Persia, and so anxious to dis** 
lodge us therefrom, that he actually tendered officers to drill the 
troops entirely at the expense of his own employers ; and had it nirt 
been for Major Habt's local power and influence, the Persians would 
have accepted of their services. When this officer quits Persia, the 
whole army must swarm with Russians, whose ambassador will not fail 
to gain an eflectual ascendency"^. Is this to be wondered at? the 
Prince Royal has intreated the Indian Governments to grant him offi;* 
cers upon their former terms ; to this they would not listfn,^^o that 
he must eventually accept the services of Russia. When that day ar« 
rives our influence in Persia^ ceases, perhaps for ever f. 

Abb/s Miazjf has been formally proclaimed heir- apparent to the crowns 
this has been acknowledged' by the two great powers of Europe, but it 
is a matter of much doubt and uncertainty, whether or not any other 
member of the reigning family, will ever be established upon the throne* 
The Kajurs, or royal tribe of Persia, are detested by all classes of 
pie, and when the present Sh£h dies, it is not improbable that an 
attempt will be made to exterminate the whole family. According to 

* Since the writer quitted Persia, he has heard with iinfeigned sorrow that Ma- 
jor Hart is no more. He may be permitted to embrace this opportunity of in- 
dulging his feelings by a brief record of bis lamentod friend. The name of Isaac 
Hart will not be read even by a common acquaintance without awakening aentiw 
ments of the deepest regret, for the loss of so much worth. With good talents hn 
combined an invincible perseverance, a masculine understanding, and an energy 
of spirit These endowments were accompanied by qualities of greater valijie-^ 
purity* of principle, a generosity of spirit, and an affectionate temperament of 
heart, which secured him the respect and regard of every indmduai of his acquain- 
tance. He was on the eve of revisiting his native country, when unhajqpily hi» 
health broke down. He died at Tabriz, on the lltli day of June, 1830. 

•f' It may not be inapplicable here to remark, that much of the success cOf tho 
Russians in their intercourse with Persia, where their power is gaining the asoeii-, 
danoy over ours, is owing chiefly to the attention they pay to the acquirement of 
the Persian language ; for which purpose there are both at Moscow and St. PS- 
tersburgh institutions, where the young men who are destined for missions afd 
early prepared for that service; and it is much to be regretted that Ho mtdh 
tution in our own country places it within our power to cope with our neighbours' 
in our relations with Muhammedan countries. The slightest reflaotioR will coa- 
vince even a common observer, that the negociations of a ehtartfi n 

Muhammedan court, who communicates personally with the supreme bei^y 
finitely superior to those of him who is obliged to employ an interpretierj^ wl^ 
inveriably turns your negociations to his own account, or that of his 
bidder. 
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Olivibr, this tribe is of Turkish origin. They took refnge-ih Persia, 
under the reign of Shah Abbas I., whence they received the nsme of 
Kajurs, or fugitives. 

During my stay at Tabriz, I was presented to Abbas Mirza by his 
physician, Mr. CoRMicK, of the Madras Medical Service. We were 
received in the hall of audience, which on entering we fodnd so dark 
after the brightness of the sun to which our eyes had been exposed on 
the way, that we were unable to distinguish at first the objects within. 
The room was long and narrow, the floor covered with a carpet, which 
felt extremely rough when trodden, and which was so thickly embroi- 
dered, that the primary material was completely hidden. Upon this 
carpet ,^al the corner of the room fartliest from the entrance, anti in the 
centre of the border which had no cushions, Prince Abbas Mibza re- 
clined. The style of his dress was not different from that worn by 
all Persians of the higher order. He had on a pelisse of scarlet cloth, 
lined and bordered with black sable. From his waist projected through 
the sable the handle of his dagger, mounted with brilliants; and on his 
right side lay a Damascus sabre, the blade of which seemed to be of a 
value little inferior to that of its scabbard, which was of gold, enamel- 
led, and ornamented with diamonds, and other precious stones. 

In appearance Abbas Mibza was about forty-five years of age ; his 
countenance was handsome, though his features were not well-shaped. 
His eyes were fine, large, and of a deep black ; his nose was lofty, and 
his look imposing, mixed, however, with an expression of ferocity. 
His jet eye-brows, and long bushy beard, formed so great a contrast 
with the paleness of his face, that I could scarcely persuade myself 
paint had not been used. His hands were also delicate, and on one of 
his fingers he wore a splendid diamond, which he often presented to 
view by bringing the hand into contact with his beard. He was ex- 
cessively affable and [K>lit^ ; his manners were highly polished, and 
his expressions of civility wore that tinge of hyperbole, for which the 
natives of these countries are so remarkable. Sir Robert Kbr Poa- 
likeness of him gave me no idea of his expression of face; but I am 
told he is much altered since he fell into such habits of debauchery. 
His conversation turned principally upon the emigration of our coun- 
trymen to New South Wales, and of its climate and productions. He 
was highly amused at our description of the Kangaroo, and would not 
he persuaded that they were fit for kabobs — but, added he, “ I would 
not hesitate in tasting of them, provided you set me the example; f then 
should see by your countenance, whether they were good.** During 
the visit. Dr, Cormick turned every thing I said into an extravagant 
eotnpliment to the prince, and then demanded of me if it was not what 
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I intended to express. Dissent was of course impossSble^ so X id* 
lolled him his ovm way. After remaining in the audience rc»om for ut^^t 
half an hour, we made two low bows, and retired under the escoi^t of 
the Kmm makdm, or prime minister, who accompanied us to the Otttmr. 
court, where we met our horses and returned home. 

Not long ago, the Governor of Bombay. Sir John Malcolm* sent 
Ptince Abbas Mirza a-very handsome London-built stanhope. whi[ch 
he sported about the suburbs of the city, and issued a proclamation 
that his ministers should forthwith provide themselves with similar 
equipages. The nature of the country is so good, that carriages might 
drive over it with nearly as much safety as upon a turnpike road, Per- 
sia is well adapted for carriages, and with very little trouble good roads 
might be made, except through the defiles from one plain td another, 
where the ruggedness of the mountain passes present serious difHcul- 
ties. This was the case when wheeled-carriages were iu use ; for 
Darius after the battle of Isstis. kept to his car as long as he was 
in the plain ; but was obliged to alight from it, and mount his horse 
when he came to the mountains. It would Lave been well, if His 
Royal Highness had followed this prudent example upon his late hunt- 
ing pic-nic ; for on his attempting to ascend the mountains in his stan- 
hope, the vehicle overturned, and was smashed to pieces, and the Prince 
had his head nearly broken. 1 was told that His Highness had chosen 
the fittest spot for such an achievement. Since this accident, he has 
quite forgotten to sec his orders enforced either in building carriages, 
or constructing roads. Some of the attaches to our embassy have dros^ 
kies, which are drawn through the narrow streets of the town by men ; 
after which, their ladies are seated in them, and drive over the sur- 
rounding plain. 

The Prince Royal is exceedingly fond of hunting and hawking— he 
generally goes into Karadagh ; which is, in fact, his “ hunting place.” 
Antelopes, partridges, and bustards are found there in great numbers* 
Such is the wonderful speed of the first-named animal, that no instance 
has yet occurred of their being fairly run down, except by relaysbrOf 
horsemen and dogs, after the manner described by Xknophon of hunt- 
ing the wild ass. He says, that the horsemen had no other means of 
catching them, than by dividing themselves into relays, and succeeding 
one another in the chase : xdi ot fier 6uei, iirei ns srpoSps^eurtts ta>- 
^arnjKtiray (atoAI* 7 ^^ ro9 imrov Barrov thp^xov) «al irdKiv ivel ir\7jetai‘oi 4 
Tavr^ hratovv* koI o9ic ^ ei fii/ Btoffreurr^s oi Xmrtis tuMexofuiPQS 

To«ft«nrots. (Anabasis, lib. i. c. 5.) The antelope is equally common to 
Persia, as to Arabia, India, and Afi-ica. It is the SopKas, mentioned by 
Xrmophon. among the wild animals which the Ten Thousand hunted on 
their inarch through Syria. The bustards are the kriBss, fbr they 
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poBs^BS tke aame ijuaiitieB which he descries ; making ehortffighte, and 
tiring very soon. (Anabasib, lib. i. c. 5.) The natives call this bird the 
ymmg mtehpe. They likewise designate the ostrich by the name of a 
beast, calling it the camel bird. This appellation is apposite, for when the 
camel is seen on the desert from a distance, it is almost impossible to 
discriminate the one from the other. 

1 was often amused in my rambles round Tabriz, at meeting the 
Muhammedan ladies, who promenaded the streets, enveloped in their 
chaders. If no native was within hail, (as the sailors would say,) they 
invariably tossed off their veils, and in a sprightly manner expressed a 
desire to become better acquainted. The same forward air and manner 
was also displayed by the women, who often appeared at the latticed 
windows overlooking the road, and who manifested by their coquetry, 
and a peculiar laugh of the eye, the expression of delight at the atten* 
tion they excited. As their faces were highly rouged, and their head* 
dresses gaily adorned, it forcibly called to my recollection, the history 
of JnzKBEL, how she painted her face, and tired her head, and looked out 
at the window^. They have also a busy trifling with their veils, under 
the pretence of adjusting their hair ; during which time they do not 
fail to make the best use of their large gazelle-like eyes. In speaking 
of the women, I shall briefly remark that they have intrigue to their 
fingers’ ends — d la Franraise. The higher classes are extremely profli- 
gate ; and when engaged in an aimur, quit their home, wrapt in their 
impenetrable chader of one of their female slaves. There is no country 
on earth where the women have greater opportunities of gratifying 
their wicked propensities than Persia. Msg or Hart assured me that 
when the Russians were in possession of Tabriz, most of the Persian 
nobles fled to the adjacent towns, and left their wives and their slaves 
in possession of their houses — and of their liberty. These women 
flocked at nightfall in such numbers to the citadel, where most of the 
Russian officers were quartered, that the sentries were compelled to 
repel them with the butt ends of their firelocks, or they would have 
bean completely overpowered by the violent passions of these females. 
On their admission to the officers, who thought that fear had driven them 
for* protection, they confirmed by expressive looks, and attractive ges- 
tures, that the object of their visit was by no means equivocal. 1 could 
illustrate this with many facts, but the present one wUl, 1 think, be 
sufficient to show that the Persians have some cause for padlocking 

* ** And when Jbhu was come to Jesreel, Jbzebbl heSid of it ; and ehe painted 
bet: face, and tired her head, and looked out at the window.*'-— 2 Kings, xi. chap* 

doth verse. 
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ti&eir wata&n. Indeed^ the feeliagt 'which thef h»we tdwardiif is 
well expressed in the word ** Zaifah/' which we should Wanslate ioto 
fitiilty^ or weakness. Shakspeare’s celebrated apothegm in Haishst, 

Frailty, thy name is woman/* is higlily (haracteristic of the Perssan 
ladies. ' 

Before finally quitting Tabriz, I may observe, that during the titise 
of my stay, the weather was in general temperate. The thermometer 
in the shade ranged from 41° to 51°. The air was kept so constantly 
loaded with moisture by the melting of the snow, that Lbslib's hygro^ 
meter never sunk below 50° in the shade ; but when exposed to the van, 
it sometimes rose to 95°. The sky was for the most part clear, and 
the air both keen and bracing. 

We quitted Tabriz on the 31st of March, at the bout whentbw 
once- worshipped god of the Persians was lifting his glorious forehead 
over the heights of the city, and from every mosque the Mussulmans' 
loud voice called on all true-believers to rise to their orisons. Oar first 
stage was made to the village of Khosrit-Sha'h, distant about four fiur- 
sangs, or sixteen miles, and seated in the fertile and lovely valley 
Uz*Kob. On our route we passed the village of Sardery, which pre- 
sents itself from an eminence, and occupies the base of a hill, upon 
the summit of which are the ruins of a fort. From this spot I took 
some geographical bearings. The city we had left, and the over-hang- 
ing mountains were on our right, while the peninsula of Sh4hi was 
on the left. The bed of the salt stream which we crossed previous to our 
arrival at Tabriz pursued its tranquil course through the plain, iram the 
gorge of the mountains, whence it escapes, to the head of the lake 
rumia, where it discharges itself, and is lost altogether. The disposi- 
tion of the surrounding plain would lead to the idea, that the lake once 
extended over it, and such is the delusive efiect of the mirage, which 
plays over its saline surface, that it is very difiicult to believe what one 
sees is vapour and not water. This optical deception has been noticed 
from the remotest times. It is alluded to by the prophet Isaiah^ when 
he says, And the parched ground shall become a pool.'* (Chap. xx|ir. 
V. 2.) And agaiu, “ I will make the wilderness a pool of water.’* (Ch^« 
xli. v. 18.) Quintus Cuatius, in describing Albxanpeb’s muTeh ' 
through the Sogdian desert, says, that the plains wore the appearahee 
of a vast and deep sea,” (Quin. Cur. lib. vii. chap. 5,) which is a tiW 
and perfect description of the mirage of the Persian and Arabian 
eerts.* Bishop Lowth has rendered what we read parched grouttdC?' 
in our Bibles, into '* Rowing sand," (Isaiah, xxxvth chap. 7th 
which is highly expressive of this illusive appearance.— ^(Lowik^it 
Isaiah, chap. ix. page 88.) 
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In winding round the BUnie range of mountains which snrronndi 
hriZt and which are a ramification of the Sahand branch, we observed 
innumerable villages, embosomed amongst trees, while the snow-capt 
heights of the Sahand mountains rose above the valley, and gave the 
whole a most picturesque effect. From this village to Dehkargim, a 
distance of full twenty miles, the country is a level plain, over which 
we saw flocks of the bustard, and several large foxes ; but owing to 
their extreme shyness, we could not approach either sufficiently near 
to obtain a shot at them. Shortly before we caught the first view of 
the town, we could observe Lake Ourumia spreading its unruffled waters 
through a succession of rugged promontories, of which, a towering 
snow-peaked range, which fringes the horizon, forms the most magpiifi- 
cent feature. Dehkargam is encircled by a mud wall, and surround- 
ed with extensive gardens and orchards. Trees were now assnming 
their dress, their foliage shot forth in great luxuriance, and wore a 
charming colouring to the landscape. This town was the head-quar- 
ters of the Russian cavalry at the time Field Marshal Paskkwitoh 
was carousing in the capital of the province. The whole district is 
wonderfully productive, and a beautiful foraging country. 

April the 2nd. — We proceeded to Khaniah over a tract of mountain 
glen of about sixteen miles, destitute of the smallest symptom of habi- 
tation or culture. The very rills disappear, and the water oozes out of 
the rocks in springs, which no frost can congeal. Now and then a 
little noteless bird darted across the road, and appeared to eye us from 
a distance, as he biilanced himself on the point of a reed. Cattle, near- 
ly as wild-looking as deer, snuffed the wind as we neared them, and 
gambolled on the firm footing which thej^ well knew among the marsh- 
es. We distinctly heard the hawk’s cry as he skimmed along the 
rugged cliffs, and the yellow-winged earth-bee boomed round us, and 
with a bold hum spun away to the marshy shore of Shahi. 

The hamlet of Khaniah lies upon the margin of the lake, and were it 
a little more elevated, would command a grand view of it. The face of 
the mountains which gird its western shore, wear all the appearance 
a volcanic region. The rugged aspect of the Kurdistan chain, the 
deeply furrowed ravines on either side, the romantic forms of the jag- 
ged rocks, all prove that the surrounding country has been the scene of 
some convulsion of nature. A little before we entered the hamlet, we 
saw several chalybeate springs bubbling from the earth, and a few 
yards further on, some curious petrifactions are situated. These ^ con- 
sist of several pieces of water contained withi# the circle of a mile» 
whose sluggish shallows stagnate and petrify by a slow and regular 
process, producing that stone which in the country is called Tabriz 
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marble. The water appears as if it were frozen* and when the' ^e-CT** 
tion is complete, a man may walk over it. The tendency . Of t^is 
water to become stone is so great, that where it exudes from the 
ground, the petrifaction assumes a globular shape, like the bubbles of « 
spring suddenly arrested in their play by a magic wand, and thus cou* 
verted into marble. The stone is nearly transparent, very brittle, and 
often streaked with veins of various colours. Its general appearance is, 
that of alabaster, and it‘ is capable of receiving a fine polish. It is devoid, 
of fissure, and may be cut into immense slabs. Rushes grow abundwt- 
ly in the ground around, and the neighbourhood is both saline and 
marshy. This remarkable natural curiosity bears north 20 west, and 
is about two miles from the lake. 

There are few objects more calculated to arrest the attention of the 
traveller than this lake, which is considered the Spauto and Marcianus 
of Strabo and Ptolemy, and is now called Deriah Sh£bl, the Sea of 
Sh^hi, or the Lake of Ourumia, from a town of that name situated on 
its western bank. .This town is the site of the ancient Thebarma. The 
very same extraordinary circumstance is remarked here as on the shore 
of the Dead Sea. There is no visible outlet to the lake, notwithstaud* 
ing fourteen rivers are daily flowing into it. No increase in the height 
of the water is perceptible : on the contrary, signs of diminution are 
very apparent ; so that the evaporation is greater than the body of 
water sent into it. There is a very close resemblance between the 
Lakes Asphaltes and Ourumia. No living creature is found in either; 
for as soon as the rivers carry down any of their fish, they instantly die 
and become putrid. Their waters are the same, intensely cold, and to 
the taste appearing like a mixture of lime, nitre, and magnesia* The 
indefatigable and lamented African traveller Brown e, found by an ex- 
periment that this noble sheet of water contained one -third more salt 
than the sea. Ibn Haukel also remarks, that its waters are so exceed- 
ingly salt, no fish can exist in them ; and he likewise adds, that its 
length is about five days’ journey. The extreme length of the two seas 
are the same, seventy miles ; but Ourumia is thrice the breadth of 
Asphaltes, being about thirty miles. It contains five islands and a, 
peninsula, which are nearly untenanted, except by venomous snakes^ 
and other reptiles. Dr. Thomas Shaw, in his Travels into the Holy, 
Land, calculates that the river Jordan daily sends into the Dead Sea six 
millions and ninety thousand tons of water. “ So great a qu^tity 
water,** he continues, being received without any visible increase 
the limits of the Dead Sea, hath made some conjecture, that it must W 
absorbed by the burning sands : others, that there are some aabferiune- 
ous cavities to receive it. Provided the sea should be seventy 
3 F 
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miles lon^, and eighteen broad, and six thousand nine hundred 
and fourteen tons of vapour being^ allowed to every square mile, there 
will be drawn up every day above eight millions,, nine hundred, 
and sixty thousand tons. As the heat of the sun is of more activity 
here than in the Mediterranean Sea, exciting thereby a greater pro- 
portion of vapour ; so the Jordan may, in some measure, make up this 
excess by swelling more at one time than another ; though, without 
doubt, there are other rivers, particularly from the mountains of Moab, 
that must continually discharge themselves into the Dead Sea*." Al- 
though none of the rivers flowing into the sea of Shahi, are so large 
as the Jordan, yet collectively they cannot fail to make up an immense 
mass of water. It is perfectly imposi^ible to form an estimate of the 
proportion of the supply to the evaporation, because all Persian rivers 
overflow their banks in spring, and at the end of autumn are mere 
rivulets. 

Just as the sun was on the eve of setting. I proceeded on foot to the 
shore of the lake. An awful silence hung over it, but the sound of its 
waters slowly rolling before the wind, which blew at the time, were 
even more appalling than the desolation of its shores. In this solitude 
I felt something approaching to pleasure from the sight of a hawk, 
which passed over the uiinavigated waters. This incident arrested the 
course of those feelings, which divine indignation forces upon a travel- 
ler who visits the Dead Sea, though the assertion that no birds can fly 
over that sea, on account of the pestiferous vapour inhaled from its 
surface, has received a marked contradiction by our latest travellers. 
I have already remarked that no fish exist within the waters of Lake 
Ourumia, having made particular inquiries at the village, whose inhabi- 
tants have often spread nets in vain ; nor did I observe on the shore 
any shells whatever, or find, in truth, a solitary tree of any species. On 
.the whole, the vast wilderness, and dreadful sterility of the same, is 
sufficient to impress a beholder with feelings of awe and dread. I 
remedned about half an hour on the shore, and filled a bottle with the 
water. The shades of evening were apj>roaching, the glorious lamp of 
night was watching, as it were, a close of day, to illuminate benighted 
Vorlds ; and my village guide represented the danger of remaining 
longer, since a surprise might be apprehended from some of the 
wandering tribes, wdio are ever on the watch for prey. In consequence of 
this we returned to the village- We continued our march from hence, 
going south, over a barren tract of dark mountains, totally devoid of 
vegetation. The soil was argillaceous, and ntyw and then the road lay 
over deep strata of rock, among which talc was predominant. Previously 

* Vide IVaveU into Syria, and the Holy Land, by Dr. Thos. Shaw^ P. R. S. 
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to leavings tbe flat waste sarroundiag Deri£h Sh^bi, we gazed ttpoti the 
marsh which renders Sh&lii a peninsula. Far off, to the west, we 
saw the cloud-diadem that crowns the chain of mountains which divide 
ed the old Assyrian and Median empires, and other mountain ranges, 
all accustomed ** to parley with the setting sun.'* Shortly afterwards We 
were hid from the lake altogether, but obtained a more expanded view 
as we descended ' from the mountains towards Ajub-shir. From 
hence, the lake itself appeared as in the bottom of a bowl ; we could 
now observe all ' its islands, which lying in a cluster, had the appear- 
ance of a little glimmering archipelago. From this point of “ vapous 
view," the wide prospect of the windings of the river that issues from 
the adjacent mountains was suddenly de'seried. Ajub-shir is a small 
village, situated upon one of the fourteen rivers that flow into the lake, 
and which takes its birth from among the Saliand mountains. It is, as 
well as several other villages on the plain, the property of Jafer Ktili 
Khan, the opulent chief of Maragha. This man is one of the great- 
est land proprietors in Persia, and the bitterest scourge in Azerbijan. 
Although the condition of the peasant is miserable in this province, he 
is in general industrious, and infinitely superior in intelligence to the 
ryots of British India. It is impossible to conceive the life of misery^, 
which the peasant passes under the wild caprice, and perpetual irrita- 
tion of Persian tyranny — the exposure of his dearest interests to brutal 
passion, or malignant power ; his constant fear, that the fruits of a life 
of labour will be sacrificed to the avarice of some insolent slave, raised 
into sudden authority by his superior villainy, and sent forth to live by 
plunder and rapine. God forbid, that the day of oppression may not 
have an end ; that man, however defiled with the dust of slavery, 
may not wring the scourge from the band of the tyrant, and dear 
away the stain ! 

We reposed at Ajub-sbir a great part of the day, as all the beau- 
tv tended towards the west, each hour deepening the prospect into the 
mellower splendor. To keep the eye from reposing on the lake, was 
indeed impossible ; its still waters soothed one’s sou!, without holding it 
away from the mounts and cliffs, that forming of themselves a perfect 
picture, are all united with the mountainous region of the west: 
wards sun-set we proceeded onward, and met the shepherds driving 
their flocks towards the village. The husbandmen were returning home 
from the toils of day, and from every house the smoke ascended kti 
unde viating upright direction. 

Gt jam summa vUlarum culmina fumaat, , - , ,, 

Majoreaque cadunt oltis de montibufl umbrae.'* , . ' ^ ' 

3 » 2 
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“ "We soon descried the rich town and fertile district of Bin&b^ which 
is distinguished by its extensive Orchards* and its hamlets environed by 
trees and cultivation. From hence not only the great expanse of the 
lake is seen* hat the full extremity of the plain to the northward. We 
stopt the night within the cottage of a tobacconist* and renovated our 
strength by smoking a choice collection of chibouques. After this we 
were served with two boiled fowls, lying in a small ocean of the mUk 
of goats thickened with the whitest of rice. Here’s a dish fit for the 
cousin of the sun,” exclaimed our host* rubbing his hands, and smack- 
ing lips with expectation. Bismillah,” he added* as a signal for 
us to commence operations, and his fingers were in the dish in a mo- 
ment* and in another, the t^iderly boiled fowl was dissected limb by 
limb. “ By the mouth of Muhammed, this dish is a savoury meal!” 
To this I perfectly agreed, for the pilau was capital ; and to do the 
Persians justice, it must be said, they excel in this dish ; in truth, 
Persia is the only country where it is cooked to perfection. While we 
were discussing the fowls, I perceived several damsels looking at us 
through the crevices of the harem door ; and if I may judge from a few 
hasty glances, 1 stiould say, that my host had a good taste in women. 
In presenting me a kaleiin, I was surprised to see him produce a 
bottle of wine from a curtained recess, which appeared well tilled with 
jars ; and after taking a few copious draughts, I could easily observe 
that he was getting fuddled, so I knocked the ashes from the top of his 
pipe, which he finished with as much satisfaction as if he had only 
begun it. He then stretched himself out on the floor, and fell asleep. 

Binab is encircled by vineyards to a considerable extent, which 
yield a grape celebrated throughout Persia for the good wine it pro- 
duces. No one was abroad, although it was early day when we departed 
for Meand^b, distant twenty-five miles, over a wearisome country. 
After toiling over a succession of hills that separated the* plains, and 
looking upon the country below, the eye wandered un reposed over a 
boundless brown expanse. The hamlets which were spread over the 
plain, appeared like spots upon the surface of the ocean. As we jour- 
neyed on, we saw the cultivators on the ground : their agricultural 
implements were of the simplest description. The plough, for instance* 
was formed of two wooden beams, one of which was placed athwart- 
ways, to yoke the buffidoes or oxen together, and at the extreme end, 
a shapeless wedge of iron was affixed to turn up the earth : thus 
About noon w*e reached the banks of the river Jakantfr, and 
found a rude kind of raft constructed of beams placed across iu- 
fiated aheep-skius* which was to convey us to the opposite shore. 
This raft closely resembled the kellek of Assyria^ a description of which 
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is given in my work on Chaldsea* publii^ed in 1829, hy Colboni* . The 
etreain appeared about thirty yards wide ; its waters were rapid^^ and 
occasioned great difficulty, and no short time in gejtting the moles 
over. On embarking, the ferrymen pushed off the raft, and rowed it 
with sufficient ease, till they got into mid channel ; when we were car- 
ried with the greatest rax^idity along with the stream to a consider- 
able distance. During the whole time the boatmen were shouting, 

Gk)d preserve us,” and one of them, who was very alert, managed to 
bring us to a shoal near the bank, when he leaped into the river, and 
contrived to stay our course, to admit of our casting the hors^ and 
mules adrift, and so lightened the boat, as to disembark us on the bank. 
They then re-crossed the stream, aftfir towing the raft to a certain 
height, up the southern bank, and far beyond the point of embarkation 
on the opposite shore. Two miles below this ferry, the stream is 
generally fordable, as the waters have become shallow by expansion ; 
and I was told, that in the depth of winter, it freezes so hard, as to 
admit large kahlahs to cross its surface, though from the apparent 
rapidity of its course, I should be inclined to doubt this information. 

The Jakantu dows into the sea of Shahi, and is a branch of the 
Kizil Uziin*, the -banks of which river became the scene, a few years 
ago, of the mysterious murder of the celebrated traveller Browns ; and 
although His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador, Sir Gors Ousblev, was 
in the country, and in fact, very close to the neighbourhood of this 
sad catastrophe at the time it occurred, yet (strange to relate) no reso- 
lute and determined measures were taken for the apprehension of the 
perpetrators. I have not the least hesitation in saying, that his Ma- 
jesty of Persia was accessary to this murder ; indeed, it was the cur- 
rent opinion in the country at the time : but unfortunately, our charac- 
ter was not then in very high estimation at court. Mr, Brownje’s 
ultimate object was to investigate that magnificent country, Khora- 
san. The present Shah appears determined that no traveller shall have 
his real protection, if their journey is in that direction. Although Mr. 
Fraser has presented us with a very valuable account of some , parts 
of it, yet his sufferings were great, his obstacles almost insurmoun- 
table, and his treatment infamous. For this our travellers have to thank 

* This river is the Amardus of Ptolemy, and is supposed to have been 
Oozen of Scripture. Its present appellative is descriptive of the yrilow hue of 
its waters. Its course is both tortuous and rapid, and being augmented by em- 
ral streams from the neighbourhood of the village of Banna, which is seated in 
the north •^eastern branch of the Kurdisthn mountains, it sweeps along through 
an Alpine country, till it enters Ghilhn ; where rushing onwards through a 
tifully wooded country, discharges itself into the Caspian Sea, a littiie to the 
eastward qf Beeht. 
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tbeir protector and friend Fatteh Ali Sba'&. His Majesty dislikes to 
hear of any British travellers penetrating into Khorasin. and he sel« 
dom fails to use his best endeavours to make them adorn a tale^ in 
stead of telling one. 

His Majesty is the most accomplished liar in the kingdom^ (in Per- 
sia, lying is considered one of the ** most fashionable acoomplishmentB**) 
Whoever doubts the authenticity of this assertion, had better close my 
pages, and consult those travellers of the last, as well as the present, 
century; he then can judge for liimself. For gain, a Persian will 
comipit the most heinous crime under heaven, and falsehoods flow 
spontaneously from his lips, even when no apparent motives exist. In 
speaking of the Persian charketer, it will be found to be the natural 
result of the circumstances in which he is placed. A Persian is more 
apt to defend himself by cunning than courage, and is so dependent 
on the help of others, that he knows not when to trust to himself : he 
calls on “ Khuda,*' when lie ought to exert himself, and sheds tears 
when he should show spirit. He makes splendid professions wVien he 
knows his sincerity will not be tried, and is at once mean and ostenta- 
tious. In a word, his character is made up of selfishness, avarice, 
treachery, deceit, and cruelty. Lord Hbytbsbury once asked me to 
tell him their real character. My reply was this, “ They surround you 
like the flies with the sunshine, to disappear when you are under a 
cloud. It is impossible to avoid their buzzing ; but God help the man 
that does not know how to appreciate the vR.lue of their lip-deep 
friendship.*' 

(To be continupd.) 


VII . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening ^ the .id December ^ 18'i4. 

W. H. Macnaghten, Esq. Vice-President, in the chair. 

Sir John Peter Grant, Kt., and WinnAM Grant, Esq. proposed at the 
last Meeting, were balloted for, and duly elected Members of the Society. 

Read a letter from Henry Ashton, Esq. President of the AthensBum 
at Liverpool, acknowledging the receipt of the 2nd part of the 18th volume 
of the Asiatic Researches. 

Library. 

The Secretary apprized the Meeting of the arrival of the paintings, &c. 
presei^ed to the Museum at the last Meeting, by Captain R. Home ; he 
sdso l^d the minutes of the Committee of Papers, regarding the necessary 
preparations requisite for their reception, which were confirmed. 

The exten^ve library also presented by Captain Home, consisting of 300 
volumes, principally of valuable works on architecture and painting, were 
laid out for inspection on the table. 
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Read a letter from Professor H. H, Wilson^ emdostn^ statemexi^^ BC. 
count with the Society's booksellers, Mitbray and C>o., and Paububy and 
Co. by which it appeared that a trifling balance remained in the hands of the 
latter. Professor Wilson enclosed a letter from Mr. J. Murray, regard- 
ing the publication of Moorgboft's Journal, about which no definitivi^ 
arrangement had as yet been concluded. 

Read a letter (in Latin)- from the Hungarian Society, at Pest, stating 
the objects of its recent institution, and desiring an interchange of publi* 
cations. The first volume of the Transactions of this new Society, in the 
Hungarian language, with the statutes in Latin, and various miscellaneous 
pamphlets, were presented. 

The following hooks were also presented. 

Lea's Contributions to Geology,- — fty the»author. 

7'he Indian Journal of Medical Science, No. 12, — by the E^tora. 

Illustrations of the Botany and Natural History of the Himalayan 
mountains, &c. Part 3. By F. J. Roylb, Esq. F. L. S. and G. S. M. R. A. S. 

Meteorological Register for October, 1834* — by the Surveyor Generals 
M-dseitm and antiquities. 

Read a letter from W. 11. Macnaohtrv, Esq. presenting various wea. 
pons, consisting of a b(»vv and an*ows and two swords, richly mounted ia 
silver and gold, used among the Coorgs. 

The sword, without a scabbard, is sluag iu a curious bolt, fitting to the middle 
of the back. A short knife ia also worn iu front with a silver chain, and para* 
phernalia for the matchlock. The weapons were accompanied with five native 
drawings, shewing the mode of exercise adopted by the Coorg troops. 

Read a letter from Captain James Low, M. A. S. C., dated Province 
Wellesley, 16th October, announcing that he had forwarded under charge 
of Major SrTnEBLANO, the facsimile of an inscription on a stone slab in his 
possession, which was discovered by him near the ruins of an old Buddhist 
temple in Province Wellesley. 

The inscription is stated to be in some ancient form of the Bali, or Palif cha* 
racter. It ia not yet arrived. 

The Secretary exhibited to the members present some selected speci* 
mens from the rich collection of Gen. Ventura's coins brought down by the 
Chevalier Ai^ard ; to which allusion was made at the last meeting. 

On a cursory examination of these coins, the following classification was readily 
made on account of their very excellent state of preservation. They comprise many 
names altogether new, and many very valuable and curious medals of pure Bac- 
trian w^orkmanship, along with a number of the Indo-Scythic coins, and several'of 
the peculiar gold ones, of Rao Nano RaOf &c. with the inscriptions clear and distinct. 

Catalogue of General Venturous Bactrian Coins. 

Of Dbmbtrios, one beautiful small silver coin. 

Of Eucratxdes, one large and one small ditto ; and three copper. 

O^ Aoathoclks, one fine silver didraclima. 

Of Priloxbnos, one large silver, one square and one round copper. 

Of Apollouotos, 11 small circular, and one ditto square silver coina, quite 
perfect ; and eight copper square coins, one round ditto. 
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Of Mxnavdb&« two small silver, and one copper squats. 

Of Antimachob, one small silver* coin. 

Of N6Noa, three small silver coins. 

Of AsxLisoBr one silver drachma, and two copper pieces. 

Of Ebmaios, nine copper coins. 

Of Matos, two very singular copper medals. 

Of Ntcefhoros Antxlakioos, seven small square coins. 

Of Aubios, one square ditto. 

Of Azos, one large and 11 small silver coins ; also (>f> fine copper coins of the 
same prince, with seven distinct devices, none having the Sovereign’s head, but 
generally exhibiting the figures of animals. 

Of Eos ? (the name only well defined on a few), 22 copper coins. 


Of Kadaphes Chohanos, six small copper pieces. 

Of Unau PHEnaos, 23 copper coins. 

Of Kadphises, large copper 18, small ditto 66 coins. 

Of Kanerkos, the Raja and Mithra form, copper, . . . . 45 

Ditto, a elephant, . . * . . . . . . 34 

Ditto, the sitting figure, leg up, .. ..32 

Ditto, the running figure, . . • . . . 4 

Gold coins of the /tao Nano Rao group, .. .. 10 

of the Kauouj group, . . . . . . 3 

One silver coin of the Behut type- 


Besides Arsacian, Sassaniau, Cutic, and modern Persian coins, and a number 
of decayed and illegible coins. 

Physical, 

Read a letter from Lieut. W, E. Bakbr, Engineers, forwarding: a draw, 
ing of the fossil elephant's tooth presented to him by the Nahun Raja, in 
whose country it was found, as mentioned in Captain Cavtljbv's note read 
at the last meeting. 

[This will be published in our next number.] 

On the subject of fossil discoveries, the following report of further pro. 
gresa from Captain Cavtusy, dated 22d November, was read with much 
interest : — 

*' 1 am glad to say that Dr. Falconer’s idea of the fossil remains of the larger 
class of animals, existing in the lower range of mountains, has at length been most 
satisfactorily realized 1 ! Lieut. Baker in a late visit to a pass near the Jumna, 
opposite the village of Rayawalla on the west bank of the river, found a fragment 
of what appeared to me the leg bone of an elephant, but the specimen was small 
and much worn by weather. 1 crossed the river some days afterwards, and in 
co/npany withLieuts. Baker and Dc7KAKD,took a careful lamination of the ravine 
and slip near which the fragment had been found. We brought away with us a 
number of fossil bones, two of which were beautifully perfect ; one of a leg bone 
of an elephant, and the other of some large animal, perhaps a camel. 1 wi*ite, 
however I in perfect ignorance of any classification, having no books of reference, 
and having been disappointed in my endeavours to obtain Cuvier’s OsscTnens^/ds- 
eilee. These fossils are found in the upper sandstone strata, in the stratum* appa- 
rently superior to all the others, incdined at the angle which is usual in these 
hills^ viz, from 20 to 35° to the horizon. Since my return to this place, I hear 
from Lt. Baker, that a party of work people sent by him to the Ambwalla and 
Tett ahindi passes, opposite Rayawalla, has returned, laden with similar fossils. 
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1 must also tell yon that in the same pass, tIx. the AmbwaHa, In ,agrh!ch tho 8ttt 
large fossil was found, Lieut. Baker discovered some thin strata of blue olay or 
marie full of fresh water shells, amongst which I recognise a variety of 
Planorbis, and an univalve ; the shells ore in texture aud appearance similiur to 
those found in the kankars of the plains, but very fragile and much broken. 
There appear to be two strata, each of about 12 inches thick, separated by the 
sandstoue rock. The upper stratum has a superincumbent mass of sandstone of 
from 60 to 80 feet thick, the inclination may be about to the horixon. la 
these interesting discoveries now going on, we have already got possession (I im- 
agine) of tAree distinct fossil deposits, and in all probability three as distinct 
Kras. 

The 1st or lowest being that with the lignite ; consisting of a clay conglomerate 
or coarse marie, full of remains highly impregnated with hydrate of iron, the 
leading ones being Saurian and Chelonian, but abounding in bobes and teeth of 
Mammalia, fishes teeth and vertebra, and some few shells ; but the latter very im- 
perfect and much broken, probably fresh water from their thinness. 

2nd. — ^The blue marie or clay filled with the fresh water shells above-mentioned. 

3rd. — ^The upper or grand deposit of the remains of the larger Mammalia now 
found by Lieut. Baker, their remains being perfectly fossilized, and existing in 
abundance in the superior strata of sandstone ; the general inclination of all these 
strata varying from 20 to to the horizon. 

** Nov. 25th. The parties detached to Suinrota near the Pinjore Valley, and another 
spot near Nnhun, have brought back a great number of fossils, remains of thelarger 
mammalia. We await your answer to decide on measures for providing the Society 
with specimens, unless there be objection to separating a collection, which will 
undoubtedly be of the most extensive description ; for by keeping them together, 
there will be a greater chance of a final classification. Ignorant as I am in fossil 
osteology, I cannot even propose the animals to which our enormous bones be- 
long : the teeth alone prove some of them to be elephants'^. My friend Lt. Bakbb 
has sent yo.u a drawing of the tooth given to him by the Nahun Hdj4. — J hav^ now 
a similar one brought from Sumrota — and what is rather provoking, a splendid 
specimen of a head, or as theChaprassi terms it a * Deo ka Sir,' which was found, 
was carried off by a hill man of the party, who absconded, and bore off the 
head in triumph to the Nabuu Kaj£. This head has been applied fo^ but as it is 
called a Deo ka Sir, the Rdj£ may perhaps not be inclined to |pve It up.-— There 
is no doubt of our finding many more, as the fossils are in abundance ; all those 
as yet found are Westward q/* the Jumna. — I have one party in the Sewdlik line, 
eastward of that river, on the search, and when the jungle gets burned a month 
hence, will have other^arties in all directions. 

** 1 have just received a letter from Lieut. Baker, mentioning three other plaoda 
where these huge fossil bones have been found ; in fact, proving that from the 
Jumna to the Pinjore Valley, these mountains abound in them. — 1 hope ere long 
to report on the Sew41iks, or the line between the Jumna and Ganges.'* 

Lieut. J. S. NewboiiD transmitted a Memoir on the Naning territory in 
the* Malay Peninsula, drawn up from memoranda made during a sixmeotthfl 
residence in its jungles, in 183^. The author pro}ioses also to ^vor the 
Society with his notes made on various occasions of visits to the 
dent chiefs of the interior of Malacca, till lately feudatory to th0 4ecayed 
Malay empire of Menangcobowe in Sumatra. 

3 o 
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Read a letter from Sergeant Dban, stating that lie had despatched for 
the Society^ a ftirther assortment of the Jumna fossil bones^ and promising 
a series of specimens of the Volcanic minerals from the neighhourhobd df 
Samur lake. 

Specimens of the land shells of Chili were presented hy M. Pitrakd. 

Two bottles of water from the hot springs in the Mahadeo hills, and a 
frai^ent of st^ilactite (at first supposed to have been fossil wood) from the 
cave of the same name, were received from Dr. G. G. Spilsbury. 


VIII. — Miscelfaneous. 

1 . — Influence of Colour on the Absorption and Exhalation qf Odorous Principles. 

Tlie Philosophical Transact ions , for 18^3, contains an account of Pr. Stark’s 
very curious experiments on this novel subject. He liad observetl that when wearim? a 
dark coloured di'ess he always brought away from the iHssecting room an intolerable 
smell, which was never remarked to the same extent in lijjht-coloured clothes. 
This circumstance led him to examine the subject mucli after the simple and suc- 
cessful plan of Doctor Wull’s experiments on dew and radiation : and indeed the 
results follow precisely in the same order, and shew an analoi^y bctvveen light, heat, 
and odour, in their reception and discharge by coloured substances, which may 
hereafter furnish an arguinent for the materiality of the two former. 

Rqual weights of black, blue, green, red, yellow, and white wool, cotton, and 
silk were severally and collectively exposed to an atmosphere of asafuetida, or of 
camphor, and were invariably found to the sense impregnated with odour in the order 
set down: as however no perceptible gain of weight was aequiied, it was desirable 
to devise some means of confirming the evidence of smell 

For this purpose, a vessel of tin was prepared, in the upper part of which the 
several substances were freely suspended, while c'imi>hor was gently heated and 
volatilized from an iron plate below. Pieces of card of the same weight and size, and 
painted of the colours mentioned, were also erapIoyc?d, and the results were very 
uniform ; thus, the gain of weight in several experiments was as follows, on an 


original weight of 10 grains. 





£xp. 1. 

Exp. 2. 

Exp. 3. 

Exp. 4. 

Exp. 5. 

Black gained D. 3 gr. 

l,2gr. 

gr. 

1. 0 gr. 

0. 9gr. 

Dark blue 

ih 

1.2 

— 

— 

0. 8 

Red 

0. 2 

1,0 

1, 0 

0, 9 

— 

Green 

0. 25 

1,0 

— 

— 

— 

Brown 

_ 

— 

0. 9 

0, 7 

0. 4 

Yellow 

— 

— 

0. 5 

0. 5 

0. 3 

White 

0. 1 

0. 7 

0. 02 

0. 4 

0. 1 

In all these 

experiments the black 

attracted most, the blue next ; then followed 

the red and green ; and after these the yellow and white. 

Dr. Stabk next direct- 

ed his attention to the comparative attraction of animal and vegetable substances, 

the results of which may 

be thus summed up : 




Exp, 1. 

Exp. 2. 

Exp. 3. 

Exp. 4. 


Silk gained 

3,5 gr. 

1.4 gr. 

0,2 gr. 

1,9 gr. 


Wool 

2.4 

0,5 

0,1 

1,5 


Cotton 

2,2 

0,4 

0,05 

1.0 


Card 


_ 

— 

0,4 






leu.-] 


m 


Every one muet have remarked, lhat eilk dreasee imbibe a {mwerfiil from 

which cotton ones are comparatively free r— -woollen cloth appears to be loteime- 
diate. The intensity of the smell however must evidently depend on the celerity with 
which adours are given out, not imbibed ; to tliis third point therefore the author 
gave his last attention, and it was satisfactory to find that the radiation^ if it may 
be so termed, of odours obeyed exactly the same law as its absorption. Thus, 
the sets of cards, .after having been exposed os above to the vapour of cam- 
phor and weighed, were'leftiu an open apartment for 24 hours ; the losses sustain- 
ed were in the following ratio. 



Exp. 1. 



Experiment 2. 



Black lost 

1,0 


. 





- 

Dark-blue 

1,0 


0,9 

^ i 

0,03 


0,87 

Bark -brown 

0,9 


0,8 

• ».§ 

0,1. 

li 

0,70 

Orange red 

0,8 

1 

0,6 

‘BZ 

0,2. 


0,40 

Yellow 

White 

0,.5.. 

1 

0,5 

0,4 

£ S 

0,1, 

0,3. 

s a § 

0,40 

0,10 


The practical conclusions to ho derived from this valuable train of observations 
are numerous. The use of airing clothes and linen : — the advantages of wearing 
light-coloured and especially white dresses i * all countries where contagion is rife ; 
—the danger of close assemblies of sombre costumes ; such as courts of justice, fu* 
ncrals, &c,: — the advantages of white-washing walls ; are all too palpable to need 
comment. Dr. Stark gives instances of the baneful effect of black dress in ab- 
sorbing the hurtful emanations of fever patients in a public hospital : and he cites 
the sessions of Oxford in ir>77, where the smell of the jail imbibed from the numer- 
ous prisoners caused the death of the judges and several of the black-robod coun- 
sellors. At the Old Bailey, in 1750, four judges, three or four counsel, the under 
sheriff, several of the jury, in all forty persons were attacked and died of jail fever, 
imbibed in a similar way. May it not be from an experience of the unfitness of 
dark dresses for hot climates that they are so seldom seen among the natives, and 
may not their healthiness and freedom from plague he attributable in part to this 
cause, as well as to the cleanliness wisely prescribed by their lawgivers ? Certunly ft 
would be highly agreeable to the temperament of Europeans in this country were spme 
wholesome regulation promulgated, dispensing with sable habiliments under all cir- 
cumstances. The offensive odour they exhale, as well as imbibe — the impossikiU- 
ty of washing them — their imparting a stain to other clothes, and to the body, when 
£n a state of moisture, render them disagreeable alike to the spectator and to the wear- 
er. The disciples of Hygeiain this country have long since lain aside their Europe* 
an livery, and there seems no reason why the other twain of the three black sis. 
ters, law, physic, and divinity,*’ should not extend the same indulgence to tbeir 
votaries of the cloth arid of the gown, whose occupations peculiarly expose them to 

the pernicious influences of bad air and crowded assemblies. 

2 , — Chinese Method of making Gongs and Cymbals* 

[Extracted from the Chinese Encyclopedia called 21fa«-Aoi^-^flrf-ipe,by STANtsixo 
JuLiGN. Aunales de Cbimie, Nov. 1833.] 

‘*Copper, for musical instruments, must be alloyed witb pure mountain tin, per- 
fectly devoid of lead. The proportion for gongs* {loj is eight lbs. of copper and two 
* The French word is fam-fam, but in India wc understand by ihaet expression a 
native drum.— En. 
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Ib8« of tin. For small b^s and cymbals, the two metab must be j»n^r thaii for 
jongs. 

The gong most not be cast of the necessary form, and afterwards forged under 
tlie hammer : but first a thick disc must be cast, then cut round and forged. If 
large, the instrument must be laid on the ground, and four or five workmen em- 
ployed to hammer it. By degrees it spreads and rises on the edges, when it be^ 
gins to give out sounds like those of a musical cord from the points struck by the 
cold bammeis. 

In the centre of the plate a boss or knob is left, on which the blow is to be 
given two sorts of sound are recognised, the male aud female, depending on the 
form and projection of the boss. 

On doubling tlie blows of the hammer, the instrument gives out a grave tone.' 

To this unsatisfactory extract M. Ba&cet has appended a note, of which the fol- 
lowing is the purport. 

The analysis of seven /am-famaand 22 Chinese cymbals confirmed the composition 
stated of 80 copper 4* ‘^0 tin* : it contains no bismuth. This compound metal is well 
known to be as brittle as glass, and far from submitting to the hammer after be- 
ing cast it would hardly bear the blow of a striker. Moreover it is more brittle when 
heated, and may then be pulverised. This alloy is also dense, the fracture a fine grain 
like bell>metal, whereas the gongs and cymbals are ofless specific gravity, a fi- 
brous structure, and a colour similar to that of an alloy of 90 C. 10 T, or gun 
metal ; they may be hammered out and bent with ease. 

It is evident, therefore, that there must be some secret in the fabneation of these 
instruments, and this M. Daucet supposes to be the mode of tempering. In 
fact he finds that the alloy in question raised to a cherry-red heat, and then plunged 
into cold water, assumes all the properties of the tam-tam and cymbal metal • 
This skilful chemist has constructed more than 60 pair of cymbals thus, and 
always found the simple expedient successful. The Chinese account is entirely 
silent as to any such treatment of the alloy. 

After tempering, however, the alloy is still much too brittle to be worked under 
the hammer : — the Chinese workmen must therefore have deceived the author of 
the article ; and the translator is also at fault in supposing that it is more easily 
forged hot. 

The method followed in China is thus conjectured by M. Dakcet ; An exact mo- 
del of the instrument required in lead or pewter is first madet» over which a mould 
of sand or clay is made. The alloy is fused, cast into an ingot, remelted and cast 
into the mouldy. 

Tbie cast is then dressed (^barb^e) and tempered like steel. The tone may be 
regulated by the higher or lower temper given, or by gentle blows over the surface 
to shape and finish it. France now rivals China in the excellence of her cymbals 
and tam-tams, 

*This is also the composition of the Japanese mirrors. See Journal As. Soc. vol. i« 
p. 243 . — Ed. 

t This is a very common practice in India.— Ed. 

X Probably the Indian mode of attaching the mould to the top of the crudble is fol« 
lowed, as by this means it is warmed and receives the metal freely. — E d. 
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\X.— Catalogue of Birie foyetemalitany arrmgti) of the Xaeoriot, OralbtfarMt Md 
Natatorial Orders, observed in the Dakhun by lAeut*^ Colonel W. H. SykisBi Mosukay 
Army, FoJLo Sag F. Z.Sogbcc-^Cu 

[Contiiiu€d from p. &43.3 
Ordea 111. RASORES, i72. 

Fata. Columbiday Leach. — Oeavts Ptilinajmsy Swains. 

138. PriLiNOPtrs Elphinstonii. PtiLsupHtfused^brunneusi eorpore eapife, 

cotogue cinerets / cervice uigro, plumis ad apices guttdalbd notoHs gmtderseapuUo 
rubitieo ; collo pectoreque smaragdino, wopygio einereo, niteaHbus; remigam *2<UBf 
Btite, et 5ta pogoniis externis exeavaiis. 

ochraceo-flavee. Long^ituilo corporis 10.3 line., cauda 5.5. 

This yety fine bird, forming a link between the Pigeons proper and VinagOy has 

• quite the figure and air of PHUnopus porphyreuSg figured in Stephens, vol. 14. 
(Columba purphyrea, UeiNW., Temm., PI. Col. 106 ;) but is much larger : it is 
a rare bird in Dukhuii, and met with only in the dense woods of the Qhauts. 
Not gregarious. Stony fruit found in the stomach. Sexes alike. Flight very 
rapid. The lateral skin of the toes is veryjuuch developed. 

Genus Columba^ Auct. Pigeon, • 

139. COLTTMiiA Mbrna. Col, capitSy colloy inter seapuliOy gastrcBoque saturate vinaeeiSg 

vciifre dilutiorej crisso, caudasquefegminibus ir^erioribus apiceque albis ; tergo are* 
pygioque urdosiaceis ; tegmimbus caudm superiorUms ad apices vinaceis ; scapularilnis 
ataruinque tcy minibus nigrisy castaneo lat^ marginatis ; remigibus cauddque fuscom 
branneis, ille.'t casianeo marginatis; tegminibus alarum inf erwribus Hnereis; collo 
uiHnqufi nigro maculato, pluhiis ceeruleseeintualhido ad apices marginatis, 

Foem. Lrihso dilute vinaceo ; tegminibus caudes inferioribus pallidb dnereis ; rectri- 
cihus 4 iniermediis albu hand terminatis, 

Jrides aurautiac£e. Rostrum pede&qne flavescentes. Longitudo corporis 8 ttne. 
cauda. 5.2. 

Broum and Chestnut Dove. Mhulgah of the Mahrattas. 

This .•'perie‘4 might be mistaken for the European Col, Turiury but on oomparisoaf 
is found to difi'er in the whole head, neck, shoulders, breast, and belly, being 
richer vinaceous ; in the back and rump being ash, and vent and under tail* 
coverts iu the female light cinereous ; in the four upper tail-feathers in the 
feinalc being red brown without white tips ; in the upper tail-coverts being tip- 
ped with fuiut chestnut; in the forehead and chin not being dull white ; in 
orange irides instead of yellow ; and finally in its greater size. Grcgitrtous. 
Found only iu the woods of the Ghauts. Webs of and and 3rd quills nWrowed 
as in the PHUnopus. 

140. Columba tigrina, Tcinm., Pig. PI. 43. Surat Turtle, 

M. Temminck's figure does not .sutficiently develope tire dove-coloured or oebrey 
tips to. the feathers of the back and wing-coverts, and the tips of the centre 
feathers of the tail are coloured i*eddish instead of being white. A remarkable 
feature in this bird is unnoticed in the description of it, namely, the elongated 
and subulated tail ; unlike the last or most other species of Dove, instead of . 
widening towards the tip, it is widest at the base when closed, and gradually 
narrows to the extremity ; in fact, each feather is subulate. Irides lake colour 
or pinkish red. Sexes exactly alike. Found oik the skirts of the woods in tho 
Ghauts. Length, inclusive of tail, 12 inches : tail, 5 inches. 

141. Columba humitis, I'einm., PI. Col. 258 et 259. Columbe terresfre. 

M. Temminck says that this bird ** vit habituellement h terre,’' but from long 
observation, Colonel Sykes can testify that this supposed habit is no more 
characteristic of this species than of any other Dove in his possession. Gregft* 
rious. Not an inhabitant of the wroods, but affecting maingo-tree groves in the 
neighbourhood of cultivation. Length, inclusive of tail, 9.4 inches ; tail 3.4. 
Tail, as in the last species, narrowrer at the extremity than at the base whdhr 
closed. 

142. Columba risoriUy Linn. La Tourterelle d collier du Sinigalg Buff. Ois. 2, 850 

and 553. pi. 26. PI. £nl. 161 & 244. JLiC Vail., Ois, d’Afr. 6. pi. 268. 

Length, inclusive of tail, 13.5 inches : tail 5 inches. Gregarious, and common la 
the open country. Sexes alike. In spite of the proverbiid gentleness of the OQve« 
Colonel Sykes has seen these birds fighting with the most inveterate hosUlity.! 
seizing each other by the bill, and rolling upon the ground together. Out^weha 
of 2ud, 3rd, and 4th quilifeathers Imllowed. 

143. Columba Cambay ensisy Lath. Ind. Om. 2. sp. 56. Temm., Fig. pi. 45« 

Colonel Sykes's bird is identical with the species figured inM. XBUSflNCX^ttplatef 

'' but it does not correspond with the description of the Col. Cambe^ensiii of SB AWr* 
vol. ii. p. 79. This species is distinguished from all other Jbooos with which 
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Colonel Sykbs hfts m«t, liy t1ie;eiq«tarf! red spots t>& the blade patdies oa the side 
of the neck. Sexes alike. Frequents gardens and stable.yhrds. lieagth. in- 
clusive of tail, 11.8 inches : tall 5.5 inehes. 

144. Columba (Enas j JLiiin, Stock Parten of the Mahrattas. 

The most rammou bird in the Dukhun, congregating in flocks of scores, and a 
constant inhabitant of every old dilapitUited building. Colonel Stobs sflw the 
same species on board ship on the voyage to England, brought from China, 
orange. Sexes alike. licngth, inclusive of toil, 14..? inches '. tail 4.3 

inched. 

The Dukhun bird differs from the European species in the bill being black instead 
of pale red, in the utter want of white or black in the quills, the want of white 
in the tail-feathers, and in the legs being brown instead of black. As these 
differences are permanent, they might justify a specific name being applied to the 
Dukhun Piycon. ^ 

Fam. Pbasianidfr^ Vigors. — Crenus MeleagriSf Linn. Turkey, 

145. Mvleagris GaUopavo^ Linn. 

The Turkey is met with only in the domestic state : it is reared in great numbers 
by the Fortuguese- 

Genus Pavo, Auct. 

146. Pavo d'isfatuSy Linn. Pea-foivL Mohr of the Mahrattas. 

The wild Pca-J'au l is abundant in the dense vv'oods of the Ghauts : it is readily do- 
mesticated, and many Hindoo temples in the Dukhun have considerable flocks 
of them. On a compadsnu with the bird as domesticated in Europe, the latter is 
found, both male and female, to be absolutely identical with the wild bird of 
India. JrideSf intense red brown. 

Genus Galtus, Briss. 

147. Guflus ffiganfeuSf Temm., Gall, Ind. 63.1. 

Known by the name of the Kulm Cock by Europeans in India. Met with only 
a domestic bird j and Colonel Svkbr has reason to believe that it is not a native 
of India, but has beeu jntroduced by the Mussulinuns from Sumatra or Java. 
The ins of the real game bird should be whitish, or straw-yellow. Colonel 
Sykes landed two cocks and a hen in England in June, 1831 : they bore the win- 
ter well. The hen laid freely, and has reared two broods of chickens. The cock 
has not the shrill clear pipe of the domestic bird, and his scale of notes appears 
more limited. A cock in the possession of Colonel Sykks stood 26 inches high 
to the crown of the head, but they attain a greater height. Length from the 
tip of the bill to the insertion of the tail 23 inehes. lieu, one third smaller than 
the male. Shaw very justly describes the habit of the cock, of resting, when 
tired, on the first joint of the leg. 

148. Gallus Sonneratii, Temm. Gall. Ind. 659. Jungle Cock, Rahn Kotardh of the- 

Mahrattas. 

Very abundant in the woods of the western Ghauts, where there are either two 
species or two very strongly marked varieties, la the valleys at 2000 feet above 
the sea, SonneraVs species is found, slender, standing high on the legs, and 
with the yellow cartiltigiuous spots on the feathers even in the female. In the 
belts of wood on the sides of the mountains, at 4000 feet above the sea, there is 
a short-legged variety ; the male has a great deal of red in his plumage, which 
SonneraVs has not ; the female is of a retldish brown colour, and is without car- 
tilaginous spots at all : in fact, the female of this variety is the Gall, Sfanleyii 
of Mr. G»ay’s * Illustrations.’ Eggs exactly like those of the domestic fowl iq. 
form and colour, but less in size. The wild bcii woifld appear to sit on a much 
smaller number of eggs than the domestic, as Colonel Syrbs shot a hen upon her 
nest in which were only three eggs, and the process of incubation had evidently 
eommenoed some days. In the craw and stomach of many birds nothing what- 
ever was found, excepting the seeds of a stone-like hardness called Job*s tears 

‘ (C&ix harhata^) Irides, brownish deep orange. The crow or call of this species 
is like that of the Bantam Cock, 

149. Galhts domesiicuff Bay. PJmsianns Gallus ertstalust Unn. 

The don^esHr /owl is so abundant in the Dukhun, that in parts of the country not 
much frequented by Europeans, Colonel Sykes has bought from eight to ^elve 
full-grown fowls for two shillings. Many of the hens, pa^cularly of the villages 
in the Ghauts, are not to be distinguished from the wild bird ; excepting only 
in the want of the cartilaginous spot on the wing-coverts- ' 

150. Gallus MoriOt Temm., Gall. Ind. 660. Dries., Om. 1. 174, 

*Diis supposed species very ft^jqucntly occurs accidentally in the Dukhun. Although 
unsightly, the black fowl is very sweet eating. 

151. Gallus erispuSf Temm., Gall, Ind. 661. Briss. Om, 1. 173. pi. 17. 

Occurs accidentally like the last variety. 
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152. Nwrnda Meleagne^lAiai, €tuinea^P^l, 

Met with oiily in the domestic sti^^ and bted almost exclusively by EufOpeaii 
gentlemen. Thrives aS well as in its native country. 

Fam. TetraonidtBf Jbeach,— <xenu8 CoherniKf Cuv. 

153. Coiumhi dactjfHsonans, Temm., Gall. Ind. 740. Tetrao Cotumix, Linn.., Syst. 

Nat. 1. 278, 20. Lohah of the Mahrattas.. Large Greg Qtutil, 

Rare in the Dukhun, and found only in pairs in tufts of grass near water-coxurses 
and ponds. Resembles the Quatl of Europe in aize and phimuge : the irides are 
dusky red or reddish brown, like those of the European bird, which by mistake 
are described in Sh aW as yellow. Female a little larger than mide : one female 
measured 8 inches, inclusive of tail of 2 inches, but tins was a large bird. Peri- 
od of incubation in the monsoon. 

154. Coturnix textiliSj Steph., 11. 365. Perdix textilia, Tcmm., PI. 3.5. Perdix Coro- 

mandeHcUf Lath., Ind. Orn. 2. 6.54. 38. Black speckled^hreasted QuaiU 
JrideSj dusky red. Length 6.1 inches, indnslve of tail of 1.5 inch. In pairs in the 
monsoon ; gregarious the rest of the year. Very abundant in Jowarce fields, 
(Andropogon Sorghum.) 

155. CoTORNiX Argoonoaii. Cof. suprUi rufeScenti-hrunneay /asciis angusfis dilute 

ferrugineis notata ; in/rh sordide alba^f asciis equiMst antibus nigris; /ronte men* 
toque ferrugineis ; strigd superciliari rufescentUalbidd. 

Fcem. Fasciis mctg\s ohscuris. 

Irides fuscKi-rubrae. Rostrum nigrum. Longitudo eorporis 5 wnc., caikdm 1.5. 
Always gregarious ; frequenting only rocky places, or amidst low bushes. Tlie 
covey rises with a startUng^whirl, Flight very short. Pugnacious, and used 
by the natives for combat. 

156. Coturnix Pentau. Vot. supra saturate brunnea ; inf rh rufescenti-albidd nigra 

fasdata ; ventre rrissaque albido^ferrugineis; intcntcapullio scapularihusque nigro 
maeulatisy plumarum rhachibus dilute flavis ; remigibus brunneis pallidt ferrugineo 
maculatisi strigd supcrciUuri sordid^ albd; menio rufescenie. 

Fecm. Infrui rufeseenst haud fasdata; plumarum rhachibus albis.. 

Jrides ochraceo-binmnew. Rostrum rufescenti-brunueum. Pedes flavescentes. 
Longitudo corpoiis 5.3 uuc., cauda 1.7. 

Has the habits and somewhat the appearance of the last species, but is found 
only on the most elevated table-lands and slopes of the mountains, amidst reeds 
grass* Colonel Sykes's specimens were shot at 4000 feet above the sea. 
167. Coturnix ebythroruyncha. Cot. suprh saturate brunnea, infrh dilafh 
castaneUf nigro (pneter venlrem medium) uMequaque guttata maeulataque, scapu^ 
larium maculis maximiSt pectoris guttis minimis ; seapularium tegminwnque alarum 
superioruni albo fasdatarum rhachibus albis, crucem eff'ormantibus ; remigum pom 
gtmiis exiernis rufescenfi faciatis maculatisque; fronts nigro; stHgd frontali 
utrinque.suprh oculum product d guldque albis. 

Fmm. Fronts, strigd inde ad utrumque talus ducid, guldque dilute castanets. 

Jrides obscur^ flavo-ochraccae. Rostrum rubrum, longitudo corporis 5 unc*, 


caudee 1.5* 

Colonel Sykes has found this very handsome bird only In the valley of Karleh, 
where it frequents the same ground as thff^black Partridge (Perdix pietaj. Gre- 
garious and abundant. In closing his notices of the Qtiaifs, Colonel Sykes 
mentioned that grass seeds constitute their principal food. 

Genus Perdix, Biss. Partridge, 


358. Perdiar piefa, Jard. & Selby, Pi. 150; . 

Xhis is called the black partridge in Dukhun, by Europeans. It affects uncultivated 
tracts in the country, covered with tufts of rank gi'ass and low^ bushes, where It 
is abundant. Colonel Sykes has never met with it in gardens. The call of the 
male is a kind of broken crow. Sexes exactly alike. Irides, reddi«th dark -brown. 
Lengtti, inclusive of tail, 10 inches ; t<ul 2*6 inches. Does not roost on trees, 

^ Genus FrancoUnus, Steph. FrancoHn. 

180 Francolims Ponticerianus, Steph. 11. 321. Perdix Ponticerima, Lath., Ind. Orn. 
2 649 18 Temm., PI. Col. '*213. Ferruginous and Greg FrancoUn, Teetur of 


the Mahrattas. , . ... . . . _ ^ 

Called a partridge in the Dukhun, where it is one of the most common birds, fre- 
Quenting gardens and cultivated lands. Irides intense red brown. Length, incluaiva 
oftail, 14 inches : tall 3.6 inches. Not met with in the Ghauts, unless !n weU 
cultivated valleys, and not at all on the mountains. Roo^ on trees ; and Colonel 
Sykes has on more than one occasion shot them on trees during the OUyt^e ( 


but this is u rare occurrence. 


[2b be continued.'} 
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I. Some Account of the Territory and Jnhahitomte of Naniny, in the 

Malian Penineuia, By Lieut. J. T. Nbwboid, 2Srd Jteyment, 

Madras Native Infantry. 

Topography . — ^Nauing is an inland territory .- its mean length north 
and south, about forty miles, by an average of ten in breadth, giving 
400 square macs. The boundary to the northward tfras never clearly 
defined till the 9th of January, 1833, when Mr. WaainBROUT, the 
Superintendent of Naning, came up to Sunjie Seepoot, a vUlage near 
the frontier, to meet the Rumbowc chiefs, with a view of determining 
the respective boundaries of the two territories. 

An agreement was here drawn up, and signed by the Raja Muna, 
the Panghulu of Rumbowe, Maharaja Lilah, and the eight Sulcus, 
and by Mr. WasTBaHonx and two witnesses on the part of Government. 

The boundary line agreed on, commences at Qnalla Sunjie Gemee, 
thence to Bukit Bertram, thence to Rnkit Jelatang to Bukit Pnttooa, 
thence to Jeerat Gnnjie, Lubo TaUn. Dnson Peringie, Duson Kapar, 
and Ooloo Songa. to Bukit Puttoos*. By this arrangement a eyolt 
fertile in tin, and a small access of territory, have been gained to Go- 
vernment, 

* The boundaries of Naning with Johole and Malacca have been fixed* idAOe 
the writing of this memoir— with the former, the Une exten^ from Bukit Puttodh 
to Mahiooe, end termimUes at Mount 0|d9|ii The MelasCa line 

at Mount Ophir, end thence taking a soutb-westirly dlrecti»in, psesee 
through Bemboton Gading, Battle Bakawat, Bukit Laneat, Bukit B^rie, Buhlt 
Pandhoor, Pankalan Sumpit, Qualla Sung^epattfe, Campong Kodw fsAo, PunAo 
Saseam, Pondo Panjang, Pondo Battn, Bukit Kaya Arsng, Bukit 
Bmnonn Caiiuo Keehll, end Tebbuig Tlngih. Prom Tebhing XtngihV^wilIn 
Imudoo, the Rumbowe river ie the boundwry bsWWW NmIb* snd RBWhstiiq t* 
Qnalla Surgie Gernee. 
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Thia line mth patt of JoIioIa and Ifount QpHr forms Urn cmn^mns 
end north^ra Ijouadary ; to the somihlrard, Naaia^ in bounded by the 
Malecea and Assaban territory ; on the west by Malacca^ and the left t 
branch of the Llagie or Ruiabowe river. « 

The face of the, country presents an undulating extent* intiN^ersed 
with high knolls thickly clothed with jungles ; the hollows^ or wther 
fiats between these undulations, where the water lodges in the rainy 
season, average 70 or 80 yards in width, and either form a swamp or 
paddy-ground, according to the industry or otherwise of the natives 
in the vicinity. 

The soil on the high grounds is red and gravelly generally ; cm the 
flats, soft and whitish. Pipe-clay is found in some parts, as also a rich 
Idack soil. 

Naning has only three streams, scarcely to be called rivers^Songie 
Rombowe, Suogie Malacca, and Sungie Londoo ; of these, the Rum- 
bowe stream is much the largest. It enters Naning from Rombowe 
near Qualla Maraboo, whence it makes its exit into the Malacca terri* 
tory, a little below the place where it receives the waters of Sungie 
Londoo. It is here nearly 16 yards broad, and passable for troops in 
dry weather. In the rains it is not fordable. 

Trees thrown across here and there constitute the only bridges ; 
boats come up, but their supply is precarious. 

This and the Lingic river unite below Sempong, a tongue of land 
belonging to Rumbowe, which is formed by the division of the two 
streams, about six miles below the north-western extremity of Naning, 
and nearly midway between it and the sea, where it empties itself, 
dividing the Malacca and Salengore territories about 24 miles to the 
northward of Mriucca. Up to Bempoug its mean breadth is 180 
fathoms : spundings at the mouth (high-water and spring-tides) seven 
and eight fathoms. The tide barely reaches to the Naning tern* 
tory. 

Sungie londoo is a amdl stream taking its rise at Bukit Kayu Arang, 
or the Ebony Hills in the Malacca territory. It enters Naning near 
Cahow, taking an almost northerly course, and emptying itself into the 
Rumbowe river below Si Maraboo. 

Sungie Malacca b formed of two branches, taking their rise, the one 
in the hills of Rumbowe, the other near Battang Malacca, in Naning ; 
they unite near Sabang, taking a westerly direction, and quitting Nan- 
ing near Suugiepattye, fall into the sea at Malacca, having an embon- 
chure pf about yards wide. In the wet season it is navigable ibr pro- 
vision and baggage boats to Ching in Malacca, and thence by Makyw 
Wioes (sampans) to Sabong in Naning. 




^ 3ifanit|g> 'it 

fiil;iia; it is erotsi^ at’ sbioit tb^ 

'b|!idg<es4 ’’' '' ''' '^v '’■■■- r / '■->% 

Its bed is generally sand and gmVid>; 

BOibe ^arts steep. Besides these streams^ there ate miad/smdd 
ndt worthy of notioe. ’ /: - ' , 

The native roads are mer^ foot-paths; eat a^d dieisred odnStiati^’b^^ 
the Malays as they pass along with their Parangs» which a Malay ii^ 
seldom or never without. , ^ 

There are vestiges of a road here cut by Colonel FAROirnrAn; irbiW ' 
Malacea to Sahang in Naning, which at enters ttear Malacca SindU » 
hat from neglect it is little better than the native foot-paths* 

The Malay roads run over the bunds of the paddy-fields, which 
qoently break down, leaving a deep puddle^ over which they thr6#>a 
bamboo or two as a bridge; tjieir streams and rivulets boast of nothing 
better than a couple of trees felled carelessly across their course, with 
sometimes a slight bamboo as a hand-rail. 

These paths if little travelled on by the Malays are" liable to seH-^ 
ons obstruction, particMilarly in a military point of view, from--lhb^ 
numerous forest trees blown down by the wind, or falling throngh tiin 
decay of age. 

I have seen in a remote part of this country, the path as efihctdidQ^ 
barricaded by this accidental obstruction, as if a body of Malays had 
been at work to cut off our communications. 

A military road of communicatiou between Taboo (the wretohed , 
capital of Abdui. Sved, situated nearly on the frontier of Naning)^; 
was opened daring the operations in 1832, following in parts the old 
Malay foot-path. It enters Naning at Sungiepattye, passes throhghr 
AlorGajah (now Port Sismorr, our chief mihtary post), ovei* 
shoulder of the hill of Bukit sa Booseh to Taboo, where it teminaixAj^ 
about three and a half miles from " Kubur Feringie.*’ (the anciSjiilfr 
tomb of a Portuguese in the jungle,) on the Rumbowe frontier, to . 

territory a path through a dense forest leads. ^ 

.The Taboo road was constructed on excellent jwinoiplfis, 
service for which it was intended ; a thick and Itoffy forest has 
cleared to the extent of from 70 to 100 paces on eiillfer sid^, . 

ing jtbe. pos^lity of trees falling or being felled aurob. 
derwood in the intermediate space was burnt so as to afford 
jng Mklay'Ao, shelter. Brushwood and branches of-' trees# 
eith^, side,' by strong piles, and layers 
wlmkir>.^^eble the guns- and proviinoa >'CSits 
numerous Sawahs and marshes. . 
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Siii)fti^p^3^^''M miiddl^ duie w<^> 1«iulii^1^;tiiii^^ 

Bsra, a cidtiyated district;* dtstaixt ab6iKl aitte i^iae. Thiv helm In|«& 
dci^$:6nQieled since eeeeati^ti t>f bostilities . Another tmd to^Sfthahg, 
(olie hf the most popnldhs in Nahing, and a milkaiy 
Ibhr ixideB: from Alor CSajah.) branches off in an easteiiy direcfloa* 
Whim Babang there is % btdlock road to Taboong, the most easily of 
the Nahing ou^osts^ ^ght miles distant from Sabang ; also a bandy 
road to Taboo, -which joins the road from Alor Gajah, shortly afrer 
enteiing the Taboo lines. From Sabang are also roads to outpost 
of Qmdla Eena and Bellowe, ]three or four miles distance from thence^ 
Water is plentiful, and may easily be got, two or three feet bekrw 
the surface, on the slope of the rising grounds* It is often of an aci« 
dulouB ndneral taste, but is not accounted unhealthy by Europeans; 

There is a hot sulphureous mineral spring near Babang, the water 
of which is esteemed by the Malays as very beneficial in cutaneous 
diseases. 1 have rarely passed without seeing some diseased native 
laving his contaminated person in the steaming liquid. There is also 
a hot-spring in the jungle near Taboo : the natives say that the tempo- 
yfitore of this is much greater than that of the Sabang spring. I have 
not been able to discover that a volcano has ever existed in Naning* 
nor are there any volcanic remains visible. 

A bmall portion of gold is, 1 understand, to be found in Naning, 
and tin in considerable quantities ; but it wants a more industrious and 
itmergetic population to turn these advantages to account. Mr. Was- 
'^TnaHOiTT, Superintendent of Naning, has established a tin mine at 
Londie, about two and a quarter miles from Taboo ; of the produce of 
vrbkiL and ' the ore 1 possess very favorable specimens. The charcoal 
by the Malays for roasting and smelting the ore is that of the 
^'dompas and Kamounin wood. The following is a translation ;Qf^the 
shnple Malay mining process, given me by a Malay miner : — Excavate 
to the depth of a man ; if there be ore, you will find it like 
' i^aM dark stones ; then make a channel to drain ofif the water. This 
^'ddiiLe/coxiflitn0 a fuTim(^^ like the one used in burning lime, with a 
laahel beneath, to. allow the fused metal to escape : heap it with the ore 
m^^Gompiis Or Kamounin charcoal, set fire to and blow :it^ a^ 

p^dne^ Straits tin is now selling at 13^ dollars to 4 and 
from Ifi to 15|, per picul. The natives' mines are very sapar* 
more than from six to twdve feet deep, and as mdny m 
and width. The^rocess be mure fuUy described 
Fradtim sM 3nrsMfe.^The chief produce of Naning is 
“ and frmts ; of the former, the produce averages 70 gantams to me 


^iHlk-Makcea^'m' timber , for iumee;rbti^4ing^ end 
gm^raUy \uied in borne coi^umption> ^ . . .r< .\ 

21 ^varieUes of Kak^dii. dai^ 

^itb a emall quantity of pepper, p&a and beteb inarabow^^ oot^^ 
jeboay* and kamounin wood, with Wood-oil. aiid a little, inferbJdr 
are likewise found ; pepper^ and gambler were mueb more, cuUiypti^ 
than at present, the diminution is to be aacribed to the pres^Jk>fr 
prices these two artides bear in the markets , , - uv 

Pe]q>er to pay well ought to fetch seven dollars per tl;^ pripe 
now varies between live and six. Gambier sells at 3 and 3j^ 
it has been stated that Naniug produces annually three hundred piculs 
of tin. sixteen thousand goii tarns of paddy, and a quantity of coif -ropes. 
Sago. Nibang* Renjow, Areca. and Jack trees are. plentiful. , . , .. 

1 possess lists of ten di^erent varieties of cocoanut trees, of which 
the Klapa Logie,’* a sweet cocoanut. is most esteemed. 

Also thirty-nine varieties of plantain, of which the Pisang Berangab’' 
and “ Pisang Raja” are the best ; the odoriferog^S Dorian is aceopint^ 
by Malays the first fruit in the world. There are two or three varie^ea 
of it in Naning, of which the “ Dorian Tambago/* and the Kapafab 
Gajah.” or the “ Elephant’s Head,” are held thegreatest delicacies. The 
Mangis or Mangosteen grows in Naningf an excellent fruit, of which 
I do not hear that there is more than one variety ; Pine-apple. Rambo* 
tan, (two varieties) the Duku, the Fampony. the Sangoeh. (riiree varie- 
ties,) the Dalimah.and about fifty others, of which I have lists. M w^ 
as most of the jungle trees, with the native mode of caltivatiou. which 
for the sake of brevity are omitted* . ■ ‘ ^ 

There are fbrty-five species of trees in the jungle, of which tbefi^t 
is edible, and of which the Naningites^ availed themselves during the 
latd disturbances. There are fourteen varieties of oranges and 
and sixteen varieties of yam, and twenty three of culinary veget^loa^ 
Naning produces most of the animals to be met with on thq 
Peninsula ; amongst the principal of which are the elephant. 
ceros, and tapir, (rare) a variety of tigers, tiger cats, leopards, mphjopj^r 
bears, aligators, and guianas, and an endless variety of birds — 
gus pheasant, the peacock pheasant, rhinooeroa-hornbill.hummipg.^j^» 

- and a large vampyre bat called the Kaluwang. Snipes are, k 

but the hare and common partridge are not to be met wit^ 

, a great variety of snakes, and one or two of deer ; ty " 
ingly minute, termed by the Malays the " Plandck” 
of which is dried and eaten. . 




; .Tiiie not c^lti^te mor« me tlm le(wb«Qih^ 

necemxf private wanl«, and the portion annoally gHith 
to the Fanghnln; this te geiteraQy out in February andMarchi 
jaincipal grain Sabang and Malikie. The Fangixhht ^ ' 

pended on these planes in a good measure for Ms supplies. Fii^arms: 
and gan«powder are scarce. > 

Carriage is got with difficulty and expose in Naning. Coolies aane’ 
the beet means of transporting baggage. 

The Malays are despicable as an enemy in open gronnd, or at dose 
qaartersi (except the rare Amok,) seldom or never trusting their persona 
from the protection of a bi^ast^work or trees ; when they retreat, they 
plant Rangows (a sort of wooden caltrop) in their rear. During a 
war . which lasted two months, behind breast- works, between the chief 
of Rumbowe and a confederacy of minor chiefs against him, after a 
la^e expenditure of powder and a disastrous list of bursten Xilahs, 
the bills of mortality actually amounted to two casualties . In short* 
their plan is one of incessantly harassing the line of coinmunioation, 
stockading and retreating : the best, in fact, they could adopt in 
a country covered with forest^ and where every tree is a strong-hold* 
and every road a dehle. 

Taboo is the only decidedly unhealthy post to Europeans ; of the 
officers who remained there, any length of time, one alone escaped 
fever. 

It is situated, not low, but surrounded by lofty hills, covered with 
jungle* which, perhaps by impeding the free circulation of air, may 
contribute to its character for unhecdthiaess ; which it also bears ^om 
the natives themselves. 

T^ climate of the interior is not favorable to the lodg occupation^ 
of the. country by Indian troops ; at all events they would require fre- 
quent reliefs: Fever and an obstinate ulcer attacking the legs, are 
their principal enemies; a slight scratch without attention being diffi- 
eqlttphe^; 

ihe ulcer attacks the Malays also ; they call it ^^7 tokah ; they 
al?p, .have a si^es of leprosy called kusta, and a disease, 

like cholera, called tdawan, or the " Wind of Pesti- 

lence C both of th^e last are deemed incurable in Naniag, and .the 
unfcii^|i|e fUferer is generally deserted by his friends in his greatest 
U€^ into the jungle to perish, as an outcast. Katumbohan 

or.smaU-pox, is prevalent. I have nbt heard tot moeida^oci- 

or k^^ at all events* it ianot praetods 




■' m4 Mewme-.^'nie centMf-trf *1.«89- '•■gtSM • 

i^'NoBiiigKjat 3i4fi8'SOttlBi'oif l,800‘«re’(!&{nM4i'<bi^%8iu^i^'ii^^li^ 
•ad 91 1 howesi Tie revenafi is d»iv«d from ite |(i^tte«^, 
b«w tBtiBiBted Wca-e the wi(r et 8,090 dodkrs ^« rfnn«ri> 

proliably above the average*' 

ThcrPanghuio'levied an annual tribute; foiiaaerly; lil^^ 
of five gantama of rice, and two fowls, and two cocoMwits*. 

The principal villages are thosa of Sabang, I^boo, Obirara Pdbtih,' ■ 
hWikie, Battang, Malacca, Sungie Seepoot, and Brissoo Sabang! 
wit^ the small campongs around, contain 148 houses ; riiey prciS^^ 
simdar features to other Malay villages ; the houses are sftuatM 
edges of paddy fields, and invisible at a distance from the tthniber of 
csocoanut and other fruit trees, by which, as well as a Paggah fence^ 
they arc usually surrounded; they are straggling, and one village riitns 
into another, in a manner from which it is impossible for a mere 
observer to know where the one ends, and the other commences. 

Taboo, the chief village and former place of residence of the ex- 
panghulu of Naning, lies about seven miles from our principal post/ 
Alor Gajah, through an undulating country of jungly hiDs and uhcul-' 
tivated rice-grounds. 

About two and a half miles from camp (Alor Gajah), crbisriiihg a 
small eminence, seventy yards to the left of the road, stood the stock-, 
ade of Bukit Sabooseh, taken by Captain Poulton’s detachment on 
the 25th May, 1832. This position coijimanded the Taboo road. 

Below this hill, on the Taboo side, lies the village of Malikie, to 
which the* expedition in 1831 penetrated. Farther on, about a mile, 
ill a commanding position on the road, which gradually ascends to ‘it, 
stood the stoJIkde of Bukit Perling ; thence towards Taboo, the de- 
scent of the hill is very steep, and as usuid, terminates at the fboti in 
an Uncultivated swampy rice-ground. 

Perling was decidedly the strongest military position taken np lbj 
the enemy, and in some measure deserved the name " The I&y 
Taboo,” bestowed on it, by the Fanghulu. * 

From this up to the Taboo lines, the country on the left bears 
of a bett^ cultivation, and a once numerous population, "" 

The Taboo lines consist of a long mud wall, about eight ! 

and three or four thick, rivetted by stakes and branches of ri^es 
parallel to each other ; this wall runs across the rice-grouh^s 
front, on the edges of the raised ground, on which growt h 
nut tope, Ibrming the rear, and oonmining a burii^-gf 
ral deserted houses ; the lines .are 840 
* He also possessed the privile^^ of Hu Bendrn, Peagatan, and K^ii^Ayer. 
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iPhe loift Imes teminaies In an ofttalmexit, fla&toi b^'A itoip 

hill, whilst the right terminates with the tope in a deep swamf^ me- 
l^i^ndi 'iniie fiee-grOtinti in -fifont is traversed by a sm^ iivnlet« and 
ftihked by jungle, in which were three email stockades^ and on the left 

^fteep^oded hMs, on the bottom of which, near the edge of^e me- 
gi^ddhd, imis the Alor Oajah road. 

In h’ont of the left of the lines rises Bnkit Pentalangan, or eaeentiiiO 
hid, (so Called from the ex-panghiilu*s selecting this as his place de 
grCve/*) commanding the linea from right to left : some distance in rear 
of the bmi^ ground k a mosque, and the building whm^e the 
7ahoh or great drum, whence the place derives its name, was placed. 
The Taboh itself has been displaced, and now lies broken on the ground, 
the sacred baths of the ex-Panghulu, little sheds, are near this. Here 
the superstitious Malays were wont to seek a remedy for their maladies 
from the holy- water into which the sacred foot of the Panghulu had 
been dipped. 

The honae bf the Panghulu was situated in the midst of an almost 
Insulated cocoanut tope, and surrounded by a high stockade of bamboo, 
with an imperfect mud breast>work. It has been pulled down by order 
of Government, partly, I understand, to do away with any superstitious 
idea entertained by the natives of the Panghuin's future return to it, 
from the circumstance of its remaining standing. 

The Village of Taboo itself is a small collection of Malay houses, not 
amounting to 30, surrounded as usual by topes of fruit trees, and shut 
in by lofty hills, mostly covered with forest ; it is considered unhealthy, 
as'^stated before ; there are many idle superstitions coAected with its 
’'environs. 

’ The Rumbowe frontier at Kubur Feringie, through Chirara PbcM:ih, 
'the last Naning village, is distant hence about three and a half. miles, 
is about twenty-two miles north by west of Malacca. 

Bettffion .^ — The inhabitants of Naning are Muhammedans of the Sufi 
'Sect, ahd 'were converted in the thirteenth century in the tune of 
MeUAMtenn Shah, the first king of Malacca, prior to which time, it is 
supposed, Biatthey were of the faith of Buddha; thedtstiuction of Bhiah 
hr RafiEi, add Sunni, So conmion in India and Persia, are unknown to the 
g^erality of them, owing perhaps to their Arab teachers. Many^being 
"ddifesndants of Arabs, their attention to the rite of Islam is .<»«- 
ktimt and regular than is to be met with among the^MuhamiedaSili of 
' IrnhSi frotn whom, also ^ey di£^ Considerably in their rites and oere- 
fnonies; though not in thewbelief In tha great^prind^leson wbudilhe 


rvUg^niMiibwmm llieircrlmmall^ 

ed in t)ie preo«|>to of the Korwn, are by no meaiiB bo entdnaifeiy ac»^4M^ 
thoie by which the Indian followers of the prophet giiude 
eondnet, 

^he £fip or pilgnmege to Mecca » here more oommon. Iho 
JCatrdon and ijij Zaha, sacridoisg and giving religiDiis almSy 
more general. They circumoise both males and females; the women 
come out unveiled in public. They Moslems id India are generally 
Hsnidtea. The Naningites prefer the doctrines of Imdm Salt. 

They devour locusts. Their rites of burial and marriage difibr ; tlic^ 
esteem ihe flesh of a buftJo as the greatest luxury ; they have no 
** Urses/’ They hold three days of the week as lucky to commenoe any 
undertaking* vis . Monday, Thursday, and Friday. 

In short, the Malay resembles more the Arab in the simple mode u| 
his worship than the Mu^salman of Hindustdn. tainted and contami^ 
nated by tbe admixture of many Hindu observances and ceremonies. 

They have no Maulavia nnr Ulimas like the Mussalmans of India 9 
they observe the five stated daily periods of prayer, as also the postures 
Riuku, and Sijdeh JljJml Itedal, and Kiam, 

^ There are four officiating priests attached to each mosque, besides 
the Koli or Kasi presides over a number of mosques, vis, 

the Tmantp the Khat{d^ the Jib * Bilal or sad 

the Panghulu Momkim or Mukim. 

The immediate religious care of the inhabitants of the Makun (or 
parish) to which the mosque belongs devolves upon the Imdm, WmtiJb 
and Bilak, 

There are two Kdzis in Naning, ** Sslaho and SulCKq Jumaw,** (|» 
both of these qiriests I am indebted for much of the information Coli* 
lected here on the religious usages obtaining in Naning ;) the fommr 
resides at CampongTengha, near Malikie, the latter at Malacca Finda. 
The Kazi is guardian to all orphans, who have no near male relatioiis ; 
he is arbitrator in all knotty religious points, which the four infertor 
may not be able to decide ; he confirms marriages. In the monrii of 
Ramzan, or the Malayan Pnasa, the Naningites present their^ 

Kazis with the Fitrat, in the shape of small donations of rioS,* 
generally, one gantam from each individual. The Kasi receives ect 
the death of any person one ** Suku,** and at sacrifices, the head of the 
victim. 

Tile functions of the Imim are principally tperged in the 
auce of the sacred rites of the Muhammedan religioa, ^Otejosif^ 

s Bilal was the name of the first Moessie ia thothae «f 
uMd by the Malays iaitaad of tbe term Mueasia- , 
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« S^Kmowoed <^1J»«»P.«. P«vk«. to »«tonyn*> 

rb»,Jmmti. »W«»o«. do not pw^ J^fL^XT^nTS 
steouding.toe 4oad ; offiw » thoro o«e<«tod by toe JteW. <»« » 

I«^ 0«^ *■“ !->■“• “L“ 

OB Fridayi to toe from *»»e *^1“ toe^- 

e toeciee^of rostrum : and be performs toe NUuh or marnege ceremony, 
for^icb he receives three Peraks (nearly eqmvdent to sia annas), 
four cubits of white cloth, and a ^ Tikar, a sort of mat. 

Ihe duties of the BiM are sacrifeaals the calhng to public prayw, 
toe reciliris of the ^ Talkew. the service for the dead, after the 
corpse iL been low&nto the grave. He receives as his fee for this 
a Ktor and one Pern*. When a goat or buffalo is sai^ced. he ro- 
ceives two fingers breadth of flesh from the victim’s neck. 

The Ptmgh^ Mcmkim or Mukim is an inferior servant of the mosque, 
^hkdi it fo hi. duty to keep clean, mid in good order; to remove 
^bodies of the dead, to assist at burials, to go round the various Cam- 
nnnirs and ffive notice of the performance of pubhc prayer, and to re- 

Of the mosque to assemble aU devout Musaalmana to prayer. 

The Taikeen ia sometimes read by this fonmionwy. , . , ^ 

The Im&n. Khatflis. BHals. and Panghuln Momkims are e^d to 
a»ir «v«nl officee. srfter an emunination tl^r fitness wd ropa^ 
Utiea. by toe Kasis and elders s besides the fees already mratioDed. they 
each re^ve tmnndly fr»m every individual attending the mosque, a 

l^moaqnee to the Mmkita* w MMmt (parishm) to 
-Natotm vie. those of Taboo. Bukit Tootoo*. P^o. Taboong Pula, 
^^Brisann. Snujie. Seepoot Londoo, Ayer Parlas. T^ng 
Tadnag, Sabang. Kamooning, Pillowe. Malacca Pinda, Battang Matoe- 

mosqnea we under the immediate.oontro ulof to 
fomm TOdja JatofA, aud under them 

Tim whole of the estahlisbmenta are supermtended by the J&ww or 
«sSs, of whom. » previowdf. rttoed. we two m 

The meniaea are repairod »t toe 1wWm«toP«toe. 

Schedfrm any house or amaJl to«a«r knolto.m toe iwdat 
^t.KOMi'ae Um liace ’remavcfd to 





^fKnce r tius intleir ptttt cxnislsto of ^ tme ii|^ioit» mim».g 'heipSk^is ^!^^ 
wi^ «' woodeii MimiMp or one ■c»d,,;,? 4 ; 

: The Tt^h or drum is gnoeraUy placed m a emidl Jbnildib^^ 
for the imrposeelofie to the mosque. . It W 

^^GOdi over the wide aperture of whi^ is 

a hufTalo. Before the time appointed for meetbag at^pablic pre>3^arfiii^.J^ 
Is beat by the Pahgkmhi Momkim, to give the inhabatsate 
Yoaedtng Campongs notice. i,. 

lliere are no minareta to the mosques in Naning. The .oalyvone 
that 1 have seen in the peninsula is that of the Malayan mosque at 
Malacca ; on the top of this is a gong, which is struck instead of the 
drum. The graves that are found near the mosques in^Naoing, are 
generally those of rich or religious meh ; poor men being generally 
buried at a distance. ^ . 

At the mosques of Bukit Tootoo, near Alor Ga^ah, arc the ;toieabB oi 
the late Raja Muoa of Rumbowc, Rajali Aasru. who was driven litoxn 
hts dominion by Rajah Aiui, and that of Anja the predecessor . of 
wx-Fanghulu of Naniog. . v 

A Mukim must consist of 44 houses, the Kkatkf^h cannot be read 

4n the mosque until the number be complete. 

There are many tombs of men famed for piety vintersperted 
throughout the country, in whose name the people of Naning make 
-vows for the prosperous termination of any object, and go to 
tombs to hiake oblations. &c. They call su^ tombs Krmmet& 

There is no particular day as in India, in which they conjugate, to rpsr* 
f<Mrm,the “ Urs**' or pilgrimage. < ' ^ 

The most sacred tombs or KermMt in Naning .are Haaeq at 

Kala Kattee, Pace Dalum, and Bukit Paton, near Tabo ; also tboee ^of 
Khateeb Batani at Londoo, of Dattu Balon at Sabang, and tbeu^j^at 
liubi Koppong and Kalama. . 

Those mentioned before at Bukit Tootoo of the' eapelied '‘ft^lfeirb 
Muoa of Rumbowe; and Ajjja, the predecessor of the 
Naning, w^, when hallowed by rime, become Kraamf^' Vwbieh 1^ 
eign^^ '* revered/* ” venerable/’ a •• miracle but ft is a t^m 
generally by Malays to the buriid places of the' early ^ j 

ii«tie'’drst preached the doctrines c^Mulmmmied'-oiitthe ' 

. ,, > At Malacca ft, .an a^nsl 

^io Beiar. / y-.; ^ ... 
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"of birds at'the eight oomers ■ofthef:twa.ro<^rthat-^wiP^i^ 
dies’* of a tent, to which' in shape rim 


m 




.. aiHiv -'Hw 

#1® tgwfc li* j t ‘ ^ ' \ r'^' ^ 

jlWwr»^’ Oa ^ 
of JBtr CMmr J y, 
head IB pe rfor m ed, together with the Jfcfefa*, and 

oJisi»«ffwiyer«ea dt Wirth*. ' ..' .’. ' 

<,Qd the fortieth day. fhe woiaettiperfbnM the coetoeMry -wantwn*- 
*adi-pwwwe.‘’«od japronoeneed dean. , ^ ^ 

1!lw oeemotiy of Sema GUfi er 

takes place among aronmn before the day fixed for the 

i. e. the day on which it ia ctMtoaaawy for the bridegrow tO| 
mad the money for the marriage expenoes- . '^SL 

^ It ia performed by a woman with a apeciw of fine atone. broagWaim 
generally finom Ad»in, sometimee a fine steel ffle ia snbatitnt^ ; the 
patiwkt re«dine* on her back, during the operation ; it lasts abrot an 
hoar, and has been deeoribed to me, as producing » peeoliarly ha«h 
utd tmpleasent eaisation. similar to thet censed by the action of e^'*^ 
mineral adds. The teeth are gemerally filed down about quarter 
^ prih- kei^t. After the operation, the gun» not unfrequently 
ihnewolten «md pairful state for two or three days. Ihe Bnwm O^f 
is perfomwd on males «t an uncertain period, brf genwaUy m early 
age.end is, as Mr. Mi^SDBN observes, generally the occasum of Boma 
fomayfoetivrf: m. aleo.ie the ceremony of boring the fem^ em. 

The Malays imagine the process of filing down the teeUi as mihi^r 
Hide to personal beauty ; together with the .ubmquent operation rf 
htodtenfaw' them. This » dime by the repeated ^plication of a M«* 
Ikmsdterined Grwig. obtained by barning cocoanut-ahella on xum 

ISamageB «re not contracted at ao early an ^c as luncwg os- 

lemaol^ndi^ tot, as there, the parties chic%> interested have leaat to. 

do in aqJectiM their future partners for life. 

^ke #liea^ i^greed on hy the friends of both pwties, gene- 

*'K*STfewr friend, of the bridegroom elebt. weit ^ tto 

bride** fo4iet.«<»i present him ^ a ring 

eloilrfit theimnrr^^^peo®-. vrhndi «re p«d 

•HfoOh^Boed on. 'Pto martmge 

aim paidhytha maipan4«i^jM toibealt?ays a takd 

some oftidr tiito prerfow aiSMnh •hwi^ to hia meani^l It 

^ «;it Is Wnra^gea^y .adrtjr' Sdn^*^ asm nsariy aqftltsj# & 









‘ W JHIf!^ ‘ 


the Wah$9iBaaA two witnesw go to aek her i&mMX 

tte 

‘ If , hit 

ct^^her 'tbvlilt own .hoUte ; li mt, ^ t«meiii« 
tmtii' ’event ''ttfte ^laee. ^ - ‘ ■ ‘ ■ ■ ‘ » ^ ' -i*;' M 

When the parties are wealthy. a bnQhla Is 
both parties feasted. Ihe two mferiGe> hinds of isoo^^^ 
jlava. and self-prastitatiqn* are Naning^ tho«l|rh%^lesOl^ 

hedo . known of hasbanda prostitatiog^ theh own wives said thh^a 
when, pressed by debt or poverty. - 'f ' 

Woiaen about to be married eat o# the hair (this eerdmotiy is elidled^ 
f* Andam**) in frqnt of the fesehead. This is done, as well aa the 
pp^ication of the luei** or ** Henna” to the palms, and tunls of the 
^ands and feet, three days before the marriage cermi|ony. 

Of theeeremooifds after death the following may he notioed ; : 

: If the dying person has possession of bis faculties*; he recites or has 
recited to him the Twkid^ a form of coatfession of the Unity:^ 

Deity. " :* 

After death, the Imdm performs Jfandi and Kdf^jicit 

the washing and ahroitding of the corpse i for this latter purpose* a long 
wrapper of cotton cloth, tiie deceased’s bi^u, vest, and torhan. and two^ 
are used ; the grave is Invariably dug the depth of a mail’s ear.. 
The Mnssahnans of India make a distinction in digging it ^ for a 
man. the depth of the navel } for a woman, up to the breast. 

The corpse is then placed on a bier formed of two planks* the emiCt 
length of the grave, to which it is carried, followed by the neafftji^ 
relatives; females sometimes attend in Naning. but never atMidoeeiu ^ 
The i^JL# Selat JendreA is then read by the Immn. staathng t 

the corpse is lowered down into the grave, with ti^'two .pkmka tkgt 
composed the bier. , . • 

It is not deposited on the direct bottom of the grave, hat in. a 
receptacle about %wo. feet high, the two planks are then forced 
edgeways, so as to hhut out firmly this receptacle Irom the rest 
cavity, which is then filled up by earth thrown through somor gi^^f 
leirrea andi Inmiohes. in order that It may fidl mere lightly. 
upper edge of the plank is concealed, whm earth isthroma„ 
t^ jffpvm filled up.ia the usual mannmr : alitt}e urttter is J 
led* aed the gr, Psspdala Afowafew recites the 
the griWe^ m a witting posture, wi^ his face turned bo 
in^|he. dire^ou of which also the head of the co3r|im ip ^ 

^ ^ thifd. the seventh* the fourteenth, wd lash* 





Tli^ «re raised banks of eartb, ^ith two small Wbiw 

eli^^i^lata* atnekt^ oad of aa oblo^ ts^ 

Iraaaie^ v^isa te^esit 4eMt!aa iHo s tkey plant the .Switetd 
amir bi^rial^^;mimds,t^^a^ sometimea the and Cawi&^/a;'' 

^nuqr iiica other Mahammedans behevW' in the ejtai^nation iJf thfe 
‘OCH^IM hythie JiftmAriV and JVa^tr,'* who enter upon their in^ 

qui^koiidL fanetiov^^ the funeral attendants have -retired aev^ 

.paces from the grave, on their returns to their several homes. 

Bciiffknu fUais, festwah, — ^Their religious observance of the first 10 
days of. the mouths Mohorrum, the 28th of Safr, the 12th of Babi.al 
avrsdi the first 12 days of Babi al akkir, the 10th of Sh&hdn, the. 30 
-days fast of Ramzdn, and the first of Shaval ; and lastly, the 10th tc* the 
4dth of Za-al Haj, resembles that of the Arabs more than the customs 
Which obtain among the Muhammedans of India. 

The samifice of the bufialo is, I believe, peculiar to Malayan Muham- 
medatis. The bufialo selected for the Kurban must be wi^Uiout blemish 
or disease, its fore and hind leg hones must not be broken after death, 
nor the spine : neither are the horns to be used for common purposes, 
anch as the handles of Kris, Ac. 

The animal, to be sacrificed, is thrown down tn a convenient place 
near the mosque of the Mukira, by his hind and fore legs being bound 
together ; his head is also secured and turned in the direction of the 
and water then poured over it ; the Bilal advances with the 
sacrificial knife, (in leaning the knife, called Gulo gencr 

rally :,tt8S!d. • for this purpose,) and turning himself towards the 
Xibieht recites the Bismilldhi heldlan taieehan AUahu Akbar^* 


A< t AVifimf four times successively, and then divides the 

Wind-pipe smd large blood* vessel of the neck of the animal. It isfiayCd 
after <^th, and divided into two equal parts. One-half is distributed 


among the inhabitants of the Mnkim, of the other half two ^fbuppabs 
(a little 2- lbs.) is allotted to the Fanghulut the head to the 

lEell, two cki^g^hs to the Irndm^ two to the Khaieeb, two to the BUal 


wisid PangkuhtM<mkin C(r^^M^ 

Tbie firat-KSf i« gen^fally oook^ and eaten on the spot. ^ 

On rdigiot^' iM^ibns, bajialo^ We always sacHfib^ oh one hf " 

thre^ <te^^%iday; Monday, or J^ursday, 

They We siimr^e^ at We^ings, births, 
wealthy at the ifcWthw* or the cel 

/head WnWiWen, and finally on g^Wg to war. 

; iv/v 'Phose far females We generally fiat aad niched at the saaiinB| iWf s^ WW* 
the Ters^all^M«fi«» ^ « 


circiW4i^Wfis/ 
anofiy of idiat^k;;SW 



' ■: ~\'' ■■ ■■■' ■ •• ' ' I’i- A!*:" , 

-^^.v(paa. ^ DSlfMii i- aptr^oiy fyom.^ 

af j^^iasdaa^ » ')}i^ ipaopg the iphaJlKilitiitii. ji^ >l i j i i il>8yp ^ Alfe^|li«: . 
jgeaeapl. wefnlpew. ^9. in JUSce .manp^r. 

aeleot the he^o. the flesh at which is eeteemed. 

«|;:the sreHt«it fldksacy iiBagiaahle i apd .«rei:y -|>eiM«t-^liollil^tii^^ 
kid ovei-the .Sawahs of « M^yaa couptry,. eeu. hep#- . 

ni^Kty of the despicable lookiog huffidp,,^ 

nmiteim9irU»l Regi^ier k^t in th^ npm air at AJtar in ihS e««^ ^ 

^ mning dMrict^ hg B. G. MAvmcSe Stuy, 2ML Magt. Mad* ZJ^ ^ 

, , (Abridged f ram the >1^ Jw P.)'' ' i, '> > ’'■ 

, JVbl«,^9rom August 1 to 4*end 13 to 22» eud after the Wk of Jouuarf, ^ 
observations were made at Malacca. All the rest were kept at Alar 
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J 


1 

74 

91 

77 

000 ^ rain. 

1 

, , 


« « 

•howera^ 


7» 

95.5 

78 

ditto. 

2 

75 

78 

78 

heayy rain. 

3 


95 

77,7 


3 

75 

96 

80 

fine. 

A, 

73.5 

89 

79 

ditto. 

4 

75 

65 

77 

ditto. 

5 

75 

93 

78.5 

shovel^. ‘ 

5 

74 

105 

80.2 

ditto. 

6 

74.7 

88 

75 

0 . boovjr rain. 

6 

74 

99 

77 

ftig. fine. 

7 

71.7 

91 

76 

ditto. 

7 

72 

99 

80 

One. 

6 

73 

85 

74 

showery. 

8' 

73.5 

82 

76 

heavy raia. 

9 

73 

92 

76 

v«ry hot. 

9 

75-5* 

86.S 

75 

ditto. 

10 


97 

70,5 

fiae. 

10 

71 

100 

76 

heavy ahowera. 

11 

Jr3 

92.5 

77 

fog. roia. 

n 

74 

88 

76 

cloudy. 

12 

74 

, * 

76.7 

ditto. 

13 


92 

77 

ahowera. 

13 

73,5 

93 

78J5 

Oae. 

13 

74 

108 

, , 

ditto. 

14 

74,5 

91 

76 

dhowery. 

14 

72 

87 

77 

ditto. 


73 

8.5.5 

75 

show, rain. . 

16 

73 

101 

77 

squall. 

10 

7.3.7 

107 

, , 

rainy night. 

16 


103 

77 

heavy rain. 

17 

74 

90.7 

78 

line rala. 

17 

74.5 

95 

77.7 

showers. 

10 

73 

, . 

. , 

ditto. 

18 

74 

93 

76 

cloudy. 

19 


101 

70.7 

ditto. 

19 

73 

97 

76.7 

heavy rain. 

20 

72.h 

104 

77 

ditto. 

20 

74 

92 

76 

light rain. 

21 

73.7 

97*7 

76.5 

fine. 

21 

73 

103 

78 

One. 

22 

74.5 

96.5 

77.5 

cloudy. 

22 

75 

108.5 

82 

dit 0 , 

23 

74..5 

95.5 

78 

hea'y rain. 

2.1 

75 

98 

78 

light rain. 

24 

75 

89 

78 

close. 

24 

74 

9.3 

78 

contd. rain. 

25 

74 

86 

76 

heavy rain. 

25 

73..5 

91.7 

, • 

dittn. 

20 

73 

9m 

, , 

ditto. 

26 

72 

101.5 

78.6 

cloudy. 

27 

74 

87 

79 

cloudy. 

37 

7tu5 

93.5 

73.7 

heavy rain. 

28 

73 

81 

74 

ditto rain. 

28 

72 

1)5 

80 

One. 

29 

74 

76.5 

73 

contd. rain. 

39 

76 

101.5 

77.6 

ditto. 

30 

72.5 

90.7 

76 

ligtit ditto. 

.30 

174 

94.5 

75 

ditto. 

31 

74 

82 

74 

showers. 

31 


94 

76 

ditto. 



NovemAtr, 



January, 1833. 

1 

|70 

83 

7.'>.5 

log. shower. 

1 

. . 

. . 

74.5 

heavy ahowera. 

2 

73.7 

92.5 

76.5 

showers. 

2 

71 

81.5 

73 

heavy rain. 

3 

I 74 

90 


fog. rain. 

3 

71 

83 

72 

ditto. 

4 

73 

93..5 

76 

showers. 

4 

70 

96 

76.5 

fine. 

5 

73 

81.5 

75 

cloudy. 

5 

73 

93.5 

75 

much rain. 

9 

74.5 

100 

79 

ditto. 

6 

• , 

94 

77 

fine. 

7 

75 

91 

77.5 

fog. shower. 

7 

70 

92 

76 

ditto. 

8 

72.5 

83 

77 

heavy rain. 

8 

74 

85 

75 

showery. 

9 

74 

78.5 

74.5 

ditto. 

9 

72 

98.5 

76 

ditto. 

10 

74 

82.6 

76 

fog. rasa. 

10 

71,5 

103 

77 

ditto. 

11 

71.5 

104.7 

76 

heavy rain. 

i 11 l70 

90 

76 

heavy rain. 

12 

73 

79 

74 

ditto. 

12 

73.5 

100.5 

76.5 

ditto. 

13 

73 


77.7 

ditto. 

13 

* . 

83 

77 

fine. 

14 

74 

86.7 

76 

ditto. 

14 

76 

95.7 

. . 

light ahower. 

15 

72,>5 

82 

75 

6ne. 

15 

72,5 

98 

77 

fine. 

16 

71.5 

93 

77.7 

ditto. 

16 

71.5 

94 

78.5 

ditto. 

%7 

73.7 

109 

77 

ditto. 

17 

.. 

.. 

.. 

heavy shower. 

18 

74.7 

85 

78.7 

ditto. 

18 

« , 

. . 

. . 

fine rain. ^ 

19 

73.5 

116.7 

77 

showers. 

19 

. . 

93 

77 

ditto. 

20 

72.7 

87.7 

77 

fog. hne. 

20 

. , 

. • 


ditto. 

21 


78.7 

74 

hoary rain. 

21 

74.5 

. . 


ditto. 

22 

74* 

109 

77.5 

ditto. 

23 

75 

Ill 

77 

ditto. 

23 

72.7 

116 

60 

fine. 

23 

75 

93 

77 

showery* 

24 


94.5 

76 

heary rain. 

24 

75 

112 

77 

ditto. 

25 

76^7 

86.7 

76 

ditto. 

25 

71 

84 

78 

showers. 

26 

75 

76.5 


ditto. 

26 

76 

93 

77 

ditto. 

27 1 

72 


76.5 

ditto. 

27 

75 

83 

75 

heavy aadto 

28 

74 

m.7 

76.7 

ditto. 

88 

72 

80.7 

78 

ditto. 

20 


86 

75 

ditto. 

29 

75Ji 

91 

76 

ditto. 

30 

.’3 1 

86.5 

77,7 

fog. fine. 

30 

73 

63.7 

78 

showen. 






31 

74 

93 

78 

fine. 




I>escr^t%6ik of i%e MiSSai of Jjj^imdra, 

II. — Notice of an Ancient fifnkal or Palace near intokii^.mma 

Hindu Coins were lately dug up. By V. Tasobar, Msq. 

The following particulars have been collected from did^rent sourced 
Much is from the History of Jannpur by Moulvee KHTR-TO^Dlfr Mu- 
hammed, an anonymous translation of which was lent me by a friend* 
Part is from iAformatioii afforded by the moat intelligent natives I 
could meet with, and part is from personal observation. 

Raja Jychand or Jychanihia was ruler of the country from BuBar 
to Kanouj, and reigned about the Samvat year 1400, His favorite 
residence was near the city of Jamunpur. As a clue to the true 
period of his reign, it may be useful to mention, that PuRMAiiK was 
in his time raja of TCalinjer and Rak Pithoura (also called PrithvI Pat) 
was king of Hastinapur ; also that the son of the former (named 
Bramha) was married to Belwa', daughter of the latter. Jtchand's 
reign was undisturbed by the Mussulmans, but his son Lakhun was 
not so fortunate. Not only was his country taken from him, but he 
himself was sent to Delhi ; where, some say, he was forcibly convert- 
ed to Muhammedanism. In commemoration of their victory, the Mus- 
salmans changed the name of his residence to Zafferabad. 

Shah Feroz II. is by the Muhaniraedans considered as the founder 
of Jaunpur. The following is Khyr-ud-din's account. In the year 
of the Ilijri 772, Sultan Fkroz was encamped near Zafferab£d. 
Riding out for amusement, he was particularly pleased with a ceitain 
spot, on the banks of the Ooomty, and determined to build a city 
upon it. A dream, in which his grandfather, Shah Jounan, appeared 
and requested the new city might he called after him, stimulated him 
to immediate exertion, A fort was erected on the site of a Hindu 
temple, -which was destroyed for the double puipose of supplying ma^ 
terials, and making room for its successor. In this account I place 
little or no belief. I am inclined to think the Hindu statement much 
more correct. They say that Jamunpur was a very ancient and 
large city, but had fallen into decay till the time of Jychandra, who 
ornamented it, and the adjacent country, with many large and beauti- ,, 
ful temples. My reasons for placing more confidence in the latter 
than the former relation are first, the fact of its having been the resi- 
.dence of Jychandra ; secondly, from the magnitude and number of the 
tempos, which formerly existed ; and thirdly, from the very circum- 
Btanoe of its having been chosen as the seat of tlie Soul>eh. 

That Jychandra did reside here, is hardly to be doubted* Tradi* 
tion, handed down from father to son, still points out the spot wbere 
his mahal stood. The ruins of the fort built by him are still known 
3 K 



£1$ D^cripti^ the antient £D]bc; 

bb Jtcbandra's kote« and two buildings (r^aining of 1^) aite atill 
shown as the places where he and his son Lakhun held their durbars. 
¥he Utala dewab and one at Chachakpur, are mentioned in the His* 
tory of Jaunpar as having been built by him in 1410 Samvat. 

The following temples are said -to have been destroyed by Fbbou 
Shah and his successors : 

The temple of Kerarbfr, of whose materihls and on whose site the fort 

was built ; 

The Utala Ddwal ; 

Tlxe D^wal of Hijichakd, (Vijaya chandra) a former Raja* 

And the temple at Chachakpvir. 

Numerous other Hindu buildings were thrown down in Zaffera- 
bad as well as Jamunpur. The Kerarbir d^wal was destroyed with- 
out opposition ; but the attempt on the Utala d^wal was resisted, and 
the Emperor with his attendants forced to reti*cat. On the arrival of 
assistance from the camp, a severe conflict ensued, which ended in 
favor of the Hindus. The Emperor was forced not only to desist fpr 
the present, but to promise to refrain in future from such offensive 
acts. Under the government of Ibrahim Shah, the Moslem popu- 
lation seems to have outnumbered the Hindus. In that spirit of 
bigotry which invariably accompanies the Muhammedan power, the 
Hindus were greatly oppressed. They were forbidden to worship 
idols, or to sound the sankh, and at length, besides being taxed, were 
prohibited residing within a certain distance of the city. The splen- 
did houses which they had built were given to the favorites of the 
court, and the attempts of Feroz Shah were renewed. The Utala 
d^wal was destroyed, and the present Utala Masjid erected in its place. 
The other two temples, viz. that of Chachakpur, and that of Bui- 
chand shared the same fate. In the erection of the mosques, the 
builders were ordered to tarn inwards any figures which might be 
carved on the stones. As this injunction was strictly obeyed, I have 
no doubt many inscriptions have been by this means preserved. 

The stones from the tank of Bijichand were used for the building 
of the mosque of Jumai-ushark, and those of the temple on the bank, 
for tte mosque of Kkdiis Mukhlis, The great extent of the present 
buildings, composed wholly of the remains of Hindu temples, are 
proofs of the magnitude of the latter. 

Vanity or ignorance might lead the Mussalman historian to qscribe 
the foundation of so large and celebrated a city, to a prince of his own 
caste. That its conquerors improved it, or at least renovated it, I 
doubt not ; but tbe foundations were laid (most probably) ages before 
it fell into their hands. 
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It may be said, that Jamunpur, by which almost all the Hindus ^call 
it, ahd which every pandit affirms to be its real name, is merely a corrnp* 
tioii of Jaunpur. I beg to say, that the latter is so of the former. The 
Mussalmans endeavoured to give the new buildings names as similar as 
possible to the old ones. Thus the mosque built on the site of the 
Ufala d^ioal, is called the Uiala Masjicl, from a custom of the former 
princes, who used to place in' its court their travelling equipage and 
baggage. The Biji Mandul, built by Raja Bcjichano, was called 
the Bidi Manzily when converted to a Mussalman residence. The 
change, therefore, from Jamunpur to Jaunpur was not onl)' easy 
and probable, but perfectly natural and cpnsonant with the custom of 
its new possessors ; more particularly as the date of its pretended 
foundation is shewn by that name. According to the Abjad, the 
powers of the letters forming Shahar Jaunpur y are 770. 

Little doubt will, I hope, remain as to the city of Jamunpiir hav- 
ing been very extensive previous to the Mussalman conquest. The 
fact of the populace having resisted successfully the Emperor Fero2 
and his troops is alone of great weight. 

This allowed, it is not improbable* that the prince of so large a 
country should have chosen the spot for his residence. No other Hin- 
du names are preserved to whom could be attributed the building of 
the mahal, &c. The particulars gathered from my Hindu informants 
are, I think, more entitled to credit from their having been related to 
me, diverted of the fabulous and wonderful, with which ignoi’ance 
and superstition delight to envelope the occurrences of past ages. 

I have been unable to discover the former name of Zaffierabad. One 
man informed me, he had once heard it, but could only recollect it 
sounded like Sompur or Samatpur. 

The present town is situated along the western bank of the river 
Goomty, nearly four miles from Jaunpur. Jtohandra’s mahal is a 
mile and half to the eastward, on the concave bank, on an angle in the 
river. The bank is very steep and high, but the ruins reach in some 
slopes to the water’s edge. There were very probably ghats from the 
top. The whole building extended over about six bigas, which is^ 
now cultivated. The old fort is to the south of ZaiFerabad, and con- 
tains 1 1 bigas of land, but may stand on twice that quantity. It is 
now merely a mound of earth, about 50 feet in height, with the remains 
of thp bastions still visible. All the stones and bricks have been re- 
moved to form the various buildings, by vrhich it is bounded on two. 
sides, as well as to supply the fort, bridge, and masjids. 

The gold coins in my possession were found in the ruins by the cul- 
tivator of the " mahal.” He brought them to the bazar for sale, but 
3 K 2 
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the goldsmiths refused to purchase t^iem^ saying, they were useless, as 
on account of their bearing the hgures of Ra‘m and Sit a, no one dar* 
ed cut or work them up. To this circumstance they owe their preser- 
vation. They were ta<en from the villager by two zemiudars, in whose 
possession they remained six years. 

They are not exactly similar, though the diderence is but slight. 
The symbols above the right-hand of thb female figure are ditferent. 
The male figures do not agree, but this may be owing to one being 
more rubbed than the other. 

That which is most plain has at the back of his head a bow knot, 
with the ends long and waving. The armour on his legs is easily dis- 
tinguished, as also the long robe. In both there appears to have been 
an inscription on both sides, and some letters within the bow. The 
standard, evidently some bird, is difficult to distinguish. The right 
hand appears to hold an arrow, the point of which is near the feet. 

Any further information 1 may'^ collect, I shall be proud and happy 
to communicate. 

[The gold coins alluded to above arc of the ordinary Kanouj type, of which se- 
veral are depicted in the 17th volume of the Researches, and several more are to 
be found in Marsukn's Numiamaia Orientalia. The letters are, however, more 
distinct than usual, and seem to make the words Sri Vikrama. Drawings of 
them will be given hereafter, but we have thought preferable to publish the par- 
ticulars at once. We hope Mr. Tregear will favour us with a copy of the inscrip- 
tion he states to liave found in an ancient character, on an image in a temple 
near Jaunpur, dated 5ih years back. The form of the Nugarl characters at dif- 
ferent eras, well established by dates, is a desideratum.- -£d.] 


Ill, Price of Grain at AUijgurh^ nea*- DelhU from the year 1804 to 

1832 inclusive. By Edward Stirling, Jisq. C. S, 

In the course of my official duties, having occasion to ascertain the 
price of grain for some years subsequent to the conquest of tliis dis- 
trict, I thought it might be desirable to obtain the price of wheat 
and grain from the period of our first possession of the country to the 
end of last year. This I have effected, and the accompanying state- 
ment contains the result for each month during the last 28 years. In 
the last column on the right hand will be found stated the average of 
the year, and at the foot of the table, the average of each month for 
the whole period. 

The prices of grain herein-mentioned have been abstracted chiefly 
from the Kotwali records of the town of Coel, and an average for the 
whole month has been made from the daily jjrices of these two 
kinds of grain. 

It sef^ms necessary to state the weight of the seer specified. It 
consists of ninety sicca weight of the old Furukhabad rupee, weighing 



1 834.} Allffurh 804 ta 1 832. 821 

about 123 grains, or equal to 86f sioca weight oi jiresent 
weight of 180 grains troy, bo that one seer equals about two pounds 
and a quarter, troy weight. 

In the present scarcity throughout the Upper Provinces, and south- 
ern parts of India, this table will not be, perhaps, uninteresting, to 
those who are desirous to make comparisons of the prices of grain in 
other parts of the country,* and I hope inay elicit information of a 
similar kind, and" thereby embody a fund of knowledge that may be 
found hereafter useful to Government and individuals. 

Abstrcict qf a Table of the Prices of Wheat and Gram in the Market of Allyghwr^ 
from the year 1804 to 1832. A. JD. esprfsstA in seers and chiiaeks^ sold for ana 


rupee. 


YEAR. 

WHEAT. 

ORAM. 

YEAR, 

wheat;. 

ORAM. 

1804, 


seers, 

19 

chts. 

12 

seers. 

23 

chts. 

8 

1819, .. 

seers. 

19 

chts. 

12 

seers, chts. 
20 4 

1805, 


25 

10 

' 27 

8 

1820, 

19 

8 

20 

6 

1806, 

1807, 


35 

2 

50 

8 

1821, .. 

29 

4 

29 

0 


35 

0 

56 

2 

1822, .. 

33 

4 

35 

4 

1808, 


28 

8 

35 

0 

182.^, . . 

29 

8 

43 

4 

1809, 


23 

Oi 

29 

12 

1824, .. 

34 

4 

44 

6 

1810, 


33 

0 

38 

12 

1825, .. 

29 

8 

33 

6 

1811, 

1812, 


51 

8 

67 

12 

1826, .. 
1827, .. 

20 

6 

19 

8 


35 

8 

49 

8 

33 

2 

30 

12 

1813, 


23 

8 

23 

12 

1828, .. 

35 

4 

43 

8 

1814, 


35 

0 

38 

8 

1829, .. 

39 

0 

49 

4 

1815, 


47 

14 

49 

8 

1830, .. 

40 

2 

49 

4 

1816, 


41 

14 

34 

14 

18.$1, .. 

35 

4 

42 

10 

1817, 


29 

12 

31 

5 

1832, .. 

37 

8 j 

53 

0 

1818, 


20 

6 

20 

12 

Avg. 29 yrs. 

31 

12 1 

37 

10 


Average Variation of Price from month to months the first nine months, for 28 
years ; the last three, for 29 years. 


MONTHS. 

WHEAT. 

ORAM. 

MONTHS. 

WHEAT. 

ORAM. 

January, .... 
February, . . 
jV^^areh, 

seers. 

30 

31 
36 

clits. 

11 

6 

12 

seers, chts. 

36 2 

37 4 

41 0 

Juiyt 

August, .... 
September, .. 
October, .... 

seers, chts. 

31 5 

32 6 

32 0 

seers, chts. 

37 6 

38 2 

33 *6 

Aprilj ...... 

34 

10 

42 

12 

29 

14 

35 

4 

IVfttv. ...... 

32 

14 

39 

8 

November, . . 

29 

8 

36 

0 

June, 

32 

0 

33 

0 

December, . . 

29 

12 

34 

12 


[The statement above alluded to, was so voluminous, containing the prices of 
wheat and grain for every month of each year, tliat it was impossible to set itiqp 
for the pages of the Journal ; and it has, therefore, been neglected until now, 
when it occurred that the average prices of each year, and the average variation 
of price during the twelve months, might in themselves form an useful table for 
record. — EoJ 















€24 On tie native method of M^jfSnmff £]>sti. 

The reiinerB are in total ignorance of the rationale of this prooess* 
and I regret that I can only conjecture it. being unacquainted with the 
matters most commonly combined with the gold of Bhote. or forming 
its matrices. 

I>^ote to the above paper. By J. P. 

The process described by Br. Campbbj^l is precisely that employed 
throughout India, and no where more frequently than in Calcutta. 
I took occasion myself to notice it in the Oriental Magazine for June 
1827, for the purpose of pointing out a material error in many 
manuscript copies, as well as in the English translation, of Abul Fazl's 
description of the same operation. As the passage alluded is short, 
and the work containing it, now out of print, 1 venture to subjoin the 
passage : 

In Gladwin's translation of the Ayeen Akbery, there is an account of the 
nativR process for rchning gold, in which it is mentioned, that a composition 
of * equal parts of saltpetre and brick-dust* is spread between the plates of gold, 
which are then heated red hot, &c. 

** As it is well known to cbejtnistS| that the ignition of such a mixture would 
only disengage nitric acid, the very acid which is actually used in the Euro- 
pean method of rcfiuage in the humid way, iliis passage is calculated to mislead 
even the scientific reader. The mixture really used by the native refiners is 
composed of equal parts of common salt (muriate of soda) and brick-dust, just 
in the same way as is practised in Europe, in what is termed the dry method of 
refinage. The rationale of the process is, that muriatic acid has the power of 
dissolving silver and copper at a red heat, and the muriates, being volatile, quit 
the surface of the gold plate as soon as they arc formed, giving place to a fresh 
action from further acid, until the gold is rendered perfectly pure. The mu- 
riate of silver is not decomposed, unless some free alkali be present. Now, the 
nitric acid will qnit all its bases at a red heat, aod is itself incapable of acting 
upon silver at that temperature, although it will assist in oxydating copper and 
other metals : saltpetre is indeed frequently used in purifying silver. There is 
then evidently some mistake, and if so, is it attributable to the translation ? or to 
the original work, which is so accurate ami jiarticular in most of its details ? For 
the purpose of deciding this question, several old manuscript copies of the Ayeen 
Akbery were examined. In one the expression was simply ehorehf which 
agreed with the translation. In another it was shoreh i JtAiat AAdm, the 
saltpetre oyhalf-burnt bricks : — at last, in an older manuscript, the true original 
reading was discovered, which proved to be nimak shoreh, coarse bitter com* 
mon salt, such as is given ^ cattle. The ignorance of copyists had ima- 
gined perhaps that the word nimak was redundant, mistaking ahoreh for 
a substantive, as though it were written ** salt of saltpetre,*’ audmnaii^was there- 
fore henceforward omitted. The ease with which the sense of passages in manu- 
scripts may become varied is further evinced by the second example, where Ithe 
original plain sentence of * half of coarse salt, and half brick -dust,’ has suffered 
two metamorphoses, and appears as merely * the nitre of half-burned bricks I 

Perhaps in this place, a brief account of the whole process will not be 
devoid of interest. 



'im.} 



>' ** Mfioed, 

««<&,i^igMft^.,iaK>iitl(^0-gi«|ii«^^ t0'4S$0 «C:t$kifii0,l^«fiet'i^ 

fBotlwr^ 1>euig firitt 4ippe4 iik i mueCBre 0f 0 U ac^ wate^r 
t eoii^oBition of tSiree parte of fine old brick-dnst, and one port, of 

'* A fire of cow-dung is made on tbe ground* uponv^eb tbe idle fif geld iMyee 
is placed* and it is fojrtber sprinkled witksome moMofthe «^ijspoa|±ion: 

#ite whole* a dome of cow-dung is raised* (>^ee tl, XXXV, fijg* %^) to |j| 

^(iplled* nod the operator fans ilfwith peeoution* that the fire may notfiebitiw 
top fierce* and melt ^0 gold- The firing is repeated three tkaeS* sfiter 
the plates are separated and thoroughly washed. If the puriiloatioa is t<» ; 

mrded further, another charge of the . composition is interstratified with ihn 
leaves, and three more fires applied. Sometimes even the whole prt^ss 
peated three times. Bullion of 22 carats pure* is refined to 23 carats* by ' 

three heats. After six fires, it become 23 carats, 2i grains pure, tthe expemsfi^ 
of the process is very trifling, and every part of the residue is 
under refiners, who extract the silver and copper. ' ‘ 

** The'^ heat employed, measured by a pyrometric alloy cupel, was bfdow the 
melting point of silver.** 

In publishing Dr. Campbell’s account, I have with perinisslon ptnit* 
ted his reasoning on the rationale of the Nepal process, to make wgy 
for a brief notice of some recent obseryatione* by the celebrated 
chemist Boussingault*, whose experiments have led to a more aopti- 
rate knowledge of the subject than was before to be mpt with evesn in 
the best works. Tliis chemist had an opportunity of witnessing the 
art, now so completely exploded and obsolete among £^nropeans, in 
the mint of New Granada : Certes c’^tait,” he writes, une circon* 
stance des plus piquantes, que de me trouver au milieu^ de cette md- 
tallurgie du ]6dme sidcle, non-seulement d’obseryer oes foxubteii^ 
compliquds qui rappel aient la philosophie hermdtique, muis encore de 
me rencohtrer, scientifiquemeut j^rlant, avec des hommes de cette 
dpoque. On croyuit voir des chimistes qui yenaient de serdveillef 
aprds avoir dormi pendant trois sidcles.’* 

Instead of beating the gold into hne leaves, as in India, the prac- 
tice at Santa Fd is to granulate it, and dispose the grains in porous 
earthen vessels, in alternate layers with a cement made of two parts 
of brick and one part of sea salt. The layers of cement are an iheh 
thick; each pot holds 10 or Ifi lbs. of gold ; and the Gementjg^k^ 
continues from 24 to 36 hours at a cherry-red heat. ; ' 

To decompose or reduce the silver, which is retained as' a cllloiffijd 
in the brick-dust, the cement is triturated with mercury and one^lIgtlS 
of fresh common salt, in a humid state. The inuriate of 
washed off and an mnalgam of silver and mercury teft behmd. 
yields a very pure silver, (known in the Calcutta, mte'ltet aspkNM j^s.^ 

* Itt the Anualea de Chimia et d«i ^ysiqUe, vol. LtVw' tfiBS, pagS'fiSfi*' - ' 
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la tl^ <^meafatiaa, ft. was evident that th<mlyj^;^iM 

conyerte4 into a chloiiide by the action of dry clay a|id dry 
Boc9«iriioAVi«ir commenoeii hia inqi)b*ies with precisely the eame 
rials* o[ieVatiag on fine gold dust, containing 26 per cent, of silver* and 
sabatituting only well baked Cornwall crucibles for the fragile porous 
ware of the country i-^e was surprised however to find that no action 
whatever now took place, although he maintained his fire for 72 
honre! and to the exultation of the natives he was forced to allpw 
the superiority of their old and despised methods. 

To ascertain whether air was necessary to ensure success, one slip of 
silver, weighing 24.6 grs., \^as cemented in a well-closed crucible* 
covered with charcoal powder ; vrhile another of the same size was 
merely endased in cement, without a crucible, so as to favor the access 
of air. After seven hours, the former had lost only 0.3 gr.,, while the 
latter was reduced in weight to 9.5 grs. The presence of air was thus 
proved to be indispensable : it remained to examine in what way it 
acted. Salt by itself may he fuzed and sublimed in an open silver 
crdcible, without acting upon it in any degree — the volatilization is 
materially accelerated by a current of hot air, but without any danger 
of affecting the metal. 

Two slips of silver were again prepared, weighing 6.5 : one was 
cemented with a mixture of pure silex and salt ; the other with pure 
alumina and salt. After four hours, under a muffle at a cherry- red 
heat, the latter had entirely disappeared ; the cement was slightly 
agglutinated, crystalline, and no longer saline to the taste. The other 
riip still weighed 4 grs. ; its surface was remarkably crystallized, and 
covered with a green glass, which adhered strongly. The cement was 
alsd completely vitrified, to which circumstance doubtless the bad 
success of the cementation was attributable. 

It is known that pure silex has no action whatever on salt when 
both are dry, Imt the moment aqueous vapour is introduced, a powerful 
redaction commences, muriatic acid is disengaged, and silicate of soda 
remains.;^!] the above experiments then water must have got to the 
cement through the heated muffle of the furnace, and it occurred 
4iatthe supcce«5 of the Santa F6 cementation might be mainly attribu- 
table to the quantity of wet vapours necessarily formed in the combus- 
tion df#Vvqod-fire, 

To whether it was the water contained in the atmosphere* or 

that ; fuj^plied by the fuel, that favored the process, BouesiNoxiaT 
placed a ^ip of silver, coated with the cement, in a porcelain tube* 
heated red, through which be then passed a current of dry air s—- the 
silver remained untouched. 



i ^ ‘ ^ Silv&r; on -Wif 



' ' The V8pati]|of water ^^ehpL^'^thtzs ‘proved“'-to 'be'^ihe ,it 

£^ahed eviddlt that the 'mut^atic acid ^ae .m^’';be ; de6c]^:^lo^ 
r^d heat bysldver, although it is gener^ly msintkii^ thet 
exercises no action whatever on the add evenat high tdiipemtoree^ - 
To ascertain this point, a slip of silrer, rolled in a spiral* was.plaeed 
in a porcelain tube passing through the furnace* A current of^tair 
riatic acid gas was admitted from one end, passing dtst throng i:)a^ 
riate of lime to dVy k ; at the other, a curved tube and chamber 
fixed, to collect the gas that might be disengaged* At first some Jhy* 
drogen was given off, but the disengagement soon ceased^ and . the 
muriatic acid gas continued to pass without decomposition. OaJ ?efKr ' 
amination, the surface of the silver was found coated with a varziifh ^ 
chloride, which had prevented the furlher action of the acid gas', . To 
remedy this evil, the slip was enveloped in alumina !—tlie action now 
went on better, though still slowly, and the chloride had penetrated 
but a little way into the coat of alumina. In the next experiment, salt 
was added to the clay/bringiug it in fact to the composition of the 
cementation mixture ; and now the decomposition proceeded with 
rapidity, the salt favoring in a singular manner the spreading of the 
chloride of silver through the porous substance of the alumina; pro* 
bably owing to a combination between the two chlorides, 

' I hdVe dwelt at some length on the above series of experiments, 
because they afford a beautiful application of scientific inquiry to a 
rude and practical process which has been handed dovvn and imitated 
from generation to generation, without the least knowledge of the real 
action of the materials upon one another ; and so apparently aimpie^ that 
chemist^ had hitherto neglected to examine it. Yet in this rude result 
of the experience of ages, what a host of chemical operations are com* 
bined, and how necessary is every step of the process ; — ^the brick-dust 
for instance answers a double object, first, to decompose the salt, and 
thus cause the disengagement of the acid gas ; — ^aud secondly, to 
absorb with the aid of the excess of the salt, remaining undccom posed, 
the chloride of silver as it is formed, and thus both to keep the 
surface of the gold free for fresh action, and to prevent the loss 
the silver by evaporation, for the chloride is of itself very volatile.*^ 
The porous nature of the pounded brick allows the' passage and access 
of the vapours, and thus gives it a preference over uuburnt clay f or t]^ 
object in view. Again the wood fuel, or in this country, the .C 0 ;W-.^i^' 
cake, giving abundance of aqueous fumes, is indispensable to the 
cess, while the small intensity of its combustion afibrds a 
heat so as not to endanger the melting of the gold, 
texture promotes the circulation of tlie moisture, tW pile 
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some im]^e$sions { Bttc* 

effectual could have been contiived wMh, the 

eatae 4^i^ 

TMi'httiaiB process of refinuge has however of late years been 
brought^, to Buch perfection* that it muet finally drive the dry process 
otf. the field even in India* on account of its vastly superior economy. 
1 have not s]^ce here to enter into any particulars of the new method 
of refining silver and gold by aulpburic'acid, but 1 may remark that 
aObotd^g to a recent publication on the subject by Gay Lussac, the 
refiners of Paris not only charge nothing for refining gold of low qua- 
lities, but actually pay a bonus to be allowed the job, returning to the 
proprietor aH the silver contained in it, and paying themselves out of 
the copper alloy 1 


V. — Notice of some Fossil Impressions occurring in the Transition Lime^ 
stone of Kamaon, By Dr» J. McClelland. 

The three accompanying figures, PI. XXXV. figs. 1, 2.3,area represent- 
ation of appearances observed in a schistose rock, which is composed of 
argillttceons clay and hornblende. They are interesting for two reasons; 
first, becanse ^ey assist to determine the period at which the rock was 
formed which/ but for the presence of these appearances, atid a few indis- 
' tinct traces of orthocera, would be referred to the primitive era; and se- 
condly, because they appear to constitute a new species of fossil remains. 
I have only found them in the valley of the Ponar river, a small stream 
which rises in the mountains between liohughat and Almorah. The 
bed of this stream is about 1500 feet above the sea, and is chiefly com- 
posed of the rock in ^hich these remains arc found, l^fty mountains 
ascend to the height of some two or three thousand feet on each side 
of the river: some of these are composed of primitive and others of tran- 
sition rocks, thelatterare superimposed on the rock in which these 
fossils occur. Puring a hasty survey of the bed of this river, f found the 
impressipus only in the smooth surface of water- worn masses, and from 
fhe great imd globular shape of the latter, 1 was unable to detach 
any of the fdirila with the hammer, and am therefore deprived of the 
^^eai^te I ahobld otherwise have had of transmitting a few specimens 
IO^e,$teriety.* The accompanying drawing was, however, sketched 
and conveys a pretty accurate idea of the appearance of 
the^e.lWils as they exist in the rock. They never occur straight, being 
always bent and distorted, and a great number are usually aggpregated 
.tc^ther in the same stone. The rings ate detached and equidistant 
from each other, and are always about foUfteen or fifteen in number^ 






1834 ;] 


in the Schiet md Ui^^teiie 


except in saeh specimens as 1 : these are probably 
of fragments, as they never oonisist of any fixed number b 
may refer these fossils perhaps to the Linnsean g^us S 
the species may in that ease be named D, annvitM, i 
March, 1834. 


The valley of the Ponar ]Aver. where the peealiar , 

presented in my'notice of March are found, is so hot j^nd 
that it is quite deserted at this season, and the path leading to it is W 
difficult that for eight or ten miles it must be travelled on loot ; a^.peat^ 
formance which an European could nof accomphsh with safety 
in the cold weather. 

This will account for my not being able to send yon *t ijifm 

specimens you require ; and whether I be ^^ermitted io remain in fibia 
neighbourhood long enough to be enabled to procure the specitneiia is 
somewhat uncertain. 

These considerations induced me to make un effort to procure aome 
of the fossils without delay ; and on receipt of yours of the S7th 
timo, I despatched a few natives to the spot, provided v^h si^ 
plements as 1 could procure for breaking rocks, and placed undbi^ 
the direction of a person who was with me at the time 1 first observed 
the fossils. 

The men have now returned unsuccessful in their attempts to bro^ 
the rocks, containing the specimens for which they were sent. 

Under these circumstances, it may be the most prudent way, beliim 
introducing a new, real, or supposed species, to inquire ' if the figiu^es 
in question be really organic remains, or mere delineations formed by ^ 
peculiar arrangement of the distinct concretions of the rocks in wh|^ 
they are found. The consideration of this point is suggested parjgy by 
the remarks contained in your letter, and partly by a fragment of .traxi>* 
sition limestone,which has been brought to me containing ring*shnped 
delineations on its surface, which, if not quite similar to those repre- 
sented in my former notice, are at least nearly allied to them. 
accompanying drawing (fig. 4) is a faith|j^ representat^\ of 
pearance on the limestone ; the stone from which it was>taken is. ’ 

at your service ; it was brought from the spot in which 4he otb^|; 
cimens are found. They occur in great quantity, and pai^ 
into those represented in my first notice, and both appear 
the two extremea of the same thing*. They occur only 

• Since the above was written I have met with an 
paper on Belemnites in the Pliil. Transactions, 1754, by Mr. 
a plate is attached, containing various figures. No. Ifi bears a «^^;V«eoinb$«hee 



in ihi £6sic* 

the eente e$er '^li^ther ^ese be sbite or Umeetone. On the c^bW hand^ 
we know that mere delhieations bn the anHkce of particular rocked dl^'r 
with constitution of the rock in which they occur, are uncertain 4s 
to site, and are without any fixed regularity in the proportion of thb 
difiTerent parts to each other; proving them to be either the result of 
mechanical increment or of chemical attraction. Respecting organic 
fbssils, Cronstbut says. “ They are distinguished by an organic struc- 
ture more or less imperfect, of which as long as they bear any marks 
we are to reckon them as fossils of a foreign* species.'* With respect 
to your remarks bn the rings, I can only account for the part of the 
lower and upper portions being both visible, by supposing the bodies 
to which they belonged to have been soft enough to yield to laternl 
pressure, and to have been thus converted into superficial substance ‘i. 
Others again, as fig. 1 , may have been exposed to compression, which 
acted longitudinally, so as to destroy their length, but preserve the 
lateral dimensions. 

ft is unnecessary to remark that this explanation would not apply to 
any univalve shell with a regular spire ; and that of univalve shells 
without regular spires, Dentalium is the only genus to which these ap- 
pearances can be referred. The generic character of Dentalium is 
'*4hell awl-shaped, open at both ends." The rings are sufficiently 
characteristic to distinguish the species ; but until we esan procure good 
specimens, it is premature to be {Misitive as to the place these fossils 
should occupy. I know the danger of toucliing fossil drawings with- 
out the specimens before one's eyes, and what shakes my confidence 
in the drawing attached to the former notice now is, that though it 
was accurately sketched from the specimens, yet it was finished from 
recollection only. 

With respect to the drawing here attached, it is calculated to mis- 
lead as to the true nature of the fossils ; were the figures complete, 
they would be found to be awl-shaped, the ends nearly equal in size, 

to fig. 3, except that the Ponar fossil appears to have been perforated in the 
centre, while Mr. B.’s figure is merely grooved by external striee, but in this re. 
ep 4 ect, Mr. B. remarks, there is |^eat variety — may not the Ponar fossil be a Be- 
lemnite, so worn and changed by the lapse of ages, as uuly to present the marks of 
former cells: the outer crusts being destroyed, and the traces of septa; and 4- 
phufnde only remaining — but taking tbe aggregated form of the riDg8,aBd aasUm* 
itig theita to have been a shell ; it certainly would have agreed with the modem genua v , 
Deiitdtituh ; but if 1by that we imply also the natnre of the animal which formerly 
ceonpied we then go too far in attempting to define so imperfect a trace of , 
the organisation of a former world, in a chronological arrangement thia fossil 
must take its pliape amongst, the remains of the earliest created beings. 

* ** Foreign species,’* as here used, means foreign substance. 
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and ftpp^ar^tly Open ; thcirejs also an' aj)pe|lre®ce 
^etiohed. apire, but tfe I t^ke to be poti^ng birt the fore-^^^^ 
tiS|t€f rings,, such as is r^preseuHd mfig/l, but leas ;pei^ct/T'^^ 
add; tbat 1 have not seen tiie tr^ce of a spire or a whorl m, 
appearances. Orthocera are long, straight, tapering shells, 
not one of which answer to these reniaiha. One of the figures in^Ji^e 
accompanying dra'wing resembles a fragment of an orthooeratite, 
were it more complete, it would be awl>shaped. Now as to the minersd,. 
composition of the fossil in transition slate. I fiild the rings to be , 
composed of a fine siliceous sandstone. In the limestone they are in<*^' 
corporated with, and similarly constituted, as the rock itself, so. that , 
they would elude the character of fossils, were it ' not for their more 
pei*f€Ct existence in the transition slate. Having pointed .out these, 
appearances to your notice, as well as the locality inwhiiidi they ocdiir, 
their nature may be further inquired into by others, should the term of 
my residence in this quarter deprive me of the opportunity. 

May, 1384. 

[Beiag rather sceptical as to the appearance of the, under- surface of the 
rings rejjreseuted in Dr. McCLKi.,i:iAND*s first notice, we nientioned our doubts to 
him, and were favored with the further explanation, dated in May, which by soihe 
accident w as mislaid ; and we were forced to repeat our request for a duplicate, « 
The great distance will account for the delay which has tiufortuiiately occurred 
in its appearance. We are not yet satisfied, however, that the impressiojill^ are truly 
of a fossil nature, and we doubt whether any geologist would venture from 
such indistinct traces to pronounce ua opinion of the genus of the fossil. — Eo,] 

VI. — Further notice of Influence of the Moon on Atmosphericed Pke* 
'nomena. By the Rev, R. Evbrbst, M, €r. S, SfV. 

In my last paper, I urged the probability «f the dew-points varying 
with the declination of the moon, and from that was naturally led to 
the conclusion that the rain-falls would vary in a similar manner. 
Having, therefore, obtained the Nautical Almanack for the year 
1823, and having by me the register of rain-faJl for the two mouths 
of August and September in that year, I made out a table for 
parison. placing the rain-fall in one column, and the declmatiqU 0 ^ 
the moon in an adjoining one beside it, and her semi-diameter m 
next to that ; on the other side, the days of the month iu succesai^iAv 
and on the other side of them again, the declination of the saii. If'"' 
we fecoUect that the latitude of Calcutta is about 22® *2B' N*, We y 
see by this table that a greater proportion of rain falls wheia 
declination of the moon, (either north or south) is ueajr 
same as the latitude of the place, and that the propoitmp lehadhk iui 





Infiuenek ^ ^ 






ito'advapce« toinrards tbfi Eq^iator. To make tkis more'^s^^ 
take the average ^ raip-fall loajbe days when moon’d (jecUna^ 
ie great, audvoompal-e them w(tk' those when it is less, and we :idmll 
find the foliowing results. ; ’ 


Tn 1823. , v 

l^s average raia-fall for eaeh day, when the declination of the moon (either 

iottth or north) wae greater than 18° was 0.826 inches. 

When the declination of the moon was between 18° and 9° it was 0.330 
When the decUnatioi^||||^ the moon was between 9^ and 0° it was 0.174 

In S^tember, 

Wlien the deelinatioo of the moon was above 18° it was 0.656 

When between 18° and 9°, 0.151 

When between 9° andO**, 0.297 

An exception to the former observation will be noticed here, since 
in Bfeptember, the average, when the moon is between 9* and 0®, ex- 
ceeds that when she is between 18* and 9®. This I take to be owing 
to the course of the sun, whose declination is between 9® and 0® in the 
month of September, and at that time of year, the days when the 
declination of the moon is within those limits are also the days of 
conjunction and opposition. As the divisions I have adopted for illus- 
tration are merely arbitrary, any others may be substituted for them. 
Thus, if we take the average (for the two months) of the days of 
maximum declination of the moon, of one day before, and two daya 


after that, we get an average of 1.17 inches for each day. In this 
case, there is an excess, probably owing to the locality of Calcutta, a 
place which having a great extent of ocean to the south, is more ex- 
posed to the infiux of currents from the ocean, when the moon gets 
to the north of it. Bat on this I hope to be able to speak farther 
hereafter. In the period included ^in the table there are six days, on 
each of which the rain -fall was greater than two inches. 1 liere 
subjoin them, with the corresponding declination of the moon. 


1823. 

Inches of 

Bain. Deck of Moon. 

August 2nd, 

.... 2.14 

26® 2' 

N. 

Ditto 16^h, 

..... 3.32 

26 12 

S. 

Ditto 17th, 

2.56 

25 9 

s. 

Ditto 18th, ....... 

3.00 

22 59 


Sf^tember 25tb, ... 

. . • . 2.68 

25 0 

N. 

Ditto 26th, ... 

4.60 

25 59 


al^ been able to 

obtain the 

registers 

for the last 


months of the year 1824, and for the first three months of the 
1825. In this period a few items of rain are registered, whtdi me.ias 
follow ; , 



1624« Inodes of Eaiiii. Decl. of Moon. 


Ko^omjber 22]id| 

l>itto 2^d, 

£»ttlo mh, .... 
I^^eeatiber 3rd, •• 

Pieto 4th, 

Pittohth, 

Pitt0 31st, .. .. 


0>82 

24^ 

D 

S. 

8.20 

23 

5 

f 

0.01 

20 

58 


0.78 

17 

29 

N. 

1.46 

20 

44 


0.40 

23 

0 


0.08 

18 

35 



1823. lUii^-fatli 

FeWmiry lOtb, 8^88 ^ 6^ lS. 

Pitto 17tli 0-88. ; 0:- a5>, 

Pitt6 22nd. .. .. 0.02 i$! iStV. 


Msteh 1st, 

Ditto 2Dd, •. 
Ditto 8th, .. .. 
Ditto loth, .... 

Ditto 16th 

Ditto 18th, 

Ditto 20th, .... 

Ditto 21 Bt, 

Ditto 22ad, .... 


0.40 18 iir 
0.06 15 \ O. 
0.04 17 51 8. 
0.08 23 4 

0.02 10 88 

0.02 3 UK 

0.10 7 50 

0,90 12 10 V 
0.60 26 i 


TXBLB--^Shewinff the quantity Rain in Inehee and J^eeunats that felt iH tha 
monthe qf August and S^t ember ^ 1823, until the Iteelbtbatwn qf the Ufoon, #o 
the nearest minute, at noon, on the corresponding daySf also her Semidiameier 
ditto, and Run's IXecltuaiion ditto, * 




August. 

' 1 



September. 



c 

P 

«i 

0 

1 

‘S.s 

|8 

So 

Moon's 

Semid. 

o 

Q 

§ s 

ce> Q 

.3 

S 

II 

•* . 
gS 

|S 

S CO 



»* / 


0 / 

/ // 


« / 



■f / 

Calcutta.' 0 * 

1 

isli 

, , 

24 14N, 

16 5 

1 

8 30 

^ ^ M ^ 

22 18 

1CZ3 

hot, N.' . . 22.2l> 

2 

irsti 

2.14 

26 2 

16 18 

2 

8 8 

9 m • 9 

18 3 

16 26 

Average daily rain.* 

3 

1741 

1.28 

26 7 

16 

3 

7 46 

« A f • 

iFgTMl 

16 25 

foil on each day 
when the Moon^s 

4 

17 25 


24 21 

16 3i) 

4 

7 24 

.... 

6 36 

16 2^ 

6 

17 9 

Wsn 

20 .50 

J 6 38 

5 

7 2 

.... 


1612 

Dec.is greater than 

6 

16 53 

. • 

15 56 

16 3t 

6 

6 39 

0.05 

5 55 S. 

16 1 

18® or about 4^ 30 

7 

16 36 

. « 

10 6 

16 29 

7 

6 17 

0.02 

11 41 

15 47 

on each side 

8 

16 IS 

. • 

3 49 

16 4e 

8 

5 55 

0.10 

16 43 

15 34 

zenith of Calcutta. 

9 

16 2 

0.01 

2 28 S. 

16 49 

9 

5 32 


20 48 

15 20 

In August, 0.826 

10 

15 45 

0.06 

8 28 

15 49 

10 

5 9 


23 47 

16 9 

In ditto, when 

11 

15 27 

1.18 

13 52 

15 34 

11 

4 46 

BWil 

25 35 

14 59 

Moon’s Dec, is' 

m 

rain 

0.32 

18 29 


12 

4 24 

0.68 

26 7 

14 52 

between 1 8® 

13 

14 52 

0.20 

22 8 

15 7 

13 

4 1 


25 27 

14 47 

and 9®,... 0.330 

14 

14 33 

. . 

24 41 

14 58 

14 

3 38 

Kiniii 

23 38 

14 46 

In ditto, be- 

15 

14 15 

0.52 

26 3 

14 51 

16 

3 15 



14 46 

tween 9® 

16 

13 56 
i537 

3.32 

26 12 

14 46 

16 

2 51 

, , 

17 3 

14 50 

and 0®, 0.174 

Average daily 

17 

2.56125 » 

14 44 

17 

2 28 


12 36 

14 55 

18 

13 18 

3.00 

22 59 

14 44 


2 5 

.. 

7 35 

15 2 

rain-fall in 

19 

12 59 

0.14 

19 49 

14 46 

19 

142 


2 11 S. 

15 10 

Sept, when 

fTI 


0.10 

15 49 

14 50 

20 

1 18 

0.22 

3 23N. 

15 18 

the Moon’s 

m 

12 19 

o.«^ 

11 9 

14 54 

21 

0 55 


8 55 

15 27 

Dec. is above 

22 

1159 

0.62 

6 0 

15 0 

22 

0 32 


14 9 

15 35 

18®, 0.656 

23 

1139 

0.18 

0 33 S. 

15 7 

23 

0 8 



15 43 

Between 18® 

24 

1119 

. , 

SON. 

15 15 

24 

0 14S 

0.28 


13 50 

and 9®, .. 0.15t 

23 

1068 

0.17 

10 25 

15 23 

25 

0 37 

Z.66'25 0 

15 67 

Between 9^ 

26 

10 37 

0.40 


15 33 

26 

1 

4.60 25 59 

16 2 

andO,.... 0.287 

'f 

27 

10 17 

0.06 

19 55 

15 41 

27 

1 24 

0.42 25 20 

16 6 

28 

8 55 

0.03 

23 23 

1.5 51 

28 

1 48 


16 10 



Kill 



16 1 

29 

2 U 

0.13 

19 20 

1612 



1»13l 
8 51 

iss 


16* 10 
16* 17 

30 

2 35 

0.28 

14 28 

1612 


" '■ 


17.69 

1 




13.62 


r 

























' ft tiiay' ' lie cibeerir^ - '-diet (villi' -'diill < ^ 

wWch ^1 ^itli li low df^e iii the twei 

may be attribated to the e^ctf^ tlm coe}aiic^io& eod opfibfihaofa. d£ 
the sun. S&oold this pt^ommatice of me ab^ut the majdmttte de« 
cHaa^oQ of the moon be fbuod to obtain generally; it will acooiiattlor 
the third day before the new moon* and the 11th. and 12th afteri' being 
maadma-^^-^ cirenmstanoe which 1 noticed in my ibrxner pe^er, bat was 
unable to explain. Tlie rainy •season last a more or less from the 21 at 
June to the 21st September ? Now the day of new moon nearest the 
2l8t June is nearly or actually the same with that of maximum north 
declination. But as the sun leaves the northern tropic* the days of 
maximum declination gradually separate from those of conjunction 
and opposition* till by the time he is at the equator* they have reach- 
ed the quarters. , 

In adding up, therefore, the sums df iirain which fell in successive 
lunar revolutions, the chances were* that the third day before* and 1 1th 
and 12th after* new moon* would be the maxima* as they were (upon 
the whole) nearest to those of maximum declination of the moon, 1 
hope shortly to obtain a" sight of the Nautical Almanacks fac;<aome 
other years, and to have the honour of laying the results (whatever 
they may be) of a comparision of them* with the registers* before the 
Society. It only remains for me to explain* why I preferred compar- 
ing the amounts of rain-fall, and the fluctuations of the dew-points 
with the changes of the moon, to comparing the heights of the baro- 
meter with the same* and as this latter plan has been suggested to me 
from a highly esteemed quarter* I lose no time in replying. I first beg 
to rnfer him to Danikll's Meteorological Essays* (1329), page 136, 
and to assure him* that 1 agree with the observations there made* via, 

** That the total weight of the perpendicular column would not be af- 
fected so much as that of its horizontal sections ; and the amount of 
the lunar influence should be sought in the variations of the differences 
of density between some high elevation and' the level of the sea,” &c. 

For example* supposing a case where the aerial fluid was at rest 
(the pressure being equal every where). Now, if any inequality were 
tb be caused (either by the presence of a luminary above the horizon 
or btberwise) a current would instantly beset in motion to restore 
the equilibrium* and any inequality, beyond what was necessary tp 
overcome the inertia of the air* would instantly be counteracted by an 
increased velocity of current. But in estimating the rain-fltil«and 
4ew-pcnnts together, we get the sum of the effect produced-^he uc«m? 
mulated results of successive tides or currents. If we reflect w)iat.§ 
email difference of level is su&cient to set water in motion* we cann^ 





but a 

iu ^tba ca»>ofain b&<eU|U«iil^ doubt 

acti<m of the-moon. !hf n ^owaud on 

Loudour thftt the barptpetar stood 0,10 (I quote frqui jr^ 

lower at change and,.fulU. than when the moon was in thc qu^ejj*J|^ 

N^o such inequality couFd he found in -this idimatet though a 

to a small amount may be detected., Jtf the -Editor will refer ^ 

Table No. 3, annexed to my last paper, he will see that I did atteni^ 
such comparisons as he speaks of, with the barometer : but left the^ 
off, owing to the results being less satisfactory than those derived from , 
the rain*fall and dew-points. I most acknowledge that it is by the^> 
indications of the barometer alone, that, we can ever hope to include ^ 
the atmospheric change within the precise limits of a mathematical 
formula ; but if we ^re preclmied from this, we are not . therefor^ ^ 
debarred from adoptfpjg a indirect and humble line of inve^tiga* 
tion, which, though it can claim no praise for ingenuity of research, 
may yet present us with “some results of general usefulness. If we 
can obtain one additional presage of an approaching storm — if we can 
indicate with some probability the year of drought and famine, our ^ 
time has not been misemployed, nor our labors wholly fruitless, 

I perceive that the effect of the moon's decimation is felt in the 
rain-falls in England, though but slightly, as was to be expected. 


VII. — Correction of a mistake regarding some ef the Roman coins foar$d 
in the Tope at Manikyala opened hy M. Court. By Lieut. Aluxanorr ' 
Cunningham, Engineers. 

[We hasten to insert the following^ extract from a letter just received, as the ■ 
connections pointed out appear to be in every ease judicious,-— 4n the caae'iof> 
Itariseolus conclnsive. We compliment our young friend upon the sucoesa .witli 
which he has commenoed his numismatic studies, and shall always he happy to.., 
profit by his criticisms.— Bo.] 

I take the liberty of addressing you on the subject of the coine 
found in the second tope at Manikyala by Mans. Court, as I conoeiye 
you have made a great mistake in the age of one of the Roman coips^v 
and it is from this very coin that you fix the date of the erectiori/ol^ 
the tope.— The coin 1 mean is No. 22. You remark that th.q 
hehneted figure on this coin and the unintelligible inscriptiom on t)^ 
^reverse lead you to ascribe it to the age of tbe Emperor Constantine | \ 
liOEa these very observations of yours, setting aside the appearance qlv 
the Coin, ccmvince me that it is df the time of the Common’^ys^tlll 
and 1 take it to be one of the Gens Herennia, of which thcrq 
varieties : it may however be one of the Gens Quinctia^ 



'' 'ftl*e 12 v’Metiesr^bttt ms 1 hsire -uro iKioks 

obliged if yod will look dvor the cok« of ibe eeCiid iSlo 

point. The style of the coin is exactly the same as those of the . Times 
of the consnK and very different from those of tixe age of CofirsTami^m. 
; The obverse is either a head of Roma or of Libeitas, and the oima* 
ments upon the helmet are peculiar to the early Roman coins. The 
reverse is a common device upon the coins of families, and rtpcasents 
. two soldiers fighting, with one fallen between them, whil^ yi^ry 
is hovering over their heads. You say of the two combatants that 
one is clad as a Roman, and query whether the other as a German : 
if the coin is of the age of Constantins, by what means has the Ger< 
man got there ? My ox)inion k that the coin is one of Quintus Her^n- 
nius, wdth perhaps the cognomen Marcomanims, or some other name 
obtained from the earlier enemies of Rome. At any rate the age of 
the coin can be decided by this — If it is a coin of the families, it 
must be pretty thick — if of the age of Constantins, thin. 

The remaining three silver coins, you say, are in too imperfect a 
state to be identified : I agree with you that Figs. 24 and 25 are tod 
much worn to be identified — though they both appear to me to^ be of 
the times of the consuls — No, 25 has the appearance of a Parthian 
coin.. No, 23 you say ‘ bears the final letters of the word 
C^^SARIS*— but I think I can show that you are wrong. What you 
call the final letters of the word Cijesaris are the commencing letters of 
the man’s name who struck the coin. The vrord is LARISCOLUS, 
which was the cognomen of Publius Accolcius. This coin is the only 
known specimen of the Gens Accoleia, and the whole inscription should 
be P. ACCOLEIUS LARISCOLITS — ^The reverse is a play upon his 
cognomen of Lariscolus or the Larch Tree ; and although the coin is 
much worn, yet the three sisters of Phaeton may still be seen just 
commencing their metamorphoses into Larch trees. — ^The story is 
related by Ovid*. 

' Of these seven coins found in the second tope at Manikyild, not one 
can be proved to be of a later date than tlie birth of Christ. What is 
the inference ? That the tope must have been constructed about the 
< commencement of the Christian era ; and the coins may have belonged 
to thesoldiers of the army which Antony led into Parthia, and it is 
known from history that they lost most of their baggage on that 
expedition. If, as you say, the tope is of the age of Constantins,* 
why were there no coins deposited in it of a later date than the birth 
of C^:^st, when it is well known that Roman coins of the. second and 

* See Ediaburgh Encyclopedia, Art. Numisfnatoldgy : the plate contadnsa fac* 
almile of this very coin. — ^E d. 



, third centuri^e ^te;t Cbriftt Hure o{|eii iii 1^ 

itself, may be seen by refeirmg p&gee of 

At page 311, VoL II. of tbe Journal, you describe a bdiiii; dl|^«rn 
in Plate VIII. Fi§^. 1 of coins, as of ALaaANDim the Great, * WWiig 
a fine jtivenile portrait of the conqueror before bd ass^umj^^^e 
horn of 'Ammon ; and„ on the reversCi Apollo s^tied Ibe 
peculiar oracular seat,’ Ac. If this is a coin of 
Great, what is the meaning of the following note at pagO '3^, 
vol. ii. ? This coin of Demktriits is recogniz€»d to be Beht^r 
cidan from the figure of Apollo sitting^ upon a pecuftur diNxr, 
described by Pinkerton as a ' hamper inverted!’ ^ the rmero^g 
of these two coins are alike, consequently if one is kmmn^o be S^eu* 
cidan from its reverse, the other must also be Seleucldan ;-*-Bidd to 
this, the coins of AlekanUbr the Great have no numerals upon them, 
and very few. if an^; have titles. In my opinion it is a coin of Alex- 
ander 1st, or Bala of Syria, who bore the very title of Euergetes 
which is upon this coinh. 

At page 406, vol. ii. — on a coin of Apollodotits you remark that 
* the introduction of the conjunction KAI you do not remember to 
have seen on any other Greek coin.’ Out of only 30 Greek coins in 
xny possession there is one conjunction KAI upon it — but 1 believe it is 
not common upon Greek coins. 

I should like to see Fig. 13, Plate II. of Roman coins, as it seems a 
very curious one. I have many remarks to make upoh Mons. Mas* 
son’s collection of coins, but I must defer them until 1 know whether 
those 1 have already made are acceptable or not. I hope you,,, will, 
pardon the liberty I take not only in addressing you, but in didering 
from you in opinion. 

• The existence of the Rao Nano Rao coins in M. Court’s tope prove it to 
belooj^ to nearly the sajme epoch as the neig^hbouringr monument opened by Gen. 
Ventura, in which Sassanian coins of the seventh century (according tO; 3 acy 
and Frceun, were discovered. Although therefore, taken alone, the l^mau coins 
Vould raise the antiquity of the tope to a period somewhat posterior to the itiam 
of Antony’s expedition, still in combination with the otUei^ facts, they j^iibt 
set aside the more modern date of deposit : and the inference is strusges lihaa 
ever, of their having been antiques < at the time, and of the party borilHjl^l^hm 
having been an antiquary in his day. — Eo, / 

« t The title of Alexander 1. was PMlopaior and not Thetpator 
there is eyery probability of the coin belonging to him. It was asciflbe^^^^LRX* 
ander the Great, principally from the handsome youthfi^ f»tw|^ 
narch.— Ed. 



fOme, 

^ tie thuit Skphanfe Totithfiretn Stlmitetee, $umf 

-'” '. "iKkiM. % W.'S. Bak», JSK^jEnw*. 

'' ' [In a letter to tl»ct Editor.] 

In ful^ltneitt ckf the promise made to Capt. Cavtlet» I have the 
pleasure to eadose a ehetch* (Plate XXXVl.) drawn to hdf size, 
thefdssil tooth presented to me by the Kahun Raja, and stated by him 
*to have hemx fband at a place called Sumrot^e, about 30 coss in a was** 
teiiy direction* from Nihun. Concerning the exact situation of this 
place there is still considerable doubt, but as Lieut. Durand has sent 
oat persons in guest of it, we hope soon to determine its locality, and 
to be enabled to prosecute our researches whenever opportunity may 
offer. We coakt get no certain account of the formation in which this 
fossil Was found imbedded, but the substance of which, small portions 
wese found adhering to the specimen, appears to be a ferruginous 
sound. 

1 have not the means of comparing this with other fossil elephants 
teeth ; but I heg to call your attention to two xmints, which may be of 
importance, and which the imperfection of the drawing might prevent 
your remarking. . 

First, the great prominence of the molar ridges, particularly at one 
end, viz, the left of the drawing. , 

Secondly, the part that were the " crustn petrosa** has been broken 
away, tha hone below it appears perfectly continuous, and not divided 
Into separate plates. I may add, that the great general convexity of 
the grinding surface seems to show that this tooth belonged to the 
upper jaw, and that the fractured appearance of one of the ends proves 
that It once - extended further in that direction. The colour of the 
*' cnista petrosa*^ is a dull black. The bony jiarts where they are dis- 
covered, as well ns the prominent ridges of enamel, are of a lighter 
tint, and the surfaces of the latter are highly polished. 

Dddapure November 16tA, 1834. 

[We vhouH make the same remark on inspection of the present drawing, as 
on drat receiving thS fossil tooth from Jabalpur''^, that there 1 b nothing to distin* 
guUh k (the animal that bore it) from the existing species of elephant, to the 
drawings of which in Cuvina’s Oteemem Faeaitetty (which are not engrared in a' 
style suited to very accurate comparison,) it bears a stronger resemblance, than to 
flhoie Cf the'foBSii eliephant^s tooth. We are happy to perceive that the Asiatic 
Society is now in a fair way of possessing a splendid museum of the fossil riches 
of this newif discovered or re-discovered tract of counti*y. through the exertions 
of Captfdi^ CauTLEV, Lieut. Baurr, and Colonel Colvin, aU three engineer 
officers on 'ptet spot, ^nd all eq^ly xealous and disinterested in proniioUng the 
ohjecM:o^ affience.^^D. 

* 4 .ipumal Asiatic So^cty, Vol. XI. page 685. 
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IX . — Catalogue of Birds fsystematicaUy arrangadj MtutorUi^ 

Grallatorial, and Natatoricd Orders^ observed in the XkMsm^ hg 
Lieut. •Colonel W. H. Stkbs^ Bombay Amsy^ F*L^S*» JP.J7.fi).* 

bic. 8se. 

[Continued from p. 698.] 

160. Feancolinus 8PADICBUB. Franc, eaetanrus suprlk fuseo tinstus, pUmanm 

marginitma dtlufiar^rtu capift^ colto, venire^ erissot icgminibuMaic 
ribus/u8co~brunneii i vctticc nigrcaecnH^hrnn»ca;plufnatunK venMs criuiqusrkstkin 
hus elongattSf acutia. 

Foem. Supra nigro eastaneoque earius; pectoris cAdamiinisgue pSumis eastoneU md 
apices lunuld laid nigrd notatis. 

PuUus. Fusco^ferptgineuSf vittis tribus dorsalibus latiSf intermedid saturate rsffo^ 
brunnedt tateratibus Jtavcseenti~albidis. 

Jrides rufo-brunnett. Rostrum pedesi^xit rafesoenti-oomei. Lonfitndo corporis p.7 
unc.» eaudce 5. 

Perdix spadtceot IJath., Ind. Orn. 2. 644. 4. Temm., Gall, tnd, 719* T«fr«eo 
spadiceust Gmel., Syst. Nat. 1. 759. 29. Le Perdiic rouge de JdadagasedTi Sonn.* 
Yoy. Ind. 2. 169. Francolin spadiee, Temm., Pig. et Qul. 3. 316. Koku^treo cn 
the Mahrattas. 

The male only of this bird, which is -very common in the thick brushwood of the 
Ghauts, appears to have been^nown to the writers quoted. Colonel Sykes hae 
had both sexe-4 alive in his possession for some time, and has no doubt they might 
be successfully introduced into Europe. They are excellent eating. Harely taka 
to wing or perch. Mule has a harsh call of three syllables, Kot^hii^rse, whenoa 
the Mahratta name ; female in rondnement uttered lit,,le notes like the twittering 
of a chicken. A male in Col. Sykes’s collection has three large spurs on one leg* 
and two ou the other. 

Genus PterocleSf Temm. Ganga. 

161. PferocUs exustust Temm., PI. Col. 354 & 360. Rock Pigeon of Euxopeans In the 

Dukhun. 

Avery common bird in the Dukhun; gregarious; frequenting open stony plMns 
only. Characterized by the height at wlUch it flies, the rapiolty of its flight* and 
its peculiar and piercing note announcing its approach ere it can be well seen, tt 
feeds on a quadrangular hard small seed, which Colonel Sykss has lound in the 
stomach of only one other bird. 

Jrides reddish brown. Sexes of the same size. The male has two of the tail*, 
feathers linear and elongated, which is not the case with the female, Male* 
inclusive of tail, 14.2 inches ; tail 5 inches. 

162. Pierocles 'quadricinctus, Temm., Gall. 3. 252. PeUnted Rock Pigeon of the 
Dukhun. 

Rare, and met with only in pairs, on open ground, at the foot of bilU. iirMsf* red- 
^sh brown. Sexes of the same size. xJength, inclusive of toil, 13 ( inches s tall 
3 inches. 

Genus Hemipodius. 

163. Hemipodius pugnaXf Temm., PI. Col. 60. fig. 2. 

Common in the Dukhan, and called the Bustard Quail by Kagepeans. Its reputed 
pugnacious qualities are not known. Solitary, or in pairs, and mostly fottnd in 
emUe fields {Capsteum unnuum). /rides, Jight yellow. length, indusive of tail, 
7.5 inches : tail 1.5 inch. Habits, tongue, and internal orgaaizatioa of Gotursde 
texfilts, M. Temminck describes the female as differing in plumage from the 
male ; but in Colonel Sykes’s specimens the sexes are exactly dike. 

164. Hemipodius Taigoor. Hem, suprdt casfaneus, plumis straminso mafpiaadk* 

nigroque undulatim fasctatis; tegminibus alcarum stramineU si&ro fSstUdis t rsilU 
gtbus/uaeisf mento guldque albis/ peetore tugro edhoque fasemo s eonSrs aissgqpss 
dilute ferrugincis, 

Jridest pallidd fiavw. jRosfrum nigrescens. Longitodo corporis 4.8 noo., toadd 

Closely resembles the female of Hem, pugnax^ ns described bj M« THlffttXKOKi b«fe 
the bill is longer and more slender, and Colonel Sykes ms speclnMM of bW 
sexes, ^xes alike. 

169. Hensipodius Hessumier, Temm., PI. Col. Called the Bnffon QSuM bvMdlSMtoMh 

Coloatl Sykes never met with this bird otherwise than aoiikBiry s vMlMiusfldi^ 
grass or pulse fields, and sits so dose as to expose itself to^bo trod npM* fUglit 
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wo nbmpt and short, that ere tj^e is well up to the shoulder, tiie bird is dotru 
. again, /rides, atraw-xello^. lien^th, inclusive ot tall^ 5.7 inches : tail 1.4 inches* 
¥*axn. Struthitmidnef Vigorfi.-~>OenuS Otis, linn'. Mustard, 

166. OHs niffricepsy Gold's Cent. Hitnal. Birds. 

lliis noble bird is so common in the Dukhun, that one gentleman has shot nearly 
a thousand. Gregarious. Bgg, a perfect oval, brown olive, with obscure blotches 
of darker brown olive. Length 3.4 inches, diameter 2.7 inches. One only found in 
. a hole in the earth on the open plain, and that considerably advanced in the pvfy» 
eess of incubation, /rides, deep brown. Length, male, inclusive of tail, 56| inch* 
es ; tail 13§ inches. Female 41^ inches, inclusive oftailoflO^^ inches. Male sup* 
plied with the remarkable gnlar pouch common to the Otis tarda, 

167. Otis FUnvA. Ot, suprh cacaotieo-hrunneaf pluthis fulm marginaHs uari^gatisque } 

tegmimbus ^Uarnnif coUo, peeioreque/ulviSf punctis Hneisve brunneis parc^ nolttdisj 
ventre f vfropggio, femor^uSf tegminihusgue eaudtr in/erioribus fulvo’-albis : tegminU 
bus alarum in/erittribns laferibusque €€teaoiico^nigris j taudd fulvd f asciis quatuar 
eaemtieo-brunneis notatds tnento guldqut albis; vertice hrunneop sfrigd medid 
longiiudinali alhd, 

Jrides Tufescenti-ltttcscentes, radiis a puplllh pallid^ lutescentibos. Pedes dave* 
scentes. Longitudo corporis ^5.6 unc., caudee 3.4: cofporis 9* I7*^f cauda 
3.4. 


The wings are of unequal length in the sexes ; and the quills are singularly acumi- 
nated. 

Ocd. Sv KBS gives the/ollowing detailed description of the Otisyulva : Forehead, crown, 
back, scapulars, and first three quills rich chocolate brown ; feathers of the back 
and scapuiars triangrular at the point, edged with fulvous, aad barred in the centre 
and near the base with a broad bar of fulVQUs^ mottled with chocolate. Rouml the 
eyes, a streak down the centre of the crown^ '‘Whole neck, breast, wing-coverts, 
and tail butf or fulvous ; the back neck speckled with minute dots of 

brown. On the wing-coverts a few scattered lines and specks of brown. Tail 
with four distant fuscous bars, the intermediate spaces beautiiblly barred with 
flexuose lines of fuscous. Tlie fourth and following quills and secondaries marked 
like the tail. IWo in*egudar fuscous streaks dotvn the fore neck. Breast fulvous, 
with a few faint lines and spots of brown. Belly, vent, under tail-coverts, and 
thighs yellowish white. Under wing-coverts and sides of the body fine choco- 
late brown. Occasionally a feather is tipped with white on the wing-coverts. 
Upper mandible fuscous, lower yellowish. Chin and throat white, extending up 
towards the ears. Sexes exactly alike in plumage. The down at the base of all 
the feathers pluk. Primary quills singularly acnininated, particularly in the male, 
tenmnatiag in a point as fine as that of a needle ; leas so in the female, and the wings 
of the latter are from one to two inches longer than those of the femitle. This 
difference is constant. 

Col. Svkbs stated that his description was written from eight specimens lying before 
him, and. that he had transmitted three similar to the India House. 

Some of Col. Sykbs's sporting friends in India having expressed a belief that the 
Otisjfitlva was the female of the blacM Floriken of the Dukhun, (a comparatively 
rare bird, Ihc Otis fulva being common,) he was induced to pay particular attention 
to the organs of sex, and never found tbc testes and ova otherwise than fuUy deve- 
loped. If thcrcIbTc referrible as an immature bird to a known species, (Ofts 
Benig^hmsiS 4 ,Otis aurita, or Otis Indiea,) it appears in the XHikhun in hundreds, 
Jl|v|th ail the' indications of puberty, at a time when the supposed parenta are rarely, 
' V at aH, to 1^ met with« Ckil. Sykbs's birds are identical with a specimen laid 
before the Society by Major FnANKLiN on the Pth of August, 1831, under the name 
iudiea s M^or Franklin, at the same time, expressing doubts of it being 
rphiic-Msard Bustard of Dr. Latham. The description of the Otis /adieu has 
vmaytwo features common to the Oiisfulva,** chin white," and under parts dusky 
yellowiah cream colour as they differ in all other particulars, the birds cannot 
be Identical ; and a reference to a figure of the Oiis Indica, which is only to be met 
with in J. H. Miller, confirms the impression. Col. Sykes believes with Major 
Franklin that ^e present species has been usually mistaken for the female of OtU 

“ ■■ ■ ' , No. 16, for Novem- 

517, confirms Col. 




aurita.-n-A correspondent in the Magazine of Natural History, No; 16, for Novem- 
ber, 1830, under the signature of ** A Subscriber," page 517, confirms Col. 
SYKi&s^a .opinion, stating that the Churj or ochreous Fhriktn (small Bustard 


(ff In^) is not ;the Otis Indica fwhite-ehinned Bus/ord), nor the Otis Sengalenfis, 
nor the jhoriken fOtis auriiaj or Leek of Hindostan. 

Coh stated the food of the Otis nigriceps and the O/is fidva to be almost ex- 

plosively grasiThoppers ; and he pointed out the absence of a gizxard ( the stomach 
b^x^ Bifuple), eombined wyi^h the remarkable shortness of the 'intest^al canal, 
a^rceiy exceeding the length of the body, as distingnishhig these birds from all 
others that had come undm his observation. 
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Fam. G»*uii2<e, Vigor9.*-^^p»8 Gni«, PatlM^ Ooiw. 

168. GrvsAnHgone^ Steph., 11. 631* Gi^ 8^^ 7* 

JiTuUitm of the Mahrattas. . ^ ; 

Appear in of haodreds in Dakhua daring tiiie eold aeaann. ' ' 

Fam. Ardeida, Iieaclu^-Oeaaa Ardea, Audt, 

Seotion A, Tarfi long. *' 

169. Ardta Bffreita, Gmel., i. 699. Ardaa Tbrra^Bach. FraidcUn« Zool. Proeee4l»ga«^ 
La Grand JSgretU, Buff,, Oia. 7. 377. Ph Snl. 926. Large nahita Hierea 

low bill. ' . , 

Lengthy inclusive of tally 35 io 36 inches : tall 5.8 inches. Length of ^e Baro*^^ 
pean bird 42 inches, /ridee bright yellow. Solitary. 

170. Ardea Garzetta^ Linn.y 1. 937. L' Aigrette^ Boff.y Ois. 7* 372. Pi. Bnl. 90U 
Little Egret Beron. 

Lengthy inclusive of tail, 24 to 25 inches : tail d^incbes. Length of the European 
bird 34 inches. Irides light yellow. 

Gregarious. Toes, as in the European bird, yellowish green or apple groan, eshi- 
hidng a curious contrast to the greenish .black of the legs. 

171 . Ardea Asha. Ard. suprh ardosiacea, dorso hrunnescente ; men/o, guM lined loagf- 
tudinali Jugularif corpore subtits, iegminibusqueeattdee^^erior£btti dmMim£fji ,4^ 
minibus alarum tertiariis alho ungustk marginatia, 

Irides dilute davse. Rostrum corueunn. Tarsi vireseenti nlgri. LofngttudO eoi^dHt 
20j}'Unc., caudtB 3^. 

Slate-coloured Heron. 

A very rare bird in Dukhun. Hhs a good deal the aspect of Ard. Novae WoUandue^ 
and several points of resemblance to Ard. gularist Ard. JugulariSf and the young 
of Ard. carulea .* but differs from all. ^ 

173. Ardea dnerea^ Lath., liid. Orn- 2. 691. 54. Lt Heron huppS, Buff., Ois* 7* 
342. PI. Enl. 787. 

Irides bright-light yellow. Lengthy inclusive of tail, 38 inches : tail 6 inches. 

Identical with European specimens. Solitary. 

173. Ardea mgnVosfmy Gray, Zool. Misc. 20. Fig. Ind. Zool. Part 12th. Large 
white Heron with black bill. 

Differing only in having a black bill from Ard. Bgretta ; otherwise identical in 
size, form, colour, and internal organization ; nevertheless, as Col. Sykics has 
adult birds preserving the black hill, he considers Mr. Gratis specific dis- 
tinction valid. Irides bright yellow. 

Section B, Tarsi short. 

174. ilrdea JIfolaccensit, Gmel., 1. 643. Crabier blanc et brun de Malacca^ Buff., 
Ois. 7. 394. PI. Enl, 911. Buglah of the Mabrattas. 

Irides light bright yellow. Length, inclusive of tail, 19 inches t tail 3 to 3| Inches. 
One male 'bird measured 21 inches. WIdte capillary worms found on the mesen> 

175, Ardea Caboga, Penn., Hindoos. 2. 158. Gibraltar Heron^ Lath., rar. A. 
Small pure white Heron. Batty bird of Europeans In Dukhun. 

Attend oxen while grazing, and pick insects from them. Gregarious* Length, 
inclusive of tail, 19§ to 21 inches : tail 3| inches. Irides blight yellow. A shade 
of yellow ochre on the forehead in some individuals. 

176. Ardea GbayiI. Ard. alba; dorso atro-rubetUe ; capite, eoUo^ peeto^f see^.. 

laribusque sordidb jHaveseenti-albidis ; oecipitis plwnis 3^ Umgie^ Unearibms^ hi- 
bissimis. . . . - 

Irides nitiddi flavie. Rostrum ad apicem nigrum, ad basin flaveseens,. Zhfsl 
fiiscescenti-carnei. Loagitudo (caudA inclusA) 18§— *194 unc., ccrudes 3. 
Marone-backed Heron. 

The deep chestnut or marone feathers of the back are decomposed, and mftoiid v 
nearly to the end of the tail. The immature bird bears a very close I 

ix> the Ard* Maiaeeensis. « * 

177, Ardea Javanica, Horsf., Linn. Trans. 13. 190. Jndtan green Heron of Dr, La- 
tham, No- 74. . , j . 

Col. Sykes's specimens are identical with those from Java, and on eohnparisg ■ 
them with the descriptions of Ard. virescenSf 111., and the plate Of B47FF0n, ^Pl,, , 
Enl. 908, Crabier de Cayenne,) they differ in wanting the red stripes down 
fbroat and neck, and in the Aail being dark metalUc green instep of ^la^k, 
in sma^r size. Dr. Horsfieud's trivial name is therefore valid* /ridef 
light yoUow^ surrounded by a very narrow red ring. Length, inolusivAhf otB, ' 
164 inches: tidluj. Sexes alike in size and plumage. Solitary oh Isifeitt 
banks of. small streams. * . 

178, Ardea cinnamomea, Gmel., 1. 643. Entire chestnut Heron, tdsatieai with 
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spediiBcita in tltj» BHtlsH fifttsenni and India Hoittta« ]>agBi, iatit^ivie of t^l, 
inches : tail fi| iaohea. /H4e« bright yellow. 

Bare in Bakbvn. Moa^ sblilary ; never gregarioiie. Remarkaldy wary. 

Genus Befonrus, Briss. Bittern, 

179. Betonrut atetlaris, Briss., Orn. S. 444. Ardea eedhra, JAnn.^ I. 939. 91. Ze 
Butor, Butt,, Oie. 7. 411. Pi. £nl. 789. Common Bittern, 

Identical '^th the Bhuropean bird. 

Bare in Dukhnn. 

Genus NifeHcorax, Strah. 

1^, Nyeiieorase Enropeeus, Steph., 11. 609. Araea NpeHeorax, Linn.* 1. 936. 9* 
Le Bihoreau, Ois. 7. 435. PI. £nl. 758. Night Heron, 

Jridee broad, crimson. Len^h, inclusive of bailf 94 inches : tail 4.2 incites. 
Xicngth of the Buropean bird about 22 inches, /rides and legs of the same colour 
as those of the Asiatic bird. 

Genus Pkeenteopients, Linn. Flamingo, 

181. Pheenieopterus ruber, Linn., i. 2.30. Le Flammant, Buff. Ois. 8. 475. PI. EnL 
63. Red Flamingo, Rajah Huns of the Hindoos. 

Jrides light yellow. Length, inclusive of tail, 43i inches : tail 6 inches. 

In the Stodenum of a female were found two thick, remarkably white worms com- 
posed of annuli,’ one 7 inches long, the other 4$ inches ; and filling up the in- 
testlnid canal, so that liquid food only could have passed ; neverthetess the bird 
.appeared quite healthy. 

Genus PUtfalea, Linn. Spoonbill, 

182. Platalea leueoTodia, Linn., 1. 231. 1. La Spatule, Buff., Ois. 7. 448. PI. Enl. 
405. Crested white Spoonbill, 

Irides crimson. Lengtii, inclusive of tail, 35^ inches t tail 5f inches. 

Although a little larger in size, it is otherwise absolutely Identical with the Euro- 
pean bird, even to tlie colour of the irides and legs. 

183. Platalea junior. The feathers with black shafts. 

Mr. Stephens describes these birds as rarely occurring inland. Col. S.’s speci- 
mens were obtained 100 miles from the sea, and at an elevation of 2000 feet. 

Genus Ciconia, Ray. Stork, 

184. Ciconia leueocephala, Ardea leucoeephala, Gmel., 1. 642. Lath., Ind. Orn. 
2. 699. 78. Le Heron Violet, Buff., Ois, 7. 370. Heron de la ehfe de Coro- 
mondel, Buff., PI. Enl. 906. VioM Heron, Kandehsur or JToi&niw of the 
Mahrattas. 

It is singular that this well-marked bird should have been classed as a Heron for 
a long period, and remain as such at the present moment in Shaw. Length, 
indusive of tail, 33 to 34§ inches : tail 8 inches. 

Mostly seen on open stony plains, or in ploughed fields. Pood chiefly grasshop- 
pers. Monogamous. Irides scarlet, margined with a narrow circle of black 
and an exterior circle of yellowish. 

1B5. Ciconia Argala, Steph., vol. 11. p* 622. ArUca dubia, Gmel., 1. 624. Ardea 
Argala, Lath. 

Is met with in Dukhun ; hut Col. Sykes has not a specimen. Called the Adjutant 
by Europeans, from its stiff soldier-like strut. 

Genus Ancatom^is, 111. CourXy, 

186. Anasiomus Typus, Temm. An, Coromandelianus, Steph., 11. 632. Ardea 
' Coromandeiiea (Padnlte) et Prnticeriana (le jeune), Temm. Le bee ouvert 
des Indes, Sonn. Voy. 2. pi. in p. 219. Buff., Ois. 7.409. PI. Enl. 932. 
Cinereous Musele-eaicher, 

Irides bright yellow. Length, inclusive of tail, 32 to 33 inches: tail 6ito6| 
inches. 

Bvffon’s figure is excellent. Lives on the animals of a new and large species of 
> ^ Vnio, The stomach of this bird is not less remarkable than its bill : the last 
exbfl^ng abeautifal adaptation of means to their end j the form of the mandibles 
* enabling tbe bird to bold and open the bivalve shell of the Undo, Solitftf y. 

'The proportional length of the intestinal eaual exceeds that of any other bird in 
the order Orallatores, in one specimen being five times the length of the body, 
neck and bill inclusive. 

Genus Tantalus, Linn. 

187. Tantalus leucoeephalus. Lath,, Ind. Om. 2. 705. Ze Tantale de Ceylan* Cuv., 
R^gne Anim. 1. 461. White-headed Ibis, 

Jrides yellow. Length, inclusive of tail, 40^ to 43 inches : tail 6^ inches. * 

A large diaphanous spot on each side of tbe base of the Upper mandible before the 
vjw does not appear to hove been noticed in tbe description of tbe bird. 

The generic characters. If this bird be made tbe type, require modifieation.^ The 
•tomarim of three birds were distended with fibrous vegetable matters in a commi- 







anted tM*. AienrthlMdiheMHaeTeMtalile.BMdtBnaadtbe'lidfcita'ei^iddB 

itusbcBlong. , ^ v/ v; "" 

/ <^nuB jtbif , ia c^e .iWf." "f': ", .j'j -'f 

88 . Ibis rdiffioait, Cuv.^ Bdgne Aniiii. u 483 * SaerM lbU* jaerei 

HeelierclieB Bur lea OgBemen* Fo8bU«»» l.- Ml>, 

Maceif Cuv., Attn. Mug. IJ, 19$. ^bi8 vdth pmp^, bl€Kk seeQn4m^ 

decomposed feathers, lad. Ora. 9. 706. 

Col. Sykus carefully compared the deai^ptionB and meafturemeiits of tho IMnmr , 
Mummy Ibis of Cuvier ; and ia Induced to- beUeve fhe present bird imfkt U^e. 
Col. Sykes puts into juxta-poBition the measuremeutsof Cuvibr*s ilNt 

from Thebes and one of his own birds : 

Mummy Ibis. JHtJkbun IjUbi 
Inches'. Inches. 

Length of beak and head together. ... a 8*97 8*16 


Head 1*85.. 

Tibia 5.00.. 

Tarsus ..... 4*01.. 

Middle toe 3*81. . 

Uina * 6*OU. 

Hand 4*99. 


The Individual of which the measurements are given Has the two drit quins tipped 
with violet, their shafts of the same colour, and four of the secondary quills are 
also violet, and with their websdecoroimsed, aoeording with Cuvier*b deadriptibn; 
The violet colour is not so deep as in the JBthiopian Ibis ; but as in all Col. 


that the Af«mfn,v Ibis varied'a little in size. Col. S. has birds larger and small* 
er than that of which the measurements are jnven. 

Appear in Dukhun in the cold weather only. Gregarious. 

Irides narrow, lake colour. Food water-ciickets, Ciabs, beetles^ shrimps. Leagth,! 
inclusive of tail, 30 to 35| inches : t«dl 5.3 to 5.7. BUI and head to occiput 7.8 
to 9.6 inches. Bill to the gape 6.4 to 7.8 inches. 

189. Ihis ignea, Tantalus igneus, Lath., Ind. Orn., 2. 706. 13. Ibis faleineltus* 
Temm., Man. d’Orn., 3nd Edit. 2. 569. 

Col. Sykes's birds, male and female, are Identical with two European specimens, 
in the British Museum labelled Ibis ignea, and viewed as the immature birds of 
Ibis falcinellus. Col. Sykes however has seen so many of both in India, ap» 
pearing in different flocks at the same period of the year, and not having, as M. 
Tkmminck describes thebirds before they are three years old, **partie inferieure 
du cou, poitrine, ventre, et coisses d*un noir cendrd ; haut du dos et scapulalres 
d’un cendr^ bran," but of a rich fuscous brown, with briUiant metallic reflec- 
tions ; differing also in the proportions of the internal organization ; and Dr. 
Latham moreover describes even the youngest birds of Ibisjaleinellus as charac- 
terised, by reddish brown. Herodotus speaks of the smaller Ibis as entirely 
black, a description inapplicable to the Ibis falcinellus, but applicable to the pre- 

' Bent species, which at a short distance apMars entirely black. Col. Sykes is 
therefore induced to adopt the opinion of those writers who considered the bird 
distinct from /5is/alc»aefft<s. Its measurements correspond with those of the 
ampler species of Mummy Ibis given by Cuvier ;.and it agrees in plumage (in- 
tense blackish brown with metallic reflections, without any mention of chestnut 
or marone, the livery of the Ibis ignea), with the descriptions of the ancients; 
it is therefore very probable, as M. Temminck suggests, that it is the Sacred 
species worshipped and embalmed by the Egyptians. 

Leagth (male), inclusive of toil, 25^ inches : 4^ inches. Female 23$ inches ; 

tail 4 inches. 

Black beetles, larva of water insects, and numerous untvSlve shells flsand in the 
stomachs of these birds. , 

190 . Ibis papulosa, Temm., PI. Col. 304. Black screaming Ibis. . Indian wsriety of 
Bald Ibis, Lath., 9. 156. 

Soar high in the air in circles, uttering melancholy screams. -Monogamous. 
Found in the stomach of several birds aquatic insects, multitudes of blaiAneetles, 
Jdtoaree seeds, 6rpfto/a(p<r, and vegetable matters. Col. Sykes'E birds 'am 
much leas brilliant in plumage than the specimen described and flgnjred by M« 

» Temminck. 

Irides pale red. Length, inclusive of tail, 25 to 28$ inches : tail 7$ ineheflU 

191 . Ibtsfakkiellus, Temm., Man. d*Orn. 3ud Edit. 2.- 599. Me^Bius, 

Linn., 1. 24J. Gmel., 1. 648. Le Courlis verd, Bufl^,> Ois, B. ^ Gaurbu 
d*Italie, 'Buff,, PI. Enl. 819. Marone Ibis, “ . ^ 
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1644 ; 

, $ex«<i 46 not dltfierini plomago $ but tbe female is somewhat ssoaH^. .tiiaa the 
male. 

X^engrth; inchtsl^of tail* 96 to96| ioehes: tall 4^ iiiebes. Mioiltitttdes of blade 
beeves and grasshoppers , and luaiealve freshwater shells, fonnd in the' stomach. 
An immature bird in possession of the Zoological Society, unlike the supposed 
immature bird (Ibis tgneaj , is charaeterised by the anarene livery of tM Ibis 
faldnellim* 

Fam. Saohpacidm^ Vigors. — Genus Totanus, Bechst. SanOpipei^, 

199^ Totbaus ochrepus^ Tenun., Man. d*Om. 420. Tringa oebropus, I.inn., 1. 250. 
Oretuk Sandpiper, 

Absolutely identical in plumage with a specimen from Hudson's Bay in the British 
Museum, and with Buglish specimens. « 

Irides fuscous brown. length, inclusive of tall, 9) to 10 inches : tail 2§ inches. 

For the most part solitary. The stomach approitimates to a gizzard. Sexes 
alike. Cry, CAeei, Cftcd, Cheet, 

193. Totanus Glareolat Temm., Man. d'Orn. 2nd Edit. 2. 654. Tringa Glareola, 
Linn., 1. 25a. Wood Sandpiper, 

Differs from onC specimen of Tringa Glareola in the British Museum in a defined 
white line over the eyes to the ^11, more white on the throat and less brown 
speckled on the breast, and slightly longer bill ; but is identical in plumage with 
another specimen. 

Irides fuscous brown. Length, inclusive of tail, 9 to inches ; tail 2.2 inches. 
Sexes alike. In April as delicate eating as the common Snipe, Cry, Chit, Chit, 
Chit f hut the Alarm cry is like the grating of a rusty hinge. 

194. Tofanus hypoleucos, Tevara,, Man. «rOrn, 424. Tringa hypoleucos, Linn., 1. 
250. Common Sandpiper. 7nnga Gaineffo, Brit. M us. La petit Alouette de 
Mer, Buff., PI. Enl. 650. 

Irides fuscous brown. Length, inclusive of tail, 8§ to 9 inches : tail 2,4 inches. 

Cry, a sharp whistle like Wheet, Wheet, Wheel, Jerk the tail in a curious man- 
ner. Ibexes alike. Generally solitary. 

Genus Limosa, Briss. Oodwit, 

195. Limosa Glottoides. Tofanus Glottoides, Gould's Century of Himalayan Birds. 

Col. Si KRS agrees with Mr. Gould in the propriety of separating this bird from 

the Totanus Glottis (Scolopase GlottisJ, or Green-shanks of Europe. 

Irides fuscous red brow'n. Length, inclusive of tail, 14 to 14^ inches : tail 3 
inches. 

Sexes do not differ in plumage or size. Cry in flight, a sharp, shrill Queek, 
Queek, Very w'ary birds. Commonly seen alone ; rarely thiee or four together. 
Minute fish, laroee of w'^ater insects, and univalve shells found in the stomach. 

196* Limosa Horsfieldit. Lim, svpra brunnea, plumarum rhachifms lineisque 
transversis angulatis nigris ; niento, corpora infrU, umpj/gio, dor si dimidio, 
Cttudd, morginibusque plumarum supetiorum ; remiyibus J^uscis rhachibus 
albis i cauda Imeis plurimis angulatis angustie ntgris notafd. 

Irides intense tmfo>brunnese. Hosirum pedesqxic (hi gracillimi> nigrl. liongitudo 
corporis 8 — 8i unc., caudm 2^, 

This is a miniature likeness of the preceding, but quite distinct, although slmilal* 
in habits, manners, flight, and cry ; hut with a permanent difference in size and 
some markings. It is comparatively a rare bird. Col. Sykes bad at first con- 
sldored it a young bird of < Tot. Glottoides, until an observation of some years 
convinced him of his mistpke. So wary as to be rarely within reach of tllc gun. 
Female with the spots and markings fainter than in the male. Bill J .9 Inch 
long. 

Genus GalKnago, Ray. Snipe. 

179. OaUinago media, Ray. Scolt^paas GalUnago, Linn., 1. 244. Becfmsine, Buff- 
Ois. 7. 483. PI. Bnl. 883. 

Appears only from November until March in Dukhun. Same as the European 

, bird, with trifling exceptions, resulting probably from age. Irides intense 
brown. Size of common Snipe. Found in the stomach, vegetable matter, mi- 
nute univalve shells, earth-worms, larmc of water insects, and flne gravel. 
Sexes alike. 

198. Gall4mtg0 minima, Ray, Syn. 105. A. Scolopax Gallinula, Linn., 1. 244. 8. 
Becassine sourde, Temm., Man. d*Om. 440. Jack Snipe. 

Appears And discq>pears with the preceding species. Identical with the European 
and precisely similar in its habits. lAdes intense brown. Length, inotn- 
sBr« Artldl, 8.2 inches i tail 2.3 inehes. Food the same as that of the common 
Snipe* Sexes alike. 

Genus RhyncJuca, Cuv. 

i99» RApnehmo p^ta. Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. Bhynch, Capensis, Steph;, 12,' 65. 
Scolopaat Cqpeasw, Linn., 1. 246. 



Col. SvKBSbaB BpecSmensitt sucIl states of |^l«ma|Ke aa ta 

atkovo Rpecies, sliot on the same ground. Mlfiprhtory. Hides red wdivn;''1tl;k|gpi» 
inclaaive ert tail, 10 Inehee : tail 1| ia^^es^ Sexet nlilGe. Feed Mkei,'Sk^^*: .i 
Oenns PeltWna, Onv. IHiaitn. ^ ^ 

dOO. P^idna Temtninftkii, Steph., 19. 103, Tringa TeiiiauindkU, l^itd. Traasi,^ ;Hw. 
d*Ora. 401. Small Jhmdin, 

Identical with the European bird. Irides dark brown, length, inelnidva of .tail, 
6 to 6i inches : tail 2 inches. Feed like Snipes. Gregarh^. Excellent i^lng. 

Fam. lieaeh.<-^Gexius Parra, Linn. Jaeam, 

301. Parra Sinensis, Gmel., 1. 709. reiloto baek-neeked Jaeana. .F%. in GjQjJLB^a 
Century of Birds. 

The immature bird is the Parra Lueoniensis. Diire remarkably weRdeiBiiite their 
long toes. Irides fuscous brown. Length, inclusiTe of tail, JB to 19 liiidteB : 
tail 9 to 10 inches. Found in the stomach of many birds reg^bte matter, two 
species of univalve shells, bugs (Cimex amulaiusjf and line gravel. Gregarious, 
and common on the rivers in Dukhun. 

Genus GalHnula, Ray. Qallinule. 

S09. GalUnula Javamca, Uorsf., Linn. Trans. J3. 196. Poule Sultane de la CAine, 
ou Poule Smiltane brune, PI. Enl. 896. Pan Komree of the Mahrattas* 

This is the Variety 6 of the * Index OrnithdlogicttS.’ Dr. Horsfielb has judici- 
ously separated it from the Galt, phtenicurd. Col. Sykes’s specimens <Uff«r from 
Dr. Hokspield’s only in being a little larger. Irides fuscous red. Length, in- 
elusive of tail, l to 13^ inches : tail 9d to 3 inches. Larves of water insects 
found in the stomach. Legs very long. 

Genus Ralhts, Auct. Mail. 

303. Rallits Akooe. Rail, eqrpore suprbt lateribusgw olwaceo.ifuseo*brwmeis ; alls 
eauddquf fuscis ; gutture, pectore, ventre, nroppgiaque einereo-brunneis i tegsHS* 
nibus alarum eaudeeque injerioribus saturate brunneis^ ; mento alho. 

Rostrum virescenti -nigrum. Pedes carneo-brunnei. Longitudo corporis S**— 9 
unc., caudee 2|. 

The only spot of white on the bird is at tbc chin. Wings and tail short. Thia 
bird appears quite distinct from any described species of Rallus or GalUnula. 
The nearest approach to it is the Rail, niger of Gmelin from t)f« Cape of Good 
Hope. Sexes alike. Frequents sedgy and marshy places amidst low bushes. 
Shuns observation. 

Genus Porphyria, Briss. 

304. Porphyria smaragnotus, Temm., Man. d’Orn. 2nd Edit. 3. TOO. FuUea Por^ 
phyrio, Linn., 1. 258. Le Taleve de Madagascar, BufT., PI. Enl. 810. 

These very beautiful birds are found on most of the very large tanks or ponds, the 
surface of which is a good deal covered with the broad leaves of the Lotus, on 
which the birds walk. Vegetable matters only found in the stomach of several 
birds, particularly parts of the green capsules of Trapa bispinosa. Sexes alike. 
Irides blood red. Length, inclusive of tail, 18 inches ; tail 3| laches. Stomach 
a true gizzard. 

Genus Fulica, Auct. Coot. 

305. Fuliea atra, Linn., 1. 267. Le Foulque, Buff., Ois. 8, 211. PI. Enl. 197. 

Differs only from Javanese specimens In being larger, and a shade lighter below. 

Much lurgeirthau the common Coot of Europe, but with the same coloured irides 
(crimson), and docs not otherwise differ. Length, inclusive of tail, 13 to 19 
inc^s : tail 2 inches. It has the habits of Podice^, and with the gizzards, 
long catea, and general internal organization of a Duck, seems ^ .beloag 
to the order Natatwes. Water weeds and coarse sand found in the sto- 
mach. 

Fam. Charadriadee, Leach.*— Genus Cursortus, Lath. Courser. 

206. CursoWur Asiaticus, Lath., Ind. Orn. 2. 751. 2. Cour^vite de Corromandel, 
Buff., Ois. 8. 129. PI. Enl. 893. 

/rides dark brown. Length, inclusive of tail, 10 inches : tail 2f inches. Sexes 
alike. Numerous in Dukhan ; but only on the open stony and grass plains. 
This bird has the shortness of intestine of the Bustard (equal to the length of 
the body), with a stomach nearly similar ; feeding in the same manner on in- 
sects and their larvee and with the same cursorial habits, and should therefore 
be placed near the Struthionidee, after Otis and Tetrao. 

Genus VaneUus, Briss. Lapwing. 

20%. Vanellus Goensis, Steph., 11. 514. Tringa Goensxs, Lath., Ind. Orn. 2. 737. .7* 
Para Gomsis, Gmel., l. 706. Vanneau arm^ de Goa, Buff.., PI. Enl. 807. . < 

Irides fuscous crimson. Length, inclusive of tail, 14 inches t tail 3 inches. Affbct 
open plains and beds of rivers. Gregarious. Water insects, sheBs, and epnt 
found in the stomach. A watchful and noisy bird at night ; uttering cxlsi <ff Did 
he doo if, Did he doo it. Sexes alike. 
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908* VaneUua bilobua* Viaradrius hilobWf GmoU U 691- Le JPluvier 4e l« t4ie de 
Mctabar, Buff., I’l. £nl. 889. . 

Th« bird has a black bilU yeUpi!p|sih ht tba base ; and not a yellow bill, as de8C|ib« 
ed in the * Index OrnithcdiOgieus.* There are one or two other minor diserepan- 
eies ; but no doubt it is the spedes dgured by Buffon. Although it wants the 
hind toe, and is therefore, agreeably to generic characters, a Charadrmt, its 
habits, figure, food, and almost its cry, are those of the preceding species. Col. 
SVKjfishastherefore classed it as a Vanellus. Irides yellowish. Leng^ inclusive 
of tail, lid to 12 indlieB : tail 3| inches. Gregarious. Found only on the open 
stony apd grass plains. Like the Van* Goensis, a restless noUy bird at night, 
crying Jbeewsf, Deeictf. Sexes alike. 

Genus Charadrius, Auct. J^lover. 

209. Ckaradrius pluviaUSt lann., 1. 254. 7- LePlwier dori^ Buff., Ois. 8« 81. PI. 
Enl. 904. Golden Plover, 

Identical with Javanese specimens. Smaller than one North American specimen 
and two English specimens in the British Museum ; but absolutely identical 
with other British specimens. A rare bird in Dukhun, and appearing only in 
the cold weather. Irides almost black. ]>ngth, inclusive of tail, 10 inches : 
toil 2.6 inches. Gregarious. In the stomach were found beetles, land insects, 
and coarse sand. 

210. Charadriue Pbilippensis^ Lath., lad. Orn. 2. 745. 11. Petit Pluvier h collier 
de Iftifoa, Sonn., Voy. Ind. 84. pi. 46. 

This little bird has the habits of Totanta ; frequents the shores of fresh water 
only ; and in firing into a flock of Sandpipers it is frequently killed in company 
with them. Irides fuscous crimson. Length, inclusive of tail, 7d inches ; tail 
2.3 inches. Gregarious. Sexes alike. Sonnerat, in his description, omits to 
mention that the margins of the eyelids are bright yellow ; instead of which he 
calls the irides yellow. 

Genns HimantopuSf Ray. Longshanks, 

211. Himantopus meinnop/enrs, Horsf., Linn. Trans. 13. 194. Charadrius Siman-* 
topus, lunn., 1.255. L^Eehasse, Buff., Ois. 8. 114. PI. Enl. 878. 

There are slight discrepancies in the plumage between the birds of Java, India, 
and Europe ; and' in case of these being permanent, and not the result of non- 
<Lgc, specific differences might be established. Irides narrow, lake or crimson 
colour. Length, inclusive of tail, 16 inches ; tail 3} inches ; to the end of the 
toes 22^ inches* Gregarious. Vegetable matters, larvee of water insects, and 
minute univalve shells found in the stomach. These birds arc strangely pollut- 
ed with visceral worms of the tape and capillary kinds. 

Genus iEdienefnuSy Cuv. Tluck^knee. 

212. IBdicnemus crepitans, Temm., Man. 322. Otis tEdicnemus, Lath., Ind. Orn. 
2.661.11. Charadrius (Edicnemvs, Linn., 1. 255. Le grand Pluvier, 

PI. Enl. 919. Great^headed Thick-knee, 

There is no visible difference between the Dukhun and British species. Eyes of 
very great size. Irides very broad, of a greenish yellow. Len^h, inclusive of 
tail, 17 to 18 inches ; tail 4$ inches. Gregarious. Frequents bushy wilds as 
well as grass plains. Not met with in woods. Land insects and seeds found 
in the stomach. Sexes do not differ in size or plumage. This bird rests on the 
first joint of the leglike the Galhut giganteus. 

Order V. NATATORES, III. 

Fam. Anatidcs, Leach.— Genua Plectropterus, Leach. 

813. PUctropierus melanatos, Stej^., 12. 8. Anas melanotos, Gmel. 1.50S. L*Oie 
bronxde de Coromandel, Buff., PI. Enl. 937. Black and white Pleetropterus, 
Ntikta of the Mahrattas. 

The very large vertical compressed process on the upper mandible ; the white low- 
er part of the back ; cinereous rump ; and rudimentary black mane down the 
bade nede are not noticed in descriptions of this species. This noble and splen- 

• did bird is not common in the Dukhun. Female considerably less in size than 
the male, and with the metallic reflections much less brilliant ; destitute also 
of the comb or crest on the upper mandible. Seen in pairs. Horny process on 
the bend of the wing obtuse. Length, indusive of tail, 30 to 84 inches ; tail 5d 
to 6 indies. Beeds of water-grasses, and the remarkable quadrangular bard 
seeds met with in the stomach of the Pteroeles exustus found also in the stomach 
of the PUctropterua, Digastric muscle of the remarkable thickness of 1.2 inch. 

Genus Anser, Briss. * 

214. Anaad Girra, Anas Qirra, Gray, Indian Zool. Illust. No. 4. fig. 6. Oirra 
Teal, Lath. Cotton Teal of Europeans in Dukhnn, from the quantity of white 
in the plumage* 

Irides bright crimson. 

This handsome bird is one of the smallest of the Anaiidcs, Length, iRolaslve of 



taJlf 19$ to 14 inches ; tail 3 to d| In^es. ‘ Sejces alllce; 

Vegetable matter and ^avel fbnnd in stomachs Thiese birds^ 

ed, dive« and on returning to the siuHStce ^ow^ndy the bill above yMevr inM- 

ing the body below at pleasare. 

Oenns Ihdonia, tteach. " > < . . . ' 

913« Tadoma rutila, Stephp* 12. 1^1. Anas Citsarea, Llhop, App. 3. 334. S^Utr0ke, 
Bruhmuny Buck of Europeans in Dukhuuk . , 

IridcB yellowish brown. Liength, inclusive of tail, male 23 inches, fietnide 3$ to SB 
inches ; tail 54 inches. For the most part of the year these birds are in pairs^ hut 
on the Nerbudda river in Quterat, Colonel STuns has seen them conffrie^gsesed in " 
hundreds in AprH. Found in the stomachs of many birds, grass seeds and ve.. 
getable matters only.’ The fbmale is desUtute of the black ring round the neok 
ornamenting the male. The intestinal canal twice the proportional length' of 
that of the PUctropierus, 

Genus Anas, Auct. 

316. Anas strepera, Idnn., 1. 200. Chipeati, Buff., FI. Eul. 33S« dhestnut laser 
foing-covcrt Duck. 

Males identical with specimens in the British Museum firom Kent. No fbuialea 
for comparison. Length, inclusive of tajl, male 24 to 25 inches, female 23 
inches ; tail 4 inches. Numerous in Dukhun. Gregarious. A tape- worm waa 
found protruding through the coat of the intestine In one bird, without affbe^g 
its health or flesh. 

Genus KhynchaspUt Leaoh, MSS. 

317. Xhynchaspis vircseens^ Leach, MSS. Anas appeatat Liaa., 1. 300. BeueHatf 
Buff., Ois. 9. 191. PI. Enl. 971. 972. Black-Headed shancter. 

Identical with British specimens of the common Shoveler; but differfag fktMtn the 
description of that bird In Shaw. Irides yellowish brown. Length, Incdueive of 
tail, 20 to 21 inches *, tail 4 inches. Grass seeds, vegetable matters, pnlse-iike 
seeds, and gravel found in the stomach. Gregarious. The iatestina) canal in 
more than seven times as long as the body, neck and bill included { and in tMs 
particular is not approached within nearly two-sevenths by any other bird of tho 
order Natatores, 

Genus ilf oreca, Steph. Wigemt. 

318. Marcca pcecilorhyncha, Steph,, 12. 134. Anas pmcUarhyncha^ GmeL, 1. §35- 
Spotfed-frilled Duck, loith. 

Irides red fuscous brown. Length, inclusive of tail, 22 to 25 inches ; tail 4 to 4$ 
inches. Sexes alike in plum^e. Grass seeds, vegetable matters, and small 
stones found in the gizzard. Colonel Sykes's birds identical with a specimen in 
the British Museum, from the Himalayan mountains. The spot at the end of 
the bill invariably yellow, but in books it is stated to be white- The di- 
gastric muscle thicker than the diameter of the cavity of the gizzard. Colonel 
Sykes does not consider this species a true Marcca^ 

819 Mat'cea fistularis^ Steph., 12. 131. Anas Penelape^ Idnn., 1. 908. Canard 
Icur, Buff., Ois. 9, 169. PI. Enl. 835. Wigean. 

/mdes red fuscous brown. Length, inclusive of tail, 19 to QOiaches (male), 13§ to 
19 inches (females) ; tail 3$ to 3$ inches. Gregarious. Absolutely idea&eal 
with specimens from Devonshire. Contents of the gizzard as in the preceding 
species. . , , . . ^ 

220. Marbca Awsuree. Afar, nigreseentt^brunnea / phunarum sec^ularium dorei^ 
que apicibus /(avescenti^brunneis ; iegminibus alarum mineribus ^audesgUe ezperi- 
ofibus saturate castaneis ; vertice linedque cervicaU fusdst capUe, caUt^pedkfregue 
pallide flavescentUbt'unneis^ ventre uropggic^c saturatwribus /srrugineis / mezio 
tegminibusque caudee ir^feritfribus sordidh adbis, 

Rasirtan peaesque nigri. l^ngitndo (caudA IndusA) 18§-~20 une., eaudes 9$. 
Whistli'^a Teal, 

This bird, ot which Colonel Sykes has many specimens, is identical with a bird in 
tbe British Museum, fTom Africa ; one in the Zoological Society, from Bengal i, 
fk-wH cme In the India House, from Java, lu the whole of these, the luuules on 
^e breast, neck, and upper part of the back, and the strong blir^ short mane 
of the Anasarcuata are wanting. It is also larger than that bird, and Colonel 
' Sykes is therefore led to believe this to be a distiact species,' although strongly 
resembliiigit. 

* Gregarious, and abundant in Dukhun. Sexes alike in plumage. These birds are 
• charaeteHzed by a very peculiar whistle vrhen disturbed, by a proportionate 
length of intestine one^thlrd shorter than that of any other speeies of the 
deSf and by the inforior largnao being dilated into two oblong chambere, placed Ya- 
.ther in front of, than lateral to the trachea. t>. ^ 

Genus Querquedula, Ray. Teal. 

321 . GasTfiMNizIa Cirria, Steph., 12. 143. Aaos Circia. Linn., 1.^9Q4, 

Buis., Ois. 9. 268. PI. Enl. 946. Oargany Teal. 



i«eagtht iaelttsive of tail, 16| to 1 inclieo ; tail 8 to 3.4 hielies* ^auMile 4lie omaller 
bird, aad^aitedl9»iiaUarlaplttia^. tvHh British apecdtnoati Gre* 

garlods. la addiBoa tb silallar cohtbats of the shards la oHief ip4fiAes> 
la the husk waft fboad. 

92S. Cfrecedt Steph., 13. 146. Anas Creeeat Idaa., 1, 304. Pi^h SarceUe, 

Bnff.f Cfifl. 9. 206. PL Bnl. 947. Common TeaL 
Identical male and female British specimens. Lengthy in<3usl«‘e of tail, 15§ 
to 16 inches ; tall 3 inches. Water-weed and gravel In the stomach. Coloael 
Sy Kas has in his possession specimens (male and female) resemhling the female 
Of Queirq, Creeea ; but in which the proportional length of thh iatestihal canal 
diifefs so much from that of Querq, Creeca (3*30 to 1, aud 6*67 to l), that he 
is induced to believe they may belong to a distinct species. It will be observed 
that the proportional length of the intestine (5*57 to l) closely approximates to 
that of a widely-different bird, tbe carrion-devouring Percncpterus* 

Genus FuJigulUf Steph. Pochard, 

333. PnHgula ruftnat Stepb., 12. 188. Anas ru^na. Fall. jLc Canord Sijfieur happ^, 
Buif., Oift. 9. 3834 PL Enl. 938. Hed^Modtd Pochard, 

Length, inclusive of tail, 25 inchep ( tail 3f inches. Digastric muscle remarka- 
bly thick. Rare in Dukhun. Vegetable matters and gravel in the stomach. 

334. FaUgnla — — — . Ash’^brown Pochard toitk vckUe sfieculum, 

lliis bird has a considerable resemblance to the female of Ful. rte/Ena, as described 
by Mr. Stkphkks, but it has a black bill ; and Colonel Sykks is not able to 
meet with a specimea to iustitutea rigid comparison ; be therefore leaves the Mrd 
forfbture consideration. Length, inclusive of tail, 34 inches ; tail 3 j inches. 
A coloured figure in Hunt's British Ornitholo^ (Norwich) represents the 
female of Phi. noino with a red bill, red legs, and reddisb-brown ^dumage, which 
Bsilitate against its identity with the present bird. 

335. FuHfftaa cristata, Steph., 12. 190. Anas FuUgula, Linn., 1. 207. Morillon, 
Buff., Ois. 9. 227. PL Enl. 1001. Tufted Duck, 

Differs only In the move pronounced amethyst reflection of the back neck in the 
male from British specimens. Female identical. Irides bright yellow. Length, 
inclusive of tailf 18 to 19 inches ; tail 3.5 to 2.7 inches. Female the sm^er 
bird. 

Fam, Calymbida, Xieach.— Genus Podiceps, Lath* 

336. Podicepi PhilippensiSi Stepb., 13. 16. Indian Grebe, Lath., 10. 29. described 
from drawings of Sir John Anstbuther. Le Castagneur des Philippines^ 
Buff., Ois. 8. 346. FI. Enl. 945. BurpoN's plate is excellent. 

irides broad, of an ochry yellow \ they dilate and contract. Length, from the bill 
to the rump, 9i to 9| inches ; tail none. Common in Dukhun, where their 
unceasing habit of diving occasions their being called Divers by Europeans, 
although quite distinct from the genus Colymbus, From their remarkable, quick- 
ness of eye, Colonel Svkes has known a dusen unsuccessful shots flred at the 
same individual, which constautly disappeared under water ere the shot reached 
him. Gregarious. Stomach simple, resembling that of jETeronr, and wholly 
unlike that of Ducks, Found in the stomach larvtB of water insects and shrimps, 
aliments common to the Heron, tribe, and not found by Colonel Sykes in the 
gizzard of Ducks, 

Fam. Pelecoawhe, Leach. Genus Phaiacrocorax, Briss. Cormoranh 

337. Phahuroeorax Jaxanicus, St^h., 13. 90. CarboJavanica, Horsf. Linn. Trans, 
is. 197. Figured in Jltusc. lud. ZooL,part 10. fig. 9. SAnp of Europeans in 
Dukhun. 

Ahsedutely identUsnl with Dr. Horsfxelu's specimens from Java. Differs ti:om 
Pel^canus A^anus (Phai, AfricanusJ, vfith 'Which it has been confounded, in 
the'ftcapuldirs and Wing coverts being reddish-fuscous-brown instead of blue- 
l^ray, apd being margined and tipped with lighter brown instead of black ; in 

* tile first three quitl-feathers being black instead of pale browu ; in the seeonda- 
rles not being so long as the quilm ; tall graduated instead of cuneiform ; in 
the front of the new being reddish and fuscons instead of black and white ; 
finMly, in tbe belly being rusty black Instead of white varied with dusky. There 
can be no question, therefore, of the propriety of its bring considered a distinct 
species by Br. Horbpiels. Colonel Sykes has seen hundreds of them, and 
notes these dififerencee with several specimens lying before him. Irides remark- 
ably .narrowi erixasoo. 'Length, inclusive oftril, 22 to 23 inches } tail 6 inches. 

. SvEsC alike. The only Spot of white on the bird is at the chin. Very nnmeroixs 
in Dukhun, appearing in the rivers in flocks of hundreds. Fish (some 3 inches 

, long) and prawns ^und in the stomach of many birds ; also caplUaTy wdvmft* 
CriuEri Bykes remarks, that the generic chameter, ** Face and. throw lieAted** 

- is inapplicable to this species. , 
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Genns Plotus, 14na. Des^tr, 

328. PJotus melanogasteTt Gmel. 1 , 680. Anhinfftt noir du Senegal Butf., Ois. 8. 463. 
PI. Enl. 960 & 107. Black-bWed Darteff called the Snidee-lHrd in Diikhun. 

Irides bright yellow. Length, inclusive of tail 37§ inches ; tail 9§ inches. 
Solitary. Rare in Dukhun, but frequently met with below the Ghauts. 
This bird has the sing^ilar faculty of being enabled to swim with the whole of 
its body under water, the long neck and head alone being visible, looking like a 
snake. Colonel Sykes* limits do not permit him to enlarge on the very pimu- 
liar formation of the stomach, more resembling that of a ruminant than a bird. 
Seven small carp and inucb decp-grccn vegetable fibre were found in the stomach 
of a female. ^ ^ * 

Fam. LaridiHf Leach. — Genus Stemat Linn. Tern. 

229. Sietma acuficaudar Gray, Illust. Ind, Zool., part 6. fig. 3. Small yellow-^ltilled 
Tern. Sterna melanftffasfer, Temm., PI. Col. 434- ? 

Irides reddish deep brown. Length, inclusive of tail, 13 J to 14§ inches ; tail 64 
to 7 inches, very forked and acute ; the lateral feathers being subulate. Fish 
found in the stomach. Although the wings are so long, the flight is slow and 
with n good deal of flapping. Take their prey while on the wing by darting 
obliquely upon it. Do not dip under water, nor dart perpendicularly, like 
Alcedo rttdis. This elegant and slender species Colonel Stkes shot 160 miles 
inland, and at an elevation of 1800 feet above the sea. Gregarious. Common in 
Dukhun. 

230. Sfema similist Gray, Tllust. Ind. Zool., part 6. plate 8. flg. 2. Tem, with a 
J’u'tcous lake-coloured hill. 

Length, inclusive of tail, 1 1 §to 12 inches ; tail 3.3 to 3.5 inches ; slightly forked, and 
without the lateral, elongated,^ and subulate feathers of Sterna aeaticauda. Fish 
only found in the stomach. Geagarlons. Habits and locality of the last species. 
Colonel Sykes states it as curious, that all his specimens, seven in number, of 
Sterna acuficauda and Sfei'na similUt proved to be females. Common in Dukhun. 
331. Sterna Sekka, Sterna suprh cinerea; f route ^ vu ilce^ cervieeque saturaih nitidk 
atria ; eorpore infrh albo, hypochondriia parltm cinereo Hnctia ; rectricibua latera- 
Hhus aJhts. 

Irides saturate rufescenti>brunnea'. Rostrum forte, flavum. Pedes rubri. Longi- 
tudo (caudft. innlusfi) 17-»174 unc., eaudee 8 — 84, rintiis 2.5. 

This species differs from Sterna affinis of Ruppell, tab. 14. p. 23, inits smaller size, 
and having red instead of black legs ; in the white not being so brilliant, and 
in a stronger bill. RirFPBi:ii.*H Sterna veloj} appears to correspond in size with 
it. In the numerous species in the British Museum there is notone with which 
it can be identified. Proportionably to the shortness of the legs the claws are 
long, much arched, slender and sharp, and turn outwards. Hind claw never 
touches the ground. Same locality and habits as the preceding species, although 
rare in Dukhun. In the stomach and of one bird were found the 

extraordinary number of thirteen Cyprini, one of them 2^ inches long. Tail 
very much forked ; lateral tail-feathers subulate, white, 8 inches long. Wing^ 
very narrow and long, reaching nearly to the end of the tail. 

Genus Viralvaf Leach. 

232. Viralna AngUca, Steph., 13. 174. Sterna Anglica^ Mont., Orn- Diet. Sterna 
aranea, Wils., Amer. Orn. 8. 143. pi. 72. fig. 6? Ufarsh Teruy Lath. Qull-bill- 
ed Viralr>e. 

Colonel Sykes* specimens correspond exactly with specimens of this rare British 
birdintlie British Museum, both in their winter and summer plumage. Jridea 
deep red brown. Length, inclusive of tail, 144 lo inches ; tail 44 to 54 
inches. Sexes alike in plumage, hut the female somewhat smaller than the 
male. Numerous fish fouud in the stomach of many birds. With the aspect, 
length of wing, lazy fiights and habits of the Tern, this bird has a bill approxi- 
mating to that of the CJull, not quite identical with the bill of the Viralve. 

Colonel Sykes states, thattbe domestic Duck (Anas BoschasJ is extensively bred by 
the Portuguese in the Western India, and that it is subject to a kind of apoplexy, 
which carries it off in a few minutes, although previously in apparent health. 
He Uas known a trader lose a flock of more than thirty in the course of one day ; 
and he has himself had leu ducks struck simultaneously, stagger about for a 
short time as if drunk, run round in circles, fall on their backs, and die. 

* He has not been able to discover any morbid appearances in the brain. 
In no instance, in the stomachs of the A^iatides^ w'ere animal matters met 
with ; the contents consisted of grains, seeds, vegetables, and gravel. 

Colonel Sykes, in closing his Catalogue of the birds of Dukhua, mentioned that 
the details he had given resulted from personal observation of the specimens, in a 
living or recent state. With few exceptions, the whole were shot by himself; and 
to guard asrainst false impressions, he accumulated several individuals of the sums 
species and of both sexes, and was rarely confined to a solitary bird. 
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X . — Miscellaneous. 

1 . — Climate of theNeelgherries{NilgiriSf or Blue Mountains) , on the Malabar Coast. 

We have drawn the following abstract from the J>aily Atmospherical Register^ 
published in Dr. Bairie’s recent work — “ on the 'ropography, Clitnafe, Soil, and 
Productions" of these hills, a work embodying every possible information regarding 
this new resort of invalids^ and embelHslicd, in the most ]>rofuse manner, with 
maps, coloured drawings, and botanical As the volume itself will be in the 

hands of most of our readers, we do not think it necessary to make any further 
extracts than such as illustrate tlie meteorological tabii*, but w'c recomuieud tlie 
author’s ** hints to invalids” to the perusal of such as feel inclitted to visit Oota- 
cainund. Captain Harkness’s olikervations on the iiihabitants of the Xsilgiria, 
and a valuable list of plants by the Rev. Mr. Sctimiu, are adileci iu an Appendix, 

Pressure, — ** The range of ihc baibinetei* on the hills apiicars tube consideralily 
greater than in the same latitude at the level of the sea. 1 have no aci-ess to any 
accurate account of the range ou the Malabar Coast, opposite to tlie hills, but I 
believe it does not exceed 0.2.'>0 of an inch. Now, on an inspection of the an- 
nexed meteorological tables, it will be seen, that in January, |K:i2, the barometer 
attained the height of 2J.37o, the maximum of its elevation since my ohservations 
began; while in the month of September previous, it had farieu as low as 22.<i7r), 
(correeted to 32** Fahrt.,) shewing on extreme range of 0.7(10. This range ap- 
pears however to differ annually ; being for three years as follows : 

“ For 1831, it was 0.500. 

1832, 0.530. 

“ 1833, 0.388, giving a mean annual range of 0,405. 

" As might have been anticipated, the barometer apjiears 1o attain its maximum 
height in the cold dry wcMther of January or February, and its minimum during 
or immediately after the S. W. monsoons. It generally begins to sink gradually 
about the beginuiug of April, and continues descending (but with occasional 
starts) till August or September, when it ^ain rises gradually till the cold wea- 
ther sets in. But here (as is found to be the ease elsewhere within the tropics) 
I have not been able to satisfy myself that any accurate prognostication of the 
state of the weather is to be deduced from the fluctuations of the mercurial 
column. 1 have seen it rise suddenly before or during heavy showers of rain, 
and sink, equally inexplicably, before a course of fine dry weather. The only agent 
which appears uniformly to act in the same way upon it is wind, the iiiercur}' 
alw'ays rising before or during the prevalence of high wind, I liave also occasion- 
ally been able to predict wet weather, from observing the top of the; column to be 
flattened, or concave, but not with any degree of certainty. 

** The daily range of the barometer is very trifling, probably never exceeding 
6.040 or .060 of an inch, and seldom greater than .035 ; but on this head, as on 
that of its horary oscillations, 1 am unable to speak confidently, from want of 
leisure to make the necessary observations ; the horary oscillations occur, as 
far as 1 have observed, exactly at the same hours, and in the same succession, as 
elsewhere all over the globe ; but according to Dr. Dai^mahoy, only to half J;he 
extent observed at Madras, and they are not interrupted during the monsoon, 
as conjectured by Baron Humboi.dt. 

* The work is published at the Calcutta Baptist Mission Press ; the plates and 
maps by Tahsin. Mr. Smoui.t, the Kditor, gives, in the preface, a statement of the 
cost of pubUcatiou, amonutiug to Sa. Rs, 3494, for the plates, and Rs. 758. 4. 0. for 
the letter -press. The subscription list contains nearly 300 names. 
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** The mean annual height of the barometer appears to vary conaiderably, and 
to have diminished annually for the last three years : this may have depended on 
the situation of the instrument*. 

** The mean of ten months : iu 1 831, was 22.932, 
six ditto, in 1832, ,, 23.0t)7, 

eight ditto, in 1833, „ 23.054, giving as an annual mean for 

24 months in three years, 23.018. This is probably near the truth, 

and Dr. Dalmahoy, in his cs^lculations to determine the height of Ootacamund 
aho\e the level of the sea, assumes it to be 23.00.'>.*’ 

Temperatnre. — According to theoretical calculation, the mean temperature of 
Ootacamund should l>e r)2'\28. 

“ There is some discrepancy of opinion as to the correct method of ascertaining 
the mean observed temperature. The author of the able article, Meteorology, 
in the hldinburgh K^ncyclopedia, after an elaborate consideration of the various 
proposed methods, gives the preference to the mean of the daily extremes. Ac- 
cording to this culcuKiUon, the mean of the daily extremes for 25 months is 
5t>‘*.68, whiidi we. therefore assume as the mean annual temperature of Ootaca- 
mund. The daily range for uiuc mouths of this year, which may be considered as 


an average ! 

»rason : 



“ Jauunr; 

1-’, 20- U) 

June, 

15-59 

Febriiaiy 

, 2U’,53 

July, 

10*29 Minimam. 

Match, 

2.3 '33 Maximum. 

August, 

15-2? 

April, 

19/3 

September, 

11*73 

May, 

lt;-48 




Giving a general mean 

of 1701 



The greatest observed annual range (^but in different years) appears to be 38* 
(viz. between 39' and / /".) 

“ U is important to remark, that this range is still betwixt two points, which 
occur frequently in temperate climates, and is certainly Jess than what prevails 
in most of them. Tlie maximum observed is 77"', only 2" above what is assumed 
as summer heat iu England ; and the minimum, 38", is much above what frequent- 
ly occurs even in the mildest parts ut Europe. 

“ In staling the observed minimum ut 38", it roust be recollected, that the ob- 
servations were taken at a point raised above the lake, and about half way up the 
hill bordering the cautounient on the south. 

** In the valley below, from the combined effects of radiation, evaporation, a^d 
the descent of the colder columns of air by their superior w*eight, which eire 
moreover comparatively undisturbed by the wind, the temperature frequently 
falls below freezing point, and ice is often found in the dry seasons half an inch 
thick. Hoar-frost is commonly seen extendiug half way up the hills on every 
side, disappearing as the power of the sun’s rays gradually increase. The differ., 
ence is most evident in descending into the loiver valleys on a dark clear and still 


♦ The height of Ootacamund, found trigonometrically by Captain W Ann, was 7361 
fe^t. From the Barometrical mean, 23,054, compareu with Madras, 29,810, and cOr- 

81.7-h^7<> 

reeled for temperature of the mean stratum of air — =:69,6» the altitude 


results, 7231 feet- The boiling point, noted in May, 198" Farh., gives 7574 feet, bu,t 
the Ihermometer was probably in error. — J. P. 
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night, when the sudden immeridou into the colnnm of air next the ground, 
cooled by its contact with the radiating earth at the bottom of the valley, strikes 
one with a sudden chill. As a consequence of the same cause, the lower valleys are 
frequently filled with a- dense fog, while the stratum of air immediately above is 
perfectly clear and transparent. 

** So powerful is this effect of radiation from the earth, that a cup of water or 
milk, placed on the ground, even in the higher situations, instantly freeses, while 
a thermometer, elevated three feet above it, will qnljr indicate a temperature of SS*’, 
39o, or 40**. This fact leads to some important conclusions both as to the situa- 
tion of houses, and of ground selected for horticultural or agricultural purposes. 
In a clear bright day, the thermometer generally attains its maximum at about 2 
or i past 2 f. m., but this is, to the feelings, by no means the hottest part of the 
day, owing to the constant current of wind prevailing, from one quarter or ano- 
ther, at that time. About 4 past 8*or 9 a. m. is the time when the sun’s rays 
appear to have most power, the air being then still, and its capacity for heat 
having been diminished by the increase of density arising from the cold of thepre- 
ceeding night. This it is important for invalids to observe, as well as the sudden 
chill produced by the sinking of the sun below the horizon in the evening, when 
the column of rarefied air next the surface rises aloft, and is rapidly replaced by 
a colder stratum from above. 

** Tliemiuimum generally occurs about half an hour before sun-rise, when as be- 
fore observed, the lower valleys are generally filled with fog. 

** During the monsoon season, when the sky is covered with clouds, at once 
diminislung the power of the sun’s rays, and obstructing the effect of radiation 
from the ground, the temperature is remarkably equable, the range seldom ex- 
ceeding 12® or 14® in the open air, while in rooms without a fire, it is under 4 or 
5®. The thermometer attached to one Of my barometers, kept in a small sleeping 
room, without a ilre-placc, (though the house itself was rather exposed,) during 
the months of May, June, July, August, and September, 1831, never fell below 
59®. 5, nor rose above 62®. This is therefore, uotwithstanding many drawbacks, 
much the most favourable season for invalids, and should be selected, when a 
power of choice exists, as the period for ascending the hills.” 

Moisture. — ” The air during the month of Januaiy, February and March, is 
intensely dry, the point of saturation, (or temperature to which the air must be 
reduced to deposit any part of its moisture,) being occasionally as low as 13®, 
the temperature of the air being 60®. In April it begins to fluctuate, and in 
May, the quantity of moisture increases very perceptibly, being acconipanied by 
rapid changes of the electrical condition of the atmosphv.re, indicated by thunder, 
storms and heavy showers, but of short duration. During June, July, and August, it 
is nearly charged with moisture ; in September, it is again fluctuating; in October 
and November, moist; and in December, it begins to re-assume its dry state. 

” In close connection with the above statement, we^find, that there is little or no 
rain in the three months, some showeini in April and May, a good deal of 
drizzle and light raih in June, July, and August ; the month of September varies, 
as d 9 ^ ' that of October ; in November there are heavy falls, and in Dccemher 
the weather again b^^oomes dry. This will be more distinctly seen in the table 
in which Is given fall of rain in each month during the greater part of four 
years, as observed' by my friend Dr. Glen, of the Bombay Establishment; the 
xneanannualfall, as deduced from this table, is 44*88 inches, or 13. 58 inches great- 
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er than the mean full in England, as atatedby Mr. Dalton*. The following table 
will probably be interesting, particularly to invalids, whose comfort depends so 
much on the capability of taking exercise : it presents the actual state of the wea« 
ther for 366 days, from 1st March, 1831, to 29th February, 1832, which, from 
all 1 can learn, may be considered an average season : 


Number of days of heavy rain, 19 

Do. occasional showers with fair intervals, 81 

Do. cloudy,.. 28 

Do. dear and fine, ..... 1 238 

366 


Abstract qf Meteorological ObservationSf made at Ootaramwid, Lat» 1 25' JV. Long. 
76^ 45' E. on the NLlgiriSj in the years 1831, 32, and 33, by Dr. Baikie. 
Barometrical Altitude, 7361 feet. 
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2, ^Tibetan Grammar and DicHonary of M. Csoma de Korbs, 

We have to congratulate the learned world upon the completion of M. Csoma’s 
labours, and the accession of a standard to the keys of oriental literature, upon 
which the utmost confidence may be placed by those who may hereafter seek a 
knowledge of the Tibetan language. The two volumes (600 pp. quarto) have 
been printed at the expence of Government, under the direction of the Asiatic 
Society, aided by the immediate superin ten dance of the author himself. The 
style of printing does great credit to the Baptist Mission Press ; and although 
the Tibetan characters being from the old Serarajmr fount, are not well formed, 
this imperfection is removed by the copious lithographed alphabetical schemes 
at the end of the Grammar, where all the varieties of writing are faithfully 
rendered. 

M. CsoMA has, perhaps wisely, withheld from his present work all disquisitioiiB 
on the connection of the Tibetan with other languages, on the people, or their 
iterature, further than to show that the latter is derived from Indian souroas* 
* Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Article Meteorology. 
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and to give a few examples for the exercise of the stnde&t. He has however 
enumerated in page 180, a few of the principal Tibetan authors* and he has also 
given a chronological table with valuable notes ; and a list of the various epochs 
of the death of Shakya, according to Surisumati, the pupil of Paomakarpo. 
VVe cannot refrain from quoting the opening remarks of his preface* 

•* The wide diffusion of the Buddhistic religion in the eastern parts of Asia, 
having of late greatly excited the attention of European scholars, and it being 
now ascertained hy several distinguished Orientalists, that this faith, professed by 
so manv millions of men in different and distant countries in the East, originated 
in Central or Gangetic India, it is hoped, that a Grammar and Dictionary of 
the Tibetan language will be favourably received by the learnedj Public ; since, 
Tibet being considered as the head>quarters of Buddhism in the' present age, tliese 
elementary works may serve ns keys to unlock the immense volumes, (faithful 
translations of the Sanskrit text,) which are still to be found in that country, on 
the manners, customs, opinions, knowledge, ignorance, superstition, hopes, and 
fears of great puvt of Asia, especially of India, in former ages. 

** There are, in modern times, three predominant religious professions in the 
world, each counting numerous votaries, and each possessed of a large peculiar 
literature : — the Christians, the Muhammedans, and the Buddhists. It is not 
without interest to observe the coincidence of time with respect to the great exer- 
tions made by several Princes, for the literary establishmeut of each of these 
different religions, in the Latin, tlie Arabic, and in the Sanskrit languages, in the 
8th and 9th century of the Christian iEra ; hy Ciiakliss the Great, and his 
immediate successors, in Germany and France j by the. Khalits Al-Man- 
suR, llARUN al-Rashid, and Al-mamun, at Bagdad ; by the Kings of Maga- 
dha, in India ; by Khrishong de’ho tsan, Khri de’skono tsan, and Ral- 
PACHEN, in Tibet ; and by the Emperors of the Thaug dynasty, in China. But it 
is to tbe honour of Christiaiiism to observe, that while learning has been con- 
tinually declining among the Muhammedans and the Buddhists, Christianity has 
not only carried its own literature and science to a very advanced period of 
excellence, but in the true and liberal spirit of real knowledge, it distinguishes 
itself by its efforts in the present day towards acquiring an intimate acquaintance 
with the two rival religious systems, and that too, in their original languages. 
Hence, in the north-w'estern parts of Europe, in Germany, England, France, where 
a thousand years ago only the Latin was studied hy literary men, there are now 
found establishments for a critical knowledge both of the Arabic and the Sanskrit 
literature. 

' “ Hence, too, lias been *founded recently the Oriental Translation Committee^ 

composed of the most eminent Orientalists of Europe, from whose labours so 
much has already been dune, and so much more is expected. The students of 
Tibetan have naturally been the most rare, if they liave existed at all, in this 
learned association. Insulated among inaccessible mountains, thereon vents of Tibet 
have remained unregarded and almost un visited by the scholar and the traveller : — 
nor was it until within these few years conjectured, that in the undisturbed shelter 
of this region, in a climate proof against the decay and the destructive inffuenees 
of tropical plains, were to be found, in complete preservation, the volumes of the 
Buddhist failB, in their original Sanskrit, as well as in faithful translations, which 
might be sought in vain on the continent of India. 1 hope that my sojourn in 
this inhosxiltable country, for the express purpose of xpasteriug its language, and 
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exmiiittiiif its Uterary stores, trill not have been time iMi{>rojitably spent, and that 
this Grammar and Dictionary may attest the sincerity of my endeavours to attain 
the object 1 had determined to prosecute. 

** Having in the Preface to my Dictionary expressed my respectful thanlcs to 
the British Government of India, for its patronage during my Tibetan studies ; 
and having there gratefully enumei'ated the kindnesses and good services which 1 
have received from several Gentlemen, it would be superfluous hereto repeat my 
acknowledgments. Kfy selection of the English language, as the medium of 
introduction of my labours, will snfVicientty evince to the learned of Europe at 
large, the obligations 1 consider myself under to th.it nation.*’ 

Among the selections from the moral maxims of the Tibetan works, in page 
165, the reader will be struck with the close, even verbal, agreement of one of 
tliem with the Latin version of the great Christian maxim, ** quod tu tibi non 
vis, alteri non feceris.” There is in the next page (art. 9) also a sentence against 
idolatry which M. Csoma finds to breathe the very sentiments bf the great 
Canute, as reported in Brucker’s JiMtoria CrUica Phiiojtophiaf vol. i. p. 330, 
and quoted there from Jo. Georgius Kkysebaus, A.nt.iq. Sept, et Celtic, p. 18, 

thus : ** ex legibus Canuft regis Dauiie et Anglim potentissimi. Its enim 

inter alia : Adfjrationem barbaraynplenhvime oeiamus. Barbara est aniem adaratio^ 
sive qnia idola fpuio gcntiuiu divoffj solem, Innamf ignetut profluentefn^ JtmieSf 
saxa, tnfjnsque gmicrin arhores Ugnaqne cofuarity 

M. CsouA has modestly declined all the honors which the Societie? of Europe 
and India have sought to confer upon him : he cannot however deny himself the 
title, his present work has ensured * to him, of an indefatigable student, a profound 
linguist, and of a man who has devoted his life to the cause of learning, regardless of 
any of its popular and attractive rewards, and anxious only for the approbation 
©f posterity, 

3 . — llpplg io D. S. in iM Juhj No. of the Journal, page 367. 

A correspondent in your July No. (who 1 regret has not given us his name, 
has made a statement of interest respecting the temperature of wells at Ndhuu, 
and the locality of the hyaena. As the temperature of all the wells 1 have hitherto 
tried in this country (and they arc not a few) is considerably above that of the 
mean lemperature of the place, 1 am inclined to believe this must also be the 
case at Ndbun. 

In answer to the query, as to what explanation can be given of the 
existence of fossil tropical plants in regions where such plants no longer 
thrive, 1 beg to refer to Mr. Lyeli, himself, vol. i. page 3 ; and his words aifbrd 
such a good solution of the difficulty, that 1 cannot forbear quoting them at 
length. ** The great extent of sea gives a particular character to climates south 
of the Equator, &c. &c. The effect on vegetation is very remarkable : — free-* 
ferns f for instance, which require abundance of moisture, and an equalixation of 
the seasons, are found in Van Dieman’s Land, in lat. 4 ‘Jo^ and in New Zealand, 
in lat. 45^.” 1 have endeavoured to infer that the elephant was capable of bearing 
a climate similar to this, whether successfully or not, must be left to those who 
jreside in the hills to determine ; for they alone have the means of making proper ‘ 
observations, which will determine correctly this and other questions of interest, ' 
vis*, vrhat climate the byoena, tiger, and rhinoceros are capable of bearing. 

R. Evarkst. 
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